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PREFACE 

There  has  been  a  break  of  two  years  in  the  publication  of  the 
Francis  W.  Parker  School  Year  Books.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  faculty  deemed  a  new  and  radically  improved  course  of  study 
necessary,  and  voted,  in  the  fall  of  11)15,  to  devote  tlie  faculty  study 
and  meeting  time  as  far  as  possible  to  tlie  preparation  of  a  representa- 
tive school  curriculum,  with  a  view  to  publisliing  it  as  the  fifth  Year 
Book. 

The  entire  faculty  was  divided,  according  to  their  own  choice, 
into  the  following  committees:  Committee  on  Knglisli,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Languages,  Conmiittec  on  Science,  Committee  on  History, 
Committee  on  Handwork,  Committee  on  Art,  and  the  Problems  Com- 
mittee. This  latter  committee  set  out  to  iihd  real  problems,  arising 
naturally  in  the  lives  of  the  children,  and  to  make  these  problems  the 
basis  of  the  course  of  study.  It  reported  to  the  faculty  in  a  series  of 
meetings,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  presented  plans  for  reorganizing 
the  work  of  the  school. 

While  these  plans  provided  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  large 
measure  of  initiative  and  choice  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  scheme  of  self-government  in  the  high  school,  they  did  not 
seem  immediately  practical  in  their  entirety.  The  faculty  oiscussions 
were  stimulating  and  instructive,  and  influenced  strongly  current  class- 
room teaching  and  the  work  of  the  other  committees,  but  it  was  found 
at  the  end  of  the  year  that  there  was  nothing  ready  for  publication. 

Of  the  other  reports,  that  of  the  science  committee  was  nearest 
to  completion;  and  its  members  were  asked,  if  possible,  U)  get  the 
science  curriculum  of  the  school  in  sliapc  for  publication  in  June, 
1917.  Other  matters  of  pressing  importance  for  faculty  consideration 
again  delayed  the  work,  so  that  the  fifth  Year  Book  i;?  not  being 
issued  until  July  of  the  current  year.  It  is  hoped  that  this  volume 
will  prove  useful  to  teachers  of  science  in  many  schools,  not  as  a 
finished,  static  product,  but  as  describing  the  w^ay  in  which  one  im- 
portant type  of  human  experience  and  study  is  dealt  with  in  one  school. 

It  is  proposed  that  in  the  sixth  Year  Book  an  attempt  be  made 
to  show  how  the  World  War  for  Freedom  has- influenced  the  class-room 
work  and  activities  in  our  school.  The  title  of  this  book  will  probably 
be  Education  During  War  Time. 

June,  1918. 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  THE  ORGANI- 
ZATION OF  THE  COUR^R  IN  SCIENCE 


The  chief  value  of  any  course  of  study  is  that  it  provides  a  good 
point  of  departure  for  new  attempts  to  improve  the  choice  of  materials 
and  the  methods  of  instruction.  It  embodies  the  best  that  has  been 
accomplished,  clarifies  the  situation,  and  makes .  possible  further 
progress.  Any  tendency  to  crystallize  the  methods  of  worlcing,  or  to 
fix  the  content  of  subject  matter,  is  to  be  avoided.  Therefore,  the 
course  in  science  which  is  presented  in  this  year  book  is  lookjed  npon, 
not  as  a  finished  piece  of  work  but  as  a  stepping-stone  to  better  Science 
teaching.  It  is  not  a  curriculum  which  has  been  written  by  a  few  .in*, 
authority  with  the  expectation  that  teachers  will  slavishly  foUow'tt,  / . 
but  it  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  years  of  independent,  experimental,* 
and  developmental  work  in  all  the  grades  of  the  school.  For  this  very 
reason  it  may  be  criticized  as  somewhat  incoherent  and  lacking  in 
logical  development  from  grade  to  grade,  faults  which  made-to-order 
curricula  usually  lack.  This  criticism  is  not  dismissed  as  unimportant, 
for  it  indicates  the  direction  in  which  future  improvement  may  be 
sought  and  secured  all  the  more  easily,  by  reason  of  the  work  which 
the  preparation  of  this  course  of  study  has  involved. 

The  first  step  in  formulating  the  course  in  science  was  to  draw 
up  a  statement  of  the  general  principles  which  were  to  control  the 
work.  This  formulation  of  principles,  after  discussion  and  revision 
was  accepted  by  all  members  of  the  science  committee  as  a  tentative 
basis  on  which  to  proceed.  When  the  work  was  nearly  complete,  the 
statement  of  fundamental  principles  was  again  critically  examined 
and  further  revised  in  the  light  of  what  had  been  accomplished.  The 
final- revision,  which  follows,  has  been  presented  to  the  faculty  as  a 
whole  and  approved  by  them. 

I. 

The  science  course  shall  be  organized  about  those  problems  and 
activities  of  the  child  which  call  for  study,  investigation,  and  ex- 
periment in  the  fields  of  physical  and  natural  science. 

(a)  The  problem  basis  for  organization  of  the  science  course 
does  not  mean  that  the  logical  or  formal  organization,  so  prominent 
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in  most  curricula  will  be  lost  t(;  sight,  but  that  the  logical  organization 
will  be  subordinated  to  the.  natural  or  psychological  organization, 
based  on  activities  and  nepcls.'  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the 
prol)lonis  are  adequate  iit.nuni1)er  and  scope,  and  properly  worked  out, 
the  need  for  formal  ajur-ll^gical  organization  will  be  felt  and  developed 
naturally  in  the  c«ttJse*'of  the  >vork,  rather  than  made  the  artificial 
starting-point  fcrr'/t.*** 

(/;)  The.'pf^jblems  of  the  course,  as  worked  out,  should  make  the 
pupil  conswous  of  fundamental  scientific  principles,  thus  preventing 
scrappinl»tfs  .tfnd  making  for  the  proper  organization  of  the  science 
worl{.  '•*>' 

..    V)     While  the  ])roblem  basis  for  the  course  insures  a  content 

.•with' a  direct  appeal  to  tlie  pupil,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  full  or 

.  "'.  'V^gcr  values  of  the  work  will  be  a])parent  at  the  outset.    The  work 

"•as  it  develops  should  produce  a  growing  appreciation  of  its  larger 

value. 

i^il)  The  ]>rol)lems  chosen  should  ])rovide  for  a  certain  amount 
of  overlapping,  so  that  infonnation  gained  in  connection  with  one 
problem  will  be  used  in  the  solution  of  others,  and  the  experience 
gained  in  one  grade  utilized  in  the  work  of  the  next. 

(r)  The  course,  in  addition  to  fonnulating  these  problems, 
should  su])ply  needful  data,  lists  of  material,  sources  of  information, 
and  directions  for  their  solution. 

IT. 

The  science  course  shall  ])rovide  abundant  oi>i)ort unity  for  the 
pupil  to  accjuire  a  rich  and  varied  experience  through  actual  contact 
with  real  materials.  Informational  toj)ics  and  discussion  shall  give 
place,  whenever  possible,  to  experiments,  to  the  handling  of  materials, 
to  the  working  with  a])])aratus,  to  tlie  acquiring  of  first-hand  ex- 
perience on  which  inferences  and  conclusions  may  ])roperly  be  based. 

(a)  Discussion  Avithout  a  pro})er  basis  of  experience,  and  in- 
ferences based  on  guess  work,  lead  to  a  destruction  of  real  interest 
and  tend  to  establish  habits  of  thought  which  are  intellectually  and 
morally  dangerous. 

(/;)  Programs  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  make  possible  the 
widest  use  of  the  shops,  the  laboratories,  the  garden,  and  of  excur- 
sions for  experimental  and  observational  work. 
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(c)  The  care  of  pets  and  animals  in  the  graderoom,  or  on  the 
school  grounds  provides  projects  of  especial  value.  Tliis  work  develops 
individual  and  social  responsibility  and  secures  a  wholesome  contact 
with  animal  life  which  would  otherwise  be  absent  from  tlie  experiencre 
of  many  children. 

(d)  Each  grade  will  require  special  science  apparatus,  aquaria, 
work-benches,  sand-  and  delta-tables,  and  materials  of  great  variety. 
Space  to  store  and  to  use  freely  this  e(iuipmcnt  is  indispensable. 

HI. 


The  teachers  freedom,  individuality,  and  preferences,  shall  be 
givL'ji  wide  range  in  the  nuitter  of  developing  tlie  ])roblems  suggested 
in  the  science  course,  ajid  in  finding  new  and  better  ones. 

(a)  The  science  curriculum  should  be  Hexible  and  dynamic,  con- 
stantly developing  and  imj)roving,  not  fixed  and  static.  Towards  this 
end  the  teachers  actually  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  work  are  best 
able  to  detect  weaknesses  and  suggest  improvements.  These  teachers 
therefore  must  take  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  and  framing 
of  any  syllabus  or  course  of  study  in  science. 

(b)  It  does  not  follow  that  teachers  should  be  free  to  follow  mere 
personal  opinion  or  that  they  should  indulge  every  whim  in  modifying 
the  course  of  study.  They  should  expect  to  justify  every  innovation 
by  sound  reasons  and  prove  by  the  results  obtained  the  worth  of  their 
ideas. 

IV. 

Specialized  science  has  little  or  no  place  in  the  curricuhnn  of  the 
elementiiry  school. 

(a)  Elementary  biology,  botany,  physics,  chemistry,  etc.,  should 
not  be  taught  as  such,  but  much  material  drawn  from  these  several 
sciences  will  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  child's  interests  and 
the  solution  of  his  problems.  The  necessary  elements  from  these 
special  sciences  will  thus  be  fused  by  these  int^^rests  and  problems 
into  an  organic  whole,  and  not  remain  a  composite  of  fragments  taken 
from  the  divisions  of  specialized  science. 

(b)  The  problem  if  properly  chosen,  developed,  and  carried  out, 
will  enable  the  child  to  gain  a  fund  of  experience  and  knowledge  which 
can  be  stated  in  terms  of  specialized  science,  and  so  the  adequacy  and 
completeness  of  the  course  can  be  estimated. 
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(c)  The  problem  basis  of  organization  will  by  its  very  nature 
prevent  specialization.  Few  problems  will  be  found  which  lie  wholly 
inside  the  limits  of  a  single  specialized  science. 

V. 

The  natural  interests  of  children  in  the  elementary  school  call 
for  the  study  of  plant  life,  animal  life,  climate,  foods  and  food  supply, 
rocks  and  the  soil,  earth  forms,  and  of  simple  machines  and  mechanical 
forces.  Many  of  the  problems  involved  are  geographical,  or  have 
geographical  causal  relations.  The  work  will  gain  in  continuity, 
effectiveness,  and  coherence,  if  these  relations  are  emphasized. 

(a)  The  organization  of  a  comprehensive  course  in  science,  on 
the  basis  of  large  projects  with  subordinate  problems,  experiments, 
and  the  like,  requires  the  inclusion  of  geography  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  course  of  study,  and  makes  possible  problems  of  a  more  varied 
character  and  of  wider  scope.  It  also  makes  for  a  simpler  and  more 
flexible  school  program. 

VI. 

The  science  course  shall  be  continuous  throughout  the  eight 
years  of  the  elementary  school,  and  furnish  a  proper  basis  and  back- 
ground of  experience  for  the  high-school  courses  in  specialized  science. 

(a)  The  problems  of  the  pupil  constantly  require  the  study  of 
science  and  the  development  of  scientific  methods  of  study  in  order 
to  find  their  solution.  For  this  reason,  science  study  rightly  belongs 
in  every  year  of  both  the  elementary  and  the  high-school  life  of  the 
child.* 

VII. 

The  manv  connefctions  and  correlations  which  science  work  has 
•with  other  subjects  of  study  shall  be  indicated  as  fully  as  possible  in 
presenting  the  course  in  Science. 

(a)  Science  work  demands  accuracy  of  definition,  the  power  to 
organize  material,  the  ability  to  think  logically  and  to  express  the 
thought  in  clear  and  concise  statements.  This  training  in  habits  of 
thought  which  underlies  clear  and  exact  expression  should  render 
more  effective  all  the  written  and  oral  composition  of  the  school,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  services  which  science  study  makes  to 
the  education  of  the  child. 


*To  give  such  a  course  is  at  present  not  possible  in  our  high  school,  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  facilities,  as  explained  in  the  article  on  Scitnct  in  the  High  School. 
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(h)  The  work  in  science  frequently  requires  the  use  of  mathe- 
matics and  so  supplies  real  problems  for  its  study. 

(c)  Much  of  the  handwork  in  many  grades  grows  directly  out 
of  the  science  problems  and  contributes  vitally  to  their  solution. 

VIII. 

In  the  elementary  school  hygiene  and  physiology  shall  be  taught 
in  connection  with  the  gymnasium  work  and  preferably  by  the  gym- 
nasium teacher.  These  subjects  naturally  contribute  to  each  other — 
the  work  in  the  gymnasium  offering  opportunity  to  apply  what  has 
been  learned  in  recitations  in  hygiene  and  physiology,  and  the  latter 
serving  to  make  the  former  more  purposeful  and  intelligent. 

(a)  It  is  thought  that  these  teachers  will  be  able  to  connect 
matters  of  hygiene  and  physiology  with  the  problems  of  exercise, 
muscular  control,  proper  methods  of  eating,  breathing,  etc.,  so  as  to 
furnish  real  motive  for  this  study. 

(b)  The  segregated  classes  will  admit  of  freer  and  more  normal 
discussion  of  certain  important  problems  connected  with  hygiene. 


In  the  detailed  outlines  of  the  science  course  which  follow,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  reader  will  find  the  embodiment  of  the  principles  which 
have  been  set  forth.  While  the  problem  basis  of  organization  is  shown 
throughout  the  work,  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  retain  many  topical 
headings  and  divisions,  in  order  to  show  how  the  problems  and  ques- 
tions of  the  pupil  naturally  classify  into  topics  or  units  of  study.  This 
also  tends  to  offset  the  objection  most  commonly  made  to  problem 
or  project  teaching,  that  it  fails  to  secure  a  proper  grounding  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  science  and  results  in  a  hodge-podge  of 
unrelated  facts  and  ideas. 

In  harmony  with  the  second  fundamental  principle,  the  emphasis 
throughout  has  been  placed  on  the  experimental  work  as  the  chief 
means  of  securing  that  first-hand  experience  and  the  actual  handling 
of  materials  which  is  the  special  contribution  of  science  study  to  the 
education  of  the  child.  For  this  reason,  such  purely  descriptive  work 
as  the  picturesque  side  of  geography,  the  study  of  peoples  and  customs, 
has  been  largely  eliminated  from  the  outline. 

The  outcome  of  the  science  work  in  the  several  grades  as  well  as 
its  relation  to  the  work  in  mathematics,  English,  and  handwork  is 
indicated  by  the  illustrations,  l)v  representative  children's  papers, 
recitations  and  morning  exercises. 


NATURE  STUDY  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 


Nature  experiences  iu  the  kindergarteu  are  the  outgrowth  of 
contact  with  materials  brought  into  the  room  by  teachers  or  pupils, 
or  from  the  observations  made  during  frequent  walks  in  the  park 
and  trips  to  the  country.    In  the  park,  easily  accessible  are  a  zoo, 
large  bird-house,   conservatory,   fountain,   garden,  the   Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  lake  shore  within  a  distance  of  four  blocks.    The 
children  are  frequently  in  the  country  for  week-ends,  besides  spending 
the  summer  months  on  farms,  at  the  seashore,  or  in  the  mountains. 
The  rich  background  thus  furnished,  with  the  immediate  kinder- 
garten  environment,   affords  splendid  opportunities  for   developing 
definite  nature  imagery.    The  collecting  instinct  is  much  weaker  in 
children  of  kindergarten  age  than  the  instinct  to  play,  but  they  do 
like  to  pick  up  things  and  take  them  to  some  interested  person,  teacher 
or  parent.     Naturally,  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  col- 
lections, and  this  is  where  the  teacher  should  take  hold  of  the  budding 
instinct  and  strengthen  it  in  every  legitimate  way.   We  make  use  of 
every  appropriate  means  of  expression  to  help  the  children  build  up 
well-defined  images  of  the  essential  elements  of  their  observations. 
The  older,  children  can  express  more  than  the  younger  ones,  but  a 
given  experience  is  common  to  all  through  conversation,  songs,  stories, 
pictures,  specimens,  and  games.   The  principal  nature  centers  we  fol- 
low for  a  little  way  are  given  herewith,  together  with  the  activities 
associated  with  them. 

Leaves. — The  first  center  growing  out  of  our  walks  is  that  of  the 
failing  leaves.  We  obtain  brightly  colored  leaves  with  which  to  work, 
and  make  the  impression  through  the  activities  of  drawing,  cutting, 
painting,  and  clay  impressions.  Appropriate  songs  are  used,  and  the 
poem.  How  the  Leaves  Come  Down. 

Rain.—J{si'm  is  talked  about  on  some  of  the  first  rainy  days.  Wc 
ask  such  questions  as:  Where  does  it  come  from?  What  does  it  do 
for  us?  Who  likes  it?  Eh}Tnes  and  poems  about  the  rain  are  said, 
songs  about  the  rain  are  sung,  and  the  story  of  How  we  First  Came 
to  Have  Umbrellas  is  told.  The  story  is  illustrated  with  clay  or  by 
drawings.  Pictures  of  a  rainy  day  are  drawn  on  the  blackboard  or 
on  paper. 
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Hulhs. — Itulbs  for  iniioor  bioniiiing  are  pifliitcd  in  October.  It  is 
iisiially  tiic  first  c-oiitaot  wjtb  buibti  tiiiit  tlic  diildreti  liavu  ever  had. 
Tlie  work  consists  of  sifting  tlie  oiirlb,  mixing  in  fertiliwr,  and  prop- 
erly planting  paper-white  narcissus  and  daffodil  bulbs.  Drawings  and 
models  of  the  bulbs  are  made.  Drawings  are  made  of  the  iiarcissui! 
and  daffodils  when  in  bloom,  and  plai^iies  of  the  daffodils  are  modeled 
for  paper-weights. 


PREPARING  THE  WINDOW  BOXES  FOR   BULBS 

Tke  Fall  Harvest. — The  harvest  idea  is  built  upon  the  ehildreu's 
summer  experiences  upon  the  farms,  which  we  vivify  by  pictui  "s  and 
tunerfte  materials.  We  emphasize  what  we  get  from  gardens,  oi'.'hardB, 
arid  fields.  We  talk  about  places  of  storing,  using  the  barn  as  the 
chief  center,  and  how  supplies  reach  our  homes  through  the  grocery, 
by  trains,  and  by  boats.  We  model  the  better  known  vegetables  and 
fniita;  build  bams  and  bins  in  which  to  store  the  modeled  fruits  and 
vegetables;  lay  out  a  farm  in  a  sand-tray,  and  make  individual  farm.' 
on  smaller  trays.  Jelly  is  made  as  f  sample  of  thi  way  fruit  it  sloiei 
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in  our  city  liomes.   Stories  embodying  the  ingathering  idea  are  told 
and  illustrated,  and  harvcEt  soogs  are  sung. 

Seeds. — The  seed  we  usually  emphasize  is  the  milkweed,  the  pods 
of  which  we  model,  and  later  we  let  the  seeds  fly  outdoors.  Beyond 
tliia  simple  experience,  seeds  make  almost  no  appeal  to  children  of 
kindergarten  ago. 

WINTER  QUARTElt 

Win/er  •Sports. — With  tlie  lirst  good  snow  in  January,  we  hegin 
active  winter  sporta,  such  as  tobogganing,  sliding  on  sleds  and  ice, 
making  snow  men,  and  shoveling  snow.    We  look  for  tracks  in  the 


PUTTINC   ON    Tl 


snow  and  observe  frost  pictures  and  snow  crystals.  We  build  to- 
boggans with  large  blocks,  make  wooden  sleds  large  enough  to  use, 
and  make  snow  men  out  doors.  Pictures  are  used  to  show  many  kinds 
of  winter  sports  other  than  children  can  play,  the  aim  being  to  em- 


phasize  the  fun  winter  afforilp.    We  have  good  songe  about  snowflaJces 
and  snow  men,  and  pooms  and  stories  that  tell  about  winter  time. 


i^^Ji^^-) 

^^H 

i  /     !■         1       H| 
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A  GAME  OF  FOX  AND   (lEESK 

Anipial  JAfe. — Winter  walks  take  us  oft«n  to  the  animal-  and 
liird-house.  As  a  center  of  interest  for  several  woeks,  the  animals  we 
tike  best  are  used.  These  are  the  elepliant,  bear,  lion,  tiger,  giraffe, 
and  camel.  The  making  of  a  zoo  ia  the  unifying  purpose,  and  under 
its  etimulns  the  animals  are  modeled,  cnt  free  hand,  drawn  on  t^e 


board,  and  jiainted.    Cages  are  made  from  pasteboard  boxes.    Good 
pictures  of  the  animals  are  cut  mif,  mounted  on  cardboard,  and  then 
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oil  aniaU  bluc'ke,  so  they  cau  be  navtl  tu  play  with,  as  the  clay  iiiudeb 
are  tuo  fragile  fur  this  purpose.  Ciood  mounted  pictures  of  the  aiiiiiialg 
are  about  the  room;  songs  about  liears,  elephants  aiul  tigers  are  sung, 
and  animal  stories  and  anecdotes  are  told.  The  eliildren  ehoose  any 
animal  they  like,  and  as  many  as  tliey  like,  which  stinmiates  ob- 
servation. 

Sun. — Some  time  in  March,  wlien  the  power  of  the  sun  begins  to 
be  strongly  felt,  we  follow  up  the  question.  What  does  the  sud  do  for 
uaP  It  melts  the  snow,  swells  the  buds  on  trees  and  bushes,  starts  the 
grass  and  pussy-willows.  The  children  illustrate  the  story  of  The  Wind 
and  the  Sun;  sing  songs  of  the  sun,  daffodils,  and  pussy-willows; 
model  and  draw  tiie  pussy-willows,  and  make  pictures  of  the  indoor 
flowers. 

SPRING  QUARTER 

The  activities  of  the  spring  quarter  are  centered  mainly  about 
what  is  happening  out  of  doors. 

Wind. — In  early  April  the  problem  is  to  find  out  what  the  wind 
docs  for  us.   It  helps  in  sailing  boats,  flying  kites,  drying  clothes,  and 


NAUTICAL  PROBLEM 


turning  mills.  The  weather-vane  shows  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
helps  certain  peoi)le  to  know  when  to  do  their  work.  The  activities 
iudude  making  pinwheels  of  paper  to  play  with  out  doors;  making 
sailboats  of  wood  to  be  sailed  on  the  lagoon  or  fountain  basin;  cutting 
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I'lothee  of  paper  tu  liaiig  un  dotlics-Uiioa;  washing  paint  clotlm  or 
doll-clothes  and  ilryiiig  in  the  wind ;  folding  small  sail1>oats  of  {>a|]or; 
cuttiiig,  folding  or  drawing  ballooiiH  and  kites,  and  malting  weatlier- 
vaneB  of  wowl  or  licavy  cardboard.  The  stories  of  The  Foolish  Wealher- 


BIRD-BOX5S 


ARDEN  TOOLS 


Vane  and  lAtUe  Half  Chick  arc  illustrated  by  drawings  or  models. 
We  lise  songs  about  the  wind,  and  Stevenson's  poem.  The  Wind. 


MAKING   NESTS 


Birds. — We  aim  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  birds  we 
see  daily,  particularly  the  robin,  bronzed  grackle,  sap-sucker,  red- 
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headed  woodpecker  and  yellow  warbler.  We  see  many  more  birds  than 
these,  and  the  c)iildren  most  interested  learn  to  know  some  of  them. 
We  look  for  food,  nesting-places,  nests,  and  eggs.  We  listen  for  bird 
songs  and  calls;  make  use  of  stuffed  specimens  of  birds  in  our  room, 
and  visit  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  We  use  the  stories  Hoio  the  Robin's 
Breast  Became  Red,  and  The  Origin  of  the  Red-Headed  Woodpecker. 
As  our  experience  enlarges  we  talk  about  the  good  birds  do,  tlie 
pleasure  they  give,  and  what  we  may  do  to  attract  them  to  our  homes. 
The  children  draw,  model,  and  paint  nests,  eggs,  and  birds;  make 
bird-boxes  of  wood  to  take  home;  illustrate  stories,  and  sing  songs 
about  birds. 


BUILDING   THE 


Flowers. — During  the  winter  when  the  bulbs  in  the  window-boxes 
are  in  blossom,  we  make  pictures  or  models  of  them,  and  thus  become 
acquainted  with  the  paper-white  narcissus,  daffodil,  and  crocus. 
Later,  we  emphasize  the  tulip  and  dandelion,  and  any  other  flowers 
we  may  have  a  particular  rea.son  for  wanting  to  know.  These  flowers 
are  modeled,  painted,  and  drawn.  We  use  them  for  designs,  or  decora- 
tions for  book  covers  or  May  baskets.  We  emphasize  the  colors  ^d 
odors  of  flowers,  first  by  actual  experience  and  then  hy  Pcnse  games. 
Sometimes  wc  are  able  to  trace  the  pollen  tlie  bees  bring  to  the  hive, 
parti<iiliirly  (lint  of  the  orientnl  poppy  and  ilin  dandelion.  Suitable 
songs  and  stones  help  to  strengthen  these  images. 


COMPLETED   FENCE   A.Ml   BEU   OF   POktULACCA 


Garden. — Gardening  isn't  a  natural  interest  of  little  children,  but 
digging  is.  We  have  gradually  reduced  the  amount  of  real  gardening 
to  planting  a  bed  of  popcorn  by  the  older  group  of  children.  This 
furnishes  a  crop  to  harvest  in  the  autumn  when  they  have  entered 
first  grade,  besides  being  a  good  seed  to  handle  in  planting.  The 
younger  children  have  planted  climbing  beans,  morning-glories,  sun- 
flowers, and  portulacca  about  the  lunch-room  and  printing -shop.  The 
responsibility  resulting  from  such  planting  is  small,  yet  enough  to 
ioitiate  them  into  garden  processes.  The  work  includes  making  garden- 
stakes  and  labels,  and,  at  one  time,  a  gnrden-fenee;  laying  out 
plan  of  corn-bed  in  sand-trny:  drawing  plan  of  same;  staking  and 
marking  hills  in  the  garden ;  spading  and  raking  in  preparation 
for  planting;  and  weeding.  We  use  songs,  games,  and  finger  plays  to 
help  build  up  the  processes  of  simple  gardening. 

Buds  and  Leaves. — In  the  spring  we  watch  their  development 
through  twigs  brought  indoors  and  the  bushes  and  trees  onttloors. 
We  use  the  pussy-willow  and  twigs  from  the  cottonwood,  lilac,  and 
oak.  We  draw  and  model  the  puf^sy-willow. 

BvUerfiies,  Moths,  Dragon fiies. — In  the  autumn  we  generally  find 
the  common  woolly  caterpillars  and  put  them  in  a  cage  to  watch  for 
the  winter  house  they  make.  Usually  someone  brings  in  the  cocoons 
of  the  eecropia  moth.    We  have  had  the  chrysalises  of  the  monarch 
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CLEANING  THE  YARD  WITH  THEIR  OWN  RAKES 

and  black-swallowtail  butterflies  and  bad  botb  come  out  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Children  are  unfailingly  interested  in  this  development  of 
moths  and  butterflies,  and  to  stimulate  their  observation,  we  make 
pictures  of  them  by  drawing  or  cutting,  and  model  the  cocoons.  They 
gather,  by  conversation  and  observation,  that  butterflies  obtain  their 
food  from  flowers.  We  generally  see  many  dragonflies  in  the  spring, 
but  do  no  more  with  them  than  call  them  by  name,  contrast  them 
with  butterflies,  and  refute  the  tradiliou  that  they  sew  up  children's 
ears. 

Earthworms  and  Anis. — We  sometimes  prepare  a  large  glass 
jar  with  varying  layers  of  soil,  have  the  childrou  put  in  earthworms, 
cover  the  jar  to  kei^p  it  dark,  and  watcJi  the  results.  We  have  never 
had  an  ant-colony,  hut  do  notii-e  both  earthworm  castings  and  ant- 
hills on  our  walks.  The  eliildren  are  much  interested  in  the  way 
robins  extract  earthworms  for  their  food. 

Bees. — There  is  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  kindergarten  room  from 
early  spring  to  Novemlier.  These  arc  placed  in  a  south  window,  the 
lower  sash  of  which  is  raised  about  four  inches;  an  extra  piece  of 
wood  is  fitted  under  it.  with  an  opening  about  a  foot  long  and  two 
inches  high.  From  the  hive  to  this  opening,  a  runway  is  made  of 
glass,  which  fits  closely  the  exit  leading  outdoors.  Tliis  furnishes 
opportunity  to  watch  the  bees  as  they  go  and  come  on  their  busy 
rounds.    Under  these  conditions,  bees  afford  the  most  normal  indoor 
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insect  life  we  have  obtserved.  Most  of  the  activities  of  the  bees  are  too 
difficult  for  the  children  to  follow,  but  they  are  greatly  interested  in 
watching  the  bees  move  about  in  the  hive  and  ily  to  and  from  it. 
Whenever  we  find  bees  on  ilowers  in  the  park,  we  claim  them  for  ours. 
We  do  see  them  bring  in  the  pollen,  sometimes  note  the  color  of  it, 
and  trace  its  possible  source.  When  the  young  bees  are  hatching,  we 
place  the  trays  containing  them  next  to  the  outside  of  the  hive,  so  the 
children  can  see  some  of  these  activities.  The  knowledge  gained  con- 
sists chiefly  of  the  facts  that  bees  make  honey  from  flowers,  live  in 
hives,  and  are  interesting  creatures. 

OUTCOME 

Aside  from  the  piiysical  activities  just  stated,  there  are  other 
gains  from  these  simple  beginnings  of  life-long  interests.  Gradually 
the  children  are  increasing  their  ])ower  to  attend;  their  observations 
are  being  defined;  their  svTiipathy  and  respect  for  plant  and  animal 
life  is  enlarged;  and  they  have  real  joy  in  gathering  the  leaves,  in 
finding  the  first  opening  buds,  and  in  watching  the  robins  build  their 
nests.  Nature  interests  are  an  important  factor  in  leading  the  child 
away  from  himself  out  into  the  great  life  around  him.  Certainly, 
no  subject  in  the  kindergarten  has  greater  possibilities  for  awakening 
wonder  and  laying  the  foundation  for  the  seeing  eye  and  the  hearing 
ear. 

CHANGE  IN  PKOGRAM 

A  radical  change  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  group  work  in 
the  kindergarten  for  the  year  191T-1S.  Heretofore  the  program  began 
with  a  period  about  thirty  minutes  in  length,  which  was  devoted  to 
general  exercises  with  the  whole  group  of  kindergarten  children  seated 
about  the  director.  At  such  times  there  was  singing,  exhibits  of  toys, 
and  other  concrete  materials;  contributions  by  the  children  of  their 
experiences  outside  of  school ;  a  talk  about  some  phase  of  the  subject 
forming  the  basis  of  the  program,  or  a  story.  Following  this,  there 
was  a  period  of  twenty  minutes  for  rhythmic  exercises  and  games. 
Tlien  the  children  were  divided  into  groups,  according  to  age  and 
ability,  and  were  cared  for  bv  different  teachers.  These  teachers 
planned  what  should  be  done  at  the  table,  and  chose  the  material  with 
which  to  work.  There  were  two  of  these  group  periods ;  the  second 
one,  being  out  of  doors,  afforded  the  opportunity  for  many  excursions 
to  the  park.    The  handwork  previously  given  as  the  result  of  this 
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nature  contact  was  worked  out  under  the  direction  of  the  grou[i 
teacher.  There  was  opportunity  for  creative  work  by  the  children 
and  real  expression  was  afforded  by  this  plan  of  work,  but  the  teacher 
chose  the  general  subject  and  the  materials. 

This  year,  we  have  adopted  a  plan  of  allowing  the  children  to 
choose  what  they  shall  do,  and  the  materials  with  which  to  do  it,  for 
a  period  varying  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes  each  morning.  Usually 
we  have  a  general  exercise,  as  formerly,  when  we  come  together  for 
an  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences ;  but  when  the  children  go  to 
their  projects  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the  morning  and  are  too  in- 
terested to  care  to  leave  them,  the  general  exercise  may  be  delayed  or 
omitted  for  the  day.  With  such  a  plan  of  work,  more  material  is  about 
and  more  time  than  formerly  is  needed  to  put  it  away;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  rules  that  the  children  must  assist  in  getting  the  room  in  order. 

With  the  plan  of  allowing  the  children  to  choose  what  they  shall 
do  for  the  given  period,  it  follows  that  the  teachers  are  not  making  the 
demand  that  they  express  in  some  form  their  nature  observations. 
The  result  is,  we  have  much  less  of  that  type  of  expression  than 
formerly.  But  what  has  happened  has  been  very  interesting.  From 
the  beginning,  children  have  been  bringing  in  nature  materials  even 
more  than  usual.  We  have  talked  about  them  and  cared  for  them. 
We  have  needed  the  insect  cage  for  the  caterpillars  and  cocoons;  we 
have  pressed  leaves,  strung  seeds,  and  have  done  some  drawing  on 
the  blackboard.  All  of  the  marked  seasonal  changes  have  been  as 
interesting  as  in  other  years.  Because  of  the  great  amount  of  snow 
and  severe  weather,  we  have  had  occasion  to  accentuate  more  strongly 
the  poems,  stories,  and  songs  about  winter.  Although  there  was  a 
sample  sled  in  the  room,  only  one  child  wanted  to  make  one,  and  that 
was  not  a  success. 

Heretofore,  we  have  emphasized  the  bird-box  when  the  birds  re- 
turned in  April.  This  year,  early  in  January,  a  boy  came  in  one 
morning  and  said  he  wanted  to  make  a  bird-box  to  take  to  his  ranch 
in  Montana.  There  are  two  sample  bird-boxes  in  the  room.  The 
teacher,  to  whom  the  boy  made  known  his  wants,  said  she  thought  he 
would  be  unable  to  make  a  box  such  as  these  alone,  and  suggested  a 
robin's  shelter  instead.  The  boy  was  satisfied  with  this  substitute, 
and  proceeded  with  his  project.  From  time  to  time  other  boys  have 
made  these  bird-shelters  entirely  on  their  own  initiative.  Recently 
a  little  boy,  who  had  done  ver}'  crude  handwork,  announced  that  he 
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wanted  to  make  a  bird-box.  Upon  investigation  it  proved  he  didn't 
want  to  make  the  bird-shelter,  but  a  bluebird-house.  To  convince  the 
teacher  as  to  just  what  he  wanted,  he  got  the  sample  box  and  showed 
her.  After  some  talk  on  the  ways  and  means  of  making  it,  it  was 
settled  that  he  should  have  the  wood  to  work  with ;  and  the  result  has 
been  a  remarkable  gain  in  power  in  handwork  and  appreciation  for 
a  piece  of  work  well  done. 

The  first  signs  of  spring,  the  swelling  leaf -buds  and  the  'T)lo8Som- 
ing  grass,''  as  one  four-year-old  called  the  first  showing  of  green  grass, 
are  really  exciting. 

The  new  regime  has  not  been  carried  through  an  entire  school 
year,  but  such  experiences  as  these  lead  us  to  expect  as  much  real 
appreciation  and  joy  through  nature  contacts  this  year  as  by  the 
method  formerly  used. 


THE  FIRST  GRADE 


111  the  first  grade,  the  great  problem  in  nature  study  is  to  help 
the  child  understand  his  environment  in  its  relation  to  himself;  to 
help  him  interpret  the  phenomena  with  which  he  comes  in  daily 
contact;  and  through  observation  and  simple  experiments  to  enable 
him  to  know  more  of  the  collections  he  may  make.  These  prob- 
lems are  related  to  the  fundamental  needs  of  food,  slielter  and 
clothing. 

The  child  has  the  following  centers  of  interest  near  at  hand: 
The  garden ;  the  farm ;  the  park,  with  its  trees  and  flowers,  including 
two  type  forms  of  landscape;  the  woods;  and  the  lake  shore.  The 
garden  study  answers  such  questions  as:  How  are  seeds  planted? 
What  do  they  need  to  make  them  grow?  How  do  weeds  and  cultivated 
plants  differ  in  growth? 

The  problems  which  are  considered  in  the  study  of  the  farm 
are  related  to  its  various  activities,  the  work  to  be  done,  its  plant  and 
animal  life.  Such  questions  as  these  are  discussed:  Where  does  our 
bread  come  from?  Where  do  we  get  our  milk?  Where  do  our  fruit 
and  vegetables  come  from? 

The  lake  shore  is  visited  for  the  purpose  of  asking  such  questions 
as  the  following:  What  does  water  do  to  stones?  What  colors  are 
found  in  stones?    Where  does  the  water  come  from  that  we  drink? 

A  visit  to  the  woods  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  leaves 
and  seeds,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  many  trees.  This  visit  is 
also  to  make  it  possible  to  realize  that  a  shelter  may  be  made  from 
brush.  The  park  is  also  visited  in  order  to  study  special  trees,  as  the 
oak,  elm,  cottonvvood,  basswood,  and  pine,  and  to  recognize  familiar 
flowers. 

Throughout  the  work,  water-colors,  drawings,  and  models  in  clay 
are  used  to  interpret  the  types  of  landscape  observed,  and  as  a  means 
of  expression  of  the  child's  observations-. 

FALL 

The  Garden. — The  child's  first  interest  in  the  fall  is  to  find  out 
what  has  happened  to  the  popcorn  which  ho  planted  in  the  spring 
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vkile  in  the  kindergarten.  Ilarvt'sting  the  corn  and  husking  it  raises 
the  problem  of  seed  distribution.  Uow  did  trees  get  planted?  What 
helps  the  planting  of  weeds  ? 

The  relation  of  structure  to  distribution  is  brought  out  through 
the  examination  of  the  seeds  of  various  trees  and  weeds.  The  pupils 
observe  that  maple  seeds  have  winpj  that  the  linden  seed  is  an  air- 
ship; that  the  seed  of  the  bladder-bush  is  like  a  balloon;  that  the 
cockle-burr  and  burdock  have  hooks;  while  the  Spanish  needle  has 
spines;  and  that  the  seeds  of  the  thistle,  dandelion,  milkweed,  and 
goldenrod  are  like  parachutes.  They  conclude  that  seeds  are  scattered 
by  the  wind,  water,  animals,  and  people.  The  question  is  raised  ai^  to 
what  seeds  people  plant,  and  why? 

Foods. — The  general  question  here  is,  where  does  our  food  come 
from?  Lists  of  foods  are  made  to  answer  this  question,  and  an  ex- 
cursion is  made  to  a  model  farm. 

(a)  Farm  Animals. — Tlie  children  observe  the  horses,  cows,  pigs,  sheep, 
calves,  cohs ;  the  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  and  hens.  They  learn  how  the  ani- 
mals are  cared  for,  and  what  food  they  need.    They  feed  the  hens  and  pigs. 

(6)  Storehouses.— Barns,  corn  cribs,  silos,  hay  and  straw  stacks,  bins, 
with  their  stores  of  wheat,  oats,  and  corn  are  noted. 

(c)  Farm  Machinery. — The  mower,  hay-rake,  hay-stacker,  reaper,  plow, 
and  corn-cutter  are  observed  and  distinguished. 
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Preparation  For  Winter. — The  preparation  for  winter  is  the  final 
fall  topic  The  queetiooG  considered  here  are :  How  do  people  prepare 
for  winter — clothing,  food,  fuel  ?  How  do  animals  prepare  for  winter — 
thicker  fur  and  hair  ?  How  do  trees  and  plants  prepare  for  the  winter  ? 
Where  do  worms,  toads  and  insects  live?  What  do  the  birds  do? 
in  this  connection,  we  study  the  poem,  Th«  Sioallow. 

WINTEE 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  light,  beat,  and  cold  are  influences  fi'hich 
are  strongly  felt,  and  are  the  first  imprcEsions  leading  toward  a  study 
of  the  seasons  and  their  causes.  Seasonal  differences  are  expressed 
through  water-color  drawings. 

Lighi. — The  shortened  day  brings  up  the  need  of  artificial  light. 
The  children  list  and  draw  everything  that  gives  light.  They  make 
candle-hotders  out  of  clay  and  bayberry  candles  for  Christmas. 

Eskivio  Life. — The  short  dark  days,  deep  snow,  iind  rtitfiiig  winds, 
are  conditions  which  onnblo  (ho  child  (o  obtain  a  Minpntlictic  iinder- 


THE  ESKIMO  TfJTX)! 


standing  of  the  climate  of  llic  Eskimo.  An  imaginary  vi.sit  is  iriade  to 
Greenland.  The  play  instinct  and  the  imagniation  arc  utilized  in 
milking  this  journey,  and  New  York  'a  reached  by  traveling  on  a 
train  made  of  benches  and  a  table.    A  boat  is  obtained  through  the 
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same  medium  and  provided  with  food  and  clothing  suitable  for  the 
trip.  Lista  of  canned  and  dried  meats  and  fruits  are  written  upon  the 
board,  and  other  necessary. foods  which  will  not  spoil. 

A  realistic  picture  of  the  arctic  region  is  supplied  by  means  of 
many  pictures  and  stereopticon  slides,  and  through  the  actual  ob- 
servation of  the  frozen  lake,  as  seen  by  the  children  in  passing  to 
and  from  school.  A  visit  is  made  to  Lincoln  Park,  to  see  the  polar 
bears,  wolves^  arctic  fox,  and  Eskimo  dogs.  We  also  go  to  the  Field 
Museum  to  see  the  mounted  animals  from  the  north,  the  musk  o?, 
seal,  walrus,  apd.  whale.  The  exhibits  show  some  of  the  Eskimo  oci- 
'  cupations.  The.  sledges,  made  of  small  pieces  of  wood  and  bone, 
suggest  not  only  the  materials  used,  but  the  climate  as  well.  The 
kayaks,  made  of  skin,  show  how  the  Eskimo  uses  what  is  nearest  at 
hand  in  order  to  meet  his  needs.  The  carvings  and  drawings  on  ivoiy 
suggest  to  the  child  something  of  the  Eskimo's  artistic  tendencies, '& 
well  as  his  patience  and  skill. 

These  trips  help  the  child  to  answer  his  own  questions:  What 
does  the  Eskimo  wear  ?  How  does  he  catch'  animals  ?  How  does  he 
travel  from  place  to  place?  How  does  he  warm  his  house?  Of  what 
does  he  make  a  fire  ?   What  kind  of  a  stove  does  he  use  ? 

An  Eskimo  village,  including  the  animals  on  the  land  and  in 
the  sea,  is  modeled  in  clay.  Pictures  are  drawn  and  painted,  and 
stories  are  written  describing  the  pictures.  In  the  play  period,  an 
Eskimo  igloo  is  made  of  snow.  The  school  leaflets,  on  Eskimo  life, 
are  read. 

Heat' — (a)  Thermometers.— Th^  large  thermometer  from  The  Daily 
News  is  used  and  compared  with  an  ordinary  thermometer.  The  parts  of  the 
thermometer  are  noted — the  wooden  back,  the  numbers,  the  glass  tube,  with 
its  mercury  or  fluid  contents.  The  reading  of  the  numbers  on  each  side 
of  the  glass  tube  gives  practice  m  counting  by  twos. 

Experiment. — The  children  place  the  thermometer  in  cold  water,  and 
then  in  hot,  watching  the  effect  on  the  mercury. 

(b)  The  Effect  of  Cold  and  Heat  Upon  Air. 

Experiment. — With  the  aid  of  the  thermometer,  we  find  the  differences 
in  temperature  of  the  air  on  the  floor,  near  the  ceiling,  and  out  of  doors. 

The  childern  are  asked  to  observe  the  furnace,  or  heating-plant  at  home, 
and  all  observe  the  furnace  at  school.  This  enables  them  to  answer  ques- 
tions as  to  how  homes  are  heated  and  how  the  schoolrooms  are  kept  warm. 

(c)  The  Effect  of  Heat  and  Cold  Upon  Water. 

Experiment, — The   children    boil    water    in    glass    beakers,    and    observe 
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INVESTIGATING  THE   EFFECTS  OF  HEAT  ON   WATER 


Experiment  (performed  by  the  teacher).— \  bottle  or  flask  h  filled  half 
full  of  water,  fitted  tightly  with  a  stopper  and  placed  over  the  alcohol  lamp 
until  steam  forms  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fofce  out  the  cork.  Why  did  the 
cork  fly  out?    What  work  does  steam  do  for  us? 

This  leads  us  to  a  simple  study  of  condensation  and  evaporation.  Under 
condensation  the  questions  are:  What  is  rain?  How  does  the  water  get 
into  the  air?    What  makes  the  mist  you  see  over  lake,  pond,  or  river? 

Experiment. — A  cold  glass  is  held  over  boiling  water  and  the  condensa- 
tion noted.  Basins  of  different  shapes,  but  containing  Ihe  same  amount  of 
water,  are  placed  in  the  room.  The  children  observe  from  which  basin  the 
water  disappears  the  quickest.  As  a  result  of  this  work  they  see  that  the 
basin  with  the  largest  surface  exposed  to  the  air  dries  up  first.  Application 
is  made  to  the  drying  of  clothes  on  wash-days. 

Experiment. — The  children  place  the  thermometer  in  snow  and  note  the 
freezing-point.  What  is  snow?  What  is  hail?  .'X  bollle  is  filled  full  of 
water  and  placed  outside  to  f reeie.  Why  did  the  bottle  break  ?  Why  was 
the  cork  pushed  out? 

Experiment. — Snow  and  salt  are  stirred  together  in  glass  tumblers  until 
frost  appears  on  the  outside  of  the  tumblers. 

(d)  Effect  or  Heat  upon  Solcus.— The  class  observes  that  ice  melts, 
wood  burns,  and  metals  become  heated. 

Experiment. — Steel  and  copper  rods  are  placed  in  the  flame,  to  find 
which   is   the    best   conductor   of   heat.     The   ball   and   ring    apparatus    is 
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obtained  from  the  physics  department,  and  after  being  used  by  the  teacher 
each  child  has  an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  it  for  himself. 

Cooking. — Apples  and  potatoes  are  cooked  out  of  doors,  in  a 
brick  oven  made  by  the  children.  The  effect  of  heat  upon  cereals  is 
brought  out  when  comnieal,  cream  of  wlieat,  oatmeal,  and  barley  are 
cooked  for  luncheon.  The  effect  of  heat  upon  sugar  is  noted  in  the 
making  of  candy  for  Christmas.  Maple  sugar  is  made  in  March  and 
the  rising  boiling-point  observed  on  the  thermometer  during  the 
evaporation. 

Cakes,  sandwiches,  cocoa,  and  lemonade  are  made  with  the  social 
motive  of  preparing  these  things  for  a  luncheon,  a  grade  party,  or 
a  mothers'  meeting.  Butter,  cottage  cheese,  and  ice  cream  are  also 
made  in  the  same  wav.  The  cliildren  learn  how  to  set  the  table  and 
serve  the  articles  of  food  which  they  have  prepared.  They  wash  the 
dishes^  put  them  away,  and  set  the  room  in  order. 

Crystals, — Frost  crystals,  snow  crystals,  and  crystals  in  ice  arc 
observed,  compared,  and  drawings  of  them  are  made.  Mineral  crystals 
of  quartz,  calcite,  and  galena  are  in  the  room,  and  their  crystal 
form  is  observed  in  this  connection. 

Experiment, — Making  crystals.  Crystals  of  salt,  sugar,  alum,  copper 
sulphate,  potassium  bichromate  and  potassium  chromate  are  made  in  the 
following  manner :  A  cup  of  cold  water  is  placed  in  a  glass  beaker  and 
alum  added,  as  much  as  will  dissolve.  The  water  is  then  heated  with  the 
alcohol  lamp,  and  it  is  found  that  more  alum  will  dissolve  in  the  hot  water. 
Alum  is  now  added  in  small  quantities  until  a  precipitate  forms  on  the 
stirring-rod.  Strings  or  twigs  are  then  placed  in  the  solution,  on  which 
crystals  are  deposited  as  the  solution  cools.  Crystals  of  the  other  materials 
may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.  The  apparatus  used  for  this  experiment 
consists  of  ring-stand,  alcohol  lamp,  wire  gauze  and  glass  beaker. 

The  following  reading  lesson  grew  out  of  the  work  with  crystals : 

CRYSTALS 
We  looked  at  the  snow. 
^We  saw  little  diamonds. 
We  saw  little  stars. 
They  sparkled  in  the  sunshine. 
They  were  snow  crystals. 
We  saw  frost  on  the  window. 
It  looked  like  a  picture. 
There  were  tiny  white  trees. 
There  were  little  white  leaves. 
These  were  frost  crystals.  • 
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We  found  crystals  under  the  ice. 

We  found  crystals  in  the  stones. 

The  kindergarten  had  a  Christmas  tree. 

We  thought  crystals  would  look  pretty  on  the  tree. 

We  nude  many  kinds  of  crystals. 

We  made  red,  while,  orange,  yellow,  and  blue  crystals. 

They  were  very  bright. 

They  sparkled  in  the  candle  light. 

SPRING 

Lake  Shore. — As  soon  as  tlie  weatliur  is  warm  enough,  a  visit  ie 
made  to  the  lake  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  aud  collectiDg 
stones.  The  children  observe  the  action  of  the  waves,  the  ripple-niarks, 

the  color  of  the  sand,  as  well   as  that  of  the  etoues  which   they 


collect.  The  stones  collected  include  limestone,  shale,  slate,  quartz, 
greenstone,  and  granite.  These  stones  are  examined  and  identified 
with  reference  to  color,  degree  of  hardness,  and  reaction  towards  acid. 

Expcrimenl. SheWi,  coral,  bone,  marble,  chalk,  egg-shells,  and  cement 
are  tested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  show  lime  content. 

The  questions  which  cimie  up  iu  the  study  of  stonoa  are  many 
and  varied.  Why  are  some  stones  sniootJi  aud  others  rough?  Why  do 
some  sparkle  while  others  look  like  glass?  IIow  do  holes  get  in 
etonee?  How  are  etoncg  made?  AVhat  uses  arc  made  of  stones?  This 
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latter  ({uci^tioii  is  carrifd  far  enough  to  bring  out  the  use  of  stone  in 
building  and  street -paving. 

Pebble-boxes  of  wood  are  made  in  the  shop  to  hold  the  stone 
collection  of  each  cliild. 

Indian  Life. — At  this  season  of  the  year,  wlii'ii  nature  (ills  thfl 
child  with  the  desire  to  live  out  of  doors,  it  seems  fitting  to  study 
Indian  life.  The  child's  mental  imagery  is  strengthened  through  the 
use  of  many  pictures,  and  his  imagination  stimulated  through  dressing 
as  an  Indian.  He  becomes  for  the  time  a  real  Indian  and  desires  to 
know  all  that  he  can  learn  about  tlie  life  of  the  red  man.  The  first 
question  considered  is,  Where  would  the  Indian  like  to  live?  Through 
pictures  and  storeopticon  views,  the  place  \s  sought  where  tiie  Indian 
would  like  to  live.  The  plains,  prairies,  niountains,  rivers  and  the 
country  around  diic-ago  are  considered  and  compared  as  to  their  de- 
sirabilit;. 


AN   INDIAN    HL'NTING   DANCE 

The  food  of  the  Indian  is  the  next  question.  What  animals  did 
be  use  for  food?  Deer,  moose,  buffalo,  bear,  mountain-goat,  and  small 
game  animals  are  thought  of  as  supplying  food  and  serving  other 
needs  of  the  Indian.  The  wild  animals  in  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  are 
visited.  An  Indian  village  is  modeled  in  clay,  ineluding  most  of  the 
animals  studied.  The  need  of  the  Indian  for  clothing,  for  implements. 
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and  for  weapons  is  considered,  and.  the  children  attempt  to  make 
weapons  like  those  of  the  Indian.  An  excursion  to  the  Field  Museum 
is  made,  to  get  a  clearer  conception  of  the  Indian's  way  of  living  and 
the  materials  and  methods  he  used  in  making  his  weapons  and  tools. 

RICHARD'S  STORY 

When  we  went  to  the  woods  1  made  a  bow  and  arrow. 
I  got  a  stick  that  would  bend. 
•       Then  I  tied  a  vine  to  each  end  of  the  stick. 
I  broke  off  a  stick  about  a  foot  long. 
I  tried  to  make  a  sharp  point. 
This  was  my  arrow. 

The  Garden. — Beds  for  the  planting  of  seeds  are  measured  off 
and  planned.  The  children  plant  corn  for  the  second-grade  chickens, 
pumpkins  to  be  harvested  in  the  fall  and  used  for  Hallowe'en,  and 
flower-seeds  including  sunflowers,  morning-glories,  petunias,  and  mi- 
gnonette. A  tree  is  ])lanted  on  the  school  grounds,  special  trees  are 
observed  in  the  park,  and  some  of  them  painted  or  drawn. ' 

Animal  Life. — The  birds  recognized  on  our  walks  and  excursions 
in  the  park,  are  the  robin,  bluebird,  blackbird,  woodpecker,  bluejay, 
yellow  warbler,  kinglet,  flicker,  and  sea-gull.  \ 

A  pair  of  ring-doves  is  kept  in  the  room,  and  the  birds  are 
watched  and  cared  for  by  the  children.  The  following  reading  lesson 
indicates  the  character  of  this  work: 

DOVES 

We  have  a  pair  of  doves. 

They  are  gray. 

They  have  a  little  black  riilg  around  their  necks. 

They  are  ring-doves. 

One  day  we  saw  two  little  eggs. 

Wc  saw  first  the  mother  and  then  the  father  sitting  on  the  egRS. 

In  a  little  while  we  saw  the  baby  doves. 

They  were  very  little. 

They  had  no  feathers. 

They  looked  like  yellow  balls. 

They  could  not  see. 

The  father  and  mother  took  turns  feeding  them. 

They  grew  very  fast. 

They  were  always  hungry. 

The   mother   opened    her    mouth. 


THE    AQUARIUM    WITH    TABLE    COVER    STENCILED    BY    CHILDREN 
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Then  the  little  cloves  put  their  bills  into  the  mother's  mouth  to  get  their 

food. 
Soon  their  little  black  eyes  opened. 
Soon  they  had  feathers. 
They  could  flutter  their  wings. 
Now  they  are  out  of  their  nest. 
They  can  eat  seeds. 
We  give  them  water  and  seed. 

Fish,  snails,  crayfish,  and  frog's  eggs  are  studied  in  the  school 
room.  An  aquarium  is  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  its  contents  are 
under  constant  observation  throughout  the  year. 

Other  Activities. — The  play  period  has  been  utilized  in  digging 
caves  in  the  playground,  building  a  brush  house,  rolling  snowballs, 
piling  up  blocks  of  ice  for  an  Eskimo  igloo,  playing  in  Indian  wig- 
wams, and  building  a  brick  house  and  oven.  These  activities  are  in 
keeping  with  the  child's  powers,  and  they  satisfy  his  imagination,  as 
well  as  his  desire  for  contact  with  real  things.  All  of  this  work  fur- 
nishes much  material  for  reading,  writing,  and  dictionary  work,  for 
which  the  children  have  come  to  feel  a  real  need  and  interest. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Rocks  and  Minerals H.  W.  Fairbanks  (Educ.  Pub,  Co,) 

The  Geological  Story J.  D.  Dana  (Amer.  Bk.  Co.) 

The  Eskimo F.  Nansen  {Harper) 

Farthest   North.  .^ F.  Nansen  {Harper) 

The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland F.  Nansen  (Longmans) 

Northward  Over  the  Great  Ice R.  E.  Peary  {Stokes) 

The  Cruise  of  The  Corwin John  Muir  {Houghton) 

Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

The  Story  of  Primitive  Man Edward  Clodd   {McC lure-Phillips) 

Anthropology    Taylor 

Origin  of  Inventions O.  T.  Mason  {Scribner) 

Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture O.  T.  Mason  {Appleion) 

North  Americans  of  Yesterday F.  S.  Dellenbaugh  {Putnam) 

American  Indians F.  Starr  (Heath) 

Indian  Boyhood C.  A.  Eastman  (Doubleday) 


THE  SECOND  GRADE 


All  science  work  in  second  grade  is  social  in  motive.  In  scope  it 
offers  opportunity  for  the  care  of  pets  and  the  study  of  animals;  for 
gardening  and  excursions;  for  the  cooking,  serving,  preserving,  and 
testing  of  food  materials ;  and  for  numerous  experiments  with  a  variety 
of  other  materials.  The  science  work  also  offers  many  opportunities 
for  experience  in  the  technique  of  numbers,  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
manual  training,  and  the  other  special  arts.  One  big  project,  the  care 
of  a  dozen  chickens,  continues  throughout  the  school  year.  There  are 
a  number  of  shorter  activities,  the  first  one  being  the  preparation  for 
a  school  fair,  including  exhibits  of  cooking,  of  summer  collections,  and 
of  garden-products.  Another  activity  is  the  making  in  clay  and  wood 
of  a  miniature  Bingling  Brothers'  Circus.  As  an  aid  to  the  modeling 
and  painting  of  the  animals,  the  children  study  the  habits  of  the  ele- 
phant, camel,  lion,  tiger,  giraffe,  etc.,  in  the  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  adjacent 
to  the  school.  Colonial  industries  are  studied,  when  the  children  are 
planning  a  colonial  play  and  party  for  the  senior  class.  The  experi- 
mental work  with  minerals,  begun  in  the  first  grade,  though  not  treated 
as  a  special  unit,  is  nevertheless  included  in  the  solution  of  a  number 
of  problems.  In  principle,  however,  all  the  activities  in  second  grade 
help  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  experiences  created  during  the  work 
of  the  previous  year.   The  work  in  detail  follows. 

ACTIVITY  I—THE  SCHOOL  FAIR 

The  impetus  given  in  first  grade  to  the  collecting  instinct  is  stim- 
ulated further  by  the  request  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  each  child, 
during  his  vacation,  make  or  collect  something  of  interest  to  display 
at  the  County  Fair  in  October.  The  children,  therefore,  return  in  the 
fall  carrying  packages  bulging  with  materials  ready  for  instant  atten- 
tion. Necessarily,  Fair  work  begins  at  once. 
(a)     Summer  Collections — 

1.  Showing   to   grade   collections    of    stones,    shells,    mounted    insects, 

pressed    flowers,    sheaves    of    grain,    walnut-hulls,    sumach-heads, 
kodak-books,  etc. 

2.  Drawing  pictures  of  places  visited,  relating  experiences,  answering 

questions,  and  exchanging  information. 

3.  Labeling  exhibits  and  planning  final  disposition,  as  home,  museum, 

grade  use,  etc. 

8S 
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(b)  P'all   Harvest — 

1.  hi  the  garden. — Harvesting  corn,  sunflowers,  and  pumpkins  in  school 

garden.  Selecting  prize  plants,  digging  up  tallest  cornstalk; 
largest  sunflower  plant,  and  longest  pumpkin-vine.  Collecting 
curious  and  interesting  specimens  such  as  blighted  ears  of  corn, 
cohs  with  undeveloped  grains,  tiny  silky  ears,  undeveloped  pump- 
kins,  insect   pests,  etc. 

2.  Class  zvork. — The  garden  work  is  followed  by  several  informal  group 

lessons,  .so  that  children  may  have  a  further  chance  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  their  specimens  and  to  show  them  to  each  other.  The 
information  gathered  covers  points  something  like  the   following: 

Cause  of  fungus  growth  on  corn. 

How  worms  get  inside  the  husks. 

Use  of  corn-silk  and  of  tassels  to  the  plant. 

Use  of  prop-roots  on  cornstalks,  of  tap-roots  on  pumpkin- 
vines. 

Why  interior  of  cornstalk  is  fibrous,  while  interior  of  sun- 
flower head  is  thick  and  spongy. 

Ways   that   insects   destroy   plants. 

3.  Measuring  the  hardest. — Husking  corn  with  old-fashioned  husking- 

pins;  shelling  and  measuring  corn  for  exhibit;  seeding  sunflower 
heads ;  measuring,  drying,  and  measuring  again ;  labeling  pump- 
kins,  for   Halloween,  Thanksgiving,  home,  etc. 

(c)  Home  Pets — 

Finding  out  kind  of  pets  children  wish  to  exhibit  and  planning  ways 
of  making  them  comfortable. 

(d)  MoRNixc;  Exercises. 

Recalling   and   organizing   interesting   experiences   in  garden  work    for 
grade  contribution  to  school  exercise  on  Crops* 

ACTIVITY  ir— (^HICKKX  riiMUPXT— FALL  QUARTER 

Statetitcfif  of  (Jrneral  Management.  The  Hock  each  year  is  a  new 
one,  ordered  by  the  children  and  i)aid  for  witli  money  advanced  by  the 
school  office  until  this  indebtedness  can  be  settled  with  money  got  from 
the  sale  of  (i^^^-  The  daily  work  at  the  henhonse,  for  convenience  and 
economy  of  time,  is  done  through  committees,  children  serving  twice 
a  day  in  groups  of  two.  A  special  teacher  always  accompanies  them, 
for  tliough  keen  in  interest,  thv?y  are  weak  in  judgment  and  experience. 

The  committee  reports  to  the  grade  each  day,  at  a  short  period  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.  l)ut  whenever  a  problem  requires  a  longer  dis- 
cussion, it  is  continued  during  the  next  science  period,  and  when  finally 
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tiled,  the  task  involved  is  again  handed  hack  to  the  group  for  execu- 
3n.  For  example,  a  self -feeding  hopper  planned  by  the  grade  is  made 
^  a  committee  in  manual-training  time.  The  children  love  this  fiexi- 
lity  of  method.  They  feel  their  problems  are  important  and  business- 
ke.  They  perform  their  duties  with  sincere  pleasure  and  remarkable 
irefulness  and  show  in  many  ways  that  their  dozen  liens  are  a  cher- 
hed  possession.  The  order  of  the  work  follows : 

\)     Getting  Things  in  Order  for  the  Flock — 

1.  At  hen-house. — Open  and  Lir  house;  see  that  proper  light,  sunshine, 

and  ventilation  are  provided.  Sweep  floor,  wash  nest-boxes, 
perches,  and  dropping-boards  with  hose.*  Repair  articles, 
sprinkle  lime  around,  and  ask  janitor  to  whitewash  walls. 

2.  In  shed. — Clean  and  air  grain-bin,  oil  padlock,  and  put  on  new  hinges 

if  needed.  Hang  all  tools,  pails,  etc.,  on  nails  provided  for  the 
purpose,  and  stop  all  mouse-  or  rat-holes. 

3.  /ft  runway. — Nail  grit-hopper  in  position.    As  precaution  against  *ltce, 

prepare  a  sanitary  dust-bath  for  hens,  using  following  formula: 
One  pound  powdered  sulphur,  one  pound  slaked  lime,  one  bushel 
sifted  ashes.** 

4.  Experimental  work. — What  is  lime?     Recall  acid  test  for  limestone 

made  in  first  grade;  apply  test  to  oyster-shells.     Make  lime  by 
heating  oyster-shells  or  limestone.     Slake  some  lime  from  barrel 
in  chicken-shed. 
What  is  sulphur?    Taste,  feel  it,  and  burn  it.    Smell  before  and  while 
burning.     In  what  way  is  sulphur  used  at  home? 

b)    Learning  to  Supply  the  Needs  of  the  Chickens — ' 

1.  Observations. — Recalling  observations  made  on  first-grade  excursion 

to  farm  and  vacation  experiences  in  country. 

2.  Food  lists. — Listing  available  food  resources;  corn,  sunflower  .seeds, 

-  and  scraps  from  school  kitchen.  Planning  home'  contributions, 
such  as  apple  peelings,  cabbage  and  lettuce  leaves,  parsley  and 
celery  tops,  and  meat  bones  for  grinding  in  bone-grinder. 

3.  Writing  orders. — Learning  to  write  orders,  for  bags  of  bran,  bales  of 

hay,  bags  of  mixed  grain,  etc. 

4.  Farm  excursion. — Excursion  to  farm  for  winter  supply  of  food. .   A 

large  corn  shock  is  pushed  apart,  the  ears  hunted  out,  packed  in 
bags,  and  the  stalks  left  in  an  orderly  pile  for  the  farmer  to  use. 
Heads  of  cabbage  are  also  bought  for  green  food.  ^ 

5.  Storing  supplies. — Corn  is  husked,  tied  in  bundles,  and  hung  in  school 

attic  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  shelled  and  stored  in  mouse-proof 
cans.     Cabbages  are  buried  in  school  garden  for  spring  use.     The 

'Furniture   for   chicken-house   is    light   and   movable. 

**For  dirtjr  work,  such  as  sifting  ashes,  the  children  wear  large  aprons  and  a 
bead  covering.  The  wagon  used  for  hauling  articles  was  contrived  by  a  former  class 
and  built  upon  a  act  of  old  baby-ctffUgc  wheels. 
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foIlowinB  reports,  written  for  the  Parker  If'rctly,  describe  this 
experience ; 

First  we  dxxg  a  hole,  one  yard  wide  and  one  yard  deep.  Then 
we  put  a  box  into  the  hole.  Then  we  put  some  straw  and  paper 
in  the  bottoni  of  the  box,  and  then  we  put  the  cabbage  in.  Then 
we  covered  it  with  boards. 

Jack. 

It  is  March.  If  we  do  not  dig  up  the  cabbage  before  it  gets 
warm,  it  will  rot.  So  we  went  with  Mr.  Miller  to  where  it  was 
buried.  The  boards  were  frosted,  and  it  was  hard  to  dig.  The 
cardboard  was  frosted,  and  the  earth  was  frozen  and  hard.  The 
cabbage  had  not  rotted.     The  leaves  are  for  the  chickens. 

Margaret. 


THE  FlNISlItD  NESTS 


Jn'/.— Learning  why  chickens  need  grit  and  where  to  find  it.     Cut 
open  a  gizzard,  note  contents,  wash -and  count  number  of  stone* 


found.  Why  are  there  so  many?  Plan  ways  to  save  money  by 
collecting  sand  and  gravel  from  the  lake  shore,  by  colkcling  char- 
coal from  bonfires  along  shore,  by  bringing  from  home  clam  and 
oyster- shells,  pieces  of  broken  dishes,  dried  egg-shells,  etc.,  lo  be 
pounded  up  at  recess  time. 
~,  Models. — Planning  models  of  self-feeding  grit-hop[»er.  closed  nests 
and  water-fountains.  Discuss  hoppers,  nests,  etc.,  seen  on  farms. 
Make  drawings  and  cardboard  models  at  home,  and  construct 
articles  in  shop  according  to  plan  decided  upon  in  class. 

The  following  is  a  sk'nographto  rci'iiril  of  a  repi)rt  jieriod  fol- 
lowed by  a  discuBfiion  of  models  for  drinking-fimntains. 


Grade  teacher  (to  Mis. 
house).     It  looks   today  a: 


supi-rinicixds  children's  wo\ 
'eral  more  suggcslio 


:  had 


.   for   > 


fountains.    After  the  children  read  their  reiiorts,  we  will  listen  lo  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  models. 

Barbara  (reading).  We  found  four  eggs,  two  in  the  corner  nest  and 
two  in  the  closed  nest.  Margaret's  water-jian  didn't  work.  We  looked  to 
see  if  there  was  any  straw  in  it,  and  there  was  much  of  it,  right  where  the 
chickens  drink.  The  straw  had  come  inside  where  the  water  was,  and  we 
had  to  clean  it  out.  (Continuing  orally.)  After  wc  cleanej  it  out  and  put 
fresh  water  in,  we  put  a  Ikix  on  the  ■ground  and  set  the  water-pan  on  it.  We 
did  that  so  the  straw  would  not  get  in.    I  should  think  that  the  people  who 
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go  out  this  afternoon  would  like  to  see  if  there  is  any  straw  in  the  pan. 

Margaret.     I  don't  see  how  the  straw  could  get  through. 

Barbara.    I  saw  it. 

Jim^  I  will  tell  you  how  it  could  get  in.  The  chickens  were  scratching 
around. 

Margaret.  I  know  it  could  not  have  gotten  through  the  hole,  because 
the  hole  is  so  small  you  can  scarcely  see  it.    It  may  have  been  in  the  can. 

Barbara.     Maybe  they  kicked  it  in. 

Grade  teacher.  I  think  Margaret  is  right.  The  chickens  could  not  kick 
straw  into  the  can  unless  the  child  who  filled  it  with  water  was  very  slow  in 
putting  the  lid  on.  The  real  danger  in  her  plan  is  that  straw  will  get  into 
the  water  after  it  flows  through  the  hole  into  the  open  pan,  and  to  set  the 
fountain  on  a  box  was  a  good  idea.    Philip,  will  you  read  your  report? 

Philip  (reading).  We  found  a  piece  of  brick  and  some  sticks  in  the  foun- 
tain. We  asked  the  children  not  to  throw  bricks  or  sticks  or  anything  in 
the  fountain,  because  it  might  easily  hit  a  hen  and  kill  her.  If  we  find  any 
more,  we  will  put  up  a  sign. 

Jim,  They  ought  not  to  throw  stones  or  sticks,  because  it  might  break 
an  egg,  you  know. 

Grade  teacher.  1  am  sorry  the  wire  fence  isn't  higher.  In  the  old  run- 
way nothing  like  that  could  happen.  Of  course  we  can  put  up  a  sign  if  you 
think  it  is  needed. 

Miss  B.  We  ought  not  to  put  up  a  sign  unless  it  is  really  necessary. 
People  will  think  we  are  fussy.    Jim  has  something  more  to  tell. 

Jim.  It  is  important,  too.  You  better  not  go  down  that  door  by  the  fire 
escape,  because  we  tripped  there  yesterday  and  cracked  a  whole  egg. 

Grade  teacher.  Thank  you,  Jim.  (Addressing  Mr.  M.,  who  has  just  en- 
tered the  room.)  George  and  Justin  have  made  some  models  which  they  wish 
us  to  see.  May  we  use  your  period  to  hear  about  them?  Perha*>s  you  can 
help  us  decide  upon  them. 

Mr.  M.    Certainly.    I  should  like  to  stay. 

Grade  teacher.    George,  you  may  show  your  model  first. 

George  (coming  to  front  of  room).    Well,  here  are  two  pans. 

Air.  M.    But  what  are  you  making,  a  cake? 

George.  I  am  making  a  model  of  a  water-fountain.  I  took  two  pie-tins 
and  I  took  a  can-opener,  and  I  cut  a  hole  so  I  could  put  a  jar  in  and  then  a 
hole  for  the  hen's  head,  and  then  I  got  another  tin  to  put  under  it.  Then,  in 
the  pantry,  I  just  got  the  right  bottle  to  fit  in  there,  and  then  with  a  knife 
I  chopped  a  rough  place  on  the  edge  of  the  bottle  so  the  water  could  come 
out.    I  am  going  to  make  this  bigger  and  put  more  holes  in  it. 

John  B.  I  should  think  if  a  hen  put  her  head  through  the  hole  there  she 
would  cut  her  head  on  the  tin. 

George.    But  this  is  only  a  model.    I  am  going  to  make  a  better  one. 
Ann.    If  it  were  made  out  of  wood  it  would  not  cut  the  hen. 
Justin.     If  you  made  it  of  wood,  the  little  pieces  of  wood  would   fall 
off  and  get  into  the  water,  and  the  chickens  would  drink  them. 
George.    I  could  make  it  of  two  pieces  of  wood. 
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Justin.  Then  why  don't  they  have  wood  pipes  in  the  city,  if  the  wood 
wouM  not  break  off  ? 

Mr.  M.  I  will  tell  you  something.  A  long  time  s.go,  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, they  had  wood  pipes  in  the  street  instead  of  iron  pipes. 

George.    They  would  rot. 

Afr.  M.  No.  so  long  as  there  was  water  in  them  they  would  not  rot. 
But  the  city  found  it  was  cheaper  and  better  to  use  iron  pipes. 

Barbara.    George,  are  you  going  to  have  glass  in  your  real  fountain? 

George.    Sure. 

Barbara.    But  suppose  (touching  the  bottle)  it  falls  over  and  l)reaks? 

George.    But  the  hole  is  not  going  to  be  so  loose. 

Barbara.  Don't  you  see  that  wood  is  lighter  than  glass,  and  that  would 
make  it  fall  over. 

George.  The  real  one  would  be  bigger — it  would  look  just  li'  ^  an  aero- 
plane. 

Miss  B.    Mr.  M.,  if  this  model  were  larger,  do  you  think  it  would  work? 

Mr.  M.    I  think  it  would  work  beautifully. 

Grade  teacher.  George  has  done  some  good  w(^rk,  and  I  am  proud  of 
him.    Justin  is  waiting  to  explain  his  picture. 

Justin.  This  is  a  pan  with  a  lid  on  it,  fastened  at  the  top  to  a  pulley  and 
there  is  a  spring  down  here  and  when  the  chicken  steps  on  this  spring,  she 
pushes  it  down  and  that  raises  the  lid,  and  when  ;he  gets  off,  the  lid  will  close 
down  again. 

Grade  teacher.    I  once  saw  a  grain-hopper  that  worked  with  a  spring. 

Mr.  M.  If  I  were  a  chicken  and  saw  a  spring  like  that.  I  would  not  get 
on  it. 

Justin.    But  there  is  going  to  l)e  a  board  over  it. 

Mr.  M.  Oh,  then  there  is  to  be  a  little  platform,  and  the  spring  is  under 
the  platform.    How  high  is  that  platform  going  to  be  from  the  ground? 

Justin.  Just  as  high  as  the  spring  will  let  it  go.  The  spring  will  come 
up  three  or  four  inches. 

Gertrude.  I  should  think  the  hens  might  be  afraid.  Chickens  frighten 
quite  easily. 

Justin.  But  the  spring  would  not  come  up  as  cjiiick  as  you  think  it  would. 
It  would  be  the  right  kind  of  spring. 

Jane.     She   might  not   have   enough    sense. 

Justin.  But  she  would  come  there,  and  very  naturally  she  would  learn 
it.    The  hen  would  go  there  once  in  a  while  and  she  would  get  the  water. 

Henry.  She  would  learn  how  to  do  that — like  the  closed  nest.  There 
is  only  one  door  to  get  in.     She  will  learn  to  step  on  the  board. 

Miss  B.  I  think  a  hen  very  soon  gets  accustomed  to  a  thing  of  that 
kind. 

John  B.  You  ought  not  to  have  it  up  against  the  wall.  There  would  be 
a  row  of  chickens  around,  and  they  would  get  the  water  all  at  once. 

Justin.     If  it  wasn't  next  to  the  wall,  it  would  be  next  to  the  fence. 

Mr.  M.  Suppose  there  were  a  numl)er  of  chickens  standing  around  the 
fountain,  and  they  had  their  heads  in  that  place  drinking  and  the  hen  on  that 
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board  should  step  off?    What  would  happen  then? 

Justin.  But  they  would  never  go  there  if  it  was  crowded — ^they  wouldn't 
if  it  once  happened. 

Grade  teacher,  Mr.  M.,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  Justin  to  make 
such  a  fountain? 

Mr.  M.  I  question  very  much  whether  the  chickens  will  want  to  drink 
from  that  fountain.    It  might  frighten  them.    I  think  Jane  had  the  right  idea. 

Justin.  But  they  really  wouldn't  know,  because  it  would  come  down 
slowly. 

Grade  teacher.    Do  you  plan  to  make  the  fountain  at  home  or  at  school? 

Justin.    I    will   make    it   at   home. 

Grade  teacher.  If  Justin  will  make  one,  we  shall  be  glad  to  try  it,  just 
as  we  are  testing  Margaret's  fountain  now. 

Kendall.  Well,  what  if  the  chicken  comes  along  here  and  the  spring 
doesn't  work? 

Justin.    But  I  would  make  it  so  it  would  work. 

Kendall.  Well,  see  here.  This  is  one  thing — people  make  automobiles 
to  run,  but  sometimes  they  don't  run,  and  it  might  be  the  same  with  the  water 
fountain. 

Justin.    But  automobiles  are  not  made  with  springs  and  cans. 

Grade  teacher.    I  think,  however,  that  Kendall's  caution  is  a  good  one. 

Justin.    But  every  once  in  a  while  we  would  oil  it  up. 

Grade  teacher.  The  idea  is  certainly  worth  working  on.  Perhaps  your 
father  will  help  you  make  it. 

Jim.    The  chickens  will  be  happy  when  we  get  all  this  done. 

*    *    41 

8.  Observations  on  molting. — For  a  week  or  so  mount  each  day  on 
paper  the  feathers  brought  in  from  the  hen-house,  noticing  the 
color,  size,  shape,  and  number  of  each  kind.  Bring  hen  to  class, 
and  identify  feathers  on  chart  with  feathers  on  hen's  body.  Note 
way  feathers  overlap,  and  compare  with  fish-scales.  Note  glossy 
appearance  of  coat.  Compare  with  hairs  on  head,  on  hand,  etc. 
Why  is  a  chicken's  coat  glossy  and  oily? 

Experiment. — To  show  that  sunflower  seeds  contain  oil,  in  order  to  under- 
stand why  poultry-men  feed  them  at  molting  time. 

Apparatus  necessary. — A  test-tube  fitted  with  a  one-hole  stopper  and  a  delivery-tube; 
Bunsen   burner. 

After  putting  sunflower  seeds  in  the  test-tube,  heat  the  tube  in  the  Bunsen 
flame  and  pass  the  gas  which  comes  through  the  delivery-tube  into  a  bottle 
of  water.  The  children  see  that  the  gas  condenses  and  forms  a  dark  oil 
which  floats  on  the  water. 

Questions. — Why  is  it  necessary  for  a  hen  to  have  food  which  contains 
oil?  How  does  the  oily  coat  protect  the  chicken  against  rain?  How  do 
canary  birds  behave  when  they  are  molting?  Did  the  ring-doves  in  first 
grade  molt? 

WINTER  QUARTER 
The  chickens  purchased  each  fall  are  early  spring  pullets,  so  that 
laying  may  begin  before  Christmas,  though  this  rarely  happens.    No 
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doubt  the  hens  have  to  grow  accustomed  to  tlieir  new  home,  to  the 
noise  of  the  playgrounds,  and  to  tlie  many  little  people  who  care  for 
them.  The  children,  however,  are  impatient  for  the  fun  of  gatliering 
eggs,  and  after  molting  is  over  are  constantly  asking,  "Why  don't  the 
hens  lay?"  From  various  sources  they  learn  that  men  who  keep  hens 
for  eggs  know  the  food-values  of  different  grains,  that  they  stress  the 
importance  of  feeding  a  balanced  ration,  and  that  they  keep  their  flocks 
active  and  contented.  Experiments  with  grains,  reading-lessons  on 
methods  of  feeding,  and  finally  egg-marketing,  which  by  February 
assumes  tlie  proportion  of  a  flourishing  business,  constitute  this  term's 
work  with  the  chickens. 

(a)     Experimental  Problems  with  Grains — 

1.  To  identify  grains  used  by  poultrymen. — Display  buiidles  of  wheat, 

oats,  buckwheat,  and  heads  of  Kaffir  corn.  Let  each  child  thresh  a 
head  of  wheat  in  his  hands,  blow  chaff  away  and  observe  the  seeds. 
Repeat  process  with  oats  and  other  grains.  Which  grain  is  easiest 
to  thresh  ?    WTiat  foods  are  made  from  these  grains  ? 

To  find  how  many  different  grains  the  commercial  chicken-food  con- 
tains, distribute  to  the  class  a  cupful  of  the  mixed  grain.  Have 
the  children  sort  it  into  piles,  collect  these  separately,  and  so  deter- 
mine the  relative  amount  of  each  kind  of  grain.  What  grain  do 
the  chickens  eat  in  largest  quantity?  Of  what  grain  do  we  eat 
the  most? 

2.  Testing  grains  for  starch. — Show  laundry-  and  cooking-starch,  and 

discuss  uses.  Let  children  make  starch  from  each  and  starch 
pieces  of  cloth.  Dry  and  compare  results.  Apply  iodine  test  to 
lumps  of  starch  and  to  starch  solutions  which  have  been  made. 
Note  chemical  changes.  Test  for  starch  the  cereals  brought  by 
children  to  school.  Explain  the  effect  of  starchy  foods  on  body. 
Is  starchy  food  good  for  children?     For  chickens? 

H.  Washing  test. — Washing-test  to  find  which  grains  contain  most  starch 
and  gluten.  The  materials  used  are  wheat  flour,  rye,  buckwheat 
flour,  cornmeal  and  oatmeal.  Divide  class  into  groups,  giving 
to  each  child  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  flour.  Tie  flour  into  piece  of 
cheesecloth,  and  wash  bag  in  bowl  of  water.  Squeeze  bags  dry, 
open,  and  compare  results.  Which  crumbles?  Which  is  sticky? 
Which  will  pull?  Explain  what  gluten  is.  Which  grain  contains 
most  gluten?  Which  contains  least  gluten?  Do  our  chickens 
need  gluten? 

Examine  bowls  of  water  and  pour  off  the  clear  water.  What 
remains?  Pour  all  starch  from  corn-meal  bowls  together.  Com- 
pare with  results  from  other  groups.  From  which  grain  did  we 
get  most  starch?  Least  starch?  Which  grain  do  we  feed  most 
to  chickens?    Are  we  feeding  wisely? 
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CORRELATED   READING 

F.  W.  Parker  Leaflets  on  methods  of  threshing  grains;  en  chicken- 
foods  and  methods  of  feeding,  mixing  hot  mashes,  ways  of 
sprouting  oats,   feeding  to  give  exercise,  etc. 

(b)     EcGS — 

With  great  joy.  the  children  give  the  first  egg  to  the  principal,  and  for 
weeks  after  they  eagerly  huy  the  eggs  for  gifts  to  parents  and  to 
friends.  Later,  accounts  are  opened  with  teachers  and  pupils  of 
other  grades,  and  at  the  end  of  each  school  month  the  class  make 
out  egg-bills,  collect  the  money,  and  receipt  for  same.  Two  of  the 
egg-bills  follow. 

Miss  Hendiy's  l-'gg  Bill  for  February 

1  egg $  .06 

2  eggs   12 

3  eggs   18 

Paid  Clerk, 

Ru  HARD  Carter,    Second  Grade  Store 

Marianne's  Egg  Bill  for  April 

1  egg $  .04 

2  eggs   ; . . .     .08 

3  eggs   12 

4  eggs   16 

5  eggs   20 

6  eggs   24 

7  eggs  28 

8  eggs    32 

Paid  Qerk, 

Jane  Finn,    Second  Grade  Store 

Eggs  Gathered  During  Winter  Quarter,  1918 

January   33 

February  143 

March    173 

Total 349 

Al)()ut  tills  time  an  (wcursion  is  inado  to  South  Water  Street, 
to  watch  tin*  men  caiidlo  and  sort  viXgi^.  and  to  visit  a  cold-storage 
plant.  In  this  way  the  children  get  a  l>etter  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  a  |)erfectly  fresh  e^g  and  an  understanding  of  the  terms 
firsts,  .srrond.s.  etc.,  as  used  in  market  <|Uotations,  which  they  cut  out 
and  bring  to  school,  in  order  to  help  decide  the  selling  price  of  their 
eggs.  The  following  stories  and  i)oenis  were  written  this  year  for 
the  Parker  Werk'li/: 
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SOUTH  WATER  STREET 

We  went  down  to  South  Water  Street.  A  man  opened  a  box  of  lemons, 
to  show  us  how  they  were  packed.  There  were  some  very  big  Spanish  onions. 
We  went  into  the  rooms  where  they  ripen  bananas.  It  was  very  hot.  We 
saw  a  man  looking  through  eggs  with  a  strong  light.  We  took  two  of  our 
eggs,  and  he  said  they  were  strictly  fresh.  The  rotten  eggs  were  black  and 
watery  inside.  Marg.^ret. 

THE  FRESH  EGG 

I  brought  it  home  in  my  pocket.  I  cooked  it.  My  mother  helped  me.  I 
ate  it.    It  was  good.  jjj^ 

ORIGINAL  POEMS 

Goldie  has  a  cosy  nest, 

Where  she  lays  her  eggs  in  rest. 
»     ♦     ♦     * 

When  the  yellow  sunshine  comes, 

Chickens  like  to  play, 
Scratching  in  the  ground  for  food, 

And  sometimes  in  the  hay. 

LETTER  FROM  A  FORMER  MEMBER  OF  SECOND  GRADE 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mar.  16,  1918. 
Dear  Aunt  M. — I  have  13  hens.  They  lay  6  to  lo  eggs  a  day.  Today  I 
put  in  half  a  barrel  of  sawdust.  The  chickens  cleaned  themselves  in  it.  In 
January,  I  got  from  4  or  5  to  S  eggs  a  day.  Some  of  the  days  when  they  laid 
8  eggs,  the  weather  was  10  degrees  below  zero.  The  hens  are  all  well.  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  about  the  chickens  at  the  Parker  School.  I  am  getting 
more  eggs  than  any  of  my  neighbors.  Love  from, 

Wall.\ce. 

SPRING  quartp:k 

The  culminating  feature  jof  the  chicken  project  should  be  the  care 
of  the  baby  chicks.  But  the  thoughtful  and  systematic  supervision 
^iven  at  the  hen-house  during  the  previous  terms  has  never  been  pos- 
sible in  the  spring,  and  so,  to  insure  safety  to  the  chicks,  and  to  pre- 
vent callousness  on  the  part  of  the  children,  because  of  responsibilities 
inadequately  performed,  the  entire  flock,  when  the  chicks  are  about  a 
week  old,  is  sold  to  children  in  the  grade  or  in  the  school,  and  the 
chicks  are  sent  at  once  to  their  country  homes.  The  class,  however, 
get  much  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  experience  of  planning  for  tlie 
chicks  and  of  watching  them  hatch. 

(a)     Planning  How  to  Make  a   Sitting  Hen  Co .m portable — 

1.  The  Nest. — In  class  discussion,  the  pupils  decide  that  the  nest  must 
be  large  enough  for  air  and  comfort,  easy  to  clean,  light  in  weight, 
and  enclosed  to  keep  laying  hens  away.    Stationary  receptacles  for 
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water  and  grain  are  provided,  so  that  hen  will  not  get  restless 
between  children's  visits. 

2.  Selecting  Eggs. — This  involves  deciding  whether  we  shall  buy  eggs 

or  use  our  own;  the  saving  of  the  largest  and  best  eggs  for  the 
setting,  so  that  chicks  may  be  strong  and  healthy;  and  finally  de- 
ciding the  correct  number  to  put  under  the  hen. 

3.  Food, — The  problems  are :    What  constitutes  the   best   food   for  a 

sitting  hen?  How  often  should  she  be  taken  off  the  nest?  For 
how  long  a  time  should  she  stay  off  from  the  nest?  What  daily 
exercise  should  she  have? 

«  . 

The  following  written*  reports  were  made  by  the  children  to  the 
class  on  their  return  from  the  chicken-house.  The  brief  written  state- 
ments were  of  course  supplemented  by  oral  explanations.  Growth  in 
power  of  expression  is  very  evident  from  quarter  to  (piarter. 

FALL 

I  put  a  catch  on  the  shed-door.  Henry. 

♦  ♦      ♦ 

1  put  the  shelf  up.  Carl. 

«      «      « 

We  nailed  the  hopper  up  on  the  fence.  J.\ne. 

♦  ♦      ♦ 

1  washed  the  bin.    The  grain  and  bran  had  come.  jjj^ 

♦  «      « 

We  put  a  roof  on  the  nest  that  Peggy  and  Richard  had  nailed  up  in  the 
run.  Marianne. 

4c         «         « 

I  dug  a  path  in  the  mud  so  the  water  could  drain  away  from  the  shed. 

Jack. 
WINTER  . 

We  were  going  to  hang  up  some  celery,  but  it  froze  in  the  pan  before 
we  could  get  it  out.     We  gave  some  alfalfa  instead. 

♦  ♦      ♦  Peggy. 
One  egg  was  in  each  open  nest,  and  three  in  the  closed  nest.     Wc  gave 

the  hens  some  scraps,  celery  and  grain,  grit,  and  an  ear  of  corn. 

♦  ♦      ♦  John  M. 
We  found  five  eggs  today.    Sometimes  the  eggs  are  warm  when  we  gather 

them.    They  are  different  colors.     Some  are  brown.     Some  are  tan  colored. 
Some  are  white.  Dorothy. 

*        i¥        * 

I  found  potatoes  and  carrots,  corn-bread,  meat,  eggs,  rice,  rye  and  wheat- 
bread  in  the  scraps.  John  B. 


*A  list  of  the  words  that  children  ask  for  when  writing  their  daily  reports  is  kept, 
studied  for  spelling-lessons,  and  the  children  (using  their  rubber-stamp  outfits)  print 
the  pages  of  their  chicken  dictionaries^  which  they  refer  to  when  writing.  Later,  these 
words   are   incorporated   into   their   individual    dictionaries. 
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SPRING. 
We  hung  up  six  ears  o^  corn  for  Saturday  and  Sunday.     We  went  into 
the  shed.    Suddenly  we  heard  a  big  nuise  in  the  chicken -ho  use.    Wc  went  in 
and  saw  that  the  corn  had  come  down  and  frightened  the  chickens.    We  gave 
them  some  grain,  and  they  were  all  right. 


We  got  eight  eggs,  Goldie  was  on  the  nest.  I  gave  the  chickens  some 
coarse  grit.  We  need  some  pebbles.  The  children  can  find  them  on  the  lake 
shore.  We  saw  a  mouse  under  the  bin.  We  think  ii  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  set  a  trap.  .    »    •  Dobothy. 

We  scraped  some  black  soil  out  of  the  holes  in  the  garden  to  sprout  oats. 
Wc  planted  oats  in  the  box  of  soil.  We  want  someone  to  water  them  every 
day.  There  is  a  leak  in  the  roof  of  the  sheil.  Somebody  should  mend  it 
after  school.  Henry. 

Charlotte  and  I  set  the  sprouted  oats  down  in  the  run.  At  first  the 
chickens  did  not  know  how  to  eat  them,  but  one  smart  hen  got  in  the  box  and 
pulled  them  up  by  the  roots.  Pecgy. 

I  went  to  the  hen-house,  and  there  were  two  hens  in  the  closed  nest. 
I  patted  one  of  them,  and  then  I  took  four  eggs  out  of  the  nest,  so  that  we 
gpt  seven  eggs  altogether.  After  school  I  went  to  the  hen-house  again,  and 
I  found  one  egg.  so  there  were  eight.  Jane. 

We  have  two  silling  hens  now,  Eleanor  is  the  second  one.  We  got 
seventeen  eggs.  Nick  said  that  thirteen  were  laid  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and 
we  got  four  this  morning,  John. 

Eleanor  has  been  sitting  two  weeks  and  one  day.  I  showed  her  some 
whole  corn,  but  she  would  not  get  oft  her  eggs.     I  gave  her  a  drink. 


ELEANOR  AND  HER  CHICKS 
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When  we  came  out,  we  found  that  Eleanor  was  ofT  her  nest.  We  looked 
in  the  run,  and  there  she  was,  all  wet.     Is  it  safe  to  have  a  sitting  hen  get 

wet  and  then  sit  on  her  eggs  ?  Barbara. 

«    «    « 

The  chicks  are  hatching.  First  I  saw  one  little  wee  head  stick  out  under 
the  mother's  wings.  Then  I  saw  two  heads  stick  out,  a  little  brown  one  and 
a  little  yellow  one.  One  little  chick  said  to  me,  "When  am  I  going  to  have 
my  lunch?    Am  I  going  to  have  it  with  the  other  chickens?" 

M..RIANNE. 

REFERENCKS 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Culture,  J.  H.  Robinson.    ..,(Ginn). 

Productive    Poultry    Husbandry,    Lewis (Lippincott), 

U.  S.  Government  Poultry  Bulletins. 

ACTIVITY  III— COLONIAL  PLAY  AND  PARTY  FOR 

SENIORS 

The  setlint^  for  the  oolonial  storios  is  gotten  largely  from: 

(a)  CoLONMAL    PKTikFs. — Showing   homes;    ways   of   heating   and    lighting; 

ways  (»f  travi'liiig ;   dressing;   spinning  and   weaving. 

(b)  Exi'FkiMKNTS  WITH   Coi.oNiAL  Artk  LKS. — Trying  to  warm   feet  over  a 

foot-warmer  filled  with  coals  from  furnace,  to  warm  blankets  with 
a  bed-warmer,  to  read  by  candle  Hglit,  to  make  thread  from  wool, 
to  spin  with  spindle  and  distaff.  Excursion  to  Hull-House  museum, 
to   sec  primitive   spinning  and  weaving. 

(c)  Ohservation  of  Coins,  Dl^hks.  ktc. — Especially  those  made  from  copper, 

brass,  pewter,  iron,  silver,  and  lead. 

Experiments. — Casting  in  clay-molds  pine-tree  shilling  souvenirs  far 
seniors,  made  from  broken  toys,  such  as  lead  soldiers.  Dyeing  thread  for 
bags  to  be  given  to  mothers  who  helped  with  colonial  party.* 

Experiments  to  shoic  colonial  methods  of  dyeing. — I)\cing  with  cop- 
peras and  iron  salts  (made  from  nails  rusted  in  water  and  vinegar)  ;  dyeing 
with   copperas   and    lye   made   in   ash-hopper    filled    with    hard-wood   ashes. 

Dyeing  with  burnt  copperas  and  lye;  with  onion  skins,  maple-bark, 
walnut-hulls,  sumach,  peach-leaves,  and  sometimes  with  indigo,  madder, 
cochineal,  and  aniline  dyes. 

CORRELATED  READING 

Weavers  and  Other  W^orkers,  by  Jennie  Hall (Rand  McNally). 

ACTIVITY  IV— MAKING  OF  MINIATCRE  CIRCUS 

The  second  grader  who  does  not  attend  the  Ringling  Brothers' 
Circus  is  a  rarity.  Before  the  thrill  of  that  experience  has  faded,  the 
children's  creative  powers  are  directed  toward  the  making  in  clay  and 
wood  of  a  miniature  circus  to  sliow  to  the  kindergarten  children. 

*In!>tea(l  uf  weaving  bags  as  usual  the  grade  knitted  for  the  Red  Cross. 


KNITTING   BONNKTS   AND    RI..\NKKTS    FOK    TKE    KED    CROSS 

Dresued  in  improvised  costumes,  they  tell  their  small  auditors  some 
daring  exploits  eonnected  with  the  capture  hikI  taming  of  their  trained 
animals,  sucli  as  the  camel,  clephfliit.  lion,  tiger,  anil  giraffe. 

Excursions  to  the  Zoo  jn  Liniiu.n  Pakk.— The  Su|ierinlendent  of  the 
Zoo  allows  ihe  class  to  see  special  feedings  of  the  animals,  and  personally  ex- 
plains and  answers  questions. 

In  class,  the  children  study  characteristic  movements,  habits,  ways  of 
catching,  taming,  and  training  animals,  as  well  as  the  domestic  use  of  the 
elephant  and  camel, 

CORRELATED  READING 

Just   So   Stories,   R,   Kipling iDoublcday) 

Jataka   Tales,   E.   C.    Babbitt (Crnlury) 

Little    Black    Sambo,    H.    Bannerman (Slakes) 

Reynard,  the   Fox,  K.   L.   Smythe (Amcr.   Bk.   Co.) 

ACTIVITY   V— (iAHDKNING 

Assisted  by  the  scit-nce  teaclier,  the  (-lass  dig  up,  manure,  and  bow 
in  oats  one  end  of  the  poultry  runway,  which  is  wired  off  for  this  pur- 
pose. Next,  frames,  covere<l  with  a  strong  wire-netting,  are  laid  over 
the  ground,  and  when  the  sprouted  oat?  peep  well  through  the  wires, 
the  chickens  are  allowed  to  range.  Ciourd  seeds  are  [ilanleii,  to  trail 
over  the  playground  pavilion,  atid  hollyliock  seeds  ordcre<l  from  Mt 
Vernon  are  sown  along  the  fence  horderiiig  the  poultry  yard. 


THE  THIRD  GRADE 


The  underlying  motive  of  the  work  in  third  grade  is  the  be- 
ginning of  {he  development  of  a  civic  consciousness.  The  problems 
upon  which  all  the  work  of  the  year  is  based  are  as  follows : 

I.    Why  did  men  start  a  settlement  at  this  particular  place? 

II.    Why  has  that  settlement  grown  into  such  a  large  city  in  ao 
short  a  time? 

III.  What  problems  did  the  people  have  to  solve  in  changing  the 

swamps  and  prairies  of  one  hundred  years  ago  into  the 
city  of  today,  and  how  did  they  meet  them? 

IV.  What  problems  are  there  left  for  us  to  solve  today  and 

tomorrow  ? 

In  the  solution  of  these  problems,  all  the  subjects  are  so  closely 
inter-related  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  any  one  and  say,  "This  is 
science/'  or  **This  is  liistory/'  In  fact,  sonic  of  the  material  in  the 
succeeding  outline  has  already  been  published  as  part  of  an  outline  of 
work  on  the  history  of  Chicago.  Its  re})etition  here  is  necessary  to  a 
complete  outline  of  the  work  in  science. 

I.    Why  did  men  start  a  settlement  at  this  particular  place? 

From  tlioir  readings  in  liistory,  the  (thildren  ^et  the  fact  that 
the  primary  reason  for  the  white  men  settling  here  was  because  it 
was  a  common  mccting-placo  for  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  who 
lived  in  the  surrounding  region.  This  at  once  gives  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion, how  the  Indians  came  to  hold  their  councils  here — a  question 
that  can  he  answered  l)est  by  science,  in  the  study  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  country.  By  modeling  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  sand-  or  delta-table,  and  by  using  a  large  relief-map  of 
the  United  States,,  the  children  come  to  some  realization  of  the 
ac(;essil)ility  of  Chicago  by  reason  of  its  situation.  They  also  note 
that  the  various  waterways  were  used  as  travel  routes  by  the  Indians, 
French  voyageurs,  and  fur-traders. 

Within  an  hour's  ride  on  the  train,  we  have  a  good  reproduction 
of  some  of  the  ])hysical  conditions  that  existed  in  Chicago  when  white 
men  first  settled  here.  Therefore,  a  trip  to  the  sand-dunes  of  Indiana 
gives  us  one  starting-point  for  the  science  work.    The  abundant  life 

4K 


A  SWAMP  AT  THE  DUNKS 

I  the  swamps,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  furnishes  another  obvious 
oswer  to  the  question,  Why  did  the  Indians  come  here?  Plants,  such 
i  the  wild  rice,  besides  funiishiDg  food  for  the  Indians,  attracted 
le  game  birds  in  countlegs  numbers;  and  the  birds,  as  an  abundant 
md  supply,  in  turn  attracted  the  Indian  hunters. 

0    Features  To  Be  Observed  on  Dune  Excursion. 

General  Character  of  the  Region. 

Character  of  the  Vegetation. — Color  and  falling  of  foliage. 

Character    and  Indications  of  Wild  Life,— Birds  and  animals. 

Character  of  Swamp  Soil. 

Seeds  and  Methods  of  Distribution. — Milkweed  (air  currents) ; 
'  »coms  (water  currents) :  burrs  (animals) ;  witch-hazel  (explosive 
power). 

Birds. — Wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  snipe,  sandpipers,  kingfishers,  herons, 
loons,  grebes,  red-wing  blackbird,  yellow-headed  blackbirds. 

'}    Specimens  To  Be  Collected. 

Samples  of  Soil.— Vegetable  mold,  sand,  clay,  gravel. 
Swamp  Vegetation. — Rushes,  cat-lails,  wild  rice,  etc. 
Dune  Vegetation. — Foliage,  fruits,  grapes,  prickly  pears,  cranberries. 

Animal  Life  in  the  Swamp. — Crayfish,  snails,  turtles,  salamanders, 
water  boatmen,  larva  of  dragon-fly,  larva  of  caddis-fly,  minnows,  etc. 

•)     SupPLEMENTARV  Excursions. 

To   Skokie   Marsh;   source   of  the  north   branch   of   the   Chicago   river: 
on  Chicago  river  and  branches  (to  give  general  idea  of  water  ways  in  and 
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around   Chicago);    drainage    canal;    Illinois-Michigan    canal;    Chicago 

One  larft)'  acninriiitii,  about  5  ft.  x  'Z  in.  \  1  ft.  5  in.,  and  several 
small  OIK'S,  liavf  liocii  stocked  at  different  times  with  specimens  eol- 
Icited  on  the  oxiurfions. 

The  following  reports  of  variims  trips,  written  by  the  children, 
show  how,  by  means  of  the  excursions,  the  interest  and  curiosity  of 
the  children  is  aroused,  and  a  heginning  is  made  in  training  the 
powers  of  observation. 

OUR  TRIP  TO  THE  SAND-DUNES 

VVe  went  to  Millers,  Indiana,  Friday,  October  9.  We  met  at  the  »diool 
at  7 :40  that  morning,  and  went  down  lo  the  LaSalle  Street  Station.  It  took 
us  about  an  hour  <m  the  train  to  ri'adi   Slillcrs.- 


swiiin|i>  anil  j,'real  i|uantilies  of  lumhlc-weed. 
and  briiivn,  and  f;ci]<[.     Many  trees  \ 


rnl.  \Vi'  walked  abullt  a  mile  al. 
crossed  the  ("aluinet  rivtr.  It  l..( 
We  climbed  Mime  dunes,  and  fov 
Tied  out  to  MC  wlial  tlif  foiintr; 
d  saw  the  dct'ij  blue  water  of  the  la 


as  shilling,  and  ic  was 
le  ri.iad  to  the  lake.  On  the  way 
■i-ry  swampy. 

plat-e  to  put  oiir  wraps.  We  then 
i  like.  We  climbed  a  high  dune 
,'am|><>,  and  ,sand  dunes  everj  where. 


my  different  kinds  of  bona 


We  found  wild  grapes,  colored  leaves,  and  m 
Helen   found  a  turtle's  egg  on  the  edge  of   Ihc 
about  one  and  one-quarter  inch  long.     It  was  oblong  in  shape.     Some  of 
the  boys  saw  a  snake. 

After  lunch  we  started  to  fish.  We  wanted  to  gel  some  things  for 
onr  aquarium.  Many  of  us  had  nets  and  the  director  had  a  dredge  to  use 
ia  the  swamps.  We  caught  crayfish,  tadpoles,  frogs,  leeches,  newts,  rock- 
fiih  and  minnows.  We  found  ihp  larvae  of  the  dragon-fly.  We  think  the 
dragon-fly   goes'lhrough   three   stages,   just   as   the  butterfly   does.     We  are 
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going  to  keep  it  through  the  winter  and  see  if  it  will  change.  One  of  the 
tadpoles  was  a  bullfrog  pollywog.  The  other,  we  think,  will  change  to  a 
green  frog  with  gold  buttons.  We  caught  two  kinds  of  snails.  One  was 
an  oval  oblong,  and  the  other  a  flat  coil.  We  caught  whirligigs,  water- 
boatmen,  larvae  of  the  May  fly,  and  water-beetles.  We  also  found  four 
kinds  of  water-weeds.  There  was  some  wild  rice  in  the  swamp.  Along  the 
edge  of  the  swamp  we  found  gentians,  the  bottle  gentian  and  the  fringed 
gentian.  Along  the  road  we  found  prickly  pear  and  witch-hazel.  The  witch- 
hazel  had  its  flower  and  fruit  on  at  the  same  time. 

We  started  home  at  3:15,  and  had  a  very  good  time  that  day. 

• 

CLARK    ROAD 

We  went  to  Clark  Road.  We  took  the  Illinois  Central  and  then 
changed  to  the  electric  car  at  Pullman.  Gark  Road  is  about  two  miles  west 
of  the  lake,  and  southeast  of  Gary.  We  followed  the  road  for  a  short 
distance  when  we  got  ofl  the  cars,  and  then  turned  north  into  the  woods. 
We  saw  some  aider-trees  on  the  way.  We  went  to  get  insects  for  our 
aquarium,  but  the  swamps  were  dried  up.  We  had  a  good  day  for  our 
excursion.  The  air  was  cool  and  the  sky  was  gray.  It  was  a  good  day 
for  walking.  Clark  Road  is  very  different  from  Millers.  There  are  no 
sand-dunes  there,  but  there  are  ridges  and  swamps,  and  swamps  and  ridges. 

RIDGES 

The  ridges  seemed  to  be  all  sand.    We  could  see  that  where  the  railroad 

cut  through.     On  top  of  the  ridge  the  soil  was  black.     We  wondered  how 

that  happened.     The  trees  were  mostly  oaks.    The  leaves  were  a  deep  red. 

Some    were    orange    colored    and    some    brown.     We    brought    back    many 

acorns.    The  second  grade  can  use  them  to  make  acorn  flour.    Some  of  the 

beautiful  green  moss  we  gave  to  the  seventh  grade.    We  found  some  prickly 

pears.     We  brought  back  some  of  the  fruit.     The  golden-rod   seeds   were 

just  ready  to  fly.   We  saw  some  milk  weed  seeds,  too.    We  found  horsemint, 

wintergrcen,  witch-hazel,  rose-hips,  false  indigo,  bird's-foot  violets  in  bloom 

dnd  blazing-star  on  the  ridges.     We  saw  two  bee-trees  that  had  been  cut 

down  for  honey. 

SWAMPS 

In  the  swamps  we  found  swamp-reed  and  some  wild  rice  stalks.  They 
both  grow  ten  or  more  feet  high.  There  were  many  cattails,  and  we 
picked  some. 

The  wind  blew  the  seeds  about  in  the  air,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  were 
snowing.  The  button-bush  grows  along  the  edge  of  the  swamps.  We  brought 
back  two  birds'  nests  that  we  found  on  the  button-bush.  One  nest  had  a 
soft  lining.  It  looks  as  if  a  little  field  mouse  had  made  it.  We  found 
several  cocoons.  They  were  the  cocoons  of  the  Promethea  moth.  W'e 
brought  back  some  swamp  soil.  It  was  very  black  and  fertile  looking.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  find  out  why  the  swamp  soil  is  so  different  from 
the  ridge  soil. 


ON  THE  KETUMN-  THIP 

We  did  not  g«t  insects  for  our  aquarium,  bul  we  found  out  many  things 
about  plants  in  the  swamps  and  on  the  ridges, .and  had  a  very  nice  trip. 
R,  H.  and  M.  P. 

THE   CADDIS-LARVA 

The  caddis-larva  has  a  little  house  around  him.  Sometimes  his  house 
is  made  of  plant-stems  and  hollow  seeds,  and  sometimes  little  stones.  When 
his  house  is  made  of  plant  stems  or  hollow  reeds,  he  live;  in  a  swamp,  but 
when  his  house  is  made  of  httle  stones,  he  lives  in  swift-flowing  streams. 
When  he  lives  in  swift-flowing  streams,  he  cannot  swim  much,  but  the 
things  he  eats  come  with  the  stream. 

The  inside  of  his  house  is  very  soft.  He  has  two  or  three  hooks  at 
the  end  of  his  body,  and  he  hooks  himself  in.  The  caddis-larva  eats  smaller 
animals  than  he.  and  he  is  so  juicy  that  hsh  like  to  eat  him.  and  that  is  the 
reason  he  makes  a  house  around  himself.  A  hollow  reed  is  not  so  good 
as  a  plant  stem,  because  the  plant  stem  hurts  the  fish's  mouth. 

M.  P. 

A  TRIP  TO  SKOKIE  MARSH  IN  MAY 

Winthrop  caught  some  leeches.  We  found  many  small  crayfish.  We 
caught  some  whirligigs  in  a  small  net  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  We  found 
many  small  oval  oblong  snails.  We  found  fresh  water  shrimps.  We  found 
the  larva  of  the  caddis-fly.  W-e  heard  and  saw  frogs.  We  saw  red-winged 
blackbirds,  a  sora  rail,  and  a  meadow  lark.  We  saw  a  scarlet  tanager. 
red-headed  woodpeckers,  bluebirds,  robins,  and  bluejays.  We  saw  several 
garter- snakes.  We  picked  spring-beauties,  marsh-marigolds,  a  few  purple 
and   dog-loothed   violets,  hepalicas   and   skunk -cabbages. 
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LEECHES 

The  leech  has  a  little  pad  at  each  end  of  its  body,  which  is  used  for 
sucking  blood.  Years  ago  doctors  used  leeches  to  draw  blood  from  people 
who  were  sick.  Occasionally  they  are  now  used  to  draw  blood  from  bruised 
or  discolored  places,  like  a  black  eye. 

Leeches  swim  with  a  wave-like  motion.  To  get  around  the  aquarium 
without  swimming,  a  leech  fastens  its  pad  at  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  side 
of  the  aquarium,  stretches  out,  circling  the  loose  end  of  its  body  about  until 
it  finds  a  place  to  fasten  it,  then  it  loosens  the  first  end  and  again  seeks  a 
place  for  the  loose  end. 

W.  C. 
OUR    AQUARIA 

In   one   aquarium   we   have   some   newts   and   snails.     The   snails   have 

hatched  some  eggs.     In  another  aquarium  we  have  a  mud  puppy.     One  of 

the  boys  caught  it  in  Geneva.     In  another  aquarium  we  have  a  large,  white 

French  snail.     French  people  like  to  eat  them.     Mrs.  Carley  gave  him  some 

lettuce,  and  he  ate  nearly  all  of  it.     He  has  now  begun  to  hibernate  for  the 

winter.     In,  another  aquarium  we  have  some  medicine  leeches,  and  they  are 

hibernating  for  the  winter  and  are  under  the  sand.     In  another  aquarium, 

we  have  a  catfish,  and  he  is  growing.     In  our  big  aquarium  we  have  goldfish, 

silver-fish,  and  minnows.     On  the  other  side  of  the  glass  partition,  we  have 

a   turtle,    some   small    frogs,   and   a   bullfrog,  but   we  think   the   little    frogs 

are  under  the  sand.     In  a  pan,  we  have  an  alligator.     Virginia   sent    it    to 

us   from   Florida. 

O.  T. 

OUR   BULLFROG 

Our  bullfrog  has  not  eaten  all  winter  long.  Last  week  I  brought  a 
little  frog  to  scho(jl.  Wo  put  him  in  the  aquarium  with  the  big  bullfrog. 
Mr.  Meyers  came  in  to  look  at  the  aquarium,  and  he  said  to  the  bullfrog, 
"It's  about  time  you  were  eating  something,  old  fellow."  And  the  bullfrog 
grabbed  the  little  frog  by  the  leg  and  swallowed  him  before  Mrs.  Carley 
could  stop  him.  Ho  pushed  him  into  his  mouth  with  his  front  paws.  Wc 
think  now  that  the  little  frogs  which  we  thought  were  hibernating  were 
eaten  up.  Today  Mrs.  Carley  put  a  piece  of  meat  on  a  thread  and  fastened 
it  to  the  top  of  the  aquarium.  It  fell  into  the  water.  When  Mrs.  Carley 
tried  to  pick  it  up,  the  bullfrog  grabbed  her  finger  and  wouldn't  let  go. 
Then  he  grabbed  the  meat  and  swallowed  it.  It  is  easy  to  feed  him  now. 
with  the  meat  on  a  thread,  as  he  just  pulls  it  off. 

H.  A. 

The  dune  excursion  gives  a  pliysieal  setting.  From  this  follows 
the  study  of  Indians'  homes  and  industries — cooking,  hunting,  fish- 
ing. The  result  of  the  trapping  and  hunting  of  the  Indians  was  a 
wealth  of  furs,  which  led  to  the  coming  of  the  fur-traders  and  the 
establishment  of  a  trading-post  and  fort. 
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STUDY  OF  ANIMALS  CONCERNED  IN  FUR-TRADING 

(a)  Homes. — Food  and  covering;  their  relation  to  us  (beaver,  muskrat, 
lynx,  badger,  bear,  wolf,  otter,  mink,  skunk,  fox,  squirrel). 

(b)  Comparison  and  functions  of  teeth  of  various  types  of  animals. — 
Incisors,   canine   teeth,   molars. 

In  taking  up  the  study  of  the  animals  hunted  and  trapped  for 
their  furs,  after  a  general  discussion,  each  ehihl  is  allowed  to  select 
one  animal  for  intensive  study.  Numerous  books  are  available  in  the 
room,  and  on  the  blackboard  is  posted  a  schedule  of  detinite  references 
to  books,  chapters,  and  pages  dealing  witli  each  animal.  So  the  chil- 
dren are  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  individual  work  and  find  con- 
siderable pleasure  in  learning  of  tlie  homes,  liabits,  and  cliaracteristics 
of  the  particular  animal  in  which  each  is  interested.  Information 
gained  in  this  way,  is  supplemented  by  frc(|ucnt  visits  to  the  Lincoln 
Park  Zoo,  wliere  the  living  animals  are  studied  and  sketched,  and 
l)V  the  studv  of  si)ecimens  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Another  helpful  feature  lias  been  the  exliibil  of  furs  (some  skins 
«nd  some  made-up  pieces)  loaned  by  Marsliall  P^ield  &  Co.  at  various 
'times.  The  children  learn  to  distinguish  tiie  diiferent  furs  and  develop 
^  real  interest  in  the  studv.  Tiie  heroic  side  of  the  life  of  the  fur- 
't;raders  and  trappers,  their  courage  and  clieerfulness  in  hardship  and 
danger,  their  resourcefulness  in  meeting  difHculties,  furnishes  an  ap- 
j>eal  that  quickly  arouses  and  holds  tlie  children's  interest. 

II.    Why  ha^  Chicago's  (jrotrth  been  so  rapid? 

(a)  Modeling  in   Sand-Table. —  (To  show   importance  of   Chicago  geo- 
^rraphically). 

(b)  Relief  Maps  of  Region  of  Great  Lakes  and  of  the  United  States. — 
Koutes  of  French  to  Chicago;  routes  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

(c)  Pioneer  Transportation  and  Reasons  for  Coming  West. — Possibili- 

"tics    of   western  country;   pictures  of    New    England   farms   and    Mississippi 

'Valley   farms,  contrast;  routes  of  travel  in  pioneer  (Jays;  methods  of  travel 

tiy  prairie  schooners,  ox-carts,  sledges,  flatboats,  pack-horses.     What  utensils 

did  they  bring  with  them?    What  kind  of  men  were  they?     Map  of  United 

States,  showing  water  routes  and  mountain  trails  used. 

(d)  Modern  Transportation. — Chicago's  importance  as  a  railroad  center; 
Illinois  tunnel. 

(e)  Industries. — Industrial  life  involved  in  supplying  our  needs;  raw 
material  and  sources — how  prepared  by  us ;  river  excursion  to  view  indus- 
tries;  grain  elevators;  lumber  yards;  manufacturing  districts;  lighthouse  and 
life-saving  station;  relation  of  Chicago  river  to  Chicago  portage  (Des  Plaines 
river  and  Illinois  river). 
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(f )  Imaginary  Trips  with  Francis  W.  Parker  Fast  Freight. — Stock-car 
taken  to  Texas  Ranch  for  cattle;  returns  to  Stock  Yards;  refrigerator-car 
to  carry  fresh  meat  east;  coal-car  trip  to  Illinois  coal  mine;  box -car  to  Min- 
nesota for  grain  and  flour;  furniture-car  to  Michigan  for  furniture. 

III.    What  civic  problems  arose  in  the  development  of  the  city? 

(a)  Water  Supply. — Different  methods  used  to  obtain  pure  water; 
water-tower  (experiment  to  show  that  water  seeks  its  own  level)  ;  purifying 
water  (experiment  showing  distillation  of  water)  ;  visit  to  pumping-station 
and  crib. 

PURIFYING   SALT   WATER 

We  tried  to  purify  salt  water.  Charles  suggested  boiling  the  salt  water. 
We  did  this,  but  it  did  not  purify  it,  because  it  left  the  salt  in  the  beaker, 
and  the  water  evaporated.  Then  some  one  said,  "Strain  it."  We  strained  it 
with  filter  paper,  but  that  only  got  it  clear.  It  still  tasted  very  salty.  Win- 
throp  said  to  catch  the  steam.  So  we  took  a  saucer  and  held  it  over  the 
beaker.  The  vapor  gathered  on  the  saucer.  As  the  saucer  was  cool,  the 
steam  turned  into  water.    The  water  was  pure. 


/f.»   Four  sC^ry  Hoast, 

CHILD'S  DIAGRAM  OF  CITY  WATER  SYSTEM 

(h)     Street  Problems. — Drainage  (lifting  Chicp^o  out  of  the  mud). 

(c)     Illuminalion. — Candle-making,    dips    and    molds;    candles    made    of 
paraflfin,  spermacctti,  wax,  tallow,  bayberry,  and  tested  for  illuminating  value. 

Experiment. — Heating    soft    coal    in    clay    pipe,    collecting    the   gas    and 
observing  the  oily  tar  and  residue  of  coke. 
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CHILD'S   DRAWING   OF  A  STILL 

(d)  Harbor  Problems. — Current  of  lalre;  necessity  for  piers,  govern- 
ment piers,  and  light-houses. 

IV.  Vfhai  are  some  of  the  present  and  future  needs  of  Chicago? 

(a)  More  Playgrounds. 

(b)  Electrification  of  Railroads. 

(c)  Better    Roads. — Completion    of    Boulevard    System. 

(d)  Adequate  Harbor. 

(e)  Adequate  Market  Facilities. 

(f)  Subway. 

(g)  Reforming   Municipal   System. 

V.  Miscellaneous  Topics, 

(a)  Study  of  Rivers. — Experiments  with  water  running  on  sand  in 
delta-table  to  show  formation  of  gullies  and  of  V-valleys. 

Source  of  river;  shape  of  basin;  tributaries;  canyons;  flood-plains;  del- 
tas; use  of  river  to  man,  animals,  and  vegetation. 

(b)  Study  of  Underground  Water  in  Connection  with  Wells. 

(c)  Study  of  Soil. — Sand ;  gravel ;  clay ;  loam ;  relation  of  soil  to 
garden. 

(d)  Harvesting  Garden  Crop. — Employment  of  farmer ;  employment  of 
farmer's  wife;  preservation  of  foods  for  winter;  comparison  of  wild  and 
cultivated  foods. 
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(e)  Study  of   Type   Trees. — Oak,   elm,   pine,   maple,   poplar.     Uses   of 
sap,  maple  syrup  and  turpentine.     Uses  of  wood ;  strength  tests. 

(f)  Weather   Record. — Prevailing  wind  learned  as  result  of   daily  ob- 
servations. 

(g)  Sunshine  Chart. — Monthly  summary  of  chart  is   made,  and  daily 
painting  typical  of  the  month  is  kept  as  a  record. 
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THE  FOURTH  GRADE 


The  fourth  grade  marks  the  beginning  of  a  renaissance,  as  it  were, 
for  the  normal  child.  There  come,  upon  his  mental  and  spiritual  hori- 
;jon  at  the  age  of  nine  and  ten,  the  dim  outlines  of  a  new  vision.  World 
consciousness  is  taking  form.  Because  of  this  consciousness,  there  is 
a  desire  to  stretch  out — figuratively  speaking,  with  both  hands  and 
feet — to  get  in  touch  with  sometliing  new.  To  feed  and  strengthen 
these  yearnings,  in  which  lies  so  much  mental  and  spiritual  force,  if 
but  shaped  aright,  is  the  purpose  of  the  fourth-grade  curriculum. 

For  this  reason,  Greek  history,  with  its  wealth  of  beauty  in  art, 
literature,  and  government,  and  world  geoyraphy,  with  its  multitu- 
dinous avenues  of  information,  are  made  in  this  school  vital  parts  of  the 
year's  work.  The  more  immediate  need  of  expansive  fellowship  is  met 
by  the  school  garden  and  grade  pets.  Reading,  writing,  literature, 
English,  arithmetic,  art,  clay-,  manual  training,  and  eurythmics,  are  all 
closely  correlated  with  these  major  interests. 

Geography,  gardening,  and  the  care  of  pets,  are  the  studies  which 
legitimately  comprise  the  science  work  during  the  year.  As  much  of 
this  stu(Jy  as  is  possible  is  made  concrete  through  personal  experience 
in  experimentation.  It  is  with  the  experimental  phase  only  of  the 
science  work  that  this  outline  deals.  The  other  phase,  that  gained  from 
second-hand  information,  is  outlined  very  briefly.  This  experimental 
work  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  other  work  of  the  curriculum 
that  to  formulate  it  into  a  detached  outline,  as  is  here  presented,  is  to 
give  a  somewhat  false  impression.  It  is  as  if  one  were  to  pluck  the 
aigrettes  from  the  heron,  and,  holding  them  forth,  to  say:  "Behold  the 
plumage  of  this  bird." 

However,  such  an  outline  will  arrange  itself  under  the  three  divi- 
sions : 

I.     Problems  arising  from  world  geography. 

II.     Problems  arising  from  the  making  of  a  grade  garden. 
111.     Problems  arising  from  the  care  of  pets. 

GEOGRAPHY 

No  textbook  is  used  in  the  geography  work  of  this  grade.    All 
information  necessary  is  gained  from  reference  books.    (See  list  at  end 

CO 
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of  article.)  Imaginary  journeys  in  search  of  food  furnish  the  motive 
for  study.  Cacao  and  meat  are  the  two  types  selected, — they  are  taken 
because  of  their  direct  appeal  and  their  wide  application.  Through 
cacao  the  tropical  regions  are  covered,  and  through  meat  the  temperate 
and  arctic.  Physical,  locational,  mathematical  and  anthropo-geographic 
points  may  well  be  developed  from  these  two  seemingly  inadequate 
types.  A  large,  loose-leafed  notebook,  of  rough  gray  paper,  is  made  by 
each  child.  This  is  the  Travel  Book,  and  in  it  are  kept  records  of  the 
trips,  such  as  maps,  time-tables,  pictures  of  railroads,  ships,  peoples, 
homes,  products,  etc. 

The  first  journey  starts  with  the  search  for  cacao.  Preparations 
are  made  for  the  trip  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  The  Great  White 
Fleet  steamer  is  used  from  New  York  to  Jamaica.  Observations  are 
noted  along  the  route  and  after  arrival.  A  day^s  visit  to  a  cacao  plan- 
tation in  Jamaica  is  made.  Full  observations  of  the  planting,  growth, 
gathering,  and  preparing  for  shipment  of  the  cacao  beans  are  noted. 
At  this  point  a  real  trip  is  taken  to  the  Garfield  Park  Conservatory,  to 
see  a  real  cacao-tree.  A  second  real  trip  is  then  taken  to  the  Bunte. 
candy  factory,  where  are  seen  the  full  processes  of  making  cocoa  and 
chocolate.  The  amount  of  cacao  beans  used  by  this  factory  raises  the 
question,  "Does  Jamaica  supply  the  world  with  cacao  ?'^  Other  regions 
nmilar  to  Jamaica  in  climate  are  searched  for.  The  journey  lengthens 
out  through  the  Panama  Canal,  to  Ecuador,  across  the  Andes,  down 
the  Amazon,  across  the  Atlantic,  through  central  Africa,  across  the 
Indian  ocean  to  southeastern  Asia  and  the  East  Indies.  Position,  cli- 
mate, surface,  differing  products,  people,  and  routes  of  travel,  are  all 
developed  through  this  study.  Several  actual  trips  are  taken  to  the 
Lincoln  Park  Zoo  to  see  the  animals  that  are  met  with  on  the  journeys. 

Several  big  questions  arise  in  this  work  that  only  the  laboratory 
can  answer  adequately.  The  following  pages  give  the  questions  and 
Ihe  laboratory  work  involved : 

In  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Jamaica,  a  child  asked,  "If  we 
are  out  of  sight  of  land,  how  does  the  captain  know  the  directions?" 
A  second  pupil  answered,  "The  compass  tells  him."  Th^  first  child  re- 
plied, *^ut  what  is  the  compass,  really  ?" 

Experiments. — The  Compass. — Magnetizing  a  needle  and  floating  it  on 
water.  Observing  the  direction  which  a  suspended  magnetized  bar  takes. 
Making  a  simple  electro-magnet.  Noting  effect  of  electric  current  on  the 
compass.  Using  the  compass  to  find  directions  in  the  room.  Noting  effect 
of  iron  in  the  room  on  the  compass.    Locating  magnetic  poles  on  world-map. 
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Having  arrived  at  Jamaica,  a  pupil  asked,  "Why  is  it  warmer 
here  than  in  Chicago  ?"  A  second  child  answered,  "Jamaica  is  nearer 
the  equator."  But  the  first  child  retorted,  "I  don't  see  what  that  has 
to  do  with  it,  besides,  I  don't  see  why  there  are  summer  and  winter 
anyway — the  sun  is  shining  just  the  same." 

The  work  done  to  answer  this  question  is  given  here  in  rather  full 
detail,  since  its  solving  took  many  weeks  and  proved  to  have  some 
rather  wide  correlations. 

Experiment. — Changing  Seasons  and  Light  Distribution. — The  school 
room  was  darkened,  and  with  a  globe,  a  stereopticon  spot-light,  a  twilight 
circle,  and  a  yardstick,  the  differing  positions  of  the  earth,  with  relation  to 
the  vertical  ray  of  the  sun,  were  worked  out.  The  distribution  of  light,  with 
the  varying  length  of  day  and  night,  was  observed. 

Several  lessons  were  devoted  to  the  summing  up  of  the  results  of 
this  experiment.  Drawings  were  made  of  the  earth  in  its  different 
positions.  Names  were  given  to  the  four  important  positions:  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  winter.  The  words  solstice  and  equinox  were  intro- 
duced. 

Then  the  question  was  asked  by  the  teacher,  "You  have  made  the 
statement  that  the  vertical  ray  from  the  sun  does  strike  the  earth  at 
different  places  during  the  year.  How  can  you  prove  tliat  this  vertical 
ray  does  change?"  From  the  discussion  that  followed,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  shadows  changed  length  and  direction  with  changing  posi- 
tion of  the  light;  hence,  difference  in  the  length  of  shadows  would 
prove  the  changing  position  of  the  vertical  ray.  Thereupon,  it  was 
decided  that  a  shadow-record  be  kept.  The  plans  for  a  shadow-board 
were  worked  out  by  the  class,  and  the  board  was  made  in  the  manual- 
training  shop  by  one  member  of  the  class. 

It  was  then  found  necessary  to  find  true  north  on  the  school 
grounds,  so  that  the  board  could  be  rightly  placed — also,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  know  the  difference  between  standard  and  sun  noon,  as  the 
shadows  were  to  be  measured  at  9  A.  M.,  noon,  and  3  :00  P.  M.  Ac- 
cordingly, each  child,  with  a  pin,  a  piece  of  paper,  and  a  sharp  pencil, 
recorded  the  shadows  of  the  pin  from  11 :30  A.  M.  to  12 :20  P.  M.  This 
work  was  done  on  long  tables  in  the  school  garden.  True  north  was 
found  by  the  shortest  shadow;  the  difference  between  the  time  indi- 
cated by  tlie  watch,  at  the  taking  of  this  shadow,  and  of  true  noon, 
gave  the  difference  in  minutes  between  standard  and  sun  time.  True 
north  was  compared  with  compass  north,  and  the  magnetic  declination 
of  Chicago  was  found. 
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The  shadow-board  way  placed  afcwrding  to  directions,  and  records 
of  the  shadows  at  y:00  A.  M.,  noon,  and  3:00  1".  M.,  were  made  Mon- 
days, WedneBdays,  and  Fridays  on  the  paper  plates. 

The  question  then  developed:  If  we  can  prove  that  the  length  of 
a  shadow  really  changes  in  Chicago,  how  can  we  get  evidence  that  it 
is  at  the  same  time  changing  in  other  places?  The  following  steno- 
graphic report  of  the  lesson  shows  the  result  of  this  inquiry. 

CLASS  LESSON 


to  the  cai 


We  V 
c  of  1 


jrked  out  a 


very  s 


;  that 


factory  explsiiation  for  ourselves 
s factory  to  most  of  us. 
Can  anyone  give,  in  a 


just   opposite   i 
down  there. 
),  here  is  the  sun,  and 
North  America. 


That 


A   few   were  absent  and  may  not  understand  it. 
very  few  words,  just  what  the  cause  of  our  winter  , 

Parke.  Well,  in  winter  the  axis,  you  know, 
south  to  what  it  is  in  the  north,  when  they  hai 
is  because  (gnes  to  the  board  and  drawi  n  diagra 
here  is  the  earth,  and  there  is  the  axis,  and  you  see 
And  here,  the  direct  ray  of  the  sun  hits  ilic  southernmost  part  of  the  earth — 
that  is,  throwing  most  of  the  hght  and  lieat  toward?  the  southern  part  of 
the  earth.  That  leaves  the  nortli  without  so  much  heat.  Here  the  direct  ray 
hits  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 

Teachtr.     Can  you  tell,  then,  where  the  sun's  rays  are  hitting  the  earth 
<lirectly  now? 

Parke.    Near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

Teacher.    Then,  what  season  are  they  havin;  there? 
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Parke.  They  are  having  summer  there,  and  here  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere we  are  having  winter. 

Teacher,    Then  let  us  take  six  months  later. 

Parke.  It  would  be  summer  here,  and  the  sun  would  be  shining  more 
on  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Teacher.    And  what  causes  the  difference? 

Parke,  In  the  winter,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  axis  of  the 
earth  is  inclined  away  from  the  sun.  The  north  pole  is  inclined  away 
from  the  sun,  and  the  south  pole  is  toward  the  sun. 

Teacher.  Some,  not  believing  what  Parke  has  said,  might  say  this: 
"How  can  you  prove  to  me  that  the  vertical  ray  does  change  its  position, 
as  Parke  has  said  it  does?" 

Eugene.    By  a  drawing. 

Teacher,    That  would  explain,  but  not  prove. 

Marion.  I  suppose  most  people  would  think  the  axis  pointed  in  the 
same  direction.  You  would  have  to  show  that  by  going  around  the  sun, 
keeping  the  axis  pointing  the  same  way,  using  something  to  represent  the 
sun  and  something  else  to  represent  the  earth. 

Teacher.    That  would  be  an  illustration,  not  a  proof. 

Marion.    We  could  use  the  shadow-plate. 

Teacher.    How  would  that  prove  it? 

Marion,    The  shadow  would  show  the  way  the  direct  ray  moves. 

Teacher.  But  we've  got  to  have  a  definite  proof  that  the  shadow 
actually  changes  its  position  in  the  south  as  well  as  the  north. 

Eugene.  We  could  take  a  shadow-plate  and  ask  someone  to  tell  what 
it  was  on  the  same  day  in  some  other  country. 

Teacher.  How  could  we  get  a  shadow-record  that  would  represent, 
say,  the  southern  solstice? 

Marion.  If  we  could  get  word  from  that  place.  I  don't  see  just  how 
we  can  do  it. 

Eugene.  Send  a  letter  to  one  of  the  men  who  takes  care  of  the  weather, 
and  see  what  the  weather  is  down  there,  and  ask  them  to  record  it  on  a 
piece  of  paper  or  something,  and  then  in  a  month  send  it  to  us  because 
we  are  studying  about  it. 

Teacher.  That  suggestion  is  excellent.  But  has  anybody  a  criticism 
about  using  the  weather-man? 

Jane.  My  father  learns  about  things  by  calling  up  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
because  they  know  most  of  the  things  like  that — because  they  know  the 
weather-men  at  different  places. 

Teacher.  That  would  be  still  getting  the  news  from  the  weather-man. 
Is  there  any  place  where  people  might  be  interested  in  what  we  are  doing? 

John.    I  know  some  people  in  California. 

Nancy.  My  aunt  lives  down  in  Houston,  and  if  I  wrote  a  letter  to  her, 
she  could  find  out  for  us.     We  could  send  a  night  letter. 

Richard.  Why  couldn't  we  write  to  some  schools  some  place  and  tell 
them  what  we  are  doing,  and  ask  them  to  make  a  shadow-record  and  send 
it  to  us? 
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Teacher,  Excellent  suggestion.  Those  boys  and  girls  might  be  just 
as  much  interested  in  recording  the  shadow  as  you  are.  If  we  could  get 
in  communication  with  some  schools,  what  are  the  places  that  we  should 
hear  from,  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  real  proof? 

Austin.    I  think  we  ought  to  send  to  Venezuela,  or  to  Argentine. 

Teacher,    Why  would  you  select  a  place  down  there? 

Austin,    Because  it  is  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

Teacher,  Let  us  make  a  list  of  the  these  places  (writes  on  the  board  as 
pupils  suggest), 

Benny,    One  at  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

Pauline,    At  the  equator. 

Letha,    At  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

Howard,    Between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  equator. 

Alice,    North  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

Florence,    That  could  be  here  in  Chicago. 

Teacher,  Very  good.  Now  what  shall  we  do  to  get  cities  on  these  im- 
portant lines? 

Alice,  Use  our  maps.  (Many  hands  up  approved  the  suggestion,  Long- 
man's School  Atlas  opened.) 

Teacher.    What  map  shall  we  use  first? 

James.    North  America. 

Teacher.    Who  can  give  us  the  page  in  the  Atlas f 

Carl,    On  page  9. 

Teacher,    "How  can  you  recognize  the  Tropic  of  Cancer? 

Parke,  By  the  dotted  line.  It  goes  through  Cuba  and  Mexico  and 
quite  close  to  San  Domingo. 

Teacher.    Cuba  is  one  island  in  what  big  group  of  islands? 

Nancy,    The  West  Indies. 

Teacher,  Is  there  any  large  city  in  the  West  Indies  that  we  might 
get  into  communication  with? 

Parke,    Havana,  in  Cuba. 

Teacher,  Now  for  a  city  on  the  equator.  Does  the  equator  pass  through 
North  America? 

Miriam.    No,  through  South  America. 

Teacher.    Wlio  can  give  us  the  page  for  the  map  of  South  America? 

Jane,    Page  18. 

Teacher,    How  can  we  recognize  the  equator  on  the  map? 

Richard,    There  is  a  line. 

Teacher,    What  kind  of  line? 

Pauline.    Continuous. 

Frederick.    On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  line  it  says  "Equator." 

Teacher.  Follow  this  line  with  your  finger  across  the  map,  and  see 
if  you  can  find  some  city  that  it  would  be  easy  to  get  in  communication  with. 

James.    Quito. 

Teacher.  1  must  tell  you  about  Quito.  It  is  way  up  in  the  mountains. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  to  Quito.  Isn't  there  some  city  on  the  eastern 
coast? 

John.    Para,  in  Brazil — ^just  a  little  south  of  the  equator. 
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Teacher.    Now  for  the  fourth  city,  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

Elisabeth.    Santiago. 

Teacher.  Suppose  we  continue  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, because  it  is  easier  to  get  into  communication  with  places  on  that  side, 
and  the  only  cities  that  would  be  willing  to  do  this  work  would  be  large 
cities.     How  are  the  large  cities  marked  on  the  map? 

Miriam.    They  have  a  little  square. 

Alice.    And  large  print. 

Teacher.    Who  has  a  city  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn? 

Warwick.     Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Teacher.    Locate  Rio. 

IVanvick.     Southeastern  Brazil. 

Teacher.  We  must  have  five  places,  you  said.  We  have  Chicago,  north 
of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  Havana,  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  Para,  on  the 
equator ;  Rio,  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn ;  and  now  we  must  have  a  city 
as  far  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  as  Chicago  is  north  of  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer. 

Frederick.     Buenos  Aires,  in  northeastern  Argentine. 

Teacher,  li  we  can  get  a  shadow-plate  record  from  each  one  of  these 
cities,  and  compare  their  shadows  on  the  same  day  with  our  shadow  on 
that  day,  would  we  have  a  proof  that  no  one  could  question? 

John.    Yes. 

Teacher.     What  do  you  think  our  next  step  should  be? 

Alice.  Write  a  letter  and  get  the  name  of  the  head  of  education  in  these 
towns  if  we  can. 

Teacher.  We  wjll  proceed  tomorrow,  then,  to  organize  some  plan  by 
which  we  can  get  these  letters  started  as  soon  as  possible. 

Several  English  lessons  were  devoted  to  the  eonipiling  of  the  let- 
ter to  be  sent.  The  following  is  the  letter : 

February  26,  1918. 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Para, 
State  of  Para,  Brazil. 

Dear  Sir: 

We,  the  Fourth  Grade  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  are  studying 
about  the  revolution  of  the  earth.  We  want  to  prove  that  the  direct  ray 
does  change  its  position.  We  think  we  can  prove  it  with  your  help.  We 
have  made  a  shadow-board  and  are  going  to  keep  a  record  of  the  direction 
of  the  shadow  here.  If  we  could  get  such  a  record  from  Para,  we  could 
see  the  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  shadow. 

The  shadow-board  is  18  inches  square  and  1  inch  thick;  it  has  a  stick 
2  inches  long  and  Y^  inch  in  diameter,  standing  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
board. 

We  have  cut  manila  paper  18  inches  square  with  a  hole  f^  inch  in 
diameter  in  the  center.  We  slip  this  paper  over  the  stick  on  to  the  board. 
Then,   on    this   paper,   we  mark   the   shadows    Mondays,    Wednesdays,    and 
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Fridays,   at   9   A.   M.;   noon;   and   3.    P.   M.     On   each   line   we   mark   the 
date  and  time.    When  the  paper  is  full  of  lines  we  put  on  a  new  sheet. 

If  some  school  in  Para  could  keep  a  record  for  March,  April,  and  May, 
and  send  us  the  record  at  the  end  of  each  month,  we  would  then  have  some 
real  information  about  the  changing  of  the  sun's  position.  We  should  be 
very  glad  to  send  our  records  if  you  cared  to  have  them. 

Hoping,  very  much  indeed,  that  one  of  your  schools  may  be  able  to  help 
us,  we  remain 

Yours  sincerely, 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Copies  of  this  letter  were  sent  to  Havana,  Cuba ;  Kingston,  Jama- 
ica; Para  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil ;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine.  Three 
replies  have  been  received  at  the  writing  of  this  report.  The  results  of 
the  experiment  are  eagerly  awaited. 

The  manual-training  teacher  followed  up  this  shadow-work  with 
the  making  of  pocket  sun-dials  and  various  contrivances  for  telling 
time.     His  report  of  tlie  problem  follows. 

A  STUDY  OF  TIMEKEEPING  DEVICES 

In  connection  with  the  science  and  geography  work  of  the  fourth 
grade  some  time  in  the  shop  was  devoted  by  the  boys  of  the  grade  to 
a  study  of  timekeepers. 

The  movement  of  the  earth  about  the  sun  with  the  attention  on 
the  lengthening  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  sun  could  not  very  w^ell  be 
discussed  without  some  reference  to  the  use  which  has  been  made  of 
this  fact  in  various  times  and  by  various  peoi)les  as  a  means  of  telling 
time.  This  gave  us  a  point  of  departure  and  reference  was  made  to 
the  use  of  .the  sun-dial  in  our  own  country  in  colonial  days.  The  com- 
parison between  the  present  and  the  past,  between  the  watches  and  the 
clocks  of  today  and  the  methods  of  earlier  times  offered  a  very  profit- 
able field  for  investigation  and  study. 

In  the  discussion  which  arose  it  was  found  that  nearly  all  of  the 
boys  knew  about  sun-dials.  The  sun-dial  on  the  school  grounds  was 
familiar  to  all,  and  many  had  seen  such  primitive  clocks  in  other 
places.  The  fact  that  in  the  time  of  Washington  tlie  sun-dial  was  still 
the  common  means  of  telling  time  was  a  fact  which  one  of  the  pupils 
brought  out  through  information  which  he  had  gathered  in  his  read- 
ing. In  Roosevelt's  Winning  of  the  \Vest  was  found  a  picture  of  a 
pocket  sun-dial  such  as  Washington  probably  carried  when  on  his  sur- 
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veying  trips.  An  attempt  was  made  to  duplicate  this,  and  each  of  the 
boys  made  one  and  tested  it  and  found  it  would  tell  time  approxi- 
mately correctly.  Comparison  of  the  sun-dial  with  the  watches  and 
clocks  of  today  brought  out  the  fact  that  while  watches  would  tell  time 
equally  well,  no  matter  where  the  watch  might  be,  it  was  not  so  with 
the  sun-dials,  which  must  be  made  for  a  definite  latitude.  The  dial 
could  be  used  to  tell  time  at  any  point  on  an  east  and  west  line,  but 
carrying  it  farther  north  or  south  of  the  given  latitude  would  destroy 
its  usefulness.  No  attempt  was  made  to  go  into  the  reasons  for  this  in 
detail,  merely  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  nearer  the  equator 
a  person  happened  to  be  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  the  more  nearly 
would  the  sun  be  directly  overhead.  This  would  necessitate  a  difference 
in  the  slant  of  the  gnomon  or  pointer  of  the  sun-dial,  and  the  angle  of 
the  gnomon  would  be  the  same  as  the  latitude  of  the  place  where  the 
dial  was  to  be  used.  This  meant  looking  up  the  latitude  of  Chicago, 
which  was  found  by  consulting  an  atlas  in  the  library. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  experts  were  needed  at  the 
time  sun-dials  were  in  common  use,  who  could  lay  out  very  accurately 
the  various  angles  needed,  and  that  these  men  were  called  dialers  and 
held  a  position  similar  to  our  watchmakers  of  today. 

Other  forms  of  timekeepers  discussed,  to  most  of  which  the  pupils 
had  found  reference  in  their  reading,  were :  time-candles ;  tarred  string 
which  was  knotted  at  intervals,  these  intervals  marking  the  time  when 
the  string  was  lighted  or  slowly  smoldered;  hour  glasses;  and  water- 
clocks.  A  list  of  these  was  made  and  certain  of  the  pupils  volunteered 
to  make  some  of  the  forms  discussed. 

The  water-clock  offered  an  opportunity  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
our  modern  clock  and  also  provided  a  field  for  invention  on  the  part 
of  the  class  in  the  realm  of  physics  and  mechanics.  A  brief  description 
of  the  method  by  which  this  was  worked  out  might  prove  of  interest. 

1.  The  Malay  islanders  used  a  cocoanut  shell  to  tell  time.  This 
had  a  very  small  hole  in  it  and  when  it  was  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water 
it  gradually  filled  and  sank,  thus  marking  an  interval  of  time.  It  was 
then  emptied  and  set  afloat  again.  Here  the  science  involved  was  that 
of  water  pressure.  An  interesting  class  discussion  as  to  the  rat«  at 
which  it  would  fill  ensued,  some  pupils  contending  that  as  the  cocoa- 
nut  filled  with  water,  the  speed  with  which  it  sank  would  be  increased, 
owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  water  which  it  contained.  The  fact 
that  the  w^ter  which  entered  the  cocoanut  when  it  was  neariy  full 
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would  have  to  push  against  all  the  water  which  it  then  contained  meant 
that  tlie  rate  at  which  it  filled  would  be  slowed  down.  When  the  cocoa- 
nut  was  first  put  to  float,  the  water  entering  the  empty  shell  would 
merely  have  to  displace  the  air  and  would  therefore  enter  more  readily. 
This  would  also  be  increased  by  the  added  weight  of  the  shell,  which 
at  that  time  was  considerably  above  water.  This  weight,  bearing  down 
on  tlie  surface  of  the  water,  would  naturally  become  less  as  the  shell 
became  submerged  in  the  water.  These  were  facts  which  various  pupils 
brought  out  in  the  discussion,  and  which  one  boy  proved  to  his  satis- 
faction by  making  an  experiment. 

2.  The  Hindus  improved  upon  this  by  using  a  copper  bowl.  The 
shape  was  similar  to  that  of  the  cocoanut,  but  the  added  advantage  lay 
in  the  fact  that  bowls  could  all  be  made  uniform,  so  that  a  standard 
unit  could  be  preserved  by  several  people.  The  same  objection  as  in 
the  case  of  the  cocoanut  shell  still  held  true :  namely,  that  the  irregular 
shape  of  the  vessel  and  the  lack  of  a  uniform  rate  made  it  impossible 
to  divide  the  unit  into  equal  periods  of  measurement. 

3.  The  Chinese  water-clock  was  an  improvement  upon  these  two 
methods  in  that  the  vessel  was  cylindrical  so  that,  by  placing  one  vessel 
above  the  other  and  allowing  the  water  from  the  first  to  flow  into  the 
second  at  a  constant  rate  of  speed,  it  was  possible  to  divide  the  straight 
sides  of  the  cylinder  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  desired  and  thus  mark 
off  uniform  divisions  of  time.  The  pressure  was  kept  constant  in  the 
following  manner. 


Supply  is  greater 
than  escape  thereby 
keeping  level  in 'A' 
constant  and  rate  c(  fiow  uniform. 


S=  supply 
0  =  outlet 
E  =  escape 


1 

B 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion,  the  class  was  asked  to  give  some 
attention  to  devising  means  by  which  the  amount  of  water  that  had 


ro 
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flowed  into  the  lower  vessel  could  be  indicated  outside  of  the  vessel. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  our  clocks  have  dials  on  the  out- 
side by  which  we  can  readily  see  what  period  of  time  has  passed  with- 
out the  necessity  of  opening  up  the  clock.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  "inventions"  of  the  various  members  of  the  class,  some  of  which 
show  considerable  ingenuity. 

In  this  discussion  the  fact  was  brought  out  that  the  pressure  of 
the  water  was  the  power  by  which  the  various  indicators  were  made 
to  move  and  that  the  size  of  the  opening  through  which  the  water 
flowed  was  tlie  escapement  which  determined  tlie  rate  of  speed.  Some 
of  the  devices  planned  were  adaptations  of  devices  seen  elsewhere,  such 


S 


as  the  oil-gage  familiar  on  automobiles,  and  the  water-tank  seen  along 
the  railroad.   Others  were  attempts  to  make  the  water,  by  means  of  the 
power  which  was  stored  in  it,  move  hands  in  somewhat  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  hands  of  our  modern  clocks  move.    The  following  drawing 
shows  the  attempt  of  one  boy  to  solve  this  problem  in  the  water-clock. 
The  familiarity  displayed   with   such   devices   as  levers,   floats, 
weights  and  the  laws  of  gravity  shows  the  interest  manifest  in  these 
subjects  and   proves   the   need   of  more  work  involving  elementary 
physics  in  these  early  grades,  especially  when  this  work  is  laden  with 
a  human  interest,  developed  through  their  geography  and  history  work 
and  centered  around  some  simple  device,  connected  with,  the  common 
every-day  life  of  people.    Carried  on  in  this  way  and  removed  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  realm  of  the  abstract  experiment  of  the  science 
laboratory  familiar  to  all  students  of  secondary  education,  this  science 
work  can  not  help  but  have  a  vital  place  in  the  course  of  study  of  the 
elementary  school. 
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fandf^art  of 

diffe-reni  lencflh  whicii 
will  produce  different 
speed)  when  spools 
arc  revolved  by 
strings. 


F    f 


A-FI(Jat 

B-Rod 

F-  Fulcrum 

W-  Weight  to  balance  float 
5-S-  Spools  aroimd  which  string 
is  wound  and  to  which  Hands 
are  fastened. 


As  in  much  of  our  work,  this  study  is  to  be  presented  to  the  rest 
of  the  school  in  the  form  of  a  morning  exercise.  Plans  for  this  have 
not  as  yet  been  completed.  Some  suggestions  whicli  the  class  has  made 
as  to  the  form  of  this  exercise  are  rather  interesting,  especially  the 
suggestion  that  pupils  taking  part  wear  costumes  of  the  people  de- 
scribed in  the  exercise,  such  as  the  Hindus,  Malays,  Chinese,  and  early 
Colonials.  Also  the  suggestion  that  Father  Time  have  a  conspicuous 
part,  perhaps  as  announcer. 

At  the  present  time,  March  22nd,  the  study  is  not  completed,  but 
it  is  the  intention  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  clock  as  we  know  it  to- 
day from  these  early  beginnings  and  attempts  to  divide  the  day  into 
parts  of  equal  length.  This  can  not  be  done  without  a  certain  amount 
of  comparison-  between  the  value  placed  upon  time  in  civilized  and  in 
uncivilized  communities.  This  ranges  from  that  of  the  lowest  form  of 
civilization,  in  which  distinction  is  made  merely  between  night  and 
day  or  light  and  darkness,  up  to  that  of  the  modern  day  of  the  express- 
train  and  the  aeroplane,  with  the  stop-watch  and  the  split-second 
chronometer. 

The  weight-dock,  the  spring-clock  and  the  electrical  devices  for 
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regulating  and  setting  clocks  and  watches  at  a  uniform  time,  by  both 
wireless  and  telegraph,  will  all  be  touched  upon  before  the  study  is 
complete. 


While  studying  the  climate  of  Jamaica,  the  question  was  asked 
by  the  teacher,  'TV^hy  is  there  more  rainfall  on  the  northern  than  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island  ?"  An  understanding  of  air  movements 
was  necessary  to  answer  this  properly. 

Experiments — ^Wind. — Burning  a  candle  underneath  a  raised  glass  fun- 
nel. Observing  the  direction  of  travel  of  the  warm  air.  Observing  -con- 
vection currents  by  the  radiator.  Ventilating  a  room  properly.  Using  a 
vacuum-pump  to  show  pressure  of  air.     General  discussion. 

Experiments — Condensation. — Boiling  water  in  flask  over  Bunsen 
burner.  Watching  condensation  on  upper  part  of  the  flask.  Holding  cold 
Mason  jar  over  flask  mouth.  Watching  condensation.  Meaning  of  vapor. 
Condensing  vapor  by  passing  cold  water  through  parallel  tubes.  Boiling 
water  with  red  rock  salt  in  it.  Condensing  water — finding  no  salt,  no  color, 
in  condensed  water.  General  discussion  of  causes  of  rainfall  and  wind 
movement  as  indicated  by  these  experiments. 

As  the  journeys  continue,  frequent  repetition  of  the  principles  of 
seasonal  changes  and  wind  movement,  in  explaining  the  climate  of 
regions  visited,  is  made.  The  pleasure  of  the  class,  in  applying  its  new- 
found knowledge,  seems  to  increase  with  use  rather  than  to  decrease. 
One  child,  in  explaining  the  heavy  rainfall  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Andes,  in  Peru  and  Ecuador,  said:  "My  mother  has  been  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  she  says  tliorc's  an  awful  rainfall  there.  And  I  sus- 
pect, here  in  South  America,  it  is  something  like  that.  You  remember 
that  experiment  we  had  in  the  laboratory,  showing  that  warm,  moist 
air  condenses  wlien  it  comes  into  contact  with  any  cold  object — well, 
that's  what  causes  the  rain  here  in  Ecuador  and  Peru.  The  warm, 
moist  air,  comes  rolling  in  from  the  east"  (sweeping  his  hand 
across  the  Amazon  valley),  "and  when  it  tries  to  get  over  the  Andes, 
it  condenses." 

The  second  geography  journey  starts  in  search  of  meat,  with  the 
questions:  Why  have  we  been  asked  to  have  a  meatless  day?  Where 
does  our  own  meat  come  from? 

A  trip  to  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  is  made.  The  lines  of  im- 
portation of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  into  the  city  are  found  out ;  routes 
are  traced  up,  and  sources  of  supply  discovered.  An  imaginary  journey 
is  then  taken  to  the  great  plains,  and  westward  to  the  irrigated  alfalfa 
farms.  A  modern  ranch  is  visited.  Chief  centers  of  packing  other  than 
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Chicago  are  viaited;  iroutea  of  ahipment  to  eastern  markets  worked  out. 
A  ahipment  ia  followed  to  Europe.  Chief  centera  of  importation  there 
are  visited.  Comparisons  are  made  with  other  countries  producing' 
meat:  Argentina,  Chile,  Brazil,  Uraguay,  Venezuela,  Bussia,  India, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  The  journey  is 
then  continued  to  Australict  as  a  typical  meat-producing  country. 
While  there,  comparisons  are  made  with  the  chief  non-meat-producing 
countries,  such  as  Japan  and  China,  and  those  producing  a  radically 
different  kind  of  animal — countries  in  the  arctic  regions. 

The  science  problems  for  this  work  have  been  covered  in  the  cacao 
journey.  A  review  of  principles  with  different  application  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  This  part  of  the  geography  work  is  developed  in  the 
spring  quarter,  and  the  time  given  up  to  indoor  experimental  science 
is  now  transferred  to  the  garden,  the  real  nature  laboratory. 

GARDEN  WOEK  (Agriculture) 

The  child^s  motive  for  having  a  grade  garden  this  year  is  to  aid 
in  the  conservation  movement,  hence  all  planting  is  to  be  vegetables. 
The  outline  of  the  work  is  as  follows : 

(a)  Seeds  to  Be  Used.— What  vegetables  are  best  suited  to  the  garden 
space?  Of  these,  which  shall  be  planted  so  that  the  ground  may  be  pro- 
ducing from  spring  to  fall  frost?  Study  of  seeds,  bulbs,  and  tubers;  study  of 
roots;  study  of  difference  between  roots,  bulbs,  and  stems. 

Final  selection  of  radishes,  lettuce,  and  onions  for  early  garden;  these 
to  be  harvested  before  close  of  school.  Then  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  parsley, 
and  horse-radish  to  be  planted  in  the  same  space.  The  second  planting  will 
grow  with  little  care  during  the  summer  when  school  is  closed,  and  will  be 
ready  for  harvesting  in  October. 

(b)  Soil, — What  kind  of  soil  is  in  the  garden  plot?  Is  it  ready  to  be 
used.     What  is  soil? — surface  soil,  sub-soil?     Of  what  is  soil  made? 

These  questions  are  answered  by  a  review  of  work  done  during  tlie 
preceding  fall,  when  soil  was  examined  and  analyzed  for  window-boxes 
for  the  fourth-grade  room.  The  work  then  given  was  as  follows : 

Composition  of  soils. — Mineral  and  vegetable  matter?  What  is  humus, 
sand,  loam,  clay,  iron,  lime?   From  where  does  the  soil  get  these  elements? 

Experiments — Mineral  Study. — Making  limestone  by  means  of  shells 
sunk  in  lime.  Examining  beach  pebbles.  Examining  sand.  Making  iron 
oxide. 

The  difference  between  limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite  was  brought 
out  in  this  work.  One  child  wanted  to  know  about  igneous  rocks,  so  a 
general  discussion  of  volcanoes  and  their  action  ensued.  Much  interest 
centered  in  Vesuvius.  Pumice,  ash,  lava,  were  examined.  Then  an  arti- 
ficial volcano  was  made  in  the  laboratory,  using  a  pile  of  sand,  gas,  and 
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compressed  air.  This  Ifssoii  was  followed  liy  stere<i])tieoii  views  of  active, 
dormant,  and  extinct  volcanoes. 

This  work  in  soils  is  reviewed  in  the  spring  quarter,  with  the  additional 
experiment  of  testing  the  garden  soil  for  humus  and  comparing  it  with 
leaf-mold,  loam,  open  field  soil,  and  lake  sand. 

Experiment — Humus  Content. — Dry  thoroughly  samples  of  five  soils  to 
be  tested:  leaf-mold,  loam,  soil  from  open  field,  lake  sand,  garden  soil. 
Take  equal  amounts  of  each;  place  in  tins,  heat  red  hot  in  the  furnace. 
Weigh  after  burning.  Note  observations  as  to  weight  of  ashes.  Draw 
conclusions.     Bottle  samples  of  soil  before  and  after  baking. 

Experiment — Water  Content, — Fill  five  glass  tubes,  stoppered  at  lower 
end  with  notched  cork,  with  five  kinds  of  soil,  one  kind  to  each  tube.  In 
a  sixth  tube,  place  dry,  pulverized  leaves.  Have  equal  weight  in  each  tube. 
Pour  in  water  from  measuring-glass  slowly.  Note  amount  of  water  ab- 
sorbed before  water  begins  to  run  out  at  bottom.  Chart  observations. 
Explain  film  moisture  or  capillarity.    Call  attention  to  dry  farming  principle. 


From  the  above  experiments,  draw   conclusions  ; 


»   needs   of   garden 


(c)  Fertilizers. — Why   are    fertilizers    used  ?      How    are    plants    fed  ? 
What  are  the  chief  plant  foods?    What  are  the  chief  fertilizers  used? 

Experiment — Fertiliier, — Making  fertilizer  from  strong  lye  solution  and 
meat  bones  brought  from  home.    How  should  fertilizers  be  applied? 

(d)  Working  the  Soil.— Spading,   pulverizing,    raking,   applying   fer- 

(t)     Plantinc— Making  rows;   determining  depth  of  planting   (onion 
seeds  and  onion  sets),  thickness  of  planting,  compact  or  light  covering. 


(f)  Care. — Kce|)intj  the  soil  ]oii>c;  spriiikliiig  (iinuiuiit  and  frequency)  ; 
thinning;  weeding.  Charting  wtcds  that  are  troublesome.  Watching  for 
noxious  insects;  noting  appearance,  haiiils.  destructive  qwalilies,  and  means 
of  elimination.  Gathering  of  vegetahles  and  disiiosing  of  them  (exception 
onion  sets).  Cleaning  of  garden  ready  for  second  planting.  Planting  beets, 
carrots,  parsley,  horseradish.  Contrast  depth  of  planlinK  with  earlier 
vegetables.     Why  should  this  be  so?     Making  arrangements  for  care  during 


The  affection  bestowod  by  the  grndo  upon  this  wnr-ganloii  is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  writings  from  the  class. 


WAR  GARDENS 


The  fourth  grade  is  makin 
the  swing  used  to  be.  We  havi 
lettuce.   In  the  garden  there  a' 


;  a  war-garden.  The  garden  is  out  where 
planled  radishes  and  beets  and  onton;  and 
e  fourteen  small  gardens,  and  two  people 
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work  in  each  one.  The  way  we  planted  our  garden  was  to  take  a  piece 
of  string  and  tie  two  sticks  on  it,  one  on  each  end;  we  put  these  sticks 
in  the  ground  to  mark  our  rows.  Then  we  planted  our  seeds.  When 
we  got  through  with  one  row,  we  took  the  sticks  out  and  put  some  other 
sticks  in.  These  sticks  had  no  string  between  them.  We  put  them  there 
so  that  we  could  tell  where  we  had  planted.  We  planted  our  lettuce  in 
flower-boxes  on  the  window  sill  in  our  room.  When  it  got  big  enough  to 
transplant,  we  ptlt  it  out  in  the  garden.  Warwick. 

*  *    * 

To  transplant  the  lettuce  in  the  garden,  we  used  this  method:  we  took 
a  piece  of  wood,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  we  hit  it  with  a  brick  to  make  a 
hole  about  one  inch.  The  holes  we  made  two  inches  apart  After  the 
plants  were  in  the  holes,  we  pressed  the  ground  around  them,  and  then 

we  watered  them.  Pauline. 

*  *    * 

We  arc  trjring  to  do  our  bit  in  this  war  as  much  as  we  can.  The 
government  is  asking  us  to  plant  a  war-garden.  The  farmers  are  at  the 
job,  working  harder  than  ever.  Many  of  us  are  going  to  stay  after  school 
and  work  on  our  gardens.    We  want  success  in  our  gardens. 

Wilhelmina. 

GRADE  PETS 

From  the  care  of  pets,  there  come  a  breadth  of  sympathy  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  living  things  which  no  one  questions. 
In  fact,  such  a  statement  is  itself  trite  in  the  light  of  recent  school 
work.  But  the  experience  gained  by  the  fourth  grade  the  present  year 
in  animal  husbandry  and  aquatic  life  has  been  a  little  unusual.  It  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  tragic. 

In  the  fall  of  the  present  school  year,  the  aquarium  was  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  prepared  for  three  goldfish,  a  turtle,  and  a  mud- 
puppy.  The  means  by  which  fish  breathe,  and  the  fish's  need  for 
oxygen,  were  observed.  Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  fresh  water  in 
the  tank  was  duly  appreciated.  However,  a  violation  of  the  rule  not  to 
overfeed  the  fish  resulted  in  the  death  of  two;  then  a  sympathetic 
member  of  the  class  replaced  these  by  two  others.  Later,  an  un- 
discovered trouble  with  tlie  automatic  supplying  of  the  water  caused 
the  death  of  the  three  remaining  fish.  The  mud-puppy  and  the  turtle 
survived.  The  class  immediately  scrubbed  the  aquarium  with  Dutch 
cleanser  and  sterilized  it  with  boiling  water.  At  the  present  writing, 
the  aquarium  is  ready  for  its  new  occupants — types  of  spring  swamp 
life. 

The  following  paragraphs,  written  by  members  of  the  class,  will 
give  the  attitude  of  the  class  toward  their  aquatic  experiences. 
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THE  AQUARIUM 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  fourth  grade  had  some  fish,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  fish  we  had  once  upon  a  time  are  all  gone,  every  last  one — 
yes,  every  last  one.  But  we  are  getting  along  pretty  well.  Dr.  Lukens  has 
given  us  some  snails  and-  snail  eggs,  and  some  leeches,  and  one  of  the 
boys  has  given  us  two  turtles,  and  we  think  we  will  get  some  tadpoles.  So 
you  see,  we  are  not  so  bad  of!  after  all.  WUlard. 

*    *    * 

We  had  some  fish,  but  they  did  not  like  us,  the  water,  or  the  room, 
so  they  said  they  would  not  live  with  us,  and  died.  Frederick. 

«    *    * 

The  animal  husbandry  was  equally  tragic.  In  the  fall  a  ealf^  six 
weeks  old^  was  given  to  the  class.  Many  hours  of  manual-training 
work^  in  school  and  out^  were  necessary  to  the  getting  in  order  of  the 
little  barn  and  runway.  Many  examples  in  arithmetic  developed  in 
measurements.  Short  English  lessons  arose  from  the  telling  of  the 
work.  Unfortunately^  the  calf  arrived  at  school  at  the  time  the  milk 
famine  arrived  in  Chicago.  The  calf  demanded  three  gallons  of  milk 
a  day — such  a  quantity  was  not  to  be  had  during  the  shortage.  Cream 
was  one  day  resorted  to;  evaporated  milk  another  day.  A  careful 
mathematical  computation  by  the  class  convinced  the  children  that,  as 
one  member  wittily  put  it,  the  calf  was  going  to  bankrupt  the  class. 
So  he  was  sold  after  three  weeks'  ownership.  But  his  price  did  not 
balance  the  milk  account.  However,  much  valuable  information,  as  to 
how  to  feed  a  calf  and  what  to  feed,  was  obtained  by  the  children. 
Also,  good  observational  work  was  done  in  reading  the  thermometer 
when  testing  the  temperature  of  the  milk  and  water. 

The  Angora  goat,  which  came  later  to  take  the  place  of  the  calf, 
required  little  care.  Water,  tested  by  the  thermometer,  was  given  him 
daily.  Alfalfa  was  kept  fresh  in  his  box,  and  salt  was  tucked  away  in 
a  comer  of  his  stall.  But  one  cold  February  morning,  he  broke  the 
gate  of  his  runway  and  disappeared !  The  story  of  these  two  pets  was 
told  by  a  member  of  the  class  in  the  following  paper : 

ANOTHER  SAD  PET  STORY 

The  fourth  grade  of  1918  was  very  fortunate  to  get  a  gift  of  a  pet 
calf.  The  calf  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Seaman,  but  he  drank  so  much 
milk  a  day  that  we  decided  to  give  him  back.  Mrs.  Seaman  said  that  she 
gave  him  to  us.  So  we  sold  him.  Even  then  he  didn't  pay  for  the  milk 
he  had  drunk.  "Next,"  said  the  fourth  grade,  and  "next"  did  come.  Russell 
Olson,  being  still  fond  of  animals,  brought  us  a  goat.  It  was  a  cold 
winter  morning,  and   snow  was   on   the  ground — we   found  the  goat  was 
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I  Our  teacher  said  when  she  was  on  the  hus  she  saw  a  goat,  but 
ot  think  it  was  ours.  When  we  found  it  was  ours,  we  went  out  to 
Dat-hcuse,  found  its  tracks,  and  traced  it  In  the  park.  There  we  lost  its 
.  Several  times  boys  went  oiil  and  tried  to  lind  him,  btit  couldn't. 
otified  the  police.  A  policeman  chased  him  down  to  Chicago  Avenue, 
lere  lost  him  in  an  alley.    Gone!     And  he'll  never  come  hack. 
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THE  FIFTH  GRADE 


As  an  experiment  for  the  current  year  we  undertook  to  do  away 
4Argely  with  the  arbitrary  classifying  of  human  knowledge  and  school 
periods  into  the  conventional  academic  subjects;  we  planned  to  sub- 
/rtitute  the  study  of  what  has  taken  the  place  of  the  home  industries 
of  town  and  farm,  and  of  the  quiet  social  delights  of  the  home  and 
plantation  life  of  colonial  days.  In  the  curriculum,  tlierefore,  there  is 
not  .the  usual  division  into  history,  science,  mathematics,  etc.  What  is 
here  gathered  together  is  rather  the  science  work  selected  out  from  the 
children's  activities, — to  some  extent  therefore,  separated  from  the  en- 
vironment and  correlations  in  which  rest  the  mainsprings  of  motive 
and  interest. 

In  organizing  tlie  problems  of  the  curriculum  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  method  of  work  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  choice 
and  organization  of  the  material.  We  are  trying  to  train  the  children 
in  initiative,  to  choose  what  they  should  do  and  to  do  it  with  all  their 
might;  to  plan  to  meet  difficulties  and  overcome  obstacles  by  thinking; 
to  co-operate  and  aid  mutually  without  disturbing;  to  find  informa- 
tion; to  ask  sensible  and  helpful  questions;  to  open  up  a  subject  for 
further  study;  and  to  see  problems  and  interesting  things  to  do  in  the 
commonest  circumstances  of  their  daily  lives.  No  outline  of  work  done 
can  ever  be  followed  strictly  by  a  subsequent  class,  since  the  initiative 
of  the  second  class  would  alter  the  problems  and  the  make-up  of  the 
class  would  change  the  mutual  aid  and  interests.  Work  done  by  a  pre- 
vious class  never  can  appeal  to  a  new  group  as  ah  untried  field  does. 
Each  year's  work  should  be  different  from  every  previous  one.  It  is 
not  to  be  understood,  therefore,  that  all  of  the  following  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  any  one  class  within  a  year. 

The  children's  initiative  cannot  start  and  supply  all  or  even 
nearly  all  of  the  problems  of  the  course.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
training  lies  in  educating  pupils  to  find  problems  and  recognize  vital 
questions  of  lasting  value  in  distinction  from  trivial  questions  that 
waste  time  and  hinder  progress.  The  teacher  must,  therefore,  develop 
large  and  interesting  problems  with  the  class.  The  seven  large  type- 
studies  that  follow  are  intended  to  be  of  that  character. 

Furthermore,  there  should  always  be  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
the  pupils  to  offer  whatever  they  will  that  they  think  is  interesting. 
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Such  contributions  are  largely  spontaneous  in  interest  and  initiative^ 
since  they  grow  out  of  what  the  children  think  or  do  or  read  or  hear 
in  their  leisure  time.  This  material  will  come  in  as  unorganized 
scraps  or  suggestions  and  to  a  considerable  degree  irrelevant  to  any 
other  work.  The  teacher  is  usually  too  preoccupied  with  his  or  her 
o^n  outline  of  work  to  give  deserving  and  unbiased  welcome  to  these 
distracting  questions.  Many  of  them  do,  nevertheless,  connect  up  with 
the  large  type-studies  and  should  be  brought  into  their  proper  rela- 
tion to  these.  Others  that  are  promising  in  value,  even  if  they  lead 
far  afield  from  the  teacher's  outline,  should  be  given  time  and  at- 
tention. Those  that  seem  xmlikely  to  lead  anywhere  should  be  side- 
tracked. Finally  a  considerable  number  of  such  questions  can  be 
welcomed  and  answered  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  questioner 
but  without  taking  much  time,  when  the  teacher  decides  they  are 
not  worth  while  to  develop  more  fully  with  the  class.  Thus,  one 
of  the  pupils  announced  one  day  that  he  was  ready  to  explain  the 
four-stroke  cycle  of  the  gas-engine.  It  developed  into  several  lessons 
and  started  the  type-study  of  the  automobile.  Many  other  problems 
grew  out  of  these  lessons.  Another  pupil  brought  a  problem  in  con- 
struction of  a  meccano  model  of  a  derrick  he  had  seen  in  use  where 
a  stone  building  was  being  constructed.  The  point  was  interesting 
and  worth  while  but  was  not  part  of  our  year's  outline.  Another 
pupil  wanted  to  build  a  dollhouse.  We  saw  most  elaborate  and 
interesting  dollhouses  on  one  of  our  excursions,  but  I  did  not  see  mv 
way  clear  to  encourage  the  making  of  the  dollhouse  further  than  giving 
a  few  minutes'  time  to  building  with  the  wooden  dometo  or  cement 
blocks.  The  problems  in  regard  to  the  torpedo,  submarine,  and  net 
to  catch  the  U-boats  were  welcomed  but  quickly  passed  by  as  they  did 
not  promise  so  much  as  other  questions  before  us. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  PROJECT 

All  starting  is  diflBcult,  partly  because  the  pupils  do  not  at  first 
understand  what  they  are  expected  to  do,  and  partly  because  most  of 
them  have  no  established  interests.  A  child's  motives  have  a  much 
narrower  range  because  they  are  largely  selfish.  To  develop  responsi- 
bility  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  pupil  feel  responsible  to  a  group,  to 
share  what  he  knows  and  learns,  and  thus  to  be  responsible  for  study- 
ing with  intelligence.  During  the  previous  summer  I  had  corresponded 
with  the  members  of  the  class  and  had  asked  them  what  they  wished 
to  study  in  the  coming  school  year.   I  got  them  to  tell  me  what  they 
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did  in  their  spare  time.  Later  in  the  fall  I  asked  them  all  to  write 
what  they  would  do  if  they  had  an  hour  a  day  available  for  individual 
work  for  a  month.  I  also  wrote  out  on  paper  many  projects  and  poated 
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them  for  the  pupile  to  see;  I  put  a  lot  of  meocano  and  erector  parte 
within  their  reach,  some  of  it  in  coDstructed  models.  Some  pupils 
brought  other  models  that  they  had  made  at  home,  e.  g.,  meccanograpb, 
derricks,  automobiles.  I  brought  some  partly  finished  jobs  about  the 
school  to  their  attention  and  asked  for  volunteers.  Also  on  excursions 
we  always  sought  to  find  problems.  Some  trips  were  made  expressly 
to  see  the  problems  in  the  commou  things  around  us,  such  as  the 
operation  of  the  sucker  dredge  in  Lincoln  Park,  the  reproduction  in 
models  of  the  derricks  in  use  wliere  buildings  were  being  erected.  To 
find  how  these  worked  and  how  to  demonstrate  their  operation  led  to 
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numerous  problems  of  mechanical  construction,  (e.  g.,  the  grasping- 
tongs  of  a  derrick,  the  managing  of  the  ropes  and  pulleys  on  a  swing- 
derrick,  the  construction  of  a  sheer-leg  derrick,  that  we  saw  at  the 
plant  of  the  Chicago  Shipbuilding  Company,  and  an  adjustable  swing- 
arm  drill  that  we  also  saw  there).  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  pupils 
tested  frequently  for  interests  and  to  ask  their  parents  what  the 
children  do  in  their  spare  time.  Thus  I  found  one  girl  with  an  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  caterpillars.  Another  is  genuinely  interested  in 
the  structure  of  the  bony  skeleton.  As  she  put  it,  she  wants  to  com- 
pare the  skeleton  of  a  monkey  with  the  human  skeleton.  We  are 
planning  a  series  of  visits  to  the  Field  Museum  for  her.  These  strong 
interests  affect  other  children,  and  soon  they  are  caring  to  plan  and 
to  do  things  likewise. 

Some  children,  of  course,  show  considerable  perseverance  in  their 
interests.  Whenever  I  find  that  a  pupil  is  voluntarily  seeking  for  a 
chance  to  do  some  work,  or  is  working  on  a  job  outside  of  school,  I  feel 
pretlj  sure  he  will  accomplish  something  in  school.  Thus,  one  boy  got 
his  idea  in  class  and  the  next  day  produced  a  pair  of  tongs  that  he 
had  made  at  home,  out  of  wire.  Ajiother  has  followed  up  the  study  of 
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some  of  the  coustctJatiuus  with  an  evening  epcnt  in  atar  gazing  at  the 
school  and  is  planning  a  school  trip  to  the  Academy  of  Science  to 
see  the  Atwood  CclcBtial  Sphere. 

We  started  out  in  September  by  a  general  survey  of  the  city,  the 
street  plan,  landmarks,  routes,  and  sections  of  the  city  and  environs. 
On  these  first  excursions  much  other  material  was  collected  for  a  start 
in  individual-pupil  projects.  The  class  was  organized  for  work  on 
problems.  Those  with  ideas  and  capable  of  independent  work,  were 
given  great  freedom.  Those  needing  directions  and  capable  of  follow- 
ing directions,  were  given  positions  of  responsibility  as  secretaries  and 
monitors.  Those  who  showed  neither  orifpnality  nor  responsibility 
were  assigned  to  directed  tnsks  under  the  leadership  of  other  foremen 
(ir  chairmen.  Problems  wore  written  on  cards  and  kept  on  file  in  a  box 
until  undertaken  by  a  pupil.  Projects  under  way  were  kept  in  a  second 
box,  and  completed  project*  in  a  third  filing-case. 
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The  children  reproduce  what  they  see  on  excursions  in  drawings, 
models^  and  sand-tahle  scenes.  We  use  the  meccano  and  erector  setSy 
supplemented  by  extra  pieces  of  tin  and  wire  and  building  blocks. 
We  build  bridges,  elevators,  conveyors,  boats,  clocks,  looms,  derricks, 
sawmills,  concrete-mixers,  steam  rollers,  automobiles,  steel  skyscrapers, 
etc.  We  model  in  clay  and  paint  in  water-colors.  We  draw,  model, 
and  locate  good  examples  of  Gothic,  Bomanesque,  Benaissance,  and 
Colonial  architecture.  We  collect  and  arrange  in  systematic  order 
sets  of  specimens  illustrating  processes  in  the  industries ;  also  albums 
of  pictures  of  Chicago  scenes,  and  historical  and  geographical  scenes 
in  North  America. 

We  list  the  foreign  plants  in  the  park  conservatories,  the  sources 
of  the  building  materials  in  interesting  buildings,  the  specimens  in 
the  Field  Museum,  the  chief  manufacturing  centers  in  the  United 
States.  We  collect  interesting  advertisements  that  tell  things  worth 
while  knowing  and  that  offer  pamphlets  with  further  information. 

The  sorting  and  keeping  in  order  of  these  papers,  pictures,  re- 
ports, specimens,  and  models,  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  training  to 
habits  of  order  in  work,  and  perseverance  in  study.  The  working  to- 
gether on  committees  develops  the  ability  to  co-operate  with  others. 

As  a  sample  of  the  development  and  treatment  of  a  larger  prob- 
lem I  shall  take  the  one  listed  below  as  fifth  in  the  outline  of  type- 
studies.  ^\ 

The  problems  of  machine  construction  for  the  children  very 
naturally  associate  themselves  with  the  automobile,  as  that  is  the  most 
generally  interesting  and  familiar  machine  in  their  environment. 

One  day  in  the  fall  term  our  most  versatile  initiator  announced 
his  readiness  to  give  the  class  a  talk  on  the  four-stroke  cycle  of  the  gas- 
engine.  While  I  welcomed  the  subject,  I  was  still  surprised  at  the 
clearness  with  which  he  developed  his  points  through  chalk  diagrams : 
intake,  compression,  power,  and  exhaust  strokes.  The  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  internal  combustion  engine  and  the  steam-engine 
came  out  pretty  clearly.  Other  problems  likewise  opened  up :  Why  do 
you  have  to  crank  a  gas-engine  ?  What  are  spark-plugs  ?  What  is  the 
carburetor  for  ?  How  does  it  work  ?  What  is  evaporation  ?  What  is  the 
cut-out?  What  does  the  muffler  do  and  how  does  it  work?  In  what 
ways  does  the  steam-engine  differ  from  the  gas-engine?  What  is 
the  reason  the  gas-engine  has  so  many  cylinders  while  the  steam-engine 
has  only  one?  Why  does  not  the  steam  engine  need  cranking?  Why 
does  the  steamer  have  an  advantage  on  starting  on  a  hill  ?  What  is  the 
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arrangement  of  valvee  in  the  steam-chest  F  We  had  a  toy  eteam-«ngiiie 
that  we  operated  in  the  room  and  it  showed  the  valve  action  pret^ 
well.    It  also  demonstrated  the  need  of  the  flywheel. 

We  have  Dyke's  Cyclopedia  of  the  Automobile  with  ezcellentl; 
dear  dia^ams,  hut  all  working  parts  that  we  can  bring  into  the  dasB- 
Toom  or  demonstrate  on  the  ruimiiig  car  when  on  school  ezcuraiona,  we 
nse. 

One  of  the  boys  made  one  of  the  simpler  automobile  models  ont  of 
meccano.  It  had  no  differential.  It  took  several  lessons  before  the 
class  took  hold  of  the  problem  at  all.  I  found  they  had  never  realized 
in  their  thinking  any  problem  at  all  in  making  the  driving-wheels  torn 
a  comer.  One  pupil  thereupon  built  a  rigid  crown-gear  drive  to  a 
single  back  axle  and  demonstrated  what  it  could  do  and  could  not  do 
in  turning  a  comer.  This  performance  waa  contrasted  with  the  con- 
ditions that  they  all  knew  exist  in  any  automobile  whose  rear  vheeb 
tnm  independently  of  each  other.  Quite  a  number  of  the  class  made  a 
point  of  visiting  the  automobile  show  in  the  Colieeum  to  investigate 
special  problems  in  the  dissected  demonstration  chassis.  One  of  out 
ablest  mechanical  geniuses  has  since  constructed  out  of  meccano  parts 
a  good  working  model  of  a  regular  automobile  differential  that  shows 
perfectly  bow  it  is  possible  to  transmit  power  to  both  wheels  at  the 
same  tdme  or  to  shift  the  power  to  either  driving-wheel  automatically 
as  the  car  turns  to  the  left  or  to  the  right.  How  is  this  managed  when 
a  steam  locomotive  goes  around  a  curve? 

The  problems  of  the  headlight,  of  the  lighting  system,  of  the 
generator,  of  the  starting  motor,  of  the  speedometer,  have  come  up 
and  are  within  the  children's  interest  and  comprehension  to  a  con- 
udezable  eztttnt 
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The  universal  joint  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  generally 
useful  of  the  mechanical  problems  of  the  driving-shaft.  It  can  be 
completely  demonstrated  by  meccano  construction.  The  chain-drive, 
the  transmission-gears,  the  camshaft  that  operates  the  intake  and 
exhaust-valves,  the  link-chain  speedometer,  driving-sliaft  and  the 
flexible  transmission  of  power  from  wheel  to  wheel  by  coiled  spring 
enclosed  in  a  (flexible  tubing  furnish  absorbing  problems  of  interest 
and  value. 

The  construction  of  the  carburetor  can  be  made  reasonably  dear 
by  dissected  models. 

One  of  the  boys  took  up  the  problem  of  the  construction  of  the 
air-pump  and  took  a  pump  apart  to  learn  its  internal  construction. 
Although  it  took  him  a  good  while  to  do  the  work  he  got  a  good  deal 
out  of  it,  as  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  taken  any  machine  to 
pieces.  Its  action  in  pumping  air  is  yet  to  be  compared  with  the 
action  of  a  water-pump  in  raising  water  and  of  a  force-pump  in 
delivering  water  under  pressure  in  a  pipe.  We  shall  make  models  of 
both  and  have  already  visited  pumping-stations. 

In  the  fall  the  class  went  on  excursions  to  see  gas  engines  at 
work  cutting  silage  and  filling  silos. 

The  work  on  the  gas-engine  has  raised  the  question  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam-engine  and  its  effect  on  transportation  and  industry. 
The  older  methods  of  travel  on  foot  and  by  horse  and  wagon,  by  row- 
boat  and  sailboat,  are  pictured  and  the  effect  on  communication  and 
travel  is  worked  out.  The  fact  that  we  are  in  an  age  largely  dominated 
by  the  gasoline  motor  and  electric  motor  is  made  clear.  Thus,  too, 
the  great  change  known  as  the  industrial  revolution  from  the  home 
industries  to  the  factory  system  is  illumined  and  seen  from  a  different 
connection  beside  that  of  the  development  of  the  spinning  and  weaving 
mills  under  Type-Study  No.  II,  Textiles, 

TYPE  STUDIES 

I.  Farminq. — This  study  is  cnrricd  out  bv  work  in  tlie  school 
garden,  by  visits  to  farms,  by  classwork  in  rocit<itions,  by  the  making 
of  models  of  farm  machinorv  in  the  meccano  sets,  bv  excursions  to 
museums  and  the  International  Harvester  plant. 

Fall. — Harvesting,  corn-cutting,  silo-filling,  winter  wheat. 

Winter. — Soils;  plowing;  harrowing;  planting;  cultivating;  rainfall 
and  snowfall  in  relation  to  winter  and  spring  crops;  relation  of  farming 
to  other  industries,  and  its  relation  to  the  winning  the  war. 


Spunc— The  farmer's  fight  with  insects  and  weeds;  spraying  and 
hoeing;  the  testing-boxes;  seedlings;  germination;  garden  work. 

II.  Textiles.— In  this  study  we  have  made  seven  different  Borts  of 
hand-looms,  spindles  and  distaffs,  warping-frame,  cord-machine  for 
doubling  thread,  spinning-frame  for  hand-spinning;  we  have  rajged 
cotton,  flax,  and  hemp  in  the  school  garden;  we  have  retted  and 
scutched  and  hackled  the  flax;  we  have  spun  on  the  hand-spindle  and 
spinning-wheel;  we  liave  woven  designs  into  cloth;  we  have  visited  the 
Hull  House  Museum  and  tlie  Field  Museum.  This  study  is  reported 
in  Year  Book  Vol.  IV,  lOlS. 
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III.  Wheat. — In  this  study  of  the  grains  we  take  corn  as  the 
type,  hecause  of  its  size  and  abundance,  to  show  tlie  type  features  of 
a  grain,  in  flower,  stem,  and  leaf;  we  visited  the  flour-mill  and  we 
made  a  school  model  of  a  flour-mill;  the  bread-making  in  the  domestic 
science  room  is  followed  by  a  visit  to  Schulze's  bakery.  The  study  of 
the  wheat  harvests  of  the  world  throughout  the  year  reviews  the 
seasonal  relations  of  the  great  wlieat  arons  and  the  mutual  interest 
of  all  mankind  in  the  world's  bread  production  and  liread  rationing 
during  the  Great  War.  This  study  is  reported  in  Year  Book  Vol. 
IV,  1915. 

IV.  Chicago  Industries. — A  different  industry  is  studied  inten- 
sively each  year,  the  other  chief  industries  sufficiently  for  purposes  of 
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comparison  and  to  understand  Chicago's  commerce,  with  the  trade 
routes  to  and  from  Chicago.  Thus,  while  we  are  studying  ship-build- 
ing in  detail  as  a  type,  the  other  great  industries  of  iron  and  steel, 
lumbering,  furniture  manufacturing,  meat-packing,  and  the  making 
of  farm  machinery,  are  related  to  the  ship-building,  and  the  goods 
brought  to  Chicago  and  those  sent- from  Chicago  are  listed  and  studied. 

V.  Automobile. — The  four-stroke  cycle  gas-engine ;  the  compari- 
son of  the  gas-engine  with  the  steam-engine ;  the  problems  of  the 
driving-wheels  (differential),  of  the  main  drive-shaft  (the  universal 
joint),  of  the  maintenance  of  engine-speed  (the  transmission),  of  the 
steering  wheels  (the  steering  knuckles) ;  the  changes  in  transportation 
and  relation  to  the  industrial  revolution.  "^ 

VI.  Cattle. — The  cow  is  studied  as  a  type  of  domestic  animal  as 
well  as  of  animals  in  general.  Hence  the  study  involves  the  general 
facts  of  animal  life  and  particularly  the  relationship  of  the  lower 
animals  to  man,  animal  products  and  animal  training. 

VII.  Problems  .  Growing  Out  of  History  and  Oeography. — 
Demonstrations  that  the  earth  is  round;  how  to  locate  a  ship's  posi- 
tion on  the  trackless  waste  of  the  ocean;  how  to  determine  latitude 
and  longitude ;  use  of  the  astrolabe ;  change  of  seasons  north  and  south 
of  the  equator;  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  constellations; 
measurement  of  the  size  of  the  earth;  the  international  date-line;  food 
for. exploring  expeditions;  Gulf  Stream;  trade  winds;  fur  trade;  tan- 
ning; the  compass  with  its  variations;  the  magnetic  pole;  glacial 
action,  bending  ice,  moraines,  and  striae;  sand-table  constructions; 
etc. 


THE  SIXTH  GRADE 


The  central  topic  of  study  in  this  grade  is  transportation.  Both 
land  and  water  travel  are  studied  and  as  much  of  the  historic  back- 
ground as  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  present-day  condi- 
tions is  taken  up.  It  is  hoped  that  the  outcome  of  this  study  will  be 
iBL  knowledge  of  the  development  of  methods  of  transportation  from 
the  crude  log  boat  and  the  dog-sledge  to  the  modern  steamer  and 
locomotive,  with  some  idea  of  the  changing  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions which  accompanied  the  opening  up  of  roadways  and  the  change 
in  methods  of  travel. 

Many  of  the  problems  related  to  the  central  topic  are  worked  out 
in  detail  in  the  science  and  the  manual-training  departments.  For 
example,  the  evolution  of  the  means  of  propulsion  of  watercraft  from 
hand-power  to  steam,  gas,  and  electric  power  is  studied,  and  models 
of  the  various  types  of  boats  of  different  historic  periods  are  made  in 
the  woodshop.  The  effects  of  heat  on  liquids,  the  conversion  of  water 
into  steam,  and  the  use  of  steam,  as  motive  power  are  topics  worked 
out  in  the  science  classes  where  use  is  made  of  the  laboratory  and  its 
equipment.  A  survey  of  the  early  methods  of  trail  and  road-making 
introduces  the  bridge  and  its  influences,  a  topic  which  is  studied  in 
detail  in  the  shop.  Here  the  primitive  bridge,  its  modifications  after 
the  wheel  came  into  general  use,  the  development  of  the  modern  struc-^ 
ture  and  the  modifications  it  has  undergone  in  adaptation  to  special 
needs  are  studied,  and  models  are  made  of  representative  types. 

Whenever  the  grade  discussions  bring  up  topics  which  can  best 
be  handled  in  the  laboratory  or  which  require  special  treatment,  they 
are  worked  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  science  teacher.  Since  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  always  determines  the  choice  of  topics,  no  two 
groups  of  sixth-grade  children  have  had  identical  experiences  in  gen- 
eral science;  the  following  topics,  however,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
field  that  is  covered  through  a  study  of  transportation  and  will  show 
how  the  parallel  science  course  clarifies  and  intensifies  the  central 
topic. 

I.  A  survey  of  early  water  transportation.  Exhibits  of  primi- 
tive boats  in  the  Field  Museum  are  studied,  and  models  made  of  special 
types.  Buoyancy,  and  weights  of  various  liquids  are  the  related 
science  topics. 
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II.  Beginnings  of  ocean  travel.  Science  topics;  the  mariner^s 
compass,  magnetism,  the  North  Star  as  an  aid  to  navigators. 

III.  The  class  becomes  familiar  with  the  leading  steamship 
companies  by  a  study  of  newspaper  advertisements  and  of  the  bulletins 
furnished  by  the  various  companies  whose  offices  the  children  visit. 

IV.  The  foreign  destinations  and  routes  of  travel  are  studied, 
and  the  influence  of  ice  upon  the  location  of  these  routes  is  noted. 
The  problems  arising  from  this  study  which  required  fuller  treatment 
than  could  be  given  by  the  grade  teacher  were:  Why  can  icebergs 
live  so  long?  Why  does  the  larger  part  of  the  berg  float  below  the 
water?  Where  do  ships  encounter  the  greatest  danger  from  bergs? 
Why  are  the  North  Pacific  routes  not  hindered  by  icebergs?  Why  are 
icebergs  often  hidden  by  fogs?  How  are  sailors  warned  of  the  near- 
ness of  ice-fields?  Science  topics:  Evaporation  and  condensation, 
the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  upon  metals,  the  principle  of  the  marine 
thermometer. 

V.  The  structure  and  size  of  modern  vessels.  The  science  topics 
studied  are  steam,  its  uses,  the  turbine,  and  reciprocating-engine. 

VI.  The  big  ship-building  centers  and  the  reasons  for  their  loca- 
tions. The  related  science  work  is  a  study  of  coal,  limestone,  iron, 
steel,  and  oil. 

VII.  The  readjustment  in  world  commerce  as  wooden  boats 
were  displaced  by  steel  vessels. 

VIII.  The  invention  of  the  screw-propeller  and  its  influence  on 
ship-building  and  commerce.  Science  topics:  Principle  of  the  pro- 
peller as  applied  to  boats,  aeroplanes,  etc. 

It  is  not  the  plan  of  the  science  department  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  curriculum,  as  outlined  in  this  report.  Whenever  the  children 
have  made  experiments  outside  of  school  or  have  discovered  facts  which 
interest  them,  they  are  encouraged  to  make  a  presentation  of  their 
experiments  or  set  forth  their  ideas  to  the  class.  During  the  year 
several  of  the  children  became  so  interested  in  this  sort  of  investigation 
that  they  fitted  up  simple  laboratories  at  home. 

In  order  that  the  science  experience  may  make  a  lasting  impres- 
sion, wide  use  is  made  of  models.  Such  models  the  children  make  out 
of  clay,  wood,  meccano,  or  other  materials.  During  the  school  year, 
each  child  has  an  opportunity  to  make  several  of  these  models,  which 
are  used  in  class  demonstration  and  in  morning  exercises. 

In  the  hope  of  arousing  in  each  pupil  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
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for  contributing  to  the  body  of  science  knowledge  acquired  tby  the 
grade,  a  definite  amount  of  time  per  week  is  given  to  silent  reading  on 
topics  under  discussion.  Each  child  is  provided  with  a  printed  list  of 
references,  from  which  he  may  make  his  own  selection.  The  titles  of 
these  articles  were  reworded  by  the  teacher  to  make  them  somewhat 
suggestive  of  material  to  be  found  in  the  article.  The  books  and 
magazines  so  used  are  kept  on  the  reference  shelf  in  the  grade  room, 
and  may  be  taken  out  for  liome  use.  Each  pupil  keeps  a  record  of 
the  reading  done,  and  makes  a  brief  criticism  on  the  helpfulness  of  the 
article  or  on  his  readiness  to  recommend  it  to  others. 

Many  children  have  shown  a  tendency  to  read  articles  directly 
connected  with  class  discussion,  while  others  have  preferred  reading 
at  length  on  some  topic  of  particular  interest  to  the  individual.  For 
example,  one  pupil  has  read  all  of  the  articles  on  magnet^  and  per- 
formed for  the  class  some  suggested  experiments,  while  another  is 
reading  all  the  library  has  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  flying  machines 
and  airships.  A  page  from  the  reference  list,  with  the  children's  com- 
ments, is  appended. 

REFERENCES  FOR  SILENT  READING 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Book  Shelf 

1.  Icebergs,  Vol.  15,  p.  189.     /  found  it  very  interesting. — Louise. 

2.  Why  an  Iceberg  Floats,  Vol.  16,  p.  413.    /  liked  both  articles  about  ice- 

bergs.— Louise. 

3.  Magnetism,  Vol.  12,  p.  413.     /  read  all  of  the  articles  about  magnets. 

They  are  very  good. — Jean. 

4.  Magnets,  Vol.  12,  p.  411. 

5.  Artificial  Magnets,  Vol.  8,  p.  408. 

6.  Electro -magnets,  Vol.  12,  p. '329.     /  think  everybody  should  read  it. — 

Marie. 

7.  Electro  Magnetism,  Vol.  8,  p.  411. 

8.  Why  an  Iron  Ship  Floats,  Vol.  10,  p.  410.    Short,  but  explained  clearly. 

— Beatrice. 

9.  Building  a  Great  Ship,  Vol.  15,  p.  1. 

10.  On  the  Bridge  of  a  Great  Ship,  Vol.  14,  p.  401.    /  liked  it.    I  studied  it 

for  my  morning  exercise. — Jean  G. 

11.  Why  the  Sea  Is  Salt,  Vol.  16,  p.  411. 

12.  Why  the  Sea  Never  Freezes,  Vol.  16,  p.  41. 

13.  Why  Its  Waters  Do  Not  Sink,  Vol.  10,  p.  215. 

14.  Size  of  the  Ocean,  Vol.  6,  p.  404. 

15.  Why  Iron  Turns  Red,  Vol.  10,  p.  413. 

16.  Effect  of  Rust  on  Iron,  Vol.  10,  p.  289.    (Each  member  of  the  class  read 

the  references  about  iron  before  visiting  the  steel  mills.) 

17.  Why  Iron  Can  Be  Bent,  Vol.  5,  p.  168. 

18.  Why  Iron  Feels  Colder  than  Wood,  Vol.  5,  p.  168. 
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10.    Submarines,  Vol.  15,  p.  38.    /  read  the  whole  series  on  submarines. — 

James. 
to.    A  Submarine  on  an  Ocean  Floor,  Vol.  15,  p.  47. 

21.  Plying  Machines  and  Airships,  Vol.  15,  pp.  139,  153.   /  read  all  about 

aeroplanes, — John. 

22.  Airships  and  Balloons,  Vol.  6,  p.  228. 

23.  How  a  Balloon  Is  Sent  Up,  Vol.  6,  p.  144.     The  articles  were  good, 

but  rather  simple  if  you  understand  aeroplanes. 

24.  Flight  of  a  Balloon,  Vol.  6,  p.  415. 

25.  Pets  on  Shipboard,  Vol.  2,  p.  374.    //  is  worth  while  reading. — Lx^ura. 

26.  Warships,  Artcient  and  Modern,  Vol.  8,  p.  335.    Interesting  and  excit- 

ing.— Jessie. 

27.  Dogs  on  the  Battle  Field,  Vol.  14,  p.  303.    A  very  good  article, — Murray. 

28.  Nature  Giants  That  Man  Has  Conquered,  Vol.  15,  p.  7.    /  recommend 

it  to  others. — IVfard. 

29.  Queer  Things  About  Explosives,  Vol.  16,  p.  336.    Easy  to  read  and  inter- 

esting.— Laura. 

30.  Boy  Who  Rode  on  the  First  Train,  Vol.  18,  /  liked  it. — Thompson. 

31.  Triumphs  of  Science,  pp.  147,  84,  69,  57.    /  read  all  about  submarines. 

— John. 

32.  Popular  Mechanics.     The  article  about  proxnsion  motors  is  very  good. 

I  liked  it  best. — Bernal. 

The  principal  topics,  with  some  of  the  detailed  experiments 
carried  on  in  the  laboratory  as  part  of  the  sixth-grade  work,  follow. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  are  the  only  experiments  given, 
but  that  they  are  fairly  representative  of  the  work. 

I.  Primitive  Boats — The  first  problems  which  arise  are:  Why 
do  ships  and  other  bodies  float  ?  Why  does  a  steel  ship  float  while  iron 
sinks  ?  How  are  skin  boats  and  floaters  made  ?  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions, buoyancy  is  studied  and  the  weight  of  various  liquids  compared. 
(See  under  V.  The  Study  of  the  Steamboat.) 

A  further  problem  is:  How  do  fishermen  at  sea  obtain  a  supply 
of  fresh  water? 

Experiment. — Freeze  both  salt  and  fresh  water;  taste  both  liquids  and 
ice  from  each.  Note  results  and  answer  questions.  (It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  flow  ice  may  have  been  glacial  ice.) 

Another  problem  is :  Since  ice  comes  from  water,  why  does  it  float 
rather  than  sink  ? 

Experiment. — Freeze  water  in  a  test-tube,  a  sealed  Mason  jar,  or  a  closed 
can.  Note  results  and  formulate  a  rule  about  the  behavior  of  water  when 
it  changes  to  ice.* 


'Certain  of  these  experiments  msjr  be  left  for  m  time  later  in  the  year,  when  th« 
temperature  ia  right. 
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II.  Beginnings  of  Ocean  Travel, — The  questions  which  present 
themselves  are:  How  did  early  navigators  know  their  directions  at 
night  or  when  they  were  out  of  sight  of  land  ?  How  did  the  invention 
of  the  mariner's  compass  solve  this  problem?  How  is  the  mariner's 
compass  made  and  used? 

Experiment. — Let  each  child  take  a  common  sewing-needle  and  float  it  on 
a  cork  in  a  vessel  of  water.  What  direction  does  the  needle  take?  Rub  the 
needle  on  a  magnet  to  magnetize  it,  and  again  float  the  needle.  Compare 
this  result  with  the  first,  and  also  with  the  compass.  Suspend  a  bar-magnet 
in  the  room  by  means  of  a  thread  and  wire  stirrup  and  ag^in  compare 
with  compass.  Do  other  substances  besides  iron  and  steel  become  mag- 
netized ?* 

Experiment. — By  means  of  a  magnet  with  marked  ends,  identify  the 
ends  of  a  floating  magnetized  needle.  Also  identify  ends  of  the  compass- 
needle  in  the  same  way. 

Experiment. — The  electro-magnet.  Place  a  compass  in  a  coil  of  wire 
and  pass  an  electric  current  through  the  coil.  Let  the  children  see  that 
an  iron  magnet  is  not  necessary  to  set  up  a  magnetic  disturbance.  Discuss 
the  uses  of  electro-magnets. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  study  of  the  electro-magnet,  one  of  the 


PUPIL'S  DIAGRAM   OF  ELFXTRO-MAGNET  CRANE 


*Some   groups    will   ask    how    a    magnet    can    be    made    from    a   piece    of    iron. 
answer  to  this  question  the  theory  of  magnetism  may  be  very  simply  stated. 


In 
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boys  devised  an  electro-magnet  crane  and  another  planned  an  electric 
reciprocating  engine.* 

AN  ELECTRO-MAGNET  CRANE 

The  electro-magnet  crane  is  a  new  invention  for  lifting  steel  and  iron 
without  fastening.  The  principle  on  which  this  works  is  an  electric  current 
circling  in  an  insulated  wire,  which  is  wrapped  around  a  piece  of  soft  iron. 
Some  men  think  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  is  made  of  little  particles,  which 
have  two  poles,  a  north  and  a  south  pole.  These  little  particles  cannot  be 
seen  even  under  a  very  powerful  microscope.  These  poles,  before  the  cir- 
cling of  electricity,  are  all  facing  in  different  directions,  but  while  the  elec- 
tricity passes  around  it,  the  north  poles  all  face  in  one  direction  and  create 
a  power  to  draw  steel  or  iron.  The  reason  steel  is  not  used  for  an  electro- 
magnet is  because  once  steel  becomes  magnetized  it  stays  magnetized  for 
a  long  time,  but  iron  loses  all  magnetism  as  soon  as  the  current  is  broken. 

February  25,  1918.  John. 

III.  Steamship  Lines. — This  topic  has  no  related  laboratory 
work. 

IV.  Influence  of  Ice  on  Steamship  Routes. — Why  do  fogs  occur 
about  icebergs?  In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
children  to  know  something  about  evaporation  and  condensation. 
Afterwards,  application  of  these  topics  is  made  to  the  distribution  of 
rainfall  over  the  earth. 

Experiments. — Heat  equal  amounts  of  water  in  an  open  dish  and  in  a 
test-tube.  Which  requires  the  longer  time  for  evaporation?  Hold  a  cold 
plate  over  vapor  coming  from  heated  water.  Let  water  vapor  from  a 
warm  teakettle  enter  an  ice-cold  Mason  jar.  Distill  some  water.  Observe 
all  the  changes  in  these  processes. 

A  discussion  following  these  experiments  enables  the  children  to 
explain  why  mist  and  fogs  occur  about  icebergs. 

Why  does  it  rain  much  on  the  windward  side  of  high  mountain 
ranges  and  but  little  on  the  leeward  side?  Why  do  we  have  snow- 
capped mountains  in  desert  regions?  A  relief -map  of  the  world  is 
put  before  the  class.  The  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  is  given 
and  the  pupils  are  asked  to  predict  as  best  they  can  the  relative  rain- 
fall of  various  parts  of  the  earth.  Their  predictions  are  checked  by 
reference  to  a  rainfall  map  in  Longman's  Atlas. 

It  is  logical  to  follow  the  discussion  on  evaporation  and  conden- 
sation with  a  brief  study  of  the  effects  of  heat  upon  gases  and  solids. 

Experiments.— Fit  a  flask  with  a  rubber  stopper  and  a  U-tube  containing 
mercurv  or  water.     Heat  the  flask  and  note  expansion  of  air. 


•Moat    of    the    children    have    erector   outfits   and    arc    incHned    to    use    them    aa    « 
means  of  demonstration. 
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Fit  a  flask  with  rubber  cork  and  upright  glass  tube.  Fill  with  colored 
water.    Heat  flask  and  note  rise  of  water  in  the  tube. 

Arrange  a  copper  rod  in  a  circuit  with  an  electric  bell  so  that  the 
bell  rings  upon  the  contact  of  the  copper  rod  as  it  lengthens  when  heated. 

The  children  may  be  asked  to  devise  thermometers  and  fire-alarms 
in  which  the  principle  of  expansion  of  solids  when  heated  is  involved. 
They  can  construct  such  thermometers  or  alarms  and  use  them  in  a 
class  demonstration  or  in  a  morning  exercise.  During  the  year  1917- 
18,  the  children  planned  a  number  of  marine  thermometers  and  pre- 
sented the  morning  exercise  which  follows : 

MORNING  EXERCISE— ICEBERGS 

Friday,   November   2'A,   1917 

Thompson.  One  of  the  most  northerly  Atlantic  steamship  routes  is 
that  of  the  Allen  Line,  which  runs  from  Montreal  and  Quebec  (pointing  to 
the  map)  up  through  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  past  the  northern 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  British  Isles.  It 
is  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  miles  shorter  than  any  other  route,  and 
saves  about  a  day  in  time.  This  route  cannot  be  used  except  in  the  winter 
months  on  account  of  the  icebergs.  In  the  winter,  all  this  region  (pointing 
to  the  map)  is  a  mass  of  ice,  but  in  summer  the  lower  part  melts  away, 
which  frees  the  upper  part,  thus  giving  it  a  chance  to  break  up  and  come 
down.  These  floating  masses  are  called  icebergs.  Since  the  Titanic  dis- 
aster, a  great  many  investigations  have  been  made  about  icebergs  and 
their  movements.  This  morning,  we  will  tell  you  about  the  results  of 
some  of  these  investigations. 

Beatrice.  When  the  sailors  see  great  masses  of  floating  ice,  they  are 
able  to  recognize  two  kinds  of  icebergs.  One  is  very  level,  just  like 
the  top  of  a  table;  the  other  sharp  and  irregular,  extending  out  of  the 
water  like  a  spire.  The  first  is  formed  on  the  water  and  the  other  on  the 
land.  When  ice  is  frozen  on  a  level  surface,  it  is  always  level,  though  it 
may  be  many  feet  deep.  So  the  level  ice  is  that  which  is  frozen  on  the 
surface  of  the  northern  seas  and  floats  off  in  large  fields  when  the  warmer 
weather  causes  it  to  break  up.  The  land  ice  differs  from  that  formed  on  the 
water,  because  it  is  frozen  on  an  irregular  surface.  So  instead  of  being 
level,  it  is  rough  and  uneven.  As  land  ice  is  formed  under  great  pressure, 
it  is  also  harder  and  bluer  in  color  than  water-ice. 

William.  Greenland  is  the  largest  body  of  land  north  of  the  arctic 
circle.  On  Greenland  there  are  perpetual  snows.  It  will  snow  and  then 
thaw,  and  these  thaws  are  sometimes  followed  by  sudden  freezing,  which 
converts  the  snow  into  ice.  This  is  repeated  until  there  is  an  ice-sheet  over 
the  country  many  feet  in  depth.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  continental 
ice-sheet.  This  ice-sheet  starts  to  move  towards  the  coast.  What  causes 
this  movement  no  one  knows,  but  there  are  several  theories.  One  is,  that 
when  ice  is  frozen  under  great  pressure,  it  will  flow  like  thick  tar.    Another 
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theory  is  that  in  winter  the  ice  contracts  and  in  summer  it  expands  and 
these  changes  cause  a  slow  forward  movement  Ice,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  moves  about  seven  inches  a  day,  while  near  the  shore  it  moves 
much  more  rapidly, — about  thirty  or  forty  feet  a  day.  The  rate  of  move- 
ment depends  upon  the  steepness  of  the  slope  and  upon  the  temperature. 
During  Greenland's  short  summer  of  two  or  three  months  several  thousand 
icebergs  are  discharged  into  the  sea. 

Lambert.  When  the  moving  mass  of  ice  has  crept  to  the  sea,  the 
formation  of  the  coast  determines  the  way  in  which  it  will  break  off  to  be- 
come an  iceberg.  If  the  coast  is  high,  and  steep,  like  this  (sketching  on  tk€ 
blackboard),  the  ice-sheet  moves  forward,  pushing  the  end  beyond  the  cliff 
until  it  becomes  so  heavy  that  a  great  mass  breaks  off  and  falls  into  tne 
water  below.  If  the  coast  has  a  long,  gentle  slope,  like  this  (sketching),  the 
moving  glacier  follows  the  slope  and  may  go  some  distance  under  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  As  ice  is  lighter  than  water,  the  water  always  tries  to 
buoy  it  up  and  at  last  a  berg  breaks  off,  rises,  and  floats  away. 

Since  ice  is  not  very  much  lighter  than  water,  a  large  part  of  the  berg 
floats  beneath  the  surface.  In  this  vessel  of  colored  water  I  have  placed 
a  piece  of  ice  and  a  piece  of  cork.  The  piece  of  cork  is  very  light,  so  that 
only  a  small  part  of  it  is  beneath  the  surface.  The  ice  is  almost  as  heavy 
as  water,  so  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  it  is  above  the  surface,  about 
seven-eighths  of  it  being  under  water. 

Katherine.  After  the  iceberg  has  broken  from  the  glacier,  it  stays 
around  the  coast  for  a  long  time.  There  are  two  forces  which  finally  cause 
it  to  go  out  to  sea — the  wind  and  the  current.  When  the  iceberg  ex- 
tends several  hundred  feet  above  the  water  the  extended  part  acts  just 
like  a  sail.  The  wind  catches  it  and  blows  the  berg  down  to  the  sea.  The 
current,  which  helps  in  this  work  is  the  Labrador  current,  in  Davis  Strait 
The  icebergs  are  caught  in  this  current  and  carried  down  into  the  paths 
of  commerce.  While  confined  between  the  shores  of  Greenland  and  Canada, 
this  current  flows  very  steadily  and  swiftly,  but  when  it  gets  to  the  ocean, 
it  spreads  out  like  a  fan,  part  of  it  following  the  coast  of  Labrador  and 
the  other  part  moving  outward  toward  the  east.  Thus  this  current  carries 
some  icebergs  to  Labrador  and  down  our  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  while  others  are  carried  out  into  the  ocean. 

James,  Just  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  vicinity 
where  the  Titanic  disaster  occurred,  many  icebergs  are  often  held  together  in 
a  kind  of  jam.  This  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  current  The  Labrador 
current  brings  the  bergs  down  along  our  eastern  coast,  and  when  it  spreads 
out  some  of  them  are  carried  out  to  sea.  The  Gulf  Stream  comes  up  from 
the  south,  and  in  this  part  of  the  ocean  (pointing  to  map)  the  two  currenU 
meet  Where  the  two  currents  push  together  with  the  same  amount  of 
force,  the  icebergs  are  held  in  a  jam,  which  sailors  fear  very  much. 

Philip,  After  an  iceberg  gets  into  the  Atlantic,  it  lives  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  may  live  many  months,  and  some  bergs  have  been  known  to  cxUt 
for  two  or  three  years.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  One  is  its 
enormous  size,  and  another  is  that  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  glacier 
ice,  from  which  the  berg  was  formed,  it  will  not  melt  readily.    The  third 
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reason  is  that  icebergs  do  not  often  travel  singly,  but  in  fleets.  At  certain 
seasons  thy  break  off  and  many  come  down  into  the  ocean  at  the  same  time. 
"rtic  most  advanced  bergs  cool  both  the  water  and  the  atmosphere  around 
tl^em,  so  that  the  sun  cannot  easily  affect  them.  Another  protection  to  the 
berg  is  the  fog  which  forms  around  it,  and  keeps  off  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Later,  Robert  will  perform  an  experiment  showing  how  this  fog  is  formed. 

Ward.  If  an  iceberg  were  not  carried  south  by  the  wind  and  current, 
it  would  live  a  greater  length  of  time  than  it  usually  does.  The  temperature 
6i  the  air  and  water  around  Greenland  is  very  cold,  and  therefore  the  ice- 
bfcrg  would  have  a  chance  to  exist  for  a  long  time.  But  as  the  iceberg  is 
carried  south,  it  soon  comes  to  a  warmer  climate.  The  air  about  the  berg 
is  then  warmer  than  the  water  in  which  it  floats.  But  when  it  reaches  the 
Gulf  Stream,  the  water  is  warmer  than  the  air  around  the  iceberg  and 
therefore  the  under  part  melts  much  faster  than  the  part  that  extends  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  thawing  of  the  under  part  in  time  causes  the 
iceberg  to  become  top-heavy.  Then  it  will  turn  over.  Sometimes  an  iceberg 
turns  completely  over  several  times  during  the  process  of  thawing.  Icebergs 
have  been  known  to  be  so  tall  that  when  they  turned  over,  they  struck  the 
ocean  floor  and  were  held  there  for  quite  a  while.  This  occurs  in  the  shal- 
lower water  near  the  coast. 

Robert.  Icebergs  are  a  great  menace  to  sailors,  who  are  continually  on 
the  watch  for  them.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  sailors  can  detect  the 
presence  of  bergs.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some  of  them.  One  is  that  on 
a  clear  sunny  day  sailors  sometimes  see  a  curious  bright  flickering  light  on 
the  horizon.  They  know  this  is  caused  by  the  ice,  although  they  may  not 
see  the  iceberg.  It  is  caused  by  the  reflection  from  the  iceberg.  Another 
indication  of  the  nearness  of  icebergs  is  the  presence  of  a  bank  of  mist. 
This  mist  is  formed  from  the  warm  moist  air  above  the  Gulf  Stream  coming 
into  contact  with  the  iceberg,  which  condenses  it  into  mist.  I  am  going  to 
show  you  by  an  experiment  how  this  can  happen.  The  air  abov»  this  jar 
is  warm  and  moist,  like  the  air  above  the  Gulf  Stream.  This  Mason  jar  is 
cold,  like  the  icebergs  (he  empties  ice  from  a  Mason  jar  and  holds  the  cold 
jar  over  the  one  filled  with  hot  water).  The  vapor  on  the  inside  of  this 
jar  is  formed  like  the  fog  that  is  around  the   iceberg. 

Mr,  M.  (holding  the  jar  up  so  that  the  audience  may  see).  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of   vapor  in  this  jar. 

Oehm.  Another  way  to  detect  icebergs  is  by  the  use  of  a  marine  ther- 
mometer. This  thermometer  works  on  the  principle  that  copper  wire  con- 
tracts when  cooled.  The  wires  are  arranged  like  this  (makes  a  drawing  on 
board).  When  these  two  wires  contract,  they  pull  a  lever,  which  is  con- 
nected with  a  circuit.  This  rings  a  bell  up  on  the  ship's  deck  or  shows 
a  red  light  on  the  navigation-bridge.  I  have  a  little  device  here  that 
works  on  the  same  principle  as  the  marine  thermometer.  I  have  a  copper 
wire  running  from  this  part  (holding  up  device  constructed  from  a  cigar- 
box,  with  copper  plates  and  wires)  up  through  a  spindle,  and  it  is  wound 
around  the  spindle,  so  that  if  the  wire  contracts,  it  will  touch  here  and  will 
turn  the  stem  and  will  touch  this  and  cause  the  bell  to  ring.  I  am  going 
to  place  this  in  very  cold  water.     (He  does  so,  and  the  bell  rings.)     That 
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b  the  way  it  rings  when  the  wire  contracts.  Sailors  have  found  this  a 
very  dependable  means  of  knowing  when  they  arc  approaching  floating  ice. 

Margaret.  We  made  this  to  represent  a  marine  thermometer,  like  that 
used  on  ships.  This  is  made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  one  Oehm  de- 
scribed. When  a  solid  is  heated,  it  expands,  and  when  cooled,  it  contracts. 
So,  when  this  copper  wire  is  put  into  ice-water,  the  wire  contracts,  pulls 
this  lever,  and  that  pulls  the  wire  and  a  Iwll  rings  (thit  device  vnu 
tnuck  larger^  coniiritctcd  from  a  wooden  box).  This  copper  wire  is  drawi) 
from  this  spindle  to  this  other  spindle.  Then  there  is  another  copper  wire 
from  this  spindle,  and  it  connects  with  a  battery.  Then  there  is  another 
copper  wire  from  the  first  spindle  to  an  indicator.  There  Is  another  wire 
on  the  back  that  extends  to  the  battery.  When  this  copper  wire  contracts, 
it  pulls  the  indicator,  which  touches  this  wire  and  makes  the  connection, 
thus  ringing  the  bell. 

Dorothy.  Sailors  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  fear  icebergs,  but  those  on  the 
Pacific  ocean  do  not.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  few  bergs  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  because  there  is  no  great  land  mass  extending  far  north 
where  the  iceliergs  can  form.  There  are  some  glaciers  formed  in  Alaska, 
but  when  these  reach  the  coast  and  break  off,  forming  icebergs,  they  stay 
near  the  shores  until  they  meh  away.  There  are  icebergs  in  the  Arctic 
ocean,  but  they  do  not  come  down  into  the  paths  of  commerce,  because  the 
only  way  they  can  get  into  the  Pacific  ocean  is  through  Bering  Strait,  and 
as  that  strait  is  very  shallow  and  very  narrow,  bergs  do  not  pass  through 
it.  For  these  reasons,  there  are  no  large  icebergs  in  the  north  Pacific,  and 
sailors  do  not  have  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  them, 

Julia.     Even  though  icebergs  are  so  much  feared  by  the  sailora,  the 
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people  aloog  the  shores  of  the  north  country  are  never  sorry  to  see  them 
come  down,  as  they  arc  very  important  to  the  people  who  live  along  these 
places.  One  reason  is,  that  when  the  people  from  Labrador  and  Greenland 
see  that  the  icebergs  are  coming  down,  they  know  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  fish.  Some  kinds  of  fish  prefer  very  cold  water,  and  as  the  icebergs 
chill  the  water  for  miles  around  them,  these  fish  like  to  swim  near  the 
bergs.  Then  the  people  get  into  their  little  boats,  go  out  as  near  to  the  ice- 
bergs as  they  can  and  get  the  fish.  Another  use  of  the  iceberg  is  that  it 
serves  as  a  means  of  supplying  fresh  water.  If  an  iceberg  is  passing  and 
the  sun  has  melted  it,  the  water  collects  in  little  hollows  and  the  fishermen 
can  drink  it.  If  there  is  no  water  on  the  iceberg,  they  can  break  off  the 
ice  and  melt  it  Icebergs  have  sometimes  served  as  means  of  transportation 
for  animals.  During  the  long  northern  winter,  Labrador  and  Greenland 
are  so  covered  with  snow  and  ice  that  the  animals  have  a  hard  time  finding 
food.  They  sometimes  venture  out  on  the  ice  as  far  as  they  can  go  in 
search  of  food  or  fish.  Sometimes  they  swim  so  far  that  they  find  the 
passage  back  too  great,  and  they  climb  up  on  icebergs  to  regain  their 
strength.  Sometimes  polar  bears  have  been  carried  long  distances  by 
floating  masses  of  ice.  Although  they  are  not  native  to  Iceland,  many 
people  have  seen  polar  bears  there,  and  it  is  believed  they  were  carried  to 
that  region  by  means  of  ice. 

V.     Modem  'Ships, — How  is  a  Vessel  Propelled  by  Steam  ? 

The  children  bring  their  toy  steam-engines  and  operate  them  be- 
fore the  class.  Diagrams  and  models  of  reciprocating-engines  are 
used  and  explained  as  far  as  possible  by  the  pupils. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  may  realize  the  significance  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam-engine  and  the  effects  of  its  use  on  the  structure  and 
carrying  power  of  ships,  it  is  well  to  study  the  evolution  of  the  boat 
from  primitive  types  propelled  by  hand  power  to  modern  st^am-'driven 
craft.  In  our  school  this  study  is  made  in  the  wood  shop  as  part  of  the 
manual-training  course. 

STUDY  OF  THE  STEAMBOAT 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  Geography  and  History  for  the 
year  the  handwork  of  the  boys  centered  about  the  making  of  various 
models  of  historical  importance  in  the  evolution  of  the  steamboat. 
These  models  furnished  considerable  material  for  discussion  in  science, 
principally  physics  of  an  elementary  nature. 

Two  years  previously  this  same  grade  had  been  interested  in  the 
making  of  boats  and  had  become  familiar  with  the  law  of  buoyancy, 
which  they  had  proved  by  means  of  simple  apparatus  and  tests  which 
they  themselves  had  made.  A  review  of  this  work  was  therefore  in- 
troduced at  the  beginning  of  the  year's  work. 
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Wliy  docs  au  oiiject  float?  Tliis  was  the  question  with  which  the 
dlBcussion  opened.  Tliis  Bceiniiigly  simple  question  was  quickly  dis- 
posed of  by  the  equally  simple  answer,  "because  it  is  lighter  than 
water,"  However,  objection  was  quickly  made  to  this  answer  by  one 
of  the  boys,  who  cited  the  case  of  steel  ships,  "and  steel  is  heavier  than 
water."  The  majority  of  the  class  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  aji- 
swer  that  it  was  the  air  inside  which  held  the  boat  up.  Illustrations 
were  given  of  tin  cans  and  basins  floating  In  water  until  tipped  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  water  entered  and  displaced  the  air.  To  some  of 
the  class  this  did  not  seem  to. he  the  true  answer  and  various  cases 
were  introduced  wliich  seemed  to  disprove  this  point.  Shape  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  according  to  some  of  the  boys.  To  develop 
the  law  of  buoyancy  the  following  api»aratus  was  devised  and  tests  were 
made: 

1.  Two  blocks  of  wood  were  made  of  exactly  the  same  size,  one  of 
them  being  of  Wasliiiislo"  fw'  cedar,  wliich  is  very  lifiht  in  weight,  and  the 
other  of  Georgia  pine,  which  is  very  heavy  and  full  of  pitch.  These  blocks 
were  then  gaged  with  lines  %  inch  apart  and  then  paraffined  to  make  them 
waterproof. 

2.  A  cardlioard  box  was  made  by  one  of  the  boys,  the  inside  dimen- 
sions being  the  same  as  the  outside  dimensions  of  the  blocks.  This  was 
then  marked  with  lines  %  inch  apart  and  paraffined. 

3.  A  pan  of   water   big  enough   to  float  the  blocks  of   wood   was  pro- 

4.  A  pair  of  scales  with  gram  weights  was  brought  from  the  science 
laboratory. 

The  two  blocks  of  wood  were  floated  in  the  water  and  the  distance 
to  which  each  sank  was  easily  noted  by  means  of  the  marks  gaged  on 
the  sides.  The  fact  that  one  block  sank  deeper  in  the  water  and  took 
up  more  room  than  the  other  was  noted,  and  led  to  the  term  "dia- 
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placement."  The  question  of  accurately  measuring  the  amount  dis- 
placed by  each  block  was  settled  by  first  noting  the  depth  to  which 
each  block  sank  and  then  pouring  enough  water  into  the  cardboard  box 
to  reach  a  similar  depth  by  means  of  the  lines  marked  on  the  inside 
which  corresponded  to  the  lines  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  blocks. 
Now,  by  weighing  tlie  box  with  the  water  and  deducting  the 
weight  of  the  empty  box,  the  weight  of  the  water  which  was  di^pplaced 
by  the  block  was  easily  determined.  Then  the  block  was  weighed  an(} 
the  results  compared.  Considering  that  the  apparatus  was  made  by 
the  pupils  themselves  and  the  actual  weighing  and  measuring  was  done. 
by  them,  the  results  as  set  forth  in  the  following  table  were  quite  ac- 
curate enough  to  prove  that  the  amount  of  water  displaced  by  the 
floating  block  of  wood  equaled  the  weight  of  the  block  itself. 


TEST  OF  WOODKN  BLOCKS 

Red  cwiar  sinks  to  mark 

Yellow  pine  sinks  to  mark 

Weight  of  cardboard  box  and  water  displaced  by  red  cedar  block... 

Weight  of  cardboard  box 

Weight  of  water   displaced 

Actual  weight  of  red  cedar  block 

Difference    

Weight  of  box  and  water  displaced  by  yellow  pine  block 

Weight  of  box 

Weight  of  water  displaced 

Actual  weight  of  yellow  pine  block 

Difference    
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25  gr. 
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1  gr. 
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333  gr. 

331  gr. 

2  gr. 
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A  trip  to  the  Field  Museum  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
primitive  types  of  boats,  the  Pacific  Island  out-rigger  and  the  Eskimo 
kayak.  Similarity  in  constructive  principles  between  the  kayak  and 
the  modern  boat  was  noted  and  the  shape  as  a  factor  in  speed  and  sea- 
worthiness was  discussed.  The  copying  of  nature  forms,  such  as  the 
duck  and  the  fish,  was  very  evident,  and  some  discussion  was  had  re- 
garding the  effect  which  is  produced  when  a  boat  is  propelled  through 
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the  water  and  th€*  factors  which  must  be  considered,  such  as  displace- 
ment, friction,  •rfcavage  of  the  water  (at  the  bow)  and  the  swirl  or 
suction  and  p^ftisl^ng  effect  at  the  stern. 

The  D<Hct*''6tep  was  to  classify  boats  as  to  manner  of  propulsion 

through  ^he  water.     The  following  outline  was  worked  out.     Con- 

gideral^le.',^cussion  was  held  as  to  the  exact  chronological  order  of 

devel&piiient :    Bowboats    (man    power);    sailboats    (wind    power); 

steamTjdats  (steam  power) ;  electric  boats  (electric  power) ;  gasoline 

^boa'ts  (gas  power). 

;•-.••/  The  length  of  time  which  the  sailing-vessel  had  held  the  center 

'",  of  the  stage  compared  to  the  other  types  of  boats  was  noted  and  led  to 

,,    'a  discussion  of  the  various  types  of  sailing-vessels  classified  according 

to  their  rigging.     Pictures  were  brought  in  by  the  boys  to  show  the 

various  types,  and  dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  books  of  history  were 

jansackcd  to  furnish  their  quotas  for  this  list. 

TYPES  OF  "WIND  POWER"  OR  SAILING  VESSELS 

Canoe  with  outriggers            Corvette  Lugger 

Canoe  with  lee-boards  Xebec  Felucca 

Catboat  Galleon  Frigate 

Schooner  Junk  Cutter 

Caravel  Yawl  Ketch 

Brig  Tartan  -Sharpie 

Barque  Barkentine  Dhow 

This  era  in  navigation  could  not  be  touched  upon  without  refer- 
ence to  the  various  nations  famed  in  liistory  for  tlicir  discoveries  at  a 
time  when  the  art  of  ship-building  was  not  as  highly  developed  as  at 
present.  The  following  list  of  nations  famed  for  seamanship  was  de- 
veloped through  discussion :  Norse,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Greeks,  Vene- 
tians, Genoese,  English  and  New  England  Colonies.  The  importance 
of  ships  in  supplying  food  to  the  Allies  and  starving  Belgium,  as  well 
as  for  supplying  our  own  troops,  naturally  led  to  a  discussion  of  the 
great  part  that  the  steamship  must  play  in  the  termination  of  the  war. 

The  development  of  the  steam-engine  by  James  Watt,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  use  the  steam-engine  for  most  of  the  necessary  work  of  the 
world,  naturally  led  the  more  adventurous  inventors  to  attempt  to 
propel  boats  by  means  of  this  new  toy  developed  })y  the  inventive  genius 
of  man.  A  study  of  the  early  attempts  led  to  some  interesting  dis- 
coveries. While  Kobert  Fulton's  name  was  familiar  to  most  of  the  boys 
as  the  inventor  of  the  steamship,  a  closer  study  revealed  the  fact  that 
there  were  others  who  had  struggled  with  the  idea  and  though  reaching 
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partial  Bnccess,  had  failed  to  arrive  at  a  practical  Bolution.  Among 
these  were  John  Fitch  and  John  Stevens  and  even  our  own  Franklin. 
Thus  Fitch  and  Stevens  attempted  to  make  tlie  steam-engine  copy  the 
exact  motions  of  the  hand-propelled  oar,  which  meant  the  developing 
of  a  reciprocating  motion  in  the  piston-rod  of  the  engine,  which  was 
transferred  to  a  circular  motion  in  the  main  shaft  and  fly-wheel,  and 
then  again  changed  back  to  a  reciprocating  motion  on  the  oars.  Fulton 
arranged  the  paddles  or  oars  from  the  center  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
paddle-wheel  was  developed  which  was  much  more  efficient. 

During  the  time  devoted  to  this  subject  several  of  the  boys 
brought  small  steam-engines  from  home,  and  the  whole  class  wae  able 
to  study  at  close  range  the  action  of  the  Bteam-cnginc  and  to  become 
familiar  with  the  namee  of  the  essential  parts.  Diagrams  were  made 
and  terms  learned,  such  as  reciprocating,  piston,  slide-valve,  cylinder, 
walking-beam,  etc. 


PUPILS  DIAGRAM   OF   STEAM    ENGINE 

The  turbine -engine  as  the  Inter  and  more  efficient  development  of 
the  ateam-engine  was  studied  from  pictures  and  descriptions  in  books. 

In  the  shop  work  the  attempt  was  made  to  construct  some  of  the 
types  of  boats  studied.  Fulton's  Chrmoni  was  one  which  was  Pelected. 
Fitch's  two  types,  the  stern-wheel  and  a  boat  propelled  by  horse-power 
using  a  treadmill,  were  fairly  successful.  The  size  of  t!ip  class  (19) 
waa  somewhat  of  a  drawback  to  the  successful  coniplctiou  of  many 
models  requiring  individual  attention. 

The  benefit  obtained  from  this  study,  however,  was  well  worth 
the  effort  spent  on  it,  even  though  the  results  on  the  handwork  aide 
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were  crude  and  incomplete.  The  admiration  for  the  persietence  with 
which  8ueh  a.  man  as  John  Fitch  clung  to  an  idea  and  aacrificed  money 
and  frienda  in  his  effort  to  reach  success,  was  an  important  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  study. 

The  daring  displayed  by  the  early  explorers  was  also  marveled  at 
when  it  was  realized  that  these  explorers  sailed  uncharted  seas,  with 
crude  instruments,  Jn  vessels  so  tiny  that  exact  reproductiona  have 
been  picked  up  with  block  and  tackle  and  hoisted  aboard  our  modern 
liners  and  transported  across  the  Atlantic  as  a  bit  of  baggage.  These 
are  lessons  quite  as  important  to  the  growing  boy  in  dealing  with  the 
industries  and  work  of  the  world  as  is  a  technique  gained  in  the  use 
of  certain  tools. 


VI.  Ship-building.— Vt'hat  raw  materials  are  needed  to  build 
ships?  Coal  for  heating  and  reducing  iron  ore;  iron  ore  as  a  source  of 
iron  and  steel;  limestone  as  a  fluxing  material;  clay  for  fire-brick; 
wood  for  finishing  parts  of  vessel.  The  class  work  centers  about  the 
study  of  coal  and  the  steel  and  iron  industry. 

COAL 

(a)  Origin,— What  is  coal?  Does  vegetable  matter  contain  carbon? 
What  does  an  examination  of  coal  tell  us  about  the  origin?  What  do  coat- 
beds  teveal  about  the  earth's^history? 
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(b)  St»uctuiie  of  Coal-beds.— How  were  folds  made  in  the  coal-beds  ? 
Earth  shrinkage  as  a  possible  cause  of  earth   folding. 

Experiment. — Pour  a  little  melted  paraffin  on  a  small  rubber  balloon. 
Allow  to  harden  and  then  let  some  of  the  gas  escape. 


I  DEMONSTRATION  EXPERIMENT 


(c)  Mining  CoAL.^The  long  wall  and  room  and  pillar  methods  of 
mining  coal  are  explained  and  compared. 

(d)  The  Burning  of  Coal. — What  does  burning  mean? 
Experiments. — Make    oxygen    from    potassium    chlorate.      Born   carbon, 

sulphur,  magnesium,  and  iron  wool  in  oxygen.  Fxplain  the  test  for  carbon 
dioxide  wilh  lime  water.  Burn  a  piece  of  coal  in  a  bottle  of  oxygen  and 
test  the  gas  remaining  for  carbon  dioxide. 

lEON 

(a)  Iron  Deposits.— Where  do  we  get  our  iron?  Can  it  be  mined  like 
gold  or  silver?  Where  is  iron  found?  Where  are  the  principal  iron-ore 
deposits  of  the  United  States? 

(b)  ExTKACTiON.— How  is  iron  obtained  from  hematite?  In  answer 
to  this  question,  the 'steel  industry  is  carefully  studied  as  it  is  carried  on 
at  the  Illinois  Steel  Plant  at  South  Chicago.  A  flow  sheet  is  made  of  the 
entire  process  of  steel-making,  showing  the  purpose  of  each  operation. 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  following  points: 

1.  Carbon  in  the  form  of  coke  steals  away  the  oxygen  from  the  ircn 
ore  to  as   to  free  the  iron. 

a.  Limestone  combines  with  the  impurities  to  form  slag,  which  is  after- 
wards used  to  make  cement  In  this  connection  the  origin  of  limestone  is 
discussed,  and  artificial  limestone  is  made  by  cementing  broken  shells  to- 
gether with  lime.    The  product  is  compared  with  limestone  specimens  in  the 
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laboratory.  The  spring  field-trip  to  Starved  Rock  affords  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  limestone  beds  as  they  are  eroded  in  Deer  Park. 

3.  The  Bessemer  converter  first  purifies  the  iron  by  burning  out  the 
impurities.  The  iron  is  then  converted  into  steel  by  the  addition  of  a  specific 
amount  of  carbon. 

An  excursion  to  the  steel-mills  is  made  and  a  morning  exercise  is  usually 
given. 

(c)  Location  of  Steel-mills.— Why  is  the  iron  ore  brought  from  the 
Lake  Superior  region  to  Chicago?  To  Cleveland?  To  Pittsburg?  To  Buf- 
•falo?  To  Detroit?  Why  is  not  the  coal  shipped  to  Lake  Superior  and  the 
entire  industry  located  there? 

The  increased  use  of  oil  as  a  substitute  for  coal^  especially  on 
war-ships^  and  as  the  source  of  the  gasoline  needed  by  all  gas-engines 
has  led  to  a  study  of  the  oil  industry^  with  an  excursion  to  the  Standard 
Oil  plant  at  Whiting,  Indiana. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

In  the  sixth  grade  the  children  all  show  a  keen  interest  in  the 
problems  related  to  the  home.  This  interest^  while  equally  strong  in 
both  boys  and  girls^  is  centered  on  quite  different  problems.  For  this 
reason  the  work  is  divided  during  the  year^  that  of  the  boys  coming 
in  the  fall  and  that  of  the  girls  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

The  influence  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  is  strong  at  this  age  as 
well  as  the  natural  desire  to  learn  how  to  cook  in  camp.  The  work  of 
the  boys  is  based  entirely  on  these  interests,  and  each  year  an  excursion 
is  planned  whore  a  lunch  can  be  cooked  out  of  doors  under  true  camp- 
ing conditions. 

The  work  of  the  girls  bears  directly  on  the  home  and  takes  up,  \jx 
as  broad  a  sense  as  possible,  the  ideals  of  home-making.  Although 
based  on  different  interest's,  the  questions  asked  by  both  boys  and  girls 
involve  the  same  fundamental  ideas  of  economy,  sanitation,  health,  and 
food  preparation. 

The  need  of  economy  and  co-operation  on  tlie  part  of  the  children 
has  been  emphasized  by  the  necessities  which  have  come  about  through 
the  war.      The  problems  studied  by  the  boys  are  as  follows : 

I.  Economy. — What  foods  can  best  be  cooked  in  camp?  With 
regard  to  bulk  and  weight;  with  regard  to  cost?  JIow  can  waste  be 
prevented  in  the  camp  or  in  the  home? 

II.  Sanitation  and  Ileal fh. — Wliat  conditions  must  exist  if  we 
wish  to  keep  well?  Need  for  cleanliness  and  order;  proper  care  of 
food  and  supplies.     What  food  materials  are  needed  for  strength  and 
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growth?    We  are  asked  to  save  necessities  and  to  use  substitutes  during 
the  war.    What  are  the  necessities?    What  are  their  substitutes? 

III.  Food  Preparation.— Vi'hnt  foods  sliould  a  camper  know  how 
to  cook? 

OUTLINE  OF  LESSONS 

(a)  Vecetablbs. — Boiled  and  mashed  polatoes. 

(b)  Beverages. — Cocoa. 

(c)  Cereals. — Boiled  rice. 

(d)  Meat  Substitute. — Macaroni  aad  cheese. 

(e)  Meat  and  Eog  Cookery. — Bacon  and  eggs, 

(f)  Fish  Cook  eh  v.— Fried  iisli. 

(g)  Flour  Mixtures.— Pancakes,  corn  muffins,  baking  powder  biscuit, 

ginger  bread,  plain  cake. 
(k.)     Meal  Cookery. — Lunch  cooked  oul  of  doors. 
The  work  of  the  girls  concerns  the  sanie  general  topics. 

I.  Economy. — What  foods  are  the  cheapest  to  buy  in  order  to 
get  the  nourishment  we  need?  How  does  the  cost  of  home-made  dishes 
oompare  with  those  bought  at  the  store?  How  can  we  best  aid  the 
country  in  its  campaign  to  prevent  waste? 

II.  Sardlatwti.- — What  conditions  of  clciiiiliiiesf!  must  exist  if 
our  homes  are  to  be  pleasant  and  liealthful  ? 

III.  Food  Prejtaration  and  Sen'ke. — Wliat  are  the  foods  that 
a  girl  ought  to  be  able  to  prepare?  How  can  Ihesu  f(]ods  lie  served  so 
as  to  be  attractive  and  palatable  ?    How  can  variety  be  scoured  ? 

The  ideals  and  care  of  tbe  home,  [Hprsontii  hyfiieiie  and  nil  the 
broader  aspects  ot   home-making  arc   introduced   wlienevcr  possible 
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All  that  follows  has  doubtless  been  said  many  times,  but  must 
needs  be  repeated.  Do  we  wish  our  students  to  have  a  live,  active  in- 
terest in  plant  life  and  its  relation  to  man?  How  important  is  that 
interest?  Would  a  more  general  and  intelligent  interest  in  plant  life 
make  for  qualities  of  character  and  points  of  view  of  which  we  find 
ourselves  in  need  as  we  consider  the  growing  ideals  of  citizenship? 
\yhat  emphasis  should  a  study  of  plant  life  receive  in  school?  To 
establish  a  real  interest,  how  early  must  we  begin  and  how  must  we 
proceed?  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and  experience  that 
the  old  traditional  botany  courses,  as  a  method  of  teaching  about  plant 
life,  fail.  Dr.  John  D.  Coulter  says,  in  his  preface  to  Plant  Life  and 
Plant  Uses,  "Boys  and  girls,  by  mere  accumulation  of  organized 
knowledge  about  plants,  may  never  come  to  that  appreciation  of  plants 
as  a  part  of  life  which  is  believed  to  be  very  desirable."  Though  there 
has  long  existed  general  agreement  concerning  these  facts,  and  nature 
study  and  school  gardens  liave  been  prescribed  and  tried  as  solutions  to 
the  problem,  we  still  find  ourselves  wondering  why  young  people, 
though  perhaps  interested  for  the  time  being,  and  in  some  cases  in- 
dicating more  tlian  a  passing  interest,  do  not  more  generally  seek 
voluntarily  to  come  in  contact  with  plant  life  and  its  study. 

Doubtless  much,  or  most  of  the  time  given  to  so-called  nature 
study  has  been  devoted  to  mere  observation,  not  impelled  by  curiosity 
or  a  keen  desire  to  know,  but  directed  by  the  teacher  who  was  endeavor- 
ing to  teach  certain  facts  required  in  the  course  of  study.  The  school 
garden  remains  our  chief  source  of  hope.  There  it  is  that  the  boys 
and  girls  can,  through  their  own  activity,  have  the  joy  of  touching 
and  smelling  the  earth  and  of  watching  the  wonder  of  germination  and 
growth.  There  it  is  that  they  can  observe  living  organisms,  form  and 
color  in  all  their  diversity  and  variety.  There  it  is  that  their  craving 
for  beauty  can  at  least  in  some  small  measure  be  fed.  The  need  for 
expression  in  drawing  and  painting,  modeling  and  making,  singing 
and  dancing,  is  an  accepted  theory,  well  considered  and  provided  for 
in  all  good  teaching.  The  addition  of  the  art  of  gardening  as  a  form 
of  expression  needs  yet  to  be  made. 

So  far,  the  school  gardens  have  most  generally  been  used  to  teach 
agriculture  or  truck-gardening,  with  emphasis  on  economic  values,  or 
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to  teach  isolated  facta  about  soils,  plants,  insects,  etc.  Surely,  the  love 
of  beauty  is  instinctive,  and  this  we  may  not  forget  when  we  consider 
the  school  garden.  What  other  opportunity  so  wide  and  adequate  offers 
itself  for  the  teaching  of  the  esthetics  which  will  beautify  our  city 
windows  and  gardens,  and  our  farm  roadsides  and  dooryards?  It  is 
only  when  interest  in  and  love  for  plant  life  is  part  of  our  child-life 
that  it  endures.  Man  may  travel  devious  paths  in  search  of  those  in- 
terests which  lead  to  the  great  vistas  and  inspirations  of  life,  but. his 
garden  is  a  broad  and  certain  gateway  to  beauty,  ever-widening 
horizons,  and  finer  human  relations. 

With  such  an  activity  to  engage  one's  efforts,  it  remains  to  help 
the  boys  and  girls  choose  wisely  from  the  numberless  problems  which 
present  themselves  with  much  insistence.  The  making  of  the  school 
garden  is  the  center  for  most  of  the  science  and  geography  work  of  the 
seventh  grade.  However,  before  presenting  the  plan  of  the  year's 
work,  it  may  be  well,  in  answer  to  inquiries  which  are  frequently  made, 
to  insert  some  general  remarks  about  the  garden  as  a  project  in  this 
school. 

Our  membership  has  grown  and  our  available  garden  space  has 
gradually  decreased  to  make  room  for  other  outdoor  activities  also 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  school  (houses  for  the  museum,  the  wireless 
club,  first-grade  playhouse,  etc.).  These  changed  conditions  could  not 
practically  and  fittingly  be  met  by  the  use  of  our  old  garden  plan.* 

The  plan  used  then  provided  an  opportunity  to  consider  each 
child's  choice,  so  that  he  might  express  himself  as  an  individual, 
esthetically,  commercially,  or  scientifically ;  it  provided  space  for  classes 
to  work  as  such  on  a  class  problem ;  it  planned,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance and  better  product,  to  have  all  children  making  similar  choices 
plant  in  the  same  sections;  it  attempted  to  give  each  individual  all 
necessary  assistance. 

Since  that  time  many  changes  have  occurred  affecting  the  garden 
experiences  of  our  children.  The  use  of  the  old  plan  meant  too  many 
children  working  in  too  small  a  space,  duties  too  limited,  and  inter- 
ference so  constant  and  discouraging  as  to  destroy  the  respect  which 
any  good  work  should  receive.  The  old  plan  also  required,  especially 
from  grade  teachers  a  high  degree  of  co-operation,  which  some- 
times was  necessarily  artificial  or  forced.  Since  neither  the  experience 
nor  the  training  of  class  teachers,  except  in  individual  cases,  gives  them 
a  vital  interest  in  plant  life,  the  farm,  and  the  garden,  it  is  a  mistake 

'Described  in  detail  in  the  Elftiumtary  School  Teacher,  Jan.,  1008. 
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to  expect  them  to  be  of  great  assistance.  Therefore,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary gradually  to  reorganize  the  work  so  that  a  better  adjustment 
may  be  made  between  what  we  can  hope  for  from  our  school  garden 
and  what  we  can  really  get. 

Is  the  real  function  of  a  school  garden  different  after  all  from 
that  of  any  other  garden?  If  it  does  not  make  its  appeal  through  its 
esthetic,  economic,  and  social  values,  is  it  worth  having?  Is  it  possible 
to  utilize  our  time  and  space,  however  limited  or  small,  so  that  our 
boys  and  girls  can  be  led  to  feel  the  beauty  of  the  garden,  to  like  plants 
and  actively  to  contribute  to  the  home  or  the  community  by  planting 
and  caring  for  them  ?  Can  they  be  led  to  like  appropriateness  of  sur- 
roundings out  of  doors  so  that  they  can  diagnose  ugliness,  prescribe  a 
remedy  and  obtain  a  fitting  and  beautiful  result? 

A  school  in  the  city  must  take  into  consideration  a  very  short 
season  for  gardening  in  the  spring,  and  a  long  absence  from  school 
during  the  summer  months.  Frequently  the  care  given  the  garden  in 
the  summer  is  inadequate.  A  greenhouse  for  tiding  plants  over  the 
winter  is  often  impossible.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  emphasis  on 
garden  work  should  be  heavy  in  the  spring.  By  careful  planning,  the 
garden  can  be  made  especially  beautiful  in  the  early  spring  and  again 
in  the  fall,  when  the  children  return  to  school.  Laboratory  work,  and 
classroom  discussion,  can  be  emphasized  in  the  winter  quarter  to  give 
more  time  for  actual  gardening  in  tlie  spring  and  fall. 

So  far  the  school  has  provided  some  outdoor  planting  experience 
every  year  for  every  child  through  the  first  seven  grades.  Thereafter 
it  has  fostered  only  special  interests  by  giving  plots  to  older  students 
who  wish  to  give  their  leisure  or  vacation  time  to  such  work.  The 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  have  small  plots  of  their  own  and  grow 
corn,  popcorn,  pumpkins,  etc.,  to  feed  to  their  pots;  they  also  grow  a 
few  flowers  easy  of  culture.  Grades  two  to  seven  plant  the  vegetable 
garden  and  when  called  upon  help  to  beautify  neglected  spots  on  the 
school  grounds.  The  seventh  grade  cares  for  the  flower  garden  and 
the  grounds  in  front  of  the  school  building.  They  prepare  and  plant 
the  hotbeds  which  supply  the  school,  home  gardens,  and  window-boxes. 
Bulbs  for  house  culture  are  distributed  every  fall.  The  narcissus, 
which  can  be  grown  in  bowls  filled  with  pebbles  or  fibre  and  water,  and 
which  blooms  in  four  or  five  weeks,  is  of  course  the  favorite.  This 
fall,  the  hotbeds  were  filled  with  a  variety  of  bulbs ;  single  and  double, 
parrot   and   reflex   tulips;   hyacinths;  jonquils;   scillas;   snowdrops; 
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daffodils;  and  Easter  lilies^  which  were  brought  into  the  schoolrooms 
in  February,  to  be  forced  into  bloom  for  Easter. 

About  five  or  six  hundred  two  or  three-year-old  trees  are  dis- 
tributed every  spring  for  Arbor  day,  at  a  penny  each.  These  are  all 
planted  in  home  gardens.  Though  many  do  not  survive,  enthusiastic 
reports  come  in  from  successful  planters.  A  nimiber  of  trees  are  now 
fifteen  or  more  feet  high,  and  their  owners,  the  alimini,  report  their 
growth  with  pride.  Some  special  trees,  shrubs,  or  vines,  are  planted 
every  year  by  the  May  Queen,  as  the  gift  of  the  Senior  class  to  the 
school.  The  high-school  students  and  men  of  the  faculty  spend  a 
Saturday  in  the  garden  in  the  spring  doing  work  too  heavy  or  too 
difficult  for  younger  children.  They  do  heavy  spading  in  the  vegetable 
garden,  haul  manure,  lay  out  beds,  make  paths,  mend  and  paint  fences, 
etc.  The  high-school  girls  prepare  a  luncheon  and  help  to  make  the 
day  one  of  wholesome,  purposeful  labor  and  of  genuine  social  worth. 

The  year's  work  in  the  seventh  grade  subdivides  itself  into  the 
following  projects : 

I.  The  harvesting  and  general  observation  of  the  fall  garden 
lead  to  the  giving  of  two  morning  exercises  in  October.  The  first  is 
organized  to  make  a  careful  report  to  the  school  of  the  work  done  in 
the  garden  by  each  group  and  of  the  outcome  of  this  work  as  a  part  of 
the  harvest.  This  exercise  is  directly  followed  by  another,  given  by 
the  seventh  grade,  on  the  year's  world  crop  reports.  On  the  same  day, 
the  "County  Fair'^  takes  place,  described  in  Year  Book,  Vol.  IV,  p.  23. 

II.  Clearing  the  vegetable  and  fiower  gardens  for  winter  and 
for  planting  of  spring  garden. 

III.  Planting  of  bulbs  and  perennials  and  covering  for  winter 
protection.    Planting  of  bulbs  for  indoor  forcing. 

IV.  A  review  and  organization  of  science  experiences  of  previous 
grades  into  a  more  orderly,  complete  body,  using  the  laboratory  to 
answer  questions. 

V.  Close  observation  and  care  of  spring  garden,  and  planting 
of  summer  and  fall  gardens. 

I.  The  Yearns  Crops. — Consideration  of  our  garden  crop  natur- 
ally brings  to  mind  such  questions  as,  IIow  much  food  do  I  eat  in  a 
day?  In  a  week?  In  a  year?  Can  I  picture  concretely  that  amount? 
In  what  proportion  do  the  great  staple  products  appear  ?  How  much 
food  does  my  home  use  in  a  year?    Our  city?    Is  it  possible  to  think, 
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in  terms  of  bulk  or  measure  of  any  kind^  how  much  food  the  world 
needs?  Who  does  all  this  work  of  production?  Where  are  the  great 
important  staple  crops  produced,  and  why? 

'The  study  of  the  contribution  of  the  various  countries  to  the 
world's  food  supply  opens  the  field  of  problems  involving  the  inter- 
relation of  food  production  and  climatic  conditions.  Definite  ques- 
tions concerning  air  and  water  relations  are  brought  up,  which  are 
hnswered  in  subsequent  laboratory  and  classroom  work.  Geography 
also  has  a  real  significance  here.  The  study  of  this  question  includes 
practically  a  review  of  the  geography  of  the  world.  Climatic  relations 
are  constantly  in  evidence  and  numerous  facts  are  mentioned  as  such 
without  discussion  of  causes  and  relationships ;  for  example,  barley  and 
rye  appear  in  the  list  of  certain  products  of  Russia  and  Germany.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  mentioned  but  not  fully  discussed  in  this  prelimi- 
nary work.  The  exact  reasons  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  detailed 
study  of  climate,  air,  water,  and  soil  made  in  the  laboratory  during 
the  winter  quarter.  Mathematical  geography  and  the  history  of  the 
development  of  geographic  knowledge  are  topics  studied  in  this  con- 
nection. 

II.  Fall  Gardening. — The  garden  must  be  cleared  before  an 
early  frost  comes,  so  that  our  planting  may  be  done.  What  shall  we 
do  first?  If  we  clear  it  before  the  frost  shows  us  what  will  be  killed^ 
how  can  we  know  what  to  pull  up  and  what  to  leave  ?  Why  do  some 
plants  die  and  others  live  through  the  long,  hard  winter?  What  are 
annuals,  biennials,  perennials?  Are  some  plants  annuals  in  some  lati- 
tudes and  perennials  in  others?  Do  some  plants  naturally  require 
more  time  to  grow  up,  to  mature,  just  like  some  animals?  Why? 
Does  this  diiference  in  time  show  itself  in  the  results  accomplished  by 
the  plants  ?    What  are  herbaceous  plants  ? 

Shall  the  dead  annuals  be  saved  for  covering  or  not?  Would  it 
be  better  to  burn  them  for  fertilizer  ?  If  they  are  scattered  about  do 
the  seeds  sometimes  self-sow?  Are  some  plants  troublesome  in  this 
wav?  To  clean  the  fences,  we  must  pull  off  the  annual  vines.  How  can 
we  tell  them  from  the  perennial  climbers?  How  many  of  each  do 
we  have  on  the  school  grounds?  What  does  a  plant  gain  by  being  a 
climber?  Shall  the  soil  be  spaded  or  not?  Shall  fertilizer  be  added? 
What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  bulbs?    For  perennials  ? 

Our  school  closes  about  the  middle  of  June.  What  plants,  that 
will  surely  blossom  before  school  closes,  shall  we  choose  to  make  our 
garden  beautiful  for  spring? 
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III.  Fall  Outdoor  and  Indoor  Planting, — What  bulbs  and  plants 
that  blossom  in  the  spring  are  planted  in  the  fall  ?  What  is  a  bulb  ? 
What  work  does  it  do  ?  Does  it  do  more  than  store  food  for  the  coming 
season?  Does  it  form  its  flower  before  the  winter  comes,  or  in  the 
spring  ?  Can  we,  with  the  use  of  the  magnifying-glass,  see  the  flower 
in  the  bulb  when  it  is'  cut  open  ?  If  it  doesn't  form  its  flower  by  fall, 
can  it  blossom  in  the  spring?  Why  can  we  not  use  forced  bulbs  the 
second  season  ?  Why  can  some  bulbs  be  forced  in  water  in  a  few  weeks 
and  why  do  others  need  to  be  stored  in  a  cold,  dark  place  for  several 
months  before  forcing?  How  much  work  can  bulbs  do  under  the  snow 
and  ice  in  winter?  The  root  growth  made  in  winter  out  of  doors  is 
always  a  great  surprise,  and  so  also  is  the  rapid  growth  of  leaves  and 
blossoms  made  after  bringing  the  bulb  into  the  heated  room. 

These  observations  lead  to  such  questions  as:  Why  do  we  have 
finer  wild  flowers  some  years  than  others?  Does  nature  always  suc- 
cessfully provide  plants  with  protection  against  sudden  changes  in 
temperature  or  other  irregularities  in  the  weather?  If  not,  what  hap- 
pens? Are  there  evidences  of  such  histories  to  be  seen  in  the  woods? 
Are  some  annuals  or  perennials  good  for  house  forcing  ?  What  kinds  ? 
Do  we  ever  force  bulbs  or  plants  which  naturally  bloom  late  in 
summer? 

There  are  always  questions  which  lead  to  the  idea  of  the  chemistry 
of  growth.  These  are  given  such  attention  as  may  encourage  further 
observation  and  which  will  clearly  indicate  the  relation  of  chemistry 
ta  growth. 

Can  we  tell  by  looking  at  a  plant  or  bulb  how  it  should  be  trans- 
planted? Are  there  signs  or  marks  of  any  kind  to  show  how  they  were 
planted  before  ?  Has  the  size  of  the  bulb  anything  to  do  with  the  depth 
of  planting?  What  happens  when  the  bulb  is  planted  too  deep?  What 
happens  when  it  is  planted  too  near  the  surface  ?  A  few  bulbs  in  the 
garden  were  found  on  top  of  the  ground  when  the  snow  disappeared. 
How  did  they  get  there  ?  What  pushed  them  out  ?  What  can  be  done 
to  aid  a  plant  or  bulb  newly  set  out?  What  might  hinder  its  growth 
or  kill  it?  What  bulbs  or  plants  can  live  through  the  winter  without 
covering?    With  covering?    Not  at  all?    What  makes  good  covering? 

Some  time  is  spent  on  the  study  of  plants,  their  history,  the  bulb 
industry  and  its  place  and  magnitude  in  the  work  of  the  world. 

IV.  Review  and  Organization  of  Science  Experience  With  Lab- 
oratory  Work. — The  urgent  questions  arising  from  the  garden  proj- 
ect, together  with  a  growing  desire  of  the  children  to  relate  their  vari- 
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ous  science  experiences,  require  a  simple  organization  of  earlier  work, 
and  the  addition  of  such  experience  and  subject  matter  as  a  more  ad- 
vanced attitude  requires.  This  organization  serves  to  widen  their 
mental  horizon  and  at  the  same  time  reveals  new  relationships. 

The  children  have  had  some  first-hand  contact  with  land  forms, 
plant  life,  animal  life,  agriculture,  horticulture,  meteorology,  as- 
tronomy, geography,  physics,  chemistry,  and  methematics  in  their  ex- 
cursions, travels,  and  activities  in  and  out  of  school.  But  the  actual 
handling  of  laboratory  apparatus,  to  ascertain  facts  and  the  reasons 
for  them,  has  not  been  very  extensive.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
the  children  should  become  better  acquainted  with  the  experimental 
method.  The  pertinent  questions  arising  from  the  grade  project  offer 
excellent  opportunities  for  this  kind  of  study. 

The  laboratory  work  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  four  great 
divisions:  atmosphere,  water,  life,  soil.  These  are  of  course  all  inter- 
related and  are  not  taken  up  as  imits  or  in  Jiny  formal  order. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  describe  all  the  experiments 
given  in  the  laboratory,  but  only  to  state  enough  of  them  to  show  that 
by  means  of  experiments  the  children  can  solve  many  of  the  problems 
which  confront  them. 

(a)  The  Atmosphere. — The  general  topic  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  need  of  experiments  in  this  field  may  be  introduced  by  nieans  of 
such  questions  as  these:  Do  our  senses  always  tell  us  the  truth? 
Since  we  cannot  see  the  atmosphere,  does  that  prove  there  is  none? 
How  can  we  prove  there  is  an  atmosphere?  The  discussion  leads  the 
child  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  find  out  is  by  means  of 
experiment,  and  that  the  atmosphere  is  a  fertile  field  for  experimen- 
tation. The  questions  raised  by  the  children  offer  many  suggestions  as 
to  procedure.   Of  these,  the  following  are  typical : 

What  is  the  atmosphere,  and  how  do  we  know  there  is  an  atmo- 
sphere ? 

Experiment. — Show  with  a  vacuum-pump  what  happens  when  air  is  ex- 
hausted from  a  square  gallon  can.^ 

Experiment. — Set  up  a  mercury  barometer.  Weigh  the  column  of  mer- 
cury from  the  barometer.  Measure  the  area  of  the  end  of  the  barometer- 
tube,  and  compute  the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  a  tube  with  an 
end  area  of  one  square  inch.  Find  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  as  deter- 
mined by  the  average  results  of  the  experiment. 


*H  no  vacuum-pump  is  available,  pour  a  small  amount  of  water  in  the  csn  and 
boil  for  a  few  moments,  until  the  steam  has  displaced  the  air.  Then  place  an  air-tight 
stopper  in  the  can.  At  the  steam  condenses  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed  and  the 
will  collapse. 
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Let  each  child  keep  the  barometric  readings  and  weather  conditions  for 
a  period  of  time  and  plot  a  curve.  Note  conditions  of  weather  on  all  points 
on  the  curve. .  Can  any  deduction  be  made  as  to  the  kind  of  weather  which 
accompanies  high  and  low  barometer?  In  this  connection  weather-maps  are 
studied. 

Of  what  does  the  air  consist?    Is  there  much  oxygen  in  the  air? 

Experiment. — The  teacher  may  demonstrate  the  approximate  amount  of 
oxygen  in  the  air.  Invert  a  cylindrical  jar  over  a  piece  of  wood  which  is 
floating  in  water.  Place  a  length  of  magnesium  ribbon  on  the  wood  and 
ignite.  Does  the  amount  of  air  in  the  jar  become  smaller?  What  is  the 
approximate  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air. 

Is  the  air  all  oxygen?  The  otlier  constituents  of  air  are  men- 
tioned. 

How  pure  is  the  air,  and  wliat  are  some  of  the  impurities 
present  ? 

Experiment. — The  teacher  may  show  that  the  air  is  impure  by  drawing 
\  stream  of  air  through  a  funnel,  over  which  there  is  stretched  a  cloth  gauze 
and  a  layer  of  wet  filter-paper.  Which  is  more  free  from  dust,  city  or 
country  air?     How  does  the  lake  breeze  improve  Chicago's  air? 

In  addition  to  the  above  properties  of  air,  the  following  questions 
may  be  studied  in  like  manner  and  a  broader  application  made :  Why 
does  hot  air  rise?  What  causes  winds?  What  are  cyclones  and  tor- 
nadoes? What  work  does  the  wind  do?  A  discussion  of  the  latter 
question  involves  a  trip  to  the  sand-dunes  and  the  lake  shore. 

(b)  Water. — The  subject  of  water  is  naturally  introduced 
through  the  garden  project.  The  amount  of  water  in  the  ground 
under  varying  conditions  of  temperature,  soil  porosity,  and  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  offers  many  interesting  problems.  The  subject  may 
be  introduced  by  having  the  pupils  recall  the  three  forms  of  water. 
Such  questions  as  these  are  asked:  What  is  the  difference  between 
boiling  and  evaporation?  Between  water-vapor  and  steam?  Why 
does  the  amount  of  water-vapor  in  the  air  vary  ?  What  effect  has  this 
upon  evaporation? 

These  questions,  together  with  those  dealing  with  distillation  and 
condensation,  lead  to  a  discussion  of  a  number  of  problems  such  as: 
Why  is  rain  fall  heavier  in  certain  places  than  in  others,  and  why  is 
the  ocean  salty  ?    What  becomes  of  rain-water  ? 

Experiment. — Let  each  child  pour  water  on  a  box  of  clay  and  observe 
that  some  runs  off  as  surface  water,  some  becomes  ground  water,  while  some 
is  evaporated.  With  silver  nitrate  test  for  hardness  the  water  which  seeps 
through. 
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Which  kind  of  water  accompliehes  the  most  mechanical  work? 
To  answer  this  question,  use  is  made  of  the  sand-table  or  a  stream  out 
of  doors.  Discussion  of  work  of  running  water  naturally  follows  and 
the  reason  why  river  valleys  and  deltas  are  fertile  is  brought  out. 

Other  points  to  study  about  water  are:  Its  chemical  composi- 
tion; how  tlie  small  capillary  tubes  in  the  soil  make  it  possible  for  a 
plant  to  get  water;  atmospheric  water,  clouds,  dew  and  snow. 

(c)  Life. — In  the  garden  the  children  come  in  contact  with  vari- 
ous aspects  of  plant  and  animal  life,  and  begin  to  realize  the  wonder- 
ful adaptation  of  this  life  to  its  environment.  The  natural  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  children  to  know  something  about  the  life  of  the  past 
and  the  change  from  past  life  forms  to  present  ones,  is  the  reason  for 
making  a  brief  study  of  prehistoric  life.  In  this  study  the  effect  of 
changing  environment  upon  life  forms  is  emphasized. 

The  purpose  of  this  historical  study  is  fourfold :  First,  to  satisfy 
a  curiosity  about  prehistoric  life;  second,  to  make  museum  specimens 
intelligible;  third,  to  show  development  of  life  and  the  dependence  of 
life  upon  environment;  fourth,  to  furnish  a  background  for  the  work 
in  the  eighth  grade. 

For  these  reasons  an  outline  of  the  five  eras  of  earth  historv,  and 
the  periods  of  the  last  three  eras  are  given.  Since  the  names  are  diflB- 
eult,  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  each  arc  explained. 

1.  Azoxc  (without  life). — We  speak  of  the  azoic  as  a  very  long  era, 
in  which  vulcanism  was  probably  the  dominant  feature.  We  learn  to  recog- 
nize the  most  common  igneous  rocks;  such  as  lava,  obsidian,  granite,  pumice, 
and  ash. 

2.  Archeozoic  (dawn  of  life). — This  era  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  very 
long  duration.  Running  water,  the  wind,  and  the  other  agencies  were  at 
work.  The  era  stands  out  as  one  of  the  great  folding  and  faulting,  also 
as  a  period  of  some  vulcanism.  We  learn  to  recognize  specimens  of  gneiss, 
schist,  slate,  quartzite,  shale,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  conglomerate.  Under 
what  conditions  is  each  formed?  What  is  a  sedimentary  rock?  What  is 
a  metamorphic  rock?    What  evidence  of  life  is  there  in  the  archeozoic  era? 

3.  Paleozoic  (very  old  life). — Under  the  paleozoic  seven  divisions  are 
mentioned :  Cambrian— named  after  an  outcrop  in  Cambria,  England ;  Ordi- 
vician,  named  after  ancient  tribe  of  Ordivicii  m  Wales;  Silurian,  named 
after  ancient  tribe  Silurii,  in  Wales;  Devonian,  named  after  outcrop  in 
Devonshire,  England;  Mississippian,  conspicuous  system  of  rocks  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley;  Pennsylvanian,  the  conspicuous  system  or  rocks  in  Penn- 
sylvania; Permian,  named  from  outcrop  in  Permia,  Russia. 

4.  Mesosoxc  (middle  life).— Three  divisions  are  given :  Triassic,  named 
from  the  three  formations  which  occur  in  Germany;  Jurassic,  from  the  out- 


in  the  Jura  muunlains ;  Cri-la.iuii,.  fr.'in  ilio  I'halk  formatiuii  in  EiiK- 
ind  Germany. 

'his  era  is  rememliiTed  as  tlic  era  uf  .uurians.  or  reptiles.  We  visit 
.cademy  of  Scieni'o.s  ami  flie  I'idd  -Museum  to  see  ilie  skelcUms  and 
td  restoration  of  llie  rejitik's.  On  our  linok-sbclves  we  keeii  many 
>rd   references  and   indilicatiDns  of   varinns   museums.      From   our   ex- 
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DRAWINnS  OF  EXTINCT  ANIMALS  FOR  MORNING  EXEROSE 


s  and  references  we  learn  something  about  the  conditions  in  which 
the  fossils  are  found  and  the  probable  conditions  wliich  caused  the  animals 
to  be  entombed  and  become  fossilized.    We  review  certain  facts  which  lead 
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men  to  believe  that  they  know  something  about  the  landscape  of  prehistoric 
times.    The  entire  study  is  for  the  most  part  descriptive. 

To  make  clear  the  purpose  of  naming  the  periods  under  each  era,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  an  illustration.  A  certain  fossil  in  the  museum  is  labelled, 
Dinosaur — Triassic — Jurassic.  The  child  at  once  tabulates  the  animal  as 
having  lived  in  the  mesozoic  era,  which  is  late  in  the  world's  history,  rather 
than  that  it  is  just  "prehistoric." 

5.  Cenozoic  (recent  life). — The  divisions  mentioned  are:  Eocene,  Mio- 
cene, Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene.  We  speak  of  this  as  the  era  of  mammals. 
In  this  connection  we  trace  the  development  of  the  horse,  as  shown  by 
fossils.  We  also  note  the  apparent  evolution  of  birds  from  reptiles.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  evolution  and  its  connection  with  climate  and  physio- 
graphic conditions. 

This  life-study  culminates  in  a  morning  exercise  on  prehistoric 
life,  or  in  a  lecture  by  an  authority  on  paleontology. 

In  this  study  we  make  use  of  the  information  we  gained  when 
studying  running  water.  We  note  how  earth  materials  carried  by  the 
streams  to  lakes,  oceans,  and  lowlands  can  there  be  deposited  as  sedi- 
ment; how  this  may  be  reworked  by  waves  and  winds,  and  then  laid 
down  in  beds;  how  animals'  remains  may  be  imbedded  in  these  sedi- 
ments, later  to  be  fossilized ;  how  beds  of  Cambrian  rocks  may  lie  upon 
Archean  and  all  the  others  above  in  order,  or  how  they  may  easily  be 
formed  out  of  their  regular  order  in  the  column ;  how  horizontal  beds 
may  be  formed  on  upturned  beds ;  what  the  coal  measures  mean,  how 
they  may  get  out  of  the  horizontal  position,  and  what  they  tell  us  about 
prehistoric  climate. 

These  questions  make  necessary  a  brief  study  of  folding  and 
faulting  as  probably  caused  by  shrinkage  or  tension  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

We  begin  a  brief  exaromation  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  folios,  choosing  those  which  are  typical  of  the  difTerent  regions 
in  the  United  States.  The  children  observe  that  the  beds  are  practic- 
ally undisturbed  in  some  regions  and  very  much  disturbed  in  others. 
A  report  of  each  region  is  made  to  the  class  by  pupils  who  have  been 
in  those  regions.  For  example  a  child  who  had  visited  in  Texas  re- 
ported the  principal  facts  as  she  found  tliem  in  tlie  Uvalde  Folio, 
Texas. 

The  children  are  encouraged  to  study  the  folios  of  the  regions 
where  they  plan  to  spend  their  summer  vacations.  A  number  of  in- 
quiries have  been  made  as  to  whether  folios  of  the  regions  to  which 
they  are  going  are  available. 
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(d)  Soil. — The  garden  project  furnishes  the  next  important 
suhject  for  investigation.  Of  the  problems  studied  in  this  connection, 
the  following  are  those  which  are  solved  by  means  of  experiments  in 
and  out  of  doors.  Of  what  does  soil  consist?  To  answer  this,  we  take 
samples  of  soils  from  the  different  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  and 
examine  them  under  tlie  microscope.  We  note  that  soil  is  made  up  of 
a  greater  or  smaller  amount  of  inorganic  material,  dependent  upon  the 
source  of  that  soil.  For  salt  content  we  test  one  of  the  soils,  prefer- 
ably one  of  clay,  by  means  of  silver  nitrate,  as  in  our  water  experi- 
ment. 

How  is  soil  formed  ?  We  go  to  the  lake  shore  and  see  soil  being 
made  mechanically,  and  then  we  go  to  our  garden  and  see  the  vegetable 
matter  decaying,  and  note  that  soil  may  be  made  by  the  process  of 
chemical  action. 

What  makes  the  soil  black?  In  answer  to  this,  we  pour  a  small 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  on  vegetable  matter  of  different  kinds.  We 
note  that  tliey  all  turn  black.  We  explain  that  the  sulphuric  acid  pro- 
duces a  very  rapid  decomposition,  and  that  the  resulting  product  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  slower  decay. 

Does  soil  hold  water?  Wliat  does  porosity  of  soil  mean?  Is  a 
soil  which  is  very  porous  a  good  soil?  If  so,  under  what  conditions? 
What  is  a  thin  soil?  IIow  can  a  thin  soil  be  improved?  What  is  a 
subsoil?  How  can  soil  be  made  to  retain  water?  Is  a  fertile  soil  with- 
out water-holding  power  practical  for  cultivation  ?  What  becomes  of  a 
soluble  fertilizer  which  is  used  on  a  very  porous  subsoil? 

Wliat  is  a  hotbed?  What  makes  it  hot?  Does  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter  affect  the  temperature  of  soil?  Does  it  make  any 
difference  whether  or  not  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  is 
just  started  or  is  complete?  What  kind  of  manure  is  required  for  a 
hotbed  ? 

Do  all  plants  need  the  same  kind  of  soil  ?  What  is  an  inorganic 
fertilizer  ?  What  is  bone-meal  ?  Lime  ?  What  is  the  purpose  of  each 
as  a  fertilizer?  What  is  the  value  in  deep  plowing?  Is  it  a  good  thing 
to  plow  under  the  last  yearns  growth  of  weeds,  cornstalks  or  wheat 
straw?  What  is  dry  farming?  Why  should  the  soil  be  cultivated? 
When  should  one  cultivate  deeply  and  when  shallowly?  Under  what 
conditions  is  rolling  a  good  thing? 

These  problems  are  merely  suggestive  of  some  of  those  which  come 
up  in  connection  with  the  study  of  soil.  The  application  of  the  infor- 
mation gained  is  made  in  the  garden. 
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PHEPARINfi  THE   VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

V.  Vlanting  and  Care  of  Garden. — What  are  the  first  signs  of 
growth  at  the  return  of  spring?  IIow  early  do  we  see  them  in  tliis 
latitude?  What  ie  the  green  that  you  see  creeping  into  all  plant  life, 
even  before  the  snow  diEappears?  What  is  chlorophyl?  What  is 
protoplasm?  Can  we  see  it  at  work  under  the  microscope?  What 
effect  has  the  sunlight  on  plant-cells?  Have  mushrooms  and  toad- 
stools chlorophyl?  How  do  they  live?  What  kind  of  service  do  they 
render*?  What  is  the  green  in  water?  What  are  alg»?  What  is  the 
green  on  barren  rocks  ?  What  are  lichens  ?  What  are  mosses  ?  How 
do  all  these  plants  multiply  ?  Can  we  see  this  multiplication  going  on 
under  the  microscope?  What  are  ferns?  Why  do  ferns  have  seeds 
and  no  bloeeoms?  What  are  spores?  How  do  they  sprout?  What 
are  seeds?  How  do  they  sprout?  What  kind  of  plants  come  from 
monocotylcdonous  seeds?  From  dicotyledonous  seeds?  Why  do  some 
plants  have  eo  many  seeds  and  some  so  few?  Can  plants  which  pro- 
duce few  seeds  protect  them  in  special  ways  ? 

What  methods  of  protection  against  changes  in  temperature  and 
rough  winds  can  we  discover  in  the  newly  appearing  growth  ?  When 
and  how  shall  we  uncover  artificially  protected  plants?  What  can  we 
do  to  help  nature  to  produce  strong  plants  tor  early  maturing  in  the 
vegetable  garden  and  early  flowering  in  the  flower-garden?  Which 
seeds  should  be  planted  in  a  hotbed?  Which  in  a  cold-frame?  Which 
in  the  open  ground?  Which  can  be  planted  with  success  in  cither? 

How  is  a  hotbed  made?  (See  IV  (d)  Soil.)  What  is  a  cold- 
frame?  How  made?  How  must  we  plant  seeds  to  get  the  beat  results? 
What  can  be  done  to  aid  in  scattering  evenly  veiy  fine  seeds?   Hew 
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much  room  do  seeds  need  in  a  hotbed  or  cold-frame?  Why  does  t 
toad  usually  come  and  stay  in  a  hotbed?  Shall  we  lesTe  him  there  or 
try  to  keep  him  out  ?  How  do  bo  many  weeds  get  into  the  hotbed  ?  Do 
Bome  seeds  survive  in  manure?  Here  a  study  of  the  seed  industry  is 
made.  How  can  we  test  oiix  seeds?  How  do  farmers  insure  getting 
good,  clean,  clear  seed  ?  Why  does  it  pay  them  to  test  their  Beeds  ? 

What  is  the  condition  of  a  plant  taken  from  a  hotbed?  How  do 
hotbed  conditions  compare  with  those  out  of  doors?  What  can  you 
do  to  prepare  plants  in  the  hotbed  for  transplanting  out  of  doors? 
AVhat  can  be  done  to  aid  plants  in  recovering  from  i,he  shock  of  trans- 


PLANTING 


planting?  What  factors  in  transplanting  tiuis^e  (he  scvpr(':-t  injuries 
to  the  plant?  What  must  we  know  about  ]ilant  liahits  tci  guide  us  in 
placing  and  spacing  plants?  How  does  sppfd  of  growth  in  a  hotbed 
compare  with  speed  in  the  open  air?  How  do  contlitions  and  appear- 
ance of  plants  change  after  trnnsplarting?  Why?  Are  there  some 
which  cennot  stand  transpianting  at  all?  Why?  Why  do  we  find  so 
many  grvbc  near  the  surface  when  wo  transplant?  Shall  we  leave  them 
or  destroy  them?  What  indications  appear  in  the  garden  to  warn  us 
of  plant  injury  by  insects  or  birds?  Do  insects  and  birds  ever  help 
plants? 

The  bulbs  planted  in  the  fall  blossom  in  April  and  May,  when 
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the  children  watch  enthusiastically  for  each  blade  and  leaf  as  it  pnebes 
up  through  the  scarcely  thawed  ground.  The  garden  early  becomes  a 
beauty  spot  with  its  dainty  crocuscB,  acillaa,  narcissi,  daffodils,  and 
jonquils.  These  give  place  to  the  gay  tulips,  bleeding-hearts,  iris  of 
many  hues,  peonies  and  othw  perennials  which  gladden  the  eye  in  the 
later  spring  days. 

By  the  end  of  May  the  spring  garden  is  passed.  The  bulbs  must 
be  carefully  dug  up,  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry,  labeled,  and  put  away 
for  the  summer,  to  be  planted  again  the  next  fall. 

Then  come  the  spading  and  weeding  of  the  beds  preparatory  io 
transplanting  from  the  hotbeds  and  sowing  in  the  open  ground  the 
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seeds.of  those  plants  which  will  blossom  during  the  late  summer  and 
make  the  garden  a  profusion  of  flowers  in  the  fall  when  the  children 
return  to  school. 

The  children  transplant  from  the  hotbeds  into  the  garden-beds, 
zinnias,  petunias,  scabiosa,  asters,  cosmos,  marigolds,  snapdragon, 
celosias,  salvia,  nasturtiums,  bachelor  buttons,  poppies,  and  other  late 
flowering  plants,  and  border  the  beds  with  sweet  alyssum,  ageratum, 
dwarf  nasturtium,  etc.  By  the  fences  they  plant  moonflnwer,  morning 
glories,  Australian  pea-vines,  srarlet  runner,  and  other  trailing  vines. 

The  tender  transplanted  plants  need  careful  daily  watering  until 
they  are  rooted.  The  heds  must  be  weeded  and  all  be  in  good  order  by 
the  closing  day  of  school.  Through  the  summer  months  a  few  of  the 
children  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  come  occasionally  to  weed.  The 
bulk  of  the  summer  work  must,  however,  be  left  to  the  janitors. 
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So,  by  means  of  careful  selection  and  planting,  and  good  grow- 
ing weather,  one  can  have  in  the  school  garden  a  succession  of  beautiful 
flowers,  from  the  early  snowdrops  and  crocuses  which  come  with  the 
melting  of  the  snow  to  the  late  flowering  cosmos,  hardy  chrysanthe- 
mums, asters  and  zinnias,  which  brave  the  first  frosts  and  earliest  fly- 
ing snows  of  autumn. 

SEVENTH  GRADE  REFERENCE  LIST 

Rocks,  Rock- Weathering,  and   Soils,  G.   P.   Merrill (Macmillan) 

Geology;  Physical  and  Historical,  H.  F.  Clelland (American  Book  Co.) 

Volcanoes  of  North  America,  I.  C.  Russell (Macmillan) 

Sea  and  Land,  H.  S.  Shaler ( Scfibner) 

Physiography,   R.  D.   Salisbury (Holt) 

Text  Book  of  Botany,  J.  M.  Coulter ; (Applcton) 

Extinct  Animals,  E.  R.  Lenkester (Holt) 

An  Introduction  to  Geology,  W.   B.   Scott (Macmillan) 

Animals  of  the  Past,  F.  A.  Lucas. .  (American  Museum  of  Natural  History) 

Rivers  of  North  America,   I.  C.  Russell (Putnam) 

Historical  Geology Chamberlain  and  Salisbury 

Boys'   Book   of   Model   Aeroplanes,   Collins (Century) 

Elementary   Physical   Geography,  W.   M.   Davis (Ginn) 

Aspects  of  the  Earth,  H.  S.  Shaler (Scribner) 

Nature  Study,  W.  S.  Jackman (Holt) 

The  Log  of  the  Sun,  C.  W.  Beebe (Holt) 

General  Science,  Caldwell  and  Eikenberry (Ginn) 

Inventors  at  Work,  George  lies (Doubleday) 

Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry  Texts. 


THE  EIGHTH  GRADE 


In  these  days  of  blood  and  iron,  the  man  who  talks  of  matters  he 
knows  nothing  of  is  doubly  intolerable.  One  listens  eagerly  to  the 
laundress'  mother,  who  was  a  peasant  on  one  of  the  Kaiser's  estates 
and  knows  well  the  service  America  has  done  for  the  immigrant  from 
Grermany;  but  one  turns  with  weariness  and  disgust  from  the  second- 
hand opinions  of  one's  acquaintance  and  one's  newspaper  ahout  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  the  diplomacy  of  our  Department  of  State,  or  the 
future  of  Russia.  If  one  were  but  privileged  to  be  as  rude  as  he 
feels,  what  a  deal  of  weariness  he  might  avoid  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation. Instead  of  permitting  the  chance-met  acquaintance  to  emulate 
the  loungers  in  the  village  post-office,  settling  the  affairs  of  the  world 
while  they  wait  for  the  late  train,  one  could  say,  ^What  do  you  read  ?" 
"I  read,''  says  he,  "The  Chicago  Tribune,  The  New  Republic,  The 
Literary  Digest,  The  Public,  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  "Very 
well,  then  I  know  what  you  think.  Is  there  any  subject  that  you 
really  know  something  about  from  first-hand  experience?  If  you 
must  talk,  talk  about  that." 

To  afford  opportunity  for  first-hand  experience,  to  make  plain 
how  essential  it  is  to  observe  and  handle  material,  if  one  is  to  draw 
conclusions  on  material  matters,  is  the  function  of  the  teaching  of 
science  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view.  There  is  no  contention  here 
that  first-hand  opinions  in  the  realms  of  taste  and  of  intellect  are  or 
are  not  superior  in  value;  the  writer  wishes  to  submit  that  in  any 
realm  there  is  a  difference  in  quality  between  the  knowledge  gained 
by  one's  own  deduction  and  the  knowledge  gained  by  assent  to  author- 
ity. I  believe  that  giving  children  much  of  this  kind  of  opportunity 
makes  citizens  fit  for  democracy  and  capable  of  understanding  and 
supporting  it;  while  long  training  of  the  other  sort  makes  a  servile 
people,  fit  only  to  step  into  the  gutter  when  authority  in  uniform 
clanks  by.  The  teacher's  endeavor,  when  choosing  science  work  for 
the  grade,  should  therefore  be  to  present  actual  material  and  train 
children  to  draw  independent  conclusions. 

The  outline  of  the  eighth -grade  science  work  will  show  what 
material  we  present  to  the  children.  This  material,  we  believe,  has 
significance  at  their  stage  of  development,  and  will,  we  hope,  set  their 
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minds  actively  to  work.  Most  important,  from  our  point  of  view,  is 
the  landscape  of  the  Chicago  area.  In  a  former  number  of  the  Year 
Book,  I  have  written  at  some  length  on  the  attitude  of  mind  which 
physiography  teachers  believe  develops  from  rich  experience  in  read- 
ing landscape.  (Year  Book,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  56.)  I  need  not  repeat  these 
opinions.  Science  teachers  are  agreed  upon  them.  But  I  should  like 
to  speak  of  three  factors  which  greatly  aid  the  teacher  in  the  science 
work  in  this  grade.  First  of  these  is  the  mental  attitude  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  outlines  of  the  lower  grades  show  that  our  children  come 
to  the  eighth  grade  with  a  store  of  invaluable  outdoor  experience. 
They  evince  a  gratifying  bent  for  finding  out  reasons  for  themselves, 
calculated  to  make  the  teaching  of  physiography  in  this  grade  seem 
more  like  pointing  them  the  way  where,  by  due  effort,  they  may  ap- 
pease their  appetites,  than  like  setting  them  an  ungrateful  task.  To 
the  class  the  work,  beginning  as  it  does  with  the  making  of  a  topo- 
graphic map  in  the  field  and  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  topo- 
graphic maps  in  preparation  for  field  excursions,  seems  entirely  new. 
But  from  every  pupil  entering  our  eighth  grade  from  other  schools, 
we  have  the  wondering  complaint  that  the  others  do  this  work  better, 
because  the  complainant  has  "never  had  it  before."  What  he  sees 
his  classmates  in  possession  of  is  not  knowledge  of  the  topographic 
map,  but  a  mental  attitude.  Their  experience  throughout  their  school 
life,  in  handling  actual  material,  manifests  itself  in  their  eager  relish 
of  a  novel  task,  before  which  the  new  pupil  is  more  or  less  aghast. 
John's  letter,  a  part  of  which  follows,  I  insert,  because  it  typifies 
this  joy  in  working  out  a  thing  for  oneself,  which  we  believe  we  see 
in  the  children  as  a  result  of  this  year's  science  work.  The  letter 
was  written   two  years  after  John  felt  tlie  grade,  after  a  summer 

spent  in  Massachusetts. 

#     «     « 

"I  certainly  appreciate  your  work  in  geology,  physiography,  etc.  It 
enabled  me  to  skip  the  physiography  course  at  I^ne,  and  has  made  every 
rock,  ridge,  or  pond  more  interesting.  This  week  I  have  been  reading 
'The  Geology  of  Essex  County,'  by  John  Sears,  of  the  Peabody  Museum.  As 
the  book  says,  it  covers  every  one-sixth  of  a  square  mile,  first  east  to  west, 
then  west  to  east,  north  to  south,  south  to  north,  northwest  to  southeast, 
etc.,  in  great  detail.  With  the  book,  and  a  large  topographic  map,  with  the 
rocks  at  s;irface  colored,  together  with  auto  rides  through  the  county,  I 
got  a  pretty  good  idea  of  things,  although  I  did  get  tangled  up  where 
the  quartz-hornblende-diorite  was  cutting  dikes  in  the  hornblende-epidote- 
gneiss.    From  what  I  could  make  out,  the  county  has  first  the  pre-Cambrian 
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sedimentary  rocks,  which  were  bumped  up  into  mountains  two  miles  high 
by  the  intruding  lava;  that  this  lava  was  cut  by  more  lava;  that  there  were 
mountains  cut  by  dikes,  dikes  by  veins;  that  there  was  layer  after  layer  of 
volcanic  rock;  that  the  land  sank,  the  ocean  covered  it  and  formed  thin 
sediments;  that  beaches  were  formed,  now  high  and  dry  miles  in- 
land; then  the  land  rose  and  the  glacier  came  down  from  the  north; 
scratches,  drumlins,  eskers,  kames,  were  formed;  and  now  the  land  is 
sinking.  Trees  may  be  seen  far  under  water,  and  islands  are  smaller  every 
day  (more  or  less).  The  rivers  are  all  drowned  valleys,  up  which  the  tide 
runs.  The  book  was  a  good  deal  too  deep  for  me,  but  by  reading  75%  I 
understood  15%  and  will  remember  5%.     I  wish  I  could  find  a  book  like 

that  about  every  region  I  visit." 

*      *      * 

"Finding  a  book  like  that  about  every  region  one  visits''  is  un- 
fortunately not  possible.  But  John's  letter  makes  one  hope  that  the 
year's  work  results  in  a  belief  in  a  changing  landscape;  an  under- 
standing of  how  land  surfaces,  by  their  materials,  show  their  his- 
tory, sea-bottom  origin,  emergence,  submergence,  etc.;  and  a  power 
of  first-hand  observation  and  deduction.  If  it  does  so  result,  find- 
ing books  is  a  secondary  matter. 

Some  books,  however,  are  needed  through  the  year,  and  the 
second  of  the  special  aids  to  the  teacher  of  eighth-grade  science  is 
the  form  of  textbook  we  are  working  out.  Of  course,  our  primary 
text  is  the  natural  landscape.  But  during  the  winter  this  book  is 
closed.  A  formal  textbook  is  calculated  to  defeat  the  very  purpose 
of  the  study,  to  substitute  authority  for  original  deduction.  One 
wants  to  give  the  child  the  answer  when  he  is  eager  with  the  ques- 
tion. The  textbook  answers  questions  before  they  are  asked.  The 
good  teacher,  of  course,  can  conquer  any  difficulty,  but  the  diflBLculty 
inherent  in  the  use  of  a  physiography  textbook  is  so  great  that  the 
writer  has  for  some  years  tried  to  conquer  it  by  avoiding  it,  by  using 
no  textbook  whatever.  The  evil  consequent  upon  this  heroic  remedy 
is  obvious.  The  pupil  has  not  material  for  reference  and  review  such 
as  he  likes  to  have.  Supplementary  reading  of  great  value  is  afforded 
by  the  Illinois  State  Geological  Survey,  especially  Bulletins  7  and  11. 
We  study  about  a  hundred  pages  of  these  books  with  much  profit. 
They  can  be  used  by  a  pupil  to  test  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions, 
and  are  in  so  far  good.  But  we  are  compiling  a  loose-leaf  textbook, 
still  far  from  complete,  which  will,  we  believe,  have  all  the  virtues 
and  none  of  the  vices  of  the  regular  textbook.  Most  of  our  lessons  are 
reprints  from  the  government  survey  papers,  on  representative  areas. 
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When  pupils  have  studied  the  topographic  map  of  Donaldsonville, 
Mississippi^  and  have  drawn  a  profile^  and  most  of  them  are  clear  in 
their  own  minds  that  a  river  of  this  type  flowing  above  the  surround- 
ing land  is  impossible,  and  that  the  government  surveyors  are  having 
a  joke  at  their  expense,  a  lesson  on  the  natural  levees  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  is  seized  upon  with  avidity.  The  like  is  true  after  a 
study  of  the  drumlins  of  Sun  Prairie,  or  other  interesting  areas. 
Other  sheets  are  mineralogy  tables,  or  review  lessons  on  the  origin 
of  common  rocks.  The  sheets  fit  the  children's  portfolios,  and  are 
interspersed  with  their  own  maps,  papers,  and  diagrams. 

Mention  of  the  children's  portfolios  recalls  the  third  factor  in 
making  this  teaching  most  agreeable  to  the  teacher.  It  is  the  custom 
in  our  school  for  every  child  to  keep  all  of  his  papers  for  the  year  in 
portfolios.  It  is  also  the  custom  for  the  teacher,  each  year,  to  make 
a  portfolio  of  representative  papers  from  each  child.  These  papers 
are  primarily  for  a  record  of  the  child's  work,  but  they  serve  also  as 
an  inspiring  source  of  information  and  interest  for  later  classes. 
More  than  one  pupil,  trying  to  work  out  the  meaning  of  the  colimmar 
section  of  Chicago,  has  been  assisted  by  Marcel's  explanation  of  the 
underlying  works  which  he  entitled  Story  of  the  Underworld,  Ted 
left  us  some  highly  colored  diagrams  of  an  imaginary  region  in  which 
every  kind  of  rock  appears,  including  a  fabulously  rich  gold  mine, 
occup3ring  the  lava-filled  gravel-bed  of  an  ancient  river.  He  wrote  a 
clear  account  of  how  all  these  phenomena  came  about,  which  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  some  boys'  growing  conception  of  Nature's  slow, 
irresistible,  impressive  forces.  Every  paper  contributed  to  the  teach* 
er's  portfolio  may  be  needed  by  some  later  class  and  merits  propor- 
tionately earnest  effort. 

Besides  these  papers,  we  have  such  things  as  a  series  of  large 
drawings  of  faults,  copied  from  various  government  folios,  and  other 
diagrams.  Last  year's  class  made  us  a  plaster  model  of  Niagara  Falls. 
The  horizontal  scale  is  about  an  inch  to  the  mile,  and  the  vertical 
scale  about  10  times  as  great.  When  it  was  first  brought  upstairs  this 
year,  the  class  gathered  close  around  it  before  school  and  plied  the 
teacher  with  questions.  They  read  the  printed  sheets  about  the  region 
with  the  greatest  eagerness,  walking  up  constiintly  to  the  model  to 
clarify  some  point  about  the  glacier-filled  course  at  St.  David's,  the 
old  lake-bottom  below  Lcwiston,  Goat  Island,  the  Gorge.  Then  they 
attempted  to  make  a  topographical  map  from  the  model.    They  had 
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already^  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  year,  surveyed  a  hill  in  Lincoln 
Park,  and  made  a  topographic  map  of  it.  They  had  used  govern- 
ment contour-maps  occasionally,  drawing  cross-sections,  and  inter- 
preting the  symbols ;  but  the  baffling  difficulty  of  this  task  of  making 
such  a  map  from  the  Niagara  model  was  illuminating  to  the  teacher, 
who  had  thought  that  that  part  of  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly 
taught.  If  the  cast  had  rendered  no  other  service  than  to  show  the 
teacher  how  she  had  overestimated  her  success  in  a  piece  of  teaching, 
it  would  have  been  worth  the  labor  spent  upon  it. 

We  foimd  this  model  very  useful  also  when  we  were  trying  to 
work  out  the  topography  of  tlje  Western  Front.  This  study  was  based 
on  Prof.  Douglas  Johnson's  most  interesting  book,  Topography  and 
Strategy  of  the  Great  War,  We  made  a  large  copy  of  his  map  of  the 
Paris  basin,  and  as  soon  as  the  class  saw  "the  natural  defences  of 
Paris'*  and  realized  the  topographical  reasons  for  Germany's  advance 
through  the  flat  country  of  Belgium  and  France,  they  worked  with 
keen  intelligence  upon  a  possible  explanation  of  these  five  escarpments 
and  the  water-gaps  through  which  all  traffic  to  Paris  must  pass.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  the  reasoning  in  regard  to  a  rising  area  of 
tipped  strata  comes,  as  physiography  teachers  know,  when  the  pupil 
has  to  image  the  static  condition  of  the  upper  course  of  a  river  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  river  is  slowly  sawing  its  way  through  a  band 
of  hard  rock.  The  children's  eagerness  to  understand  anything  con- 
nected with  the  war  helped  them  over  this  difficulty,  but  they  were 
also  materially  helped  by  study  on  the  Niagara  model  of  the  area 
above  the  falls.  Plainly,  this  part  of  the  river  is  temporarily  at  base 
level.  The  class  gave  a  morning  exercise  on  the  Topography  of  the 
Western  Front,  a  stenographic  report  of  which  I  insert  here : 

MORNING  EXERCISE— THE  WESTERN  FRONT 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1918. 

Alexis.  Not  only  are  we,  and  the  peoples  of  twenty-three  other  nations 
doing  all  that  is  within  our  power  to  help  the  great  ideal  of  democracy,  but 
the  sea,  a  million  years  ago,  when  it  lapped  its  distant  shores,  rocking  over 
what  is  today  France,  was  bending  its  mighty  power  towards  helping  democ- 
racy. The  enormous  pressure  that  folded  and  contorted  the  rock,  the 
majestic  rivers  that  carved  the  land,  all  had  their  share  in  the  great  battle 
between  autocracy  and  democracy.  The  reasons  for  this  are  to  be  told  in 
what  follows.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  great  resistance  given  by  the 
Belgians  at  Liege,  and  the  way  in  which  the  rocks  He  in  Northern  Franc*, 
the  Germans  would  probably  be  in  possession  today  of  entire  Europe. 
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You  are  now  asked  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  French  generals,  who  will 
consult  each  other  as  to  which  way  the  enemy  will  be  most  likely  to  make 
its  attack. 

(Group  of  boys  enter  and  seat  themselves  about  a  table,  with  a  teleg- 
rapher at  a  desk  near-by.) 

First  General  (Charles),  We  are  on  the  verge  of  war,  and  we  have 
come  to  discuss  how  the  enemy  can  get  into  Paris — how  they  will  first 
advance  on  Paris.    What  is  your  view,  general? 

Second  General  (Preston).  I  think  that  a  very  probable  way  for  the 
Germans  to  attack  Paris  would  be  through  the  second  escarpment  at  Toul. 
They  would  do  this,  because  their  object  is  to  take  Paris  as  quickly  as 
possible,  before  any  other  country  can  come  to  the  aid  of  France.  In 
order  to  do  this,  they  will,  of  course,  take  the  shortest  route  to  Paris, 
which  is  through  Toul,  the  distance  being  only  170  miles  from  there  to 
Paris.  Besides  being  the  shortest  route  to  Paris,  Toul  is  also  a  very 
important  railroad  center,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  transport  troops 
through  Toul  by  the  railways.  Since  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  Germany 
has  owned  the  city  of  Metz,  and  if  she  can  capture  the  city  of  Nancy 
she  will  have  two  direct  lines  of  march  through  Toul,  so  I  do  not  believe 
the  Germans  would  have  a  very  hard  time  getting  to  Paris  by  this  route. 

Third  General  (Carter).  As  you  say,  it  is  only  170  miles  to  Paris  from 
Mfetz.  But  even  so,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Germans  would  take  this  route. 
The  reason  for  my  saying  this  is  that  the  fortifications  around  Nancy 
are  very  strong;  it  would  mean  a  great  loss  of  life  if  they  should  try  to 
storm  these  fortifications.  But  instead,  I  think  they  would  come  up  the 
Meuse  river  and  attack  Namur,  and  from  there  proceed  up  the  river,  even 
though  the  country  is  rough  and  difficult.  When  they  come  to  Toul,  they 
would  have  to  come  through  Nancy,  and  the  plan  I  am  expecting  would 
save  them  taking  these  two  escarpments  and  they  would  be  much  nearer 
Paris.  From  the  river  Meuse  they  would  then  proceed  to  Paris  by  cap- 
turing Verdun. 

Fourth  General  (Walter).  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  this.  General.  In 
coming  up  the  Meuse,  the  Germans  would  be  going  through  Belgian  ter- 
ritory. Therefore,  if  they  are  going  to  violate  Belgium,  instead  of  going 
by  way  of  the  steep  escarpments,  which  are  hard  to  ascend  and  very 
strongly  fortified,  they  will  cut  across  the  southern  end  of  Belgium,  going 
around  the  northern  end  of  the  escarpments,  which  will  bring  them  down 
in  front  of  Paris.  They  will  in  this  way  go  up  the  Meuse  river  only  as 
far  as  Namur;  they  will  plan  to  cut  off  the  French  army  by  surrounding 
it  on  all  sides.  In  the  meantime,  they  will  try  to  send  another  army  up 
through  the  northern  part  of  Belgium  and  France  and  capture  the  seaports. 
This  would  not  only  enable  them  to  have  a  good  range  on  England,  but 
also  to  keep  other  armies  and  supplies  from  coming  by  sea  to  help  France 
or  Belgium.  After  the  French  army  is  surrounded,  it  would  be  an  easy 
task  to  capture  Paris,  so  I  think  such  places  as  Namur  and  Liege  should 
be  most  carefully  watched  and  the  Belgians  reinforced  strongly  if  necessary. 

First  General  (Charles).  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  they  would  do 
this,  because  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  nation  so  low  that  it  would  risk  its 
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standing  in  the  world  for  a  small  military  advantage.  If  they  did  go 
through  Belgium,  that  would  bring  England  into  the  war,  and  perhaps  even 
America.  And  as  for  having  them  go  through  Belgium  to  the  coast,  it  is 
impossible,  as  it  is  marshy  and  swampy  in  that  region  and  heavy  guns 
could  not  go  through.  Another  reason  is  that  a  small  army  in  Belgium 
could  hold  Germany  for  at  least  three  days,  so  that  England  could  get 
her  forces  together  and  stop  the  drive.  But  just  the  same,  I  would  advise 
having  strong  forces  at  Nancy,  Verdun,  Liege,  and  Toul. 

(The  instrument  on  the  desk  ticks  a  message,  and  the  operator  hands 
a  telegram  to  the  general.) 

General.  Gentlemen:  Germany  has  thrown  away  her  honor  and  has 
declared  war.     They  are  coming  through  Belgium  and  are  storming  Liege. 

(Exit  generals  to  the  defcfu:e  of  France,) 

(Group  of  children  on  stage  answering  questions  put  by  Edward.) 

Edward.  We  are  all  interested,  since  the  United  States  declared  war 
on  Germany,  in  the  army  and  navy,  perhaps  more  interested  in  the  army 
and  navy  than  in  anything  else.  We  are  going  to  try  to  show  you  by 
twelve  questions  what  the  officers  have  to  learn  before  they  go  over  to 
France  of  the  topography  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  we  are  going  to  show 
you  how  we  think  the  Paris  basin  was  formed.  I  will  put  the  questions. 
You  are  to  suppose  that  the  pupils  answering  them  are  men  in  the  Officers' 
Training  camp. 

First  Question. — Imagine  a  rock  surface  covered  through  long  ages  by 
a  shallow  sea.  Imagine  changes  in  the  temperature,  depth,  stillness  of  the 
water,  and  character  of  the  incoming  rivers. 

William.  Sedimentary  rock  would  be  formed,  and  the  change  of  tem- 
perature would  prevent  or  make  coral.  A  rushing  river  coming  into  the 
sea  would  make  conglomerate;  the  slower  rivers  coming  in  would  make 
sandstone;  and  the  very  slow  rivers  coming  into  a  shallow  sea  will  bring 
down  clay  and  lay  it  in  the  sea  bottom,  and  make  shale. 

Second  Question. — Imagine  earth  shrinkage,  causing  violent  faulting  and 
contortion  of  the  rock,  and  imagine  emergence  of  the  rock  in  the  east  and 
gentle  bowing  to  the  west. 

John.  In  case  of  rock  contortion  and  gentle  bowing  in  the  west,  a 
portion  of  the  rock  will  project  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the 
softer  rocks  will  be  washed  away  by  the  rain  water. 

Third  Question. — Imagine  recession  of  the  sea  from  the  entire  area. 
What  would  be  the  first  cause  of  change? 

Ruth.    After  the  sea  recedes,  the  rivers  will  be  the  first  cause  of  change. 

Fourth  Question. — How  long  will  these  rivers  work? 

Barbara.    The  rivers  will  work  until  they  cut  down  to  the  base-level. 

Fifth  Question. — What  will  be  the  character  of  the  rivers  at  the  close  of 
this   period? 

Ruth.  At  the  close  of  this  period  tlie  rivers  will  be  old;  they  will 
be  slow  and  meandering. 

Sixth  Question. — Imagine  a  slow  uplifting  of  the  entire  area.  What  will 
happen  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers? 

John,    At  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  falls  will  be  formed. 
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Seventh  Question. — Where  will  the  rapid  cutting  be  checked,  and  for 
how  long? 

Margaretta.  The  rapid  cutting  will  be  checked  when  the  falls  reach  a 
hard  layer  of  rock,  and  then  a  slow  cutting  will  continue  until  the  falls  have 
again  reached  a  softer  layer  of  rock  when  the  cutting  will  be  much  swifter. 

Eighth  Question. — What  will  happen,  meanwhile,  below  this  point? 

Ruth.  Below  this  point,  the  rivers  and  their  tributaries  will  have  been 
cutting  the  surface  down  to  the  base-level. 

Ninth  Question. — What  will  be  happening  above  this  point? 

Barbara.  Nothing  will  be  happening  above  this  point,  because  the  cut- 
ting is  checked,  and  the  rivers  can  only  meander  in  their  beds. 

Tenth  Question. — What  will  happen  above  the  hard  rock  as  soon  as  the 
river  has  sawed  through  and  made  a  gap? 

John.  As  soon  as  the  river  cuts  a  narrow  gorge  through  the  hard  rock 
and  hits  the  soft  rock,  it  will  cut  much  faster.  It  will  meander  around  in 
this  soft  rock  and  tributaries  will  form  and  will  cut  away  all  the  soft  rock, 
until  it  has  the  same  level  as  the  river-bed  as  it  cuts  through  the  hard  rojck. 
In  other  words,  it  will  hollow  the  entire  area  of  soft  rock  out,  leaving  the 
hard  rock  as  a  great  plateau.  Then  it  will  cut  through  the  next  layer  of 
hard  rock  and  repeat  the  action.    That  is,  it  will  make  a  cliff,  or  escarpment 

Edward.  This  is  what  we  meant  when  we  said,  "A  million  years  ago 
the  sea  was  working  for  the  ideal  of  democracy."  These  escarpments 
have  played  a  great  part  in  checking  some  of  the  great  German  drives. 
At  Verdun  the  escarpment  near  there  probably  did  as  much  as  the  French 
army  to  stop  the  German  drive.  The  topography  of  the  land  around  Verdun 
will  be  explained  a  little  later. 

Elisabeth.  The  western  front  today  starts  in  the  northern  part  of 
Belgium,  at  Ypres,  and  goes  straight  south  at  the  east  of  Lille,  and  then 
straight  on  down  west  of  Amiens.  Then  it  goes  straight  east  to  Verdun. 
It  has  been  very  hard  for  the  German  troops  to  take  these  escarpments, 
because  the  English  artillery  can  mow  them  down  before  they  can  make 
any  headway.  They  were  able  to  get  Lille  because  the  hills  were  not  so 
steep  up  there  and  they  got  up  the  escarpment  before  they  were  beaten 
back. 

Caroline.  One  of  the  largest  battles  of  the  war  was  Verdun,  and 
happened  in  1916.  The  country  around  Verdun  is  a  network  of  hills  and 
valleys,  very  similar  to  the  north  shore  of  the  Qiicago  area  except  on  a  large 

scale. 

The  Germans  attacked  three  different  times.  First  over  the  escarpment 
on  the  west  of  the  Moevre.  This  attack  was  a  failure,  because  the  French 
had  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  command  the  hills  surrounding  Verdun 
instead  of  the  city  itself,  and  Moevre  valley  was  heavily  fortified.  The 
Germans  could  only  take  certain  cement  government  roads,  and  consequently, 
since  the  French  had  guarded  the  positions,  the  Germans  could  not  move 
without  heavy  losses.  For  this  reason  this  swampy  area  is  called  the  blood- 
soaked  plain  of  the  Moevre. 

Another  way  the  net  work  of  ravines  and  ridges  helped  the  French 
was  in  the  second  attack,  when  the  Germans  tried  to  go  over  the  escarp- 
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ment  and  cross  the  Meuse  river.  Wc  do  not  know  much  about  this, 
except  that  it  also  was  a  failure. 

The  third  attempt,  the  Germans  tried  to  go  up  (he  river  to  Verdun  and 
capture  it  in  that  way,  but  this  also  was  unsuccessful. 

The  reason  that  the  Germans  wanted  Verdun  wag  not  only  because  ot 
the  military  advantages,  but  also  for  the  prestige,  because  they  felt  that  if 
they  were  successful  in  this  battle  the  war  would  be  practically  over,  and 
they  wanted  the  neutral  countries,  of  which  there  were  a  great  many  (our 
own  among  the  number),  to  come  in  and  side  with  them.  This  battle 
thows  how  the  topography  helped  the  French,  as  it  has  in  almost  every 
large  battle  that  has  been  fought 


TOPOGRAPHIC  MAP  OF  HILL  IN  LINCOLN  PARK 
(Cntour  inlrrvalt  i  ft.;  icalt,  M  /I.  (o   i  in.) 


From  this  year's  portfolio,  I  take  Margaretta's  paper  on  The 
Mating  of  a  Topographic  Map,  which  will,  I  hope  be  clear  to  suc- 
ceeding clasaee.     Before   we   mapped   the   hill,   we   had   found   the 
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SETTING  THE   PLANE 


elevation  of  its  highest  part  by  measuring  iip  from  the  lake,  datum 


581. 

Now  Ihat  we  have  Ihe  height  of  Ihe  hill,  we  are  ready  to  work  from 
it  to  find  the  elevation  of  various  points,  in  order  to  make  a  topographic 
map.  The  instruments  we  use  are  as  follows:  The  plane-table,  which  was 
made  hy  some  high-school  boys,  and  consists  of  a  drawing-board  screwed 
to  a  tripod  ;  a  level,  like  a  carpenter's  level,  with  sights  on  it,  so  that  another 
object  of  the  same  height  may  be  sighted  hy  looking  through  the  hole  in 
the  first  sight  and  moving  the  object  until  it  is  on  ihe  same  level;  a  chain 


or  tape  about  fifty  feet  long; 
painted  in  red  and  while  stripes, 
compass ;  a  paper  and  pencil. 

We  tack  a  sheet  of  paper  to  the  plane 
distance  down  the  hill,  level  it  and  orient 
the  level  on  top  of  the  drawing-board,  and 
and  out   until   the  bubble  of   the   level   is   ir 


I  pole,  which  is  about  six   feet  high, 
it  can  be  well  seen ;  a  plumb-line ;  a 


the 


level   the  table, 

le  legs  of  the  tripod  ii 

ddle.   Then   the   level   i 


placed  at  right  angles  to  its  former  position  and  the  table  leveled  in  that 
direction  also.  To  orient  the  table,  a  compass  is  laid  on  the  corner  the 
first  time  the  table  is  set  up,  and  a  line  is  drawn  north  and  south.  Every 
time  the  table  is  set  up  thereafter,  the  compass  is  set  on  it  and  the  table 
is  turned  so  that  this  line  still  runs  north  and  south.  We  worked  in  groups 
of  about  five  children  each,  so  that  every  one  could  have  a  chance  to  see 
and  to  work. 

Now   that   our   table   is   set   up,   we   are   ready   to   take   the   hack   fight. 
We  put  our  pole  on  the  bench-mark,  the  top  of  the  hill.     We  look  through 
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the  sights  on  the  level,  and  the  girl  at  the  pole  moves  her  hand  up  and 
down  until  it  can  be  seen  on  the  thread  of  the  second  sight.  The  distance 
of  the  hand  from  the  ground  is  then  measured  and  if  it  is  one  foot,  we 
know  that  the  elevation  of  the  sight  is  618.5  feet,  because  our  bench-mark 
is  617.5  and  the  sight  is  level  with  the  spot  on  the  pole,  which  is  one  foot 
higher.  If  when  we  drop  our  plumb-line  we  find  that  the  drawing-board 
is  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  thickness  of  the  board  and  the  level 
up  to  the  sight  is  six  inches,  we  know  that  the  elevation  of  the  point 
where  the  plane-table  stands  is  3.5  feet  lower  than  the  sight,  or  615  feet. 
In  order  that  we  may  put  the  dot  on  our  paper,  corresponding  to  this 
point,  we  must  measure  the  distance  and  mark  it  to  scale.  We  find  the 
distance  to  be  30  feet.  We  use  a  scale  of  20  feet  to  the  inch.  Our  dot 
will  therefore  be  1J4  inches  away  from  the  dot  which  represents  the  top  of 
the  hill.  We  put'  our  ruler  on  the  paper  so  that  it  points  from  the  dot 
representing  the  bench-mark  directly  at  the  pole.  Then  the  new  dot  is 
made,  1.5  inches  from  the  bench-mark,  and  marked  with  its  elevation  615 
feet.  We  can  now  move  our  pole.  Our  next  observations  are  easier, 
because  we  find  the  elevation  of  the  spots  where  the  pole  stands  instead  of 
the  spot  where  the  plumb-line  falls.  We  can  move  our  pole  and  make 
many  dots  before  we  move  the  plane-table. 

The  groups  all  go  in  different  directions,  and  after  they  have  all 
covered  their  sections  with  dots,  the  papers  are  laid  together  with  their 
center  dots  together,  and  the  north  and  south  lines  parallel.  Then,  by 
means  of  transfer-paper,  the  dots  are  all  transferred  to  one  sheet. 

Now  that  we  have  the  dots  all  on  one  sheet,  we  are  ready  to  draw 
the  contour-lines.  As  the  top  of  the  hill  is  617  feet  and  our  contour  interval 
is  2  feet,  our  first  contour  would  be  at  615  feet.  If  there  are  any  dots  at 
that  eleration.  we  draw  the  line  through  them.  We  draw  it  half-way  be- 
tween the  616-foot  dot  and  the  614-foot  dot,  and  two-thirds  of  the  way 
between  a  617-foot  dot  and  a  614-ioot  dot.  In  this  way  we  draw  our 
contours  every  2  feet.  Any  one  can  see  from  this  map  the  shape  and  size 
of  this  hill  and  which  slopes  were  steep  and  which  gentle. 


These  are  war  times.  Teachers  now  more  than  ever  may  be 
thankful  if  their  curriculum  is  elastic.  Every  subject — history,  liter- 
ature, music,  mathematics — has  a  fresh  appeal  for  pupils  in  the  lurid 
light  of  the  world  war,  and  physiography  not  the  least.  River  piracy 
caused  the  great  Toul  gap ;  the  incised  meanders  of  the  Aisne  cost  the 
British  army  countless  lives;  the  Moevre  is  blood-soaked  on  account 
of  its  impermeable  clay ;  the  Verdun  region  is  like  our  North  Shore ; 
the  map  of  the  Champagne  Front  shows  a  bewildering  mass  of  topo- 
graphic detail,  every  line  of  which  may  have  life  and  death  sig- 
nificance. Boys  and  girls  want  to  know  everything  about  the  war. 
The  subjoined  outline  does  not  indicate  the  new  emphasis  that  the 
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MEASUHING    THE    ANGLE    OF   THE    ANTICLINE    AT    THORNE    CREEK 
Jtrt  m  mni  itlie  a  Urtactd  rivrr  vatliy,  iHowirg  a  drop  frem  Hil  fatmir  bait  Itvil} 


MODELING  A  RIVER  VALLEY  IN  THE  SAND  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND 
(Tht  modil  ii  Is  malit  citar  Ihrei  iMyt  <■  irhick  ikt  Rat  of  a  Hood  plain  gromt,  and 
mars  in   ahich  a  mtandering  rifir  chaiigii  ill  courie.       This  ouldovt   madtling  h 


war  gives  to  Physiography  teaching.  But  it  is  an  axiom  of  teaching 
that  any  subject  should-be  approached  through  the  children's  inter- 
eats.  Their  deep  interest  in  the  war  must  be  used  to  obviate  the 
iingoiBiii,  the  hysteria,  the  poison  of  hatred  that  saddens  their  eldera, 
by  giving  new  images,  new  material  for  judging,  increased  power. 
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TOPICAL  OUTLINE   OF   EIGHTH-GRADE   SCIENCE 

(a)  Landscape  Reading  in  the  Chicago  Area. — Excursions  to  Win- 
netka,  Sag,  Cragin  and  Galewood,  Thorn  Creek,  end  of  Rose  Hill  bar, 
Summit,  Worth.     (Year  Book,  Vol.  IV,  p.  56.) 

(b)  Making  of  a  Topographic  Map  of  a  Hill  in  Lincoln  Park.  (Sec 
Margaretta's  paper). 

(c)  Study  from  the  Topographic  Maps.^-About  a  dozen  typical  areas 
arc  studied,  using  the  loose-leaf  text  to  verify  conclusions  and  correct 
mistakes. 

(d)  Use  of  Areal,  Structural  and  Sectional  Maps. 

(e)  Origin  and  Descent  of  Rocks. — Igneous  rock  and  origin  of  the 
earth.  Sedimentary  rock  and  its  origin  from  igneous  rock.  Mantle  rock, 
mineral  veins,  organic  rock.    Metamorphic  rock  and  earth-folding. 

(f)  Detailed  Studies. — Disintegration,  transportation,  deposition,  solu- 
tion, precipitation,  cementation,  crystallization,  and  the  part  of  each  in 
rock-making. 

(g)  Work  of  Waves,  Flowing  Water,  Winds,  General  Weathering,,  Vul- 
canism.  Earthquakes,  Diastrophism. 

(h)  Physical  Properties  of  Minerals. — Hardness,  luster,  tenacity, 
structure. 

(i)    Specific  Gravity. 

(j)     The  Nature  of  the  Hypothesis. 

Note. — ^The  work  varies  from  year  to  year.  The  seventh-grade  science 
plan  is  new  this  year  and  the  incoming  class  will  have  covered  topic  (e) 
and  thereby  gained  time  for  more  advanced  work  in  eighth  grade. 


SCIENCE  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


High-school  science  is  at  present  in  a  marked  state  of  fliix  and 
change.  The  need  for  reorganization  is  generally  felt,  though  the 
character  of  the  reorganization  which  shall  bring  about  the  desired 
results  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  number  of  sciences  offered  to  high- 
school  pupils  has  greatly  increased^  but  as  yet  little  sequence  or  logical 
development  from  one  course  to  another  has  been  developed.  There 
is  wide  divergence  in  the  selection  of  subject  matter,  and  in  the 
methods  of  its  presentation.  Beorganization  is  also  taking  place  within 
each  of  the  individual  science  courses^  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  better 
selection  of  subject  matter  and  more  efficient  methods  of  teaching. 
For  this  reason,  a  brief  statement  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
high-school  science  courses,  as  taught  in  this  school,  and  also  of  the 
principles  governing  the  selection  of  material  and  methods  of  presenta- 
tion, is  in  order. 

AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  SCIENCE 

1.  Science  courses  aim  to  give  the  pupil  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  significance  and  importance  of  science  to  our  modem 
life.  The  success  of  democracy  depends  upon  the  intelligence^  insight, 
and  social  responsibility  of  all  its  citizens.  Science  instruction  is  in- 
dispensable to  breadth  of  view  and  the  intelligent  discharge  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

2.  The  courses  in  science  should  develop  specific  interests,  habits, 
and  abilities.  Modern  psychologists  have  seriously  called  into  question 
the  possibility  of  training  those  general  abilities  called  powers  ot 
observation,  interpretation,  discrimination,  deduction,  imagrnation, 
etc.,  as  such,  but  the  high-school  science  courses  do  call  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  specific  powers  of  observation,  for  specific  habits  of  industry 
and  accuracy,  and  for  skill  in  manipulation  of  a  particular  sort.  It 
is  a  vital  characteristic  of  good  science  instruction  that  it  should 
stimulate  the  pupil  to  more  direct  and  purposeful  activity  and  to  a 
higher  realization  of  his  own  powers  and  abilities  and  the  pleasure 
and  profit  to  be  found  in  their  exercise  and  development.  The  char- 
acter of  science  material,  its  immediate  bearing  on  the  common  things 
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of  every-day  life,  gives  to  science  study  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
develop  the  power  of  initiative  and  independent  thought.  This  is  the 
highest  of  educational  aims,  for  it  is  only  by  the  increments  of  per- 
sonal achievement  that  society  advances. 

3.  Science  study  should  supply  a  fund  of  information,  useful, 
practical  and  of  immediate  service  in  home  and  daily  life.  This 
knowledge  should  be  of  direct  assistance  to  the  pupil  in  enabling  him 
to  select  more  intelligently  and  surely  future  vocations  or  courses  of 
study,  and  to  adjust  himself  more  easily  and  wisely  to  new  situations. 
By  useful  information  is  not  meant  that  which  is  immediately  useful 
only,  or  practical  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  all  that  which  makes  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  coiiditions,  institutions,  and  demands  of 
modern  life. 

Science  study  also  opens  the  door  to  many  useful  and  pleasure- 
able  avocations.  Thus  it  provides  for  the  intelligent  and  profitable 
use  of  leisure  time. 

4.  Science  study  possesses  especial  value,  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
perimental work  which  gives  the  pupil  a  varied  contact  with  actual 
materials  of  many  kinds.  This  active  sort  of  experience  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  sort  obtained  from  books,  diagrams,  maps,  and  other 
symbolic  materials,  so  prominent  in  most  subjects  of  study. 

5.  Science  study  possesses  cultural,  esthetic,  and  moral  values. 
A  false  dualism  would  classify  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  as 
esthetic  and  cultural  on  the  one  hand,  and  practical  and  materialistic 
on  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  all  subjects  are  cultural  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  develop  appreciation,  and  all  are  esthetic  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  open  the  eyes  to  the  perception  of  new  beauty  and  in- 
crease the  power  to  enjoy  the  wonders  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  Science  study,  properly  conducted,  develops  an  appreciation 
of  the  inner  meanings  and  connections  of  tilings  and  the  interrelation 
of  facts  and  phenomena,  an  appreciation  of  the  service  of  science  to 
the  life  and  civilization  of  our  time,  an  appreciation  of  the  slow, 
painstaking  efforts  and  tremendous  toil  with  which  scientific  progress 
has  been  accomplished,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  privileges,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  which  living  in  this  age  of  science  involves.  The 
natural  sciences,  especially,  since  they  deal  directly  with  nature, 
should  open  the  eyes  of  the  pupil  to  the  beauty  and  wonders  of  nature 
and  the  divine  economy  which  has  shaped  and  fashioned  it  all.  Thew 
cultural  and  esthetic  values  of  science  relate  directly  to  moral  values 
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and  are  the  bases  of  moral  concepts  and  the  well-springs  of  moral 
action,  in  the  building  up  of  individual  character  and  the  refinement 
of  individual  ideals. 

PRINCIPLES  CONTKOLLING  THE  SELECTION  OF  MATE- 
EIAL  AND  METHODS  OF  PKESENTATION 

The  most  notable  innovation  in  high-school  science  teaching  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  project-problem  method. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  course  of 
study,  the  questions,  problems,  and  activities  of  the  child  have  been 
taken  as  the  basis  for  all  the  science  work  of  the  school.  This  is  sub- 
stantially what  is  meant  by  the  project-problem  method  of  teaching 
science,  and  as  such  it  has  been  the  method  for  the  science  work  of  the 
school  from  its  foundation.  In  the  pages  which  follow,  the  attempt 
is  made  to  show  clearly  how  this  method  has  been  worked  out. 

The  adoption  of  this  general  method  as  a  basis  for  high-school 
science  involves  a  considerable  modification  of  the  methods  usually 
followed.  The  assignment  of  lessons  can  no  longer  be  made,  as  the 
"next  chapter"  or  *'the  next  ten  pages."  Instead,  the  assignments 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  questions  or  problems  which  appeal  to 
the  pupil  as  worth  knowing.  This  conception  of  the  worth-whileness 
of  the  work  is  the  motive  which  secures  more  purposeful  and  more 
eflScjient  study,  a  more  interested  participation  in  recitations  and  class 
discussion,  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  laboratory  work  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  work  of  the  course,  and  one  of  the  chief  means  for 
answering  the  questions  and  problems  under  consideration. 

Teaching  science  by  this  method  requires  adequate  library  facil- 
ities, including  several  copies  of  each  of  the  standard  textbooks,  cur- 
rent scientific  magazines  of  a  non-technical  sort,  many  reference  books 
and  articles  on  special  subjects,  written  in  a  style  calculated  to  appeal 
to  the  adolescent  mind.  Assignments  should  be  made  to  all  these 
sources  of  information,  where  the  answers  to  the  questions  and  prob- 
lems selected  for  study  can  be  found.  This  method  requires  a  large 
measure  of  co-operation  between  pupil  and  teaclier,  and  recitations 
which  are  truly  socialized,  because  the  pupils  are  really  contributing 
towards  the  solution  of  problems  common  to  all. 

From  an  ideal  standpoint,  pupils  should  take  the  initiative  in 
raising  questions  and  problems,  and  in  directing  their  own  study  and 
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investigation.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer,  however,  that 
the  pupils  are  unable  to  initiate  at  the  outset  very  many  of  the  prob- 
lems and  projects  which  belong  in  the  more  advanced  courses  in  the 
high  school.  Their  interest  has  first  to  be  aroused,  the  subject  opened 
up,  and  the  necessary  impetus  given  to  make  the  class  realize  its  value 
to  themselves.  This  can  be  done  by  the  wise  use  of  demonstration 
experiments,  by  emphasizing  the  relation  of  the  work  to  community 
needs,  school  and  home  activities,  local  industries,  and  commercial 
applications.  The  service  of  members  of  tlie  class,  in  securing  useful 
material  for  experiments,  in  collecting  special  information  for  class 
use,  in  reporting  on  special  topics  or  additional  experiments,  assists 
in  securing  this  vital  element  of  co-operation  of  teacher  and  class. 

The  general  condition  of  unrest  and  the  search  for  a  better  or- 
ganization of  the  science  work  has  been  reflected  to  some  degree  in 
our  own  high  school.  Courses  in  physiology,  physiography,  biology, 
botany,  and  general  science,  have  all  had  a  temporary  place  in  our 
curriculum,  and  then  have  been  discarded,  so  that  for  the  present 
year  we  are  oflfering  domestic  science,  physics,  chemistry,  and  a  brief 
course  in  hygiene.  The  other  science  courses  have  hardly  had  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  prove  their  worth,  for  the  lack  of  laboratory 
facilities  and  room  for  necessary  equipment  has  handicapped  these 
courses.  This  reduced  number  of  science  subjects  is  partly  offset  by 
the  fact  that  both  physics  and  chemistry  are  taken  by  a  very  large 
majority  in  every  class,  while  one  of  the  two  is  required  of  every  pupil. 
Further,  the  science  work  which  has  been  given  in  the  elementary 
school  has  furnished  a  background  of  experience  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  pupils  to  pass  into  the  high-school  science  courses  with- 
out the  difficulties  which  usually  attend  the  transition  from  grades 
to  high  school.  The  lack  of  a  course  in  biology  is  a  serious  deficiency 
in  our  high-school  science  course,  but  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  cor- 
rect until  enlarged  facilities  make  it  possible  to  undertake  it  upon 
the  proper  basis. 


HYGIENE 


The  following  course  in  hygiene  has  been  given  the  past  few 
years  by  the  directors  of  physical  education  to  the  freshmen  class  of 
the  high  school^  the  boys  and  girls  being  in  separate  groups. 

The  study  of  hygiene  must  have  for  its  basis  some  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  function  of  the  body  and  its  organs,  hence  enough 
anatomy  and  physiology  to  make  the  subject  intelligible  must  be  in- 
cluded. 

Much  of  the  course  as  here  outlined  is  quite  elementary  in  char- 
acter; it  could,  and  in  my  judgment  should  be  given  in  the  elementary 
school,  beginning  perhaps  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  grades,  or  even  earlier, 
where  the  awakening  curiosity  about  the  body,  its  functions  and  care 
would  supply  a  direct  motive  for  this  study.  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  postponing  this  study  until  the  high  school  is  reached,  and  there 
are  many  good  reasons  for  beginning  it  earlier.  First,  the  fact  that 
personal  habits  are  more  easily  and  permanently  fixed  during  the 
plastic  years  of  younger  childhood.  If  study  of  the  care  of  the  body  is 
to  result  in  setting  up  sound  habits  of  hygienic  living  and  right  ideals 
of  physical  fitness,  it  would  seem  \Ndse  to  make  children  intelligent 
along  these  lines  before  wrong  or  careless  habits  are  fixed,  and  when 
it  is  easier  to  implant  good  habits.  Secondly,  it  is  in  the  earlier  grades 
that  there  is  normal  curiosity  and  genuine  interest  in  the  body,  and 
children  have  many  questions  which  should  be  answered  carefully, 
wisely,  and  definitely. 

Children  of  the  earlier  grades  can  quite  easily  grasp  the  laws 
which  underlie  the  structure  and  care  of  the  teeth,  the  main  facts  of 
digestion,  the  choice  of  foods  and  the  hygiene  of  eating;  the  reasons 
for  cleanliness,  the  value  of  exercise  and  its  effects  upon  every  part 
of  the  body. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grades  can  understand  the  main  facts  of 
the  structure  and  care  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs,  the 
care  of  eyes  and  ears,  the  cause  and  treatment  of  common  colds,  the 
seasonal  changes  of  clothing,  etc. 

It  is  in  these  grammar  grades  that  the  majority  of  the  girls  ma- 
ture and  the  boys  enter  their  pubescent  period,  hence  it  would  seem 
that  this  is  the  place  to  give  to  boys  and  girls,  in  separate  groups,  care- 
ful instruction  in  the  meaning  of  the  new  functions  which  now  develop, 
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fio  that  they  may  understand  the  physical  changes  and  new  emotions 
which  now  manifest  themselves^  and  be  taught  intelligent  care  of  them- 
selves at  this  crucial  time  of  life. 

If  the  topics  here  suggested  were  covered  broadly  in  the  elemen- 
tary school^  the  field  would  be  clear  for  work  in  laboratory  physiology 
in  connection  with  a  high-school  course  in  biology,  to  round  out  the 
study  of  the  structure,  function,  and  care  of  the  human  body. 

Some  such  course  as  this  is  the  ideal  toward  which  we  are  looking. 
Lack  of  space,  laboratory  facilities  and  program  difficulties  have  so  far 
prevented  us  from  realizing  this  ideal.  We  have,  however,  hope  for  the 
future. 

I.  General  Talks  on  the  Skeleton. — AAatomy :  a  brief  study  of 
the  general  structure  of  the  body. 

II.  Digestive  System. — Foods  and  food  elements,  selection  of 
foods  for  a  meal.  Appetite;  exercise;  cooking.  Eegularity  of  meals; 
mastication.  Over-feeding;  drinking  with  meals.  Beverages,  clothing 
and  posture  as  they  affect  digestion.  Constipation;  diarrhea  (cause 
and  treatment) ;  drugs. 

III.  Teeth. — Anatomy;  causes  of  decay.  Tooth  powders,  brushes, 
mouth-washes. 

IV.  Respiration. — Brief  anatomy  of  organs  of  respiration.  In- 
terchange of  gases  (very  elementary).  Care  of  respiratory  tract;  exer- 
cise as  it  aflfects  respiration. 

V.  Muscular  System. — Exercise :  kinds,  purposes.  Rest ;  curva- 
ture of  spine ;  chest  deformities. 

VI.  Nervous  System. — Brief  description ;  sleep,  rest,  and  relaxa- 
tion.  Its  relation  to  digestion,  etc. 

VII.  Circulation. — Brief  anatomy  of  heart,  arteries,  veins.  De- 
scription of  the  mechanics  of  circulation.  Blood — its  composition. 
Adjustments  of  circulation  to  every-day  needs. 

VIII.  Nutrition. — The  sources  of  power  and  heat. 

IX.  Eyes. — Protection  and  care.  Common  ways  of  straining. 
Common  defects ;  glasses. 

X.  Ears. — Care  of  outer  car.  Colds;  inflammations;  running 
ear;  earache. 

XI.  Skin. — Structure;  use;  care;  baths  (kinds  and  purposes). 
Face-powders,  lotions,  soaps.   Hair,  nails. 

XII.  Common  Colds. — Cause ;  prevention  ;  care. 

XIII.  Feet. — Flat  foot;  arch  troubles;  shoes. 
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XIV.  Reproduction. — Plants;  fish;  frogs;  birds;  mammals. 
Brief  description  of  the  human  organs. 

{Oirls'  Class)     The  menstrual  function;  hygiene  of  this  period. 

XV.  Infections  and  Contagious  Diseases. — How  diseases  are 
carried:  by  water  supply;  milk  supply;  common  eating  and  drinking 
utensils;  promiscuous  kissing,  etc.  Need  of  segregation;  disinfection; 
vaccination ;  inoculation. 

XVI.  Clothing. — Uses ;  decency,  wannth,  ornament.  Clothing 
and  the  conduction  of  heat.  Clothing  and  perspiration.  Clothing  next 
the  skin.   Outer  clothing.   Fabrics. 

XVII.  Common  Emergencies. — Cuts;  bruises;  burns;  faint- 
ing; etc. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 


Let  me  suggest  that  every  housewife  who  practices  strict  economy 
puts  herself  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  serve  the  nation.  This  is  the  time 
for  America  to  correct  her  unpardonable  fault  of  wastefulness  and  extrava- 
gance. Let  every  man  and  woman  assume  the  duty  of  careful  provident 
use  and  expenditure  as  a  public  duty,  as  a  dictate  of  patriotism  which  no 
one  can  now  expect  ever  to  be  excused  or  forgiven  for  ig^noring.  (Procla- 
mation of  April  15,  1917.)  President  Wilson. 

The  work  in  domestic  science  is  given  in  the  belief  that  every  girl 
should  have  before  her  the  highest  ideals  of  home  life  and  the  great 
social  service  it  has  always  rendered.  It  is  hoped  that  she  will  gain  a 
comprehension  of  the  principles  of  home-making  and  the  ability  to  put 
them  into  successful  operation.  In  the  present  crisis  in  our  country^s 
history  the  knowledge  of  management  and  economy  in  the  home  means 
for  the  girl  service  to  the  nation. 

The  course  in  domestic  science  covers  two  years  in  the  high  sdiool. 
The  work  in  foods  of  the  first  year  leads  naturally  to  the  broader  prob- 
lems of  the  home  which  form  the  basis  for  the  second  yearns  work.  In 
the  first  year  of  her  work  the  girl  deals  with  one  of  the  big  problems 
of  the  present  day,  that  of  economy  in  the  home.  She  studies  the  selec- 
tion and  purchasing  of  foods  from  the  standpoint  of  expenditure ;  she 
visits  markets  and  related  industries ;  she  prepares  and  serves  suitable 
meals  as  a  foundation  for  her  work  in  food  values ;  she  performs  prac- 
tical experiments  in  food  cookery  and  keeps  a  careful  record  of  them. 
Right  habits  of  work  and  the  importance  of  sanitation  are  especially 
stressed. 

The  proclamation  by  the  president,  given  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  forms  the  basis  for  all  the  problems  of  this  year. 

The  following  shows  these  problems  and  the  opportunities  for 
vitaliang  the  work : 

Problem  L — What  can  I  learn  about  the  preservation  of  food  this  fall 
which  will  help  in  the  campaign  for  preventing  waste?  Lessons 
in  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Opportunities  for  Vitalizing  Work — 

(a)  Sending  products  to  the  Red  Cross. 

(b)  Taking  products  to  families  in  need. 

(c)  "County  Fair"  and  other  food  sales,  the  profits  going  to  some  de- 

serving charity. 

(d)  Using  products  of  class  work  for  school  luncheons,  parties,  etc. 
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Problem  II , — What  can  I  learn  this  winter  about  preparing  and  scry- 
ing meals  so  that  I  can  really  help  "to  practice  strict  economy?*' 

(a)    What  must  I  know  of  the  sanitation  of  foods  if  I  am  to  do  my 

share  in  keeping  everyone  in  good  health? 
(h)    How  can  I  buy  foods  and  be  sure  that  they  are  the  best  and  yet 

the  most  economical? 

(c)  What  ought  I  to  know  of  food  values  to  be  sure  that  I  am  supply- 

ing the  nourishment  that  the  body  needs? 

(d)  What  must  I  know  of  the  preparation  and  cooking  of  foods  to  be 

sure  that  I  am  obtaining  the  best  from  them? 
(c)    What  ought  I  to  know  about  serving  meals  so  that  they  will  be 

simple  and  pleasing? 
(f)     If  the  table  is  to  be  attractive,  I  ought  to  know  about  laundering 

linens.    Wliat  can  I  learn  of  this? 

Opportunities  for  Vitauzing  the  W^ork — 

(a)    Serve  meals  for  special  groups  of  teachers  or  pupils  in  the  school. 
(h)     Serve  the  parents  a  luncheon  during  the  year. 
(c)    Co-operation  in  the  home. 

Problem  III, — My  mother  is  very  busy  with  Red  Cross  work.  What 
can  I  learn  about  the  care  of  the  baby  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  me  to  take  charge  when  necessary?  Lessons  in  bathing  the 
baby  and  in  the  care  of  the  baby's  bottle. 

Opportunities  for  Vitalizing  the  Work — 

(a)    Co-operation  with  day  nurseries  and  settlements. 
(h)     Co-operation  wherever  possible  in  the  home. 

Problem  IV, — Nurses  are  being  called  away  every  day.  What  can  I 
learn  of  the  ordinary  care  of  the  sick  in  the  home  that  will  make 
me  feel  that  I  am  doing  ray  share  at  this  time?  Lessons  on 
preparation  of  invalid's  tray  and  the  rare  of  the  sick-room. 

Opportunities  for  Vitalizing  the  Work — 

(a)  Co-operation  with  a  hospital  or  institution. 

(b)  Co-operation  with  Red  Cross  work. 

(c)  Co-operation  in  the  home. 

The  second  year's  work  has  been  taken  up  only  by  a  limited  num- 
ber of  girls  during  one  year.  This  course  was  given  before  the  prob- 
lem method  had  been  so  thoroughly  worked  out  and  for  this  reason, 
merely  the  larger  problems  are  indicated.  These  are  varied  in  nature 
and  are  selected  as  they  seem  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  They 
include  not  only  the  application  to  the  home  of  such  scientific  prin- 
ciples as  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation,  but  also  an  appreciation  of 
household  furnishing  and  decoration.  In  the  second  half  of  this  year 
the  class  studies  simple  problems  in  dietetics  and  meal-planning,  and 
each  one  works  out  a  budget  for  her  own  family. 


PHYSICS 

The  course  in  physics  is  given  in  the  eleventh  grade,  and  con- 
tinues throughout  the  year,  with  a  time  allotment  of  six  periods  a 
week,  two  of  which  are  consecutive  for  laboratory  work.  The  class  of 
twenty-four  is  divided  into  two  sections  for  the  laboratory  work,  and 
also  for  one  of  the  other  single  periods,  so  that  it  may  be  utilized  for 
either  experiment  or  recitation.  From  the  standpoint  of  subject  mat- 
ter, the  major  topics  covered  by  the  recitations  and  experimental  work 
do  not  greatly  differ  from  the  standard  high-school  course;  nor,  in- 
deed, can  it  be  otherwise,  since  the  course  must  meet  the  recjuirements 
of  colleges  to  which  our  graduates  are  certified,  and  also  be  an  ade- 
quate preparation  for  pupils  going  up  for  College  Board  examinations. 

There  is  no  need,  therefore,  in  presenting  in  this  article  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  course  by  listing  the  topics  studied ;  but  rather  it 
will  be  the  purpose  to  show  wherein  methods  of  presentation  have  been 
developed  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  principles 
which  have  been  accepted  as  controlling  all  science  work  throughout 
the  school,  to  indicate  to  what  extent  we  have  been  successful  in  finding 
projects  and  problems  in  physics  which  the  pupils  have  made  their 
own  and  which  they  have  pursued  with  that  eagerness  and  zest  which 
is  the  hall-mark  of  every  project.  Much  has  been  written  in  favor  of 
the  project  method  of  teaching  science,  and  especially  as  a  method  for 
better  physics  teaching;  but  list^  of  projects,  problems,  questions,  ex- 
periments, etc.  which  really  work  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  are 
difficult  to  find  in  print,  and  still  more  difficult  to  discover  for  oneself. 
Such  lists  will  never  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  physics  teachers  until 
some  plan  is  devised,  whereby  there  may  be  n  pooling  of  information 
and  the  results  obtained  bv  individual  teachers  may  be  made 
available  to  all.  As  a  contribution  in  this  direction,  and  not  as  a  fin- 
ished piece  of  work,  this  article  is  written.  It  is  the  result  of  several 
years'  effort  to  break  away  from  the  time-honored  method  of  teaching 
physics  by  the  assignment  of  lessons  from  textbook  and  laboratory 
manual,  and  to  discover  projects  by  which  the  interest  of  the  pupil  may 
be  aroused  and  all  his  powers  focused  for  educative  effort.  The  trans- 
formation is  not  one  which  can  be  effected  all  at  once.  It  is  only  by 
making  a  beginning  here  and  there  and  gradually  extending  the  num- 
ber and  scope  of  projects  that  in  time  the  whole  of  physics  teaching 
may  be  successfully  remodeled. 
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The  adoption  of  the  project  method  for  physics  teaching  at  once 
makes  impossible  the  usual  method  of  assigning  lessons,  and  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  textbooks  for  reference  purposes,  and  the  use  of  a 
variety  of  the. latter  as  a  source  of  infonnation  on  many  topics.  A  well- 
chosen  set  of  reference  books  will  not  only  contain  the  necessary  in- 
formation, but  contain  it  in  a  way  which  is  attractive  and  interesting 
to  boys  and  girls  of  adolescent  age.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
assignments  should  be  clear  and  definite.  Nothing  is  more  discourag- 
ing to  the  pupil,  or  destructive  of  his  interest,  than  to  be  given  hazy 
assignments,  to  come  to  feel  that  neither  he  nor  the  teacher  knows 
exactly  what  is  expected.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  teacher 
should  have  gone  over  the  ground  carefully,  and  that  assignments  to 
reference  books  should  be  as  definite  and  clear  to  the  pupil  as  possible. 

This  year  pupils  were  asked  to  buy  a  standard  textbook,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  sure  of  having  a  reference  book,  one  which  they 
might  use  most  frequently.  At  the  end  of  the  article  is  appended  a  list 
of  books  which  have  been  found  useful  and  which  are  kept  upon  a 
special  shelf  in  the  grade  room,  where  they  are  readily  available  for 
reference  and  use  in  study  periods.  Each  book  is  provided  with  a  long 
narrow  strip  of  cardboard,  bearing  the  title  and  library  number  of  the 
book.  A  pupil  taking  out  the  book  over  night,  or  out  of  the  room  for 
study,  signs  his  name  on  the  slip  and  places  it  upon  a  spindle  near  the 
reference  shelf.  On  returning  the  book  he  crosses  off  his  name  on  the 
slip,  replaces  it  in  the  book  and  returns  the  book  to  the  shelf.  This 
simple  system  prevents  the  abuse  of  reference  books,  renders  checking 
them  up  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  them  readily  available. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  topics,  with  correlated  projects,  prob- 
lems, questions,  excursions,  and  experiments,  which  have  been  used  in 
daily  assignments.  A  number  of  these  are  given  in  full,  with  the  ref- 
erences, to  illustrate  the  method,  while  others  are  only  listed.  Many 
questions  of  this  sort  may  be  found  at  the  ends  of  chapters  in  the  more 
common  textbooks,  where  they  are  placed  for  purposes  of  review.  It  is 
the  raising  of  these  questions  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  prior  to  the 
assignment  which  makes  them  worth  while  and  significant.  To  the 
degree  that  the  student  makes  them  his  own  problems  and  seeks  the 
answers  by  reason  of  his  own  desire  to  know,  to  that  extent  they  become 
projects  and  the  pupirs  efforts  educative.  This  is  the  vital  distinction 
between  the  old  and  new  methods.  The  information  is  sought  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  question  which  the  pupil  desires  to  answer,  and  the  question 
is  not  given  as  a  test  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  facts  and  prin- 
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ciples  have  been  learned  through  the  reading  of  a  textbook.   To  this 
extent,  the  project  method  is  the  reverse  of  the  plan  usually  followed. 

Measurement. — How  do  people  measure  things? 
How  does  the  grocer  measure  vegetables  ?  onions  or  potatoes  ?  vinegar  ? 
How  does  the  druggist  measure  out  powdered  medicines?  liquids? 
What  kind  of  weights  does  the  jeweler  use  in  determining  the  value  of 

diamonds  and  other  precious  stones? 
Visit  a  grocery,  a  drug-store,  and  a  jewelry  shop,  and  get  all  needed 

information. 
What  other  units  of  measurement  are  used  at  home? 
Make  a  list  of  all  units  found,  and  show  how  they  are  related. 

Reference. — Measurements    for    the    Household    (Circular,    Bureau    of 
Standards,  No.  55). 

How  is  the  public  protected  from  false  measurements  and  uniformity 
in  weights  and  measures  secured? 

What  are  some  common  ways  by  which  dishonest  merchants  and  deal- 
ers cheat  in  weighing  and  measuring  commodities? 

How  does  the  city  government  protect  us  against  these  practices  ? 

What  precautions  should  we  adopt  to  further  protect  ourselves  ? 

Excursion  to  City  Sealer's  office  to  hear  of  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  city  government,  and  to  see  exhibits  of  confiscated 
scales,  weights,  and  measures. 
Reference. — Measurements    for    the    Household    (Circular,    Bureau    of 

Standards,  No.  55),  pp.  1-36,  136-143. 

Why  is  the  metric  system  used  for  all  science  work  the  world  over  and 

constantly  coming  into  more  general  use? 
How  many  centimeters  tall  are  you  ?  How  many  meters  ? 
How  many  kilograms  do  you  weigh?    How  many  grams? 
What  does  milk  cost  per  liter? 

How  many  miles  is  it  to  Evanston  ?  How  many  kilometers  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  prefixes  milli-,  centi-,  deka-,  hecio-,  kilo-, 

as  used  in  the  metric  system  ? 
Problems  1,  3,  4,  and  5,  p.  7,  Millikan  and  Gale. 

References. — Millikan  and  Gale,  pp.  1-7;  Black  and  Davis,  pp.  1-8. 

Pressure  in  Liquids. — What  kind  of  pressure  does  a  submarine  with- 
stand? Is  there  any  limit  to  the  depth  to  which  a  submarine  may 
descend  ? 

How  does  the  submarine  dive  and  emerge  at  will  ? 
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What  is  the  record  in  deep-sea  diving?  What  difficulties  does  the  diver 
experience  in  his  work  ?  Would  a  diver  experience  any  more  diffi- 
culty in  working  in  Salt  Lake  than  in  Lake  Michigan  ?  What  has 
the  density  to  do  with  it? 
Laboratory  experiments  to  answer  above  questions.  Determination  of 
change  in  water  pressure  per  vertical  foot,  by  using  a  pressure 
gage  and  noting  readings  at  taps  on  the  Tarious  floors  in  the 
school  building.  Experiment  with  balancing  columns  performed 
by  a  part  of  the  class. 
Problems  2,  3,  6,  and  8 ;  pp.  14  and  15,  Millxkan  and  Odle. 

References, — Millikan  and  Gale,  Chap.  II ;  Black  and  Davis,  Chap.  Ill ; 
Mann  and  Twiss,  Chap.  IV;  How  it  Works,  Chap.  XVIII;  Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  Under  the  Sea;  magazine  articles  and  newspaper  clippings  on  sub- 
marine construction,  operation,  and  dangers. 

What  maintains  the  pressure  in  the  city  mains?   Why  is  a  constant 

pressure  necessary? 
How  does  the  hydraulic  elevator  work? 
How  does  the  hydraulic  press  operate  ?* 
Excursion  to  visit  a  pumping-station  in  a  down-town  office  building 

to  see  pumps  and  elevators  in  operation. 

Buoyancy  or  Principle  of  Archimedes, — When  you  float  or  swim  in 

water,  what  becomes  of  your  lost  weight? 
Why  does  a  heavy  stone  seem  so  much  lighter  when  lifted  under  water  ? 
What  is  your  density  if  you  can  just  float  in  water?    What  is  your 

volume  in  cubic  feet? 
Why  does  iron  float  on  mercury?   (Demonstration  experiment  to  show 

it.)   Are  there  any  metals  which  would  sink  in  mercury  ? 
Laboratory  experiments  to  find  density  of  quartz,  aluminum,  pine, 

gasoline,  milk,  and  cream. 
Problems  1,  2,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13;  p.  25,  Millikan  and  Gale, 

The  Atmosphere. — How  much  pressure  does  the  air  exert? 

Demonstration  experiments.— A  square  can  is  crushed  by  boiling  in 
it  a  small  amount  of  water,  fitting  with  a  tight  stopper,  and  sub- 
sequent cooling.  A  pupil  is  lifted  from  his  feet  by  the  use  of 
Magdeburg  spheres,  and  other  more  familiar  experiments. 

Why  does  the  barometer  change  from  day  to  day  ? 

•In  the  class  discussion  of  the  hydraulic  press,  an  interesting  description  of  an  oil 
press  for  removing  car  wheels  from  axles  was  given  by  a  member  of  the  cUm.  who 
had  seen  it  in  operation  at  the  West  Side  Car  Shops. 
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What  relation  is  there  between  the  readings  of  the  barometer  and  the 

weather  ?  What  may  be  expected  if  the  barometer  falls  rapidly  ? 

Rises  rapidly  ? 
What  causes  a  cold  wave?  A  hot  wave? 
Observe  the  recording  barometer  (barograph)  and  the  changes  from 

day  today. 
Compare  your  observations  with  the  weather  forecast  and  the  weather 

maps  posted  in  the  hall. 

References. — Afillikan  and  Gale,  pp.  26-34;  Black  and  Davis,  pp.  75-93; 
Our  Own  Weather;  About  the  Weather;  Book  of  Wonders,  pp.  38,  40,  213, 
243,  398,  400;  Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring;  Chap,  on  The  Baloonist;  Story 
of  Great  Inventions,  parts  of  Chaps.  IV  and  VI;  set  of  weather  maps  showing 
course  of  the  record  blizzard  and  cold  wave  of  January,  1918. 
Project. — Construction  of  a  water  barometer  in  main  stairway  of  the 

school. 

Moisture  in  the  Atmosphere. — What  is  the  cause  of  the  discomfort  one 
feels  on  a  muggy  summer  day  ? 

How  do  people  in  warm  countries  cool  their  drinking  water  without 
ice? 

Explain  the  "sweating'*  of  the  ice-water  pitcher.  Why  is  it  not  seen 
in  winter? 

In  very  cold  weather,  any  unfrozen  body  of  water  appears  to  be  steam- 
ing hot.   Explain  this  phenomenon. 

What  becomes  of  the  white  cloud  from  the  exhaust-pipe  of  a  steam 
engine  ?  Is  it  steam  ? 

What  are  the  atmospheric  conditions  wliich  produce  rain,  fog,  dew, 
frost,  snow,  and  hail? 
References. — Millikan  and  Gale,  parts  of   Chap.   IV;  Black  and  Davis, 

pp.  210-217;  Mann  and  Tzviss,  pp.  125-131;  About  the  Weather,  Chaps.  XII 

and  XXI;  Our  Own  Weather,  Chap.  XIII;  Circular,  Bureau  of  Standards, 

No.  55,  Chap.  VIII. 

Why  is  it  desirable  to  have  the  relative  humidity  in  school  and  living 
rooms  between  40  and  60%  ? 

Why  is  it  more  diflBcult  to  maintain  a  proper  humidity  in  severe  win- 
ter weather  ? 

What  means  can  be  used  to  increase  the  moisture  content  of  the  air 
we  breathe? 

Experiments  on  cooling  by  evaporation,  determining  the  dew  point, 
and  testing  the  relative  humidity  in  various  rooms  of  the  school, 
using  sling-psychrometer.* 

*For  a  fuller,  account  of  the  study  of  relative  humidity,  see  article  in  Year  Book  IV, 
Sckpol  Htating  and  VintiUUion,—A  Study  in  Applied  Physics,  p.  120. 
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Applications  of  Atmospheric  Pressure. — Why  not  fill  automobile  tires 
with  water  ?  How  does  a  gas  differ  from  a  liquid  ? 

Why  does  a  balloon  go  up  ?  What  determines  its  lifting  power  ? 

An  observation  balloon  is  constructed  to  lift  a  total  weight  of  350  lbs. 
How  many  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  must  it  contain  ? 

Study  the  working  of  lift-  and  force-pumps,  the  air-brake,  and  the 
siphon. 

Demonstration  experiments  and  models  used  in  explaining  these  ap- 
pliances. 

Laboratory  experiment  to  find  out  the  effect  of  pressure  on  a  gas 
(Boyle's  Law). 

Force, — What  kinds  of  force  are  there  ?  Are  any  of  them  visible  ? 
Gravitation  is  said  to  be  the  "universar'  force.   Explain. 
What  keeps  an  aeroplane  from  falling  ? 
Why  is  it  dangerous  to  stand  upright  in  a  canoe  ? 
What  is  meant  by  "center  of  gravity?"    Where  is  this  center  in  a 
meter  stick,  a  gate,  a  hoop,  any  body  of  regular  shape  ? 

Accelerated  Motion. — What  is  meant  by  the  term  "pick  up''  as  applied 

to  an  automobile? 
If  an  automobile  accelerates  at  the  rate  of  4  ft.  per  sec,  in  how  many 

seconds  will  it  acquire  a  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour?   How  far 

will  it  travel  in  gaining  this  speed  ? 
A  street-car  has  a  negative  acceleration  of  4  ft.  per  sec.  in  stopping. 

How  far  from  the  corner  must  the  motorman  apply  the  brakes  in 

order  to  make  the  stop  properly,  if  his  car  is  traveling  at  the  rate 

of  30  miles  an  hour? 
Experimental  derivation  of  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  with  Hawkes- 

Atwood  machine. 
Problems  1  to  12,  pp.  99-100,  Millikan  and  Gale. 

Molecular  Forces, — Why  does  oil  ascend  in  a  wick  and  ink  in  a  blotter  ? 

Why  should  gardens  be  frequently  cultivated  in  dry  weather? 

Why  is  charcoal  used  in  filtering  water  and  as  a  lining  in  the  walls  of 
refrigerators  ? 

Why  does  falling  water  separate  into  small  drops?  Explain  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  drop  of  water  on  a  dusty  surface. 

Temperature  Effects. — What  kind  of  thermometers  are  there?  What 
kind  would  you  take  on  a  polar  expedition  ? 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  using  a  Fahrenheit  or  a  Centigrade  ther- 
mometer ? 
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How  are  low  temperatures  obtained  in  the  laboratory? 

Demonstration  experiments  on  artificial  cooling. 

Laboratory  experiment  on  finding  the  corrections  for  the  laboratory 
thermometers  at  the  freezing-  and  boiling-points. 

Why  do  not  lakes  and  rivers  freeze  from  the  bottom  up  ? 

How  are  fine  watches  made  independent  of  temperature  changes  ? 

Why  does  the  school  clock  tend  to  gain  time  during  the  winter  months, 
and  especially  over  the  week-ends  ?   How  may  this  be  corrected  ? 

Why  is  a  silver  knife  placed  in  a  glass  jar  when  fruit  is  being  canned  ? 

Formerly  the  wires  which  carry  the  electric  current  into  an  incan- 
descent bulb  were  of  platinum.  Why?  An  alloy  is  now  used  in- 
stead of  the  platinum.  What  must  be  true  of  the  way  this  alfoy 
expands  and  contracts? 

Mechanics, — Is  there  any  such  thing  as  perpetual  motion?   Is  a  per- 
petual-motion machine  a  possibility? 
What  is  meant  by  "work"  as  this  term  is  used  in  physics? 
What  simple  machines  are  used  in  moving  heavy  weights? 
All  complex  machines  are  built  out  of  simpler  parts — levers,  wheels, 

axles,  cranks,  worm-gears,  pulleys,  etc.    What  ones  are  found  in 

the  bicycle  ?  The  sewing  machine  ? 
Examine  the  mechanism  of  your  victrola.   What  simple  machines  can 

you  recognize?   How  is  the  speed  kept  constant? 
What  is  meant  by  the  term  "mechanical  advantage?"    What  is  the 

"mechanical  advantage"  of  the  simple  machines  mentioned  above  ? 
Laboratory  experihfients  on  the  principle  of  moments,  levers,  pulleys, 

and  inclined  plane. 
Excursion  to  the  West  Side  repair-shops  to  sec  machines  of  many 

kinds. 

What  is  meant  by  "white  coal?"  How  is  it  utilizerl? 

What  kinds  of  water  wheels  are  there?   Under  what  conditions  does 

each  kind  operate  to  best  advantage  ? 
''AH  energy  comes  from  the  sun."   Check  up  on  this  statement  for  all 

examples  that  you  can  think  of. 
How  is  power  measured  ? 

References. — Millikan  and  Gale,  pp.  147-152,  156-159;  Black  and  Davis,  pp. 
71-72,  37-39;  About  Engineering,  Chaps.  Ill,  IV,  and  XII;  Mann  and  Twiss, 
Chap.  V. 

Heat, — What  is  heat?  How  is  it  measured?  What  relation  has  heat 
to  friction  ? 
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What  metal  would  you  use  to  make  a  hot-water  bottle? 

Why  is  ice  a  better  refrigerating  agent  than  cold  water? 

Why  does  not  all  the  snow  melt  when  the  temperature  gets  above  0*  C.  ? 

What  relation  has  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Chicago  climate  ? 

Why  does  live  steam  produce  more  severe  bums  than  boiling  water? 

Laboratory  experiments  on  heat  of  fusion  of  ice  and  vaporization  of 
steam ;  half  of  class  doing  one  and  half  the  other. 

How  is  ice  made  ?  Excursion  to  ice  plant  of  Consumers'  Company  to 
answer  this  question. 

Investigate  your  home  heating-plant  and  find  out  how  it  works.  Get 
•  full  information  and  make  a  diagram,  with  explanation,  for  your 
notebook. 

What  is  good  ventilation  ?  How  is  it  secured  in  the  school  ?  What  are 
the  difficulties  in  our  system? 

Excursion  through  the  school  plant  to  see  boilers,  intakes,  humidify- 
ing and  ventilation  devices. 

Tests  made  on  school  ventilation  system  to  determine  its  efficiency.* 

Utilization  of  Heat  for  Power. — How  is  heat  converted  into  mechan- 
ical power?  Why  are  great  losses  inevitable? 

How  does  the  steam-engine  work?  Why  does  the  expansion  of  the 
steam  cool  it? 

What  is  meant  by  a  double  or  triple  expansion  steam-engine  ?  A  single- 
acting  or  double-acting  steam-engine  ? 

How  is  a  steam-turbine  constructed  and  how  does  it  work? 

What  happens  in  the  piston-chamber  of  a  gasoline  engine?  What  is 
the  difference  between  a  4-cycle  and  a  2-cycle  gas-engine?  Of 
which  sort  is  an  automobile  engine? 

In  what  order  are  the  cylinders  of  a  4-cylinder  automobile  engine 
fired?   6-cylinder?   S-cylinder?    12-cylinder? 

Why  is  a  cooling  system  needed  on  a  gas-engine  ?  What  advantage  has 
an  air-cooled  motor  over  a  water-cooled  one  ?  Whicli  kind  is  used 
for  aeroplanes? 

References.— Millikan  and  Gale,  pp.  185-105;  Black  and  Davis,  Chap.  XII; 
Hall  Chap.  XIX;  The  Story  of  Great  Inventions,  first  part  of  Chap.  Ill, 
pp.  150-172;  All  About  Engineering,  Chap.  V;  Book  of  Wonders,  pp.  181-190; 
How  It  Works,  Chaps.  I-IV,  inclusive;  catalogs  and  circulars  from  auto- 
mobile  companies,   and    from   companies   supplying  automobile   accessories. 


•See  article   in    Year  Book,  Vol.   IV,   "School  Heating  and   Ventilation — A   Study  in 
Applied  Physics." 
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Vagneiism. — ^Why  is  iron  sometimes  magnetic  and  sometimes  not? 

How  are  magnets  made? 
Why  does  a  compass  point  north  ?  Can  the  compass  always  be  trusted  ? 
Whtii  uses  do  we  make  of  magnets? 
Laboratory  experiments  on  magnetism  and  magnetic  fields. 

Eleetriciiy. — What  is  electricity?  How  is  lightning  produced? 
Thunder  ? 

Why  do  thunder  storms  occur  chiefly  in  summer? 

Does  a  lightning-rod  protect  from  lightning  ?  How  does  it  work  ?  Why 
are  lightning-rods  not  used  in  the  city  ? 

Study  the  action  of  the  condenser  and  the  electrophorus. 

How  is  a  battery  made^  and  how  does  it  produce  an  electric  current? 

What  difiiculties  have  to  be  overcome  to  make  a  good  battery  ? 

What  are  some  common  commercial  types  ? 

What  are  the  merits  of  each  type  ? 

Laboratory  experiments  on  the  Voltaic  cell,  and  methods  of  overcom- 
ing polarization  and  local  action. 

What  makes  the  current  flow  in  any  electrical  circuit? 

How  could  you  find  out  the  direction  in  which  the  current  flows  in 
the  trolley-wire  on  North  Clark  street? 

How  is  electricity  measured?    Define  the  units. 

What  factors  determine  electrical  resistance? 

Laboratory  experiment  to  determine  these  factors  and  effect  of  each. 

How  would  you  determine  the  resistance  of  an  electric  lamp?  A  coil 
of  wire?  A  battery?  The  answers  to  this  question  are  worked 
out  by  means  of  demonstration  experiments. 

What  is  a  shunt?  How  does  the  current  divide  in  a  shunted  circuit? 

How  does  the  electric  current  decompose  water  ? 

How  would  you  silver-plate  any  metallic  articles  ? 

Demonstration  experiments  to  show  electrolysis  in  silver-plating. 

How  is  an  electrotype  made  ? 

How  may  a  plate  of  pure  copper  be  made  from  an  impure  one  ? 

If  two  wires  were  connected  to  a  source  of  electrical  current,  could  you 

tell  which  one  was  positive  and  which  negative  ?  How  would  you 

find  out? 
How  does  the  storage-battery  work?   What  happens  on  charge?    On 

discharge  ? 
Laboratory  experiment  on  the  storage  battery. 

References.— MiUikan  and  Gale,  pp.  267-272 ;  Black  and  Davis,  pp.  348-355 ; 
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Electricity  and  Magnetism,  pp.  522-528;  Mann  and  Twiss,  pp.  201-2;  Elec- 
tricity, Woodhull,  Chap.  V. 

What  makes  an  electric  bell  ring?  How  is  the  door  of  an  apartment 
opened  by  electricity  from  each  apartment  in  the  building? 

How  is  the  strength  of  an  electro-magnet  measured? 

Make  a  wiring  plan  to  ring  a  bell  by  either  of  two  push-buttons,  one 
located  at  the  front  and  one  at  the  back  door.  Make  a  similar 
plan  by  which  one  button  would  ring  two  bells,  one  up  stairs  and 
the  other  down  stairs. 

How  does  the  telegraph  line  work  ?  Be  able  to  make  a  diagram  to  show 
the  connections  in  the  path  of  the  current. 

A  telegraph  line  is  set  up  in  the  laboratory  and  used  for  some  days  by 
groups  of  pupils. 

References. — Millikan  and  Gale,  pp.  272-278 ;  Black  and  Davis,  pp.  271-279 ; 
Mann  and  Tzviss,  pp.  166-169 ;  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Chap.  XII ;  How  it 
Works,  Chap.  VI;  Electricity,  Chaps.  VI  and  XVIII. 

How  does  an  arc-light  differ  from  an  incandescent  lamp? 

Why  are  lamps  in  a  house  always  connected  in  parallel  ? 

What  kind  of  electric  lights  are  most  efficient  ? 

On  what  basis  do  you  pay  for  electric  light?    Secure  an  old  electric 

light  bill,  and  find  out  what  the  terms  on  it  mean. 
How  much  does  it  cost  to  operate  your  vacuum  cleaner  ?  Your  electric 

•flat-iron  ? 
Why  is  the  consumption  of  electricity  for  heat  the  most  expensive  way 

to  use  it? 
Make  a  plan  for  wiring  a  four-room  flat. 
Laboratory  experiments  on  determining  the  efficiency  of  carbon  and 

tungsten  lamps,  and  the  cost  of  operating  them. 
How  does  the  dynamo  generate  an  electric  current  ? 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  D.  C.  dynamo  and  an  A.  C.  generator? 
Why  is  the  A.  C.  type  used  in  all  large  installations  ? 
How  is  a  motor  different  from  a-  dynamo  ? 
Why  does  a  motor  require  more  current  when  starting  than  after  it  is 

running  at  a  higher  speed  ? 
In  the  study  of  the  dynamo,  large  diagrams  are  useful  in  tracing  the 

currents  and  for  the  applying  of  the  dynamo  and  motor  rules. 
How  does  the  induction-coil  produce  a  current  of  high  electromotive 

force?    For  what  purposes  are  such  coils  used?    Why  does  the 

spark  occur  at  the  'T)reak"  instead  of  the  "make?'' 
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How  is  a  transformer  different  from  an  induction-coil  ? 

What  is  self-induction?    Why  is  it  an  important  factor  in  all  A.  C. 

circuits  ? 
Why  is  power  transmitted  long  distances  only  at  very  high  voltage, 

and  why  is  it  always  A.  C.  rather  than  D.  C.  current? 
Laboratory  experiments  on  induced  currents,  motor,  induction-coil, 

and  transformer. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  single  phase  or  three  phase  as  ap- 
plied to  A.  C.  Currents  ? 
How  can  storage  batteries  be  charged,  when  the  only  source  of  supply 

is  A.  C.  current? 
How  is  conversation  transmitted  by  telephone?   What  are  the  steps, 

connections,  and  circuits  involved  in  making  a  call  through  a 

central  station  ? 
How  is  it  possible  to  ring  the  telephone  bell  at  a  subscriber's  although 

the  circuit  is  open  ? 

Sound. — How  is  sound  produced  and  transmitted?  Why  does  sound 
travel  faster  in  water  than  in  air  ?  In  hydrogen  than  in  air  ? 

What  is  an  echo  ?  Why  are  echoes  noticeable  only  in  large  halls  or  out 
of  doors?  How  may  echoes  be  prevented  in  halls  and  audito- 
riums ? 

Sound-proof  rooms  are  needed  in  the  battle-ships  of  the  navy.  How 
would  you  construct  such  a  room  ? 

Why  are  sounding-boards  used  in  connection  with  all  stringed  instru- 
ments? What  causes  sounds  to  differ  in  pitch?  How  may  the 
pitch  of  a  violin  string  be  changed  ? 

How  does  a  bell,  at  a  crossing,  change  in  pitch  as  you  pass  it  on  a 
rapidly  moving  train? 

What  is  resonance?   Under  what  conditions  is  it  produced? 

Why  does  a  large  sea  shell  always  seem  to  be  giving  off  sounds  of  its 
own? 

What  is  the  difference  between  noise  and  music? 

Why  is  the  same  note  different  when  sounded  on  a  fluie,  piano,  or 
violin  ? 

How  does  a  bugler  vary  the  pitch  of  the  notes  he  produces  ? 

How  is  a  phonograph  record  made,  and  how  is  it  reproduced? 

Laboratory  experiments  on  finding  the  velocity  of  sound,  the  pitch  of 
a  tuning-fork,  resonance. 


CHEMISTRY 


The  world  war  has  emphasized  as  never  before  the  essential  part 
which  chemistry  plays  not  only  in  modern  warfare,  but  in  industry, 
agriculture,  and  commerce  as  well.  While  chemical  knowledge  and  . 
inventive  genius  has  been  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  high  ex- 
plosives, in  the  development  of  special  steel  for  shells  and  cannon,  in 
the  production  of  deadly  gases,  and  other  means  of  accomplishing 
utter  and  complete  destruction,  it  has  been  equally  active  in  discover- 
ing agencies  for  combating  the  effects  of  these  terrible  substances  and 
alleviating  the  suffering  which  they  cause,  in  finding  substitutes  for 
needed  commodities,  and  in  developing  new  industries  to  supply 
articles,  formerly  imported. 

The  public  is  also  coming  to  appreciate  as  never  before  the  need 
of  a  wider  dissemination  and  utilization  of  chemical  knowledge  if 
economic  independence  is  to  be  ours  in  the  keen  competition  which 
will  follow  the  advent  of  peace.  High-school  chemistry  teachers  have 
a  very  real  opportunity  in  the  present  situation  to  emphasize  the  need 
of  more  eflBcient  use  of  our  natural  resources  and  of  the  production, 
adequate  for  all  our  needs,  of  dyes,  potash,  drugs,  nitrates,  and  other 
chemicals  of  fundamental  importance. 

The  increased  application  of  chemistry  to  industry  is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  an  increased  interest  in  chemistry  as  a  part  of  a  complete  edu- 
cation. High-school  chemistry  instruction,  therefore,  should  not  aim 
to  develop  trained  chemists  but  to  give  to  all  students  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  significance  and  importance  of  chemistry  to  our 
modem  life  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  appreciation  and  future  en- 
couragement of  chemical  industry.  This  is  the  primary  aim  of  the 
course  in  chemistry  as  taught  in  this  school. 

Chemistry  teachers  have  been  slow  to  adopt  the  project  method 
of  teaching,  and  only  an  extreme  radical  would  affirm  that  this  method 
is  applicable  without  considerable  modification  of  the  course  in  chem- 
istry. The  objections  which  are  commonly  raised  to  teaching  chemistry 
by  projects  or  problems  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Many  problems  and  questions  raised  by  pupils  involve  com- 
plex phases  of  chemistry,  or  ideas  too  advanced  for  their  understand- 
ing. For  example,  the  difficulty  in  getting  proper  dyes  makes  this  a 
topic  of  considerable  interest,  but  in  the  elementary  chemistry  course 
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it  can  be  given  only  a  very  superficial  treatment,  and  that  well  towards 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  manufacture  of  high  explosives  is  another 
similar  topic  which  involves  technical  matters  of  too  great  difficulty 
for  the  beginner. 

(6)  Many  of  the  great  principles  of  chemistry,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  direct  or  experimental  proof,  cannot  be  arrived  at 
easily  by  the  immature  mind.  They  are  philosophic  concepts,  which 
have  to  be  accepted  on  the  ground  of  their  service  to  science  and  the 
useful  conclusions  which  are  based  upon  them;  for  example,  the 
assumptions  of  the  atomic  hypothesis,  or  the  rule  of  Avagadro. 

(c)  The  array  of  principles  and  facts  is  so  great  that  the  student 
is  almost  helpless  before  them,  and  unless  the  basis  for  establishing 
relationships  and  controlling  facts  is  first  developed,  there  can  be  no 
appreciation  of  the  scientific  method  and  no  proper  organization  of 
the  information  supplied  by  discussion,  investigation,  and  experiment. 

These  reasons  are  not  easily  disregarded,  yet  some  motive,  some 
compelling  inner  desire  is  just  as  essential  to  educative  effort  in  chem- 
istry as  in  elementary  science.  How,  then,  can  these  opposing  argu- 
ments be  reconciled  and  a  tentative  basis  for  teaching  chemistry  be 
established  ?  Does  not  the  answer  lie  in  the  changing  character  of  the 
pupiFs  interests  and  in  the  enlarged  scope  which  his  problems  and 
projects  may  take  on  as  a  result  of  his  growing  abilities  and  his  in- 
creased power  to  direct  and  focus  them  ? 

The  test  of  a  problem,  its  significance  to  the  pupil,  lies  not  in  its 
concreteness  or  the  useful  application  which  it  involves,  nor  the  famil- 
iar associations  which  relate  it  to  other  problems,  but  in  the  degree  to 
which  the  pupil  makes  it  his  own  and  identifies  himself  with  it,  be- 
cause of  his  belief  of  its  w^orth-whileness.  Under  skilful  teaching, 
may  not  that  question,  which  a  year  or  even  a  few  months  earlier  would 
have  seemed  abstruse  and  uninteresting,  become  a  real,  live,  practical 
problem?  In  other  w^ords,  does  not  the  desire  come  to  some  pupils, 
and  should  it  not  come  much  more  generally,  to  know  what  the 
constitution  of  things  really  is,  what  the  atoms  are,  and  what  prop- 
erties they  possess;  why  the  volumes  of  reacting  gases  have  such  simple 
relations  to  one  another ;  or  why  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  gases 
show  such  striking  regularities  ?  The  adolescent  is  easily  aroused.  He 
is  not  yet  encased  in  a  shell  of  limited  and  selfish  interests.  Ultimate 
causes  and  reactions  appeal  to  him  as  perhaps  at  no  other  time  of  his 
life.  If  the  chemistry  teacher  can  kindle  this  inner  spark  of  natural 
interest  into  the  flame  of  real  desire,  then  those  matters  which  before 
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eeemed  dry  as  dust  may  take  on-  a  new  and  vital  aspect  and  become  as 
truly  problems  as  any  which  have  yet  been  found  in  the  introductory 
science  courses. 

The  laboratory  work  especially  ought  to  deal  with  problems  and 
questions  which  grow  out  of  class  and  home  study,  problems  having  to 
do  with  the  home,  the  farm,  local  industries,  personal  and  civic  welfare. 
Towards  this  end  the  titles  of  experiments  can  often  be  improved  and 
made  more  suggestive  by  stating  them  in  problem  or  question  form. 
For  example,  instead  of  the  title  Mordant  Dyeing,  a  better  one  is  Why 
are  Mordants  Used  in  Dyeing  f  or,  in  place  of  Equivalent  Weight  of 
Magnesium,  How  Much  Magnesium  is  Needed  to  Produce  a  Oram  of 
Hydrogen?  for  Analysis  of  Ammonia,  What  is  the  Most  Economical 
Brand  of  Household  Ammonia  to  Purchase?  The  main  idea  of  each 
experiment  should  be  given  definite  statement  at  the  outset.  This  may 
be  stated  as  a  purpose:  To  Show  the  Method  by  Which  the  NaOH  of 
Commerce  is  Prepared,  or  as  a  question:  Does  the  Vinegar  of  Your 
Grocer  Come  up  to  the  Legal  Standard?  The  mere  statement  NaOH 
or  Vinegar  at  the  top  of  the  direction  sheet  is  not  suggestive  and 
should  be  discouraged.  There  should  be  a  logical  sequence  of  experi- 
ments. That  is,  each  experiment  should  not  be  all-suflScient  to  itself, 
but  should  grow  out  of  the  preceding  work  and  at  the  same  time  have 
regard  for  the  coming  work. 

The  course  in  this  school  is  given  in  the  senior  year  with  a  time 
allotment  of  six  periods  per  week,  two  of  which  are  consecutive  for 
laboratory  work.  Laboratory  sections  are  limited  to  twelve  each  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  laboratory.  The  same  division  into  sections 
is  maintained  for  one  of  the  four  remaining  periods,  so  that  it  may  be 
used  for  either  laboratory  or  recitation  purposes  as  required.  It  is 
based  upon  the  following  outline  which  shows  the  organization  only 
upon  broad  lines  and  is  followed  by  a  number  of  type  topics  in  order 
to  illustrate  to  better  advantage  the  method  of  teaching. 

I.     INTRODUCTORY  STUDIES 

(a)  Chemical  Change.  Many  illustrations  and  demonstration  experi- 
ments to  arouse  initial  interest;  its  chief  characteristics  as  effecting  matter 
and  energy;  its  significance  in  a  living  and  complex  world. 

(b)  Oxidation.  A  type  of  chemical  change;  its  varied  and  more  com- 
mon applications;  laboratory  study  of  oxygen. 

(c)  Reduction.  Relation  to  oxidation  and  its  importance  in  the  indus- 
trial world. 

(d)  Water.    Its  importance   in  the  economy  of  nature,  physical  and 
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chemical  properties.  Methods  of  decomposition,  volumetric  and  gravimetric 
analysis  and  synthesis.  Water  as  a  solvent;  effects  of  temperature  change 
on  solution.  Methods  of  purification.  Protecting  Chicago's  water  supply. 
Excursion  to  local  pumping-station.  Laboratory  testing  of  spring  and  mineral 
waters.    Softening  hard  water.    Industrial  significance  of  this  problem. 

II.    CHEMICAL  LAWS  AND  HYPOTHESIS 

(a)  Laws  of  Conservation  of  Matter,  Definite  and  Multiple  Propor- 
tions.   Equivalent  or  reacting  weights. 

(h)  Atomic  Hypothesis.  The  fundamental  assumptions  justified  as  a 
basis  for  explaining  a  large  variety  of  phenomena  and  observations,  and  as 
the  keystone  of  chemistry. 

(c)  The  Gas  Laws.  Taught  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  gases  in  the 
laboratory,  as  required  for  experimental  purposes. 

(d)  The  Law  of  Gay-Lussac.  Many  illustrations  from  laboratory  and 
demonstration  experiments. 

(e)  The  Rule  of  Avagadro.  Derived  from  the  previous  study  of  gases. 
Determination  of  number  of  atoms  in  common  gaseous  molecules. 

III.    CHEMICAL  ARITHMETIC 

(a)  Significance  of  the  Formula  and  the  Calculations  Based 
Upon  it. 

(6)  Calculation  of  Molecular  Weights  of  Gases  Based  on  Experi- 
mental Data. 

(c)  Equations  and  Calculations  Based  Upon  Them.  Great  variety 
of  problems,  with  emphasis  on  those  of  practical  significance. 

IV.    ACIDS,  BASES,  AND  SALTS 

(o)  Laboratory  Studies  of  Sodium  and  Potassium  as  Basic  Elements 
Forming  Hydroxides. 

ih)  Laboratory  Study  of  Chlorine  as  an  Acid  Element  Forming 
Hydrochloric  Acid.  Chlorine  as  a  bleach ing-agent.  Chloride  of  lime;  its 
use  as  a  bleaching-agent  and  in  the  laundry. 

(f)  Neutralization  and  Salt  Formation.  Titration  experiments  of 
a  practical  sort,  such  as  determining  the  acidity  of  vinegar. 

V.     CHEMICAL  THEORIES 

(a)  Solution  and  Electrolytic  Dissociation. 

(t)  Mass  Action  and  Chemical  Equilibrium. 

(c)  Periodic  Law. 

(d)  Electromotiv-e  Series  of  Elements. 

VI.    STUDY   OF   THE   MOKE    COMMON    ELEMENTS   AND 

THEIR  COMPOUNDS 

(o)  Sulphur.  Sulphur  dioxide,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  hy- 
drogen sulphide. 
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(b)  Nitrogen.  The  atmosphere  and  its  composition.  The  air  in  rela- 
tion to  health.  The  fixation  of  nitrogen.  Ammonia  and  nitric  acid.  Ex- 
plosives and  war. 

(c)  Halogen  Elements.  Family  relationships  and  distinctions  empha- 
sized. 

(d)  Carbon.  Coal,  water,  and  producer  gas;  excursion  to  gas  plant. 
Graphite  and  carborundum.  Petroleum  and  its  products.  Coke  and  by- 
products. Coal-tar  and  its  derivatives.  Conservation  of  these  as  a  necessity 
to  economic  independence. 

(e)  The  Common  Metals.  Iron  and  steel;  copper;  aluminum;  zinc; 
tin ;  and  lead ;  many  comparisons  and  contrasts  in  metallurgy,  in  physical  and 
chemical  properties;  excursions  to  available  plants. 

VII.    CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES 

(o)  Lime  and  Plaster.    Plaster  of  Paris. 

(b)  Glass  and  Porcelain. 

(c)  Cement  and  Ceramics.,  Excursion  to  Cement-Mill. 

(d)  Paint  and  Pigments. 

(e)  Photography. 

(/)     Brewing  and  Alcohol  Productions. 
(g)     Electro-Chemical  Industries. 

VIII.     CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  HOME 

(a)  Cleaning-Agents.  Soap  and  soap-powders;  polishing  compounds; 
ammonia  and  analysis  of  household  ammonia  water. 

(b)  Spot  and  Stain  Removal, 

(c)  Direct  and  Mordant  Dyeing. 

(d)  Leavening  Agents.  Soda  and  baking-powder;  laboratory  testing 
of  commercial  brands.  Yeast  and  vinegar.  Excursion  to  yeast-plant  and 
vinegar-works. 

IX.     RADIO  ACTIVITY 

(a)  The  Radioactive  Elements  and  their  Peculiar  Properties. 

(b)  The  Nature  of  Matter  (as  indicated  by  the  discoveries  in  this 
field). 

TYPE  TOPICS  MORE  FULLY  OUTLINED 

OXIDATION 

After  the  laboratory  preparation  and  testing  of  oxygen,  to  deter- 
mine its  physical  and  chemical  properties,  the  topics  and  questions  for 
assignment  and  discussion  include  the  following : 

How  was  oxygen  discovered ?    How  abundant  is  it? 

How  is  rusting  and  decay  different  from  burning? 

What  is  spontaneous  combustion,  and  how  may  it  be  averted  ? 

Why  is  perfect  combustion  necessary  in  furnaces  and  steam-power 

plants? 

Why  is  imperfect  combustion  dangerous  in  stoves  and  grates? 
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Why  is  coal  dust  explosive  ? 

Questions  of  this  sort  are  usually  found  at  the  end  of  chapters 
in  the  ordinary  textbooks,  and  serve  chiefly  for  review  or  for  making 
application  of  the  ideas  brought  out  in  the  chapter.  By  reversing  the 
order,  and  suggesting  them  to  the  pupil  before  he  begins  his  reading, 
his  home-study  may  be  rendered  much  more  purposeful  and  effective. 

The  class  discussion  answers  the  above  questions  and  serves  to 
bring  out  many  others  of  a  similar  character. 

TESTING  AND  PURIFICATION  OF  WATER 

The  initial  laboratory  experiment  answers  the  questions : 

What  are  the  common  impurities  in  water? 

How  may  they  be  identified  and  removed  ? 

This  work  involves  sedimentation ;  filtration ;  tests  for  sulphates, 
chlorides,  calcium  compounds  and  other  dissolved  minerals;  distilla- 
tion, including  fractional  distillation ;  and  boiling  to  destroy  bacteria. 

In  a  class  discussion  following  the  experiment,  the  importance  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water  to  every  city,  town,  and  community  is 
brought  out,  and  the  question  raised  as  to  which  of  the  methods 
studied  in  the  laboratory  can  be  carried  out  on  a  commercial  basis. 
The  need  of  more  efficient  methods  is  apparent,  and  the  assignment  to 
the  reference  books  is  based  upon  the  following  questions : 

Why  does  a  laundry  need  soft  water  ? 

What  is  boiler  scale  ? 

How  may  roily  river  water  be  made  clear  and  safe  for  drinking? 

How  is  our  own  water-supply  protected  and  purified? 

At  the  next  recitation  these  questions  are  answered,  and  many 
others  which  are  raised  by  members  of  the  class.  Demonstration  ex- 
periments of  the  coagulation  method  of  water  purification,  and  of  the 
softening  power  of  commercial  preparations,  such  as  Permutit,  are 
included.  Specimens  of  boiler  scale,  a  section  of  an  old  boiler-tube, 
and  an  old  teakettle,  are  shown  to  the  class.  Excursions  to  pumping- 
station  and  municipal  water-laboratory  follow. 

Another  worth-while  laboratory  experiment  is  to  have  the  class 
test  the  hardness  of  many  varieties  of  natural  spring  and  mineral 
waters,  supplying  their  own  samples  from  springs,  wells,  artesian 
water,  or  commercial  bottled  varieties.  The  work  takes  the  plan  of  a 
rough  analysis,  and  includes  a  determination  of  the  percent  of  total 
dissolved  solids;  the  identification  of  the  mineral  salts  present  as  far 
as   possible;   the   determination    of    the  degree  of  hardness,  using  a 
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standard  solution  of  liquid  soap;  and  a  spectroscopic  examination  of 
the  residue  from  evaporation  of  a  sample. 

TESTING  POOD  PRODUCTS 

This  topic  is  introduced  by  asking  the  class  how  much  of  the  food 
they  eat  is  preserved  ?  Copies  of  a  few  menus  from  the  school  lunch- 
room are  shown^  which  make  it  clear  to  all  that  food  preserved  in  some 
manner  constitutes  a  large  percent  of  that  normally  consumed.  This 
suggests  the  following  questions : 

Are  foods  preserved  in  certain  ways  injurious? 

How  is  the  public  protected  from  the  improper  use  of  preserva- 
tives, adulteration,  and  misbranding? 

What  are  the  preservatives  likely  to  be  found  in  various  products? 

How  may  they  be  identified? 

The  assignment  covers  these  questions  and  copies  of  the  National 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Acts  are  placed  on  the  reference  shelf.  The  daas 
discussion  has  as  its  outcome  a  conception  of  the  complex  machinery 
of  national  and  state  supervision  of  food  products,  and  of  the  kind  of 
problems  with  which  a  food  chemist  must  deal. 

Pupils  are  asked  to  provide  themselves  with  samples  of  all  sorts 
of  food  for  the  laboratory  testing,  which  immediately  follows  this  dis- 
cussion. In  order  to  secure  a  choice  of  samples  worth  testing,  the 
laboratory  direction  sheet  is  given  out  in  advance.  It  supplies  direc- 
tions for  testing  food-products  for : 

Sulphur  dioxide  or  sulphites  in  dried  and  preserved  fruits  and 
meats. 

Coal-tar  dyes  in  candy,  preserves  and  ices. 

Flour  or  starch  in  candy  and  jellies. 

Alum,  copper,  and  tumeric  in  pickles. 

Boric  acid  or  borax  in  crackers  or  ice-cream  cones. 

Eeference  books  for  other  tests  are  at  hand  to  meet  any  particular 
problems  that  seem  worth  while  in  individual  cases. 

Following  this  laboratory  work,  the  next  recitation  calls  for  a 
general  summing  up  of  results,  so  that  the  scope  of  the  testing  is  ap- 
parent to  all. 

FIXATION  OF  NITROGEN 

This  topic  is  one  of  particular  interest  and  affords  exceptional 
opportunity  to  bring  home  to  the  pupil  the  wonderful  achievements  of 
chemistry  in  this  field. 
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After  the  compofiition  of  the  air  has  been  studied  and  determined 
in  the  laboratory^  these  questions  naturally  arise : 

Does  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  serve  any  useful  purpose  ? 

Can  this  vast  quantity  of  nitrogen  be  turned  into  useful  products? 

What  compounds  of  nitrogen  are  needed,  and  for  what  purposes? 

With  these  questions  as  a  basis,  the  class  is  given  an  assignment 
to  the  textbooks  and  reference  material  bringing  out  the  importance  of 
nitrogen  compounds;  of  nitric  acid  for  explosives,  celluloid,  and  gun- 
cotton;  of  ammonia  for  munitions  and  refrigeration;  of  nitrates  for 
soil  fertility.  The  class  discussion  serves  to  emphasize  the  vital  need 
of  all  these  products  and  their  manufacture  in  large  quantities.  In 
this  discussion  are  included  the  following  topics : 

The  nitrogen  cycle,  which  is  fully  worked  out  and  discussed. 

The  Birkland-Eynde  and  Haber  processes  for  making  nitric  acid. 

The  Oswald  process  for  making  cyanamide  and  ammonia. 

Coal  as  a  source  of  ammonia.  The  wastefulness  of  the  beehive 
OTcn  is  compared  with  the  efficient  utilization  of  the  full  value  of  coal 
in  by-product  ovens.  The  necessity  for  conserving  the  nitrogen  com- 
pounds coming  from  coal  is  emphasized. 

The  final  question  under  this  topic  is :  What  is  being  done  in  our 
own  country  to  supply  our  needs  for  nitrogen  compounds  ? 

Newspaper  clippings,  magazine  articles,  etc.,  are  of  use  in  bring- 
ing this  question  right  up  to  the'  minute  and  driving  home  its  sig- 
nificance. 

SOAP  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  FATS 

The  demand  of  the  government  for  conservation  of  fats  as  a  war 
measure  makes  an  especial  appeal  to  this  topic  at  the  present  time. 

Why  are  fats  important  in  time  of  war?  This  question  involves 
the  recovery  of  glycerine  as  a  by-product  in  soap-making  and  its  con- 
version into  nitro-glycerine  and  d}Tiamite.  Members  of  the  chemistry 
class  have  a  real  opportunity  to  aid  in  this  conservation  movement, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  no  fat  is  wasted  in  their  homes,  and  that  all  not 
used  for  cooking  is  converted  into  soap.  The  production  of  a  good 
soap,  from  any  accumulation  of  waste  fat,  no  matter  how  rancid,  is  a 
laboratory  experiment  of  special  merit.  It  brings  home  the  practical 
usefulness  of  the  chemical  knowledge  acquired  not  only  to  the  pupil 
but  to  parents  and  friends  as  well. 

This  experiment  can  be  done  at  home  as  well  as  or  better  than  in 
the  laboratory.  In  this  way  it  tends  to  correct  the  rather  prevalent 
notion  that  chemistry  experiments  are  limited  to  the  school  laboratory. 
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It  will  usually  be  found  profitable  to  have  pupils  obtain  recipes  for 
making  soap  from  home  and  other  sources,  and  work  out  the  final 
laboratory  direction  sheet  as  the  result  of  testing.  Pupils  can  be  of 
real  service  to  the  cause  of  conservation  by  spreading  the  propaganda 
of  home-made  soap  as  the  best  way  to  utilize  waste  fat. 

The  following  recipe,  as  a  laboratory  direction  sheet,  has  been 
tested  by  a  number  of  pupils  and  found  to  give  good  results. 

MAKING  SOAP  FROM  WASTE  FAT 

Materials:  6  lb.  fat  (accumulated  drippings  of  any  kind) ;  ^  lb.  borax; 
1  can  Babbitt's  lye  (crude  NaOH). 

Dissolve  the  lye  and  the  borax  in  3  quarts  of  hot  water,  in  an  iron 
or  enameled  dish,  and  allow  to  cool.  Melt  the  fat  and  strain  through  two 
layers  of  cheese-cloth,  and  allow  to  cool  until  pasty  but  not  hard.  Add  the 
lye  solution  slowly  to  the  fat,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  with  thorough  stirring. 
After  all  is  in,  stir  slowly  for  ten  or  fiften  minutes,  until  the  soap  thickens.  If 
the  soap  does  not  thicken  after  fifteen  minutes  of  stirring,  give  it  an  occa- 
sional stir  until  it  does  become  pasty.  Pour  out  into  a  pan  lined  with  waxed 
or  oil  paper.    When  hard,  cut  into  bars. 

If  a  perfumed  soap  is  desired,  from  1  to  2  oz.  of  oil  of  lavender  may  be 
stirred  in  before  pouring  out.  Coloring  material  may  also  be  added  at  the 
same  time.  Instead  of  pouring  into  a  pan,  small  pasteboard  boxes,  such  as 
match-boxes,  may  be  used  as  molds  with  good  results. 
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PREFACE 


In  the  preface  to  the  fifth  volume  we  stated  that  we  hoped  to 
show,  m  the  next  number,  how  the  World  War  influenced  class 
room  work  and  activities  in  our  school.  After  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  we  found  ourselves  looking  at  the  war-time  influences  in 
the  school  life  with  a  critical  eye,  trying  to  select  for  publication 
only  those  which  had  some  more  than  temporary  meaning,  some 
lasting  value  in  education.  This  fresh  centering  of  our  interest  has 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  present  volume  certain  war-time 
experiences,  but  also  many  other  experiences  illustrating  the  general 
idea  of  free  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  social  and  individual 
needs.  Recognition  of  a  principle  as  basic  as  this  causes  a  school  to 
reach  out  in  its  life  to  touch  certain  great  emergencies  and  tendencies 
of  society.  On  the  other  hand,  it  causes  each  teacher  intensively 
to  analyze  his  teaching,  in  order  to  make  it  a  genuine  and  helpful 
experience  for  each  child. 

It  is  the  object  of  education  to  train  children  in  social  living.  It 
is  the  problem  of  schools  to  choose  and  present  subject  matter  and 
to  arrange  a  program  which  shall  so  train  every  child.  Colonel 
Parker,  in  Talks  on  Pedagogics,  discusses  the  selection  of  teaching 
material.  "But  knowledge  is  boundless,  and  your  pupils  can  get  but 
a  drop  of  the  ocean.  What  knowledge  can  you  present  them  in  the 
years  you  have  them  under  your  care  and  guidance?  What  rule 
shall  govern  you  in  the  selection?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek: 
your  selections  can  be  entirely  governed  by  what  each  pui)il  needs 
for  his  personal  development.  He  needs  that  knowledjj^e  which  will 
enable  him  to  best  serve  his  school  and  the  world.  The  two  answers 
are  one:  The  needs  of  the  school  and  the  needs  of  the  world  are 
the  needs  of  the  individual." 

In  speaking  of  the  needs  of  the  modern  world.  Dr.  Dcwcy  says 
that  a  democratic  society  **niust  have  a  tvpe  of  education  which 
gives  individuals  a  personal  interest  in  social  relationships  and 
control,  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  secure  social  chan.e^es  without 
introducing  disorder." 

The  object  of  this  vohnne  is  to  suj^i^cst  that  the  aims  here 
defined  can  best  be  realized  by  havinj:^  a  schedule  flexible  enough 
to  meet  special  and  individual  needs,  and  a  curriculum  adai)ted  to  the 
demands  of  each  child's  mind  and  si)irit. 
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INDIVIDUAL  PROJECT  METHOD 
An  Example  of  Its  Operation  in  a  Seventh  Grade 


At  the  outset  let  nie  distinguish  between  two  types  af  niore  or 
less  **frce  work/'  both  in  general  parlance  going  under  the  litle  of 
"projects/'  C)ne  may  be  exemplified  by  a  class  or  group  un^ipr 
somebody's  leadership  deciding  to  make  a  scrap  book  illustrating 
by  newspaper  clippings  the  French  aviator's  j)roi)Osed  world  flight. 
The  other  type  may  be  illustrated  by  a  boy  saying  to  the  teacher, 
"I  have  a  toy  wireless  set  at  home;  I'd  like  to  bring  it  to  school  and 
set  it  up  and  study  about  it  and  show  the  class  how  it  works — find 
out  who  invented  it,  and  so  on/'  We  might  consider  the  first 
example  a  "group  i)roject."  It  is,  1  should  say,  what  we  meant  a 
few  years  ago  when  we  talked  of  **motivated  work."  It  contemi)lates 
the  co-oi>eration  of  several  people,  perhai)s  of  a  whole  class.  The 
initiating  and  carrying  out  demand  a  leader  or  director  of  impor- 
tance, probably  a  teacher.  Its  virtue  lies  in  the  interest  which  the 
scheme  arouses  in  the  pui)ils  and  in  the  necessary  amount  of  social 
co-operation.  The  second  example  is  of  a  type  of  work  nmch  newer 
in  the  schools.  It  demands  the  working  of  one  pupil,  or  possibly  of 
a  very  snmll,  self-chosen  grouj).  J'he  workers  are  self-directed.  It 
is  of  this  second  tyi)e  of  activity,  "the  individual  i)n)ject,"  that  1 
wish  to  speak. 

I'URl'OSHS 

A  small  number  of  teachers  scattered  over  the  country  are 
experimenting  with  it.  They  all,  doubtless,  look  to  Dr.  Kilpatrick 
of  Teachers'  College  and  to  Dr.  Colin  Scott  of  the  l^>oston  Normal 
School  as  the  developers  and  pronuilgators  of  the  ])hilosophy.  For 
a  philosophy  it  is — an  idea  that  stimulates  thought  and  action,  not 
a  method  to  be  coj)ied.  Fvery  one  who  falls  under  its  spell  sets 
about  forming  his  own  pur|)Oses  and  devising  his  own  scheme  of 
action.  In  an  attempt  through  three  years  to  act  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  theory  I  have  felt  myself  actuated  by  the  following  aims: 
to  increase  intensity  of  individual  action;  to  ])reserve  individual 
differences;  to  train  the  power  of  choice;  to  train  the  habits  of  self- 
direction  and  of  self-stimulation;  to  train  the  power  of  self-judg- 
ment; to  stinmlate  the  habit  of  putting  one's  powers  at  the  service 
of  others. 
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•     •        •  • 

■  ■  • 

Let  me  (:I.'ib(;rat</*rliesl:  aims  a  very  little. 

1.  l  ()  I)irrca\(;'Jutc)isit\  uf  Individual  Action. — Is  it  not  true 
dial  most  |)((^i)lc.\\xjrk  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  at  low  speed 
and  that  th<f»:  are  always  fr(M[uent  lapses  of  effort  when  the  mind 
waiKlcrs.aivJ  Xime  i.s  wasted?  1  should  like  to  bring  it  about  that 
mv  |)Upirr,!.^'(>rk  harder  than  they  have  ever  worked  before,  that 
lhe«>im(vs  of  concentrated  elYort  be  longer  and  more  frequent  than 

j5';usiial.  ihat  ihc  children  have  the  conscious  intention  of  applying 
tlu'm'jselves  conceniralediv  and  intenselv. 

2.  lit  r reserve  Individiml  Differences. — There  were  thirty- 
ihree  |)fo|)l('  in  the  class  descril)ed.  with  different  homes,  different 
parents,  dilTerenl  inheritances.  They  had  various  characters,  inter- 
rsls,  and  ahihlies.  1  .should  have  liked  to  preserve  the  interesting 
and  valuable  among  these  differences.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
these  children  remain,  not  thirty-three  copies  of  one  person,  but 
a  variety  of  persons;  for  a  world  of  diversity  is  a  more  interesting, 
more  powerful,  more  effective  world  than  one  in  which  we  might 
all  be  alike.  If  we  want  originality  in  the  future,  we  cannot  get 
it  b\  training  in  conformity  during  the  twelve  most  impressionable 
\eais. 

.V  / .'  /■',?;»/  the  !\>\ef  c/"  choice.  Is  it  not  true  that  onlv  in 
so  far  as  we  aie  able  individuall\  to  make  more  or  less  independent 
pei^onal  choice  aie  we  useful  to  the  world?  People  who  always 
wall  to  follow  .1  leader.  alwa\>  wail  for  suggestion,  are  a  clog  on 
ih.e  wh.eeK.  \i:.;;n.  il  what  we  wani  in  the  poo])le  of  the  future  is 
:\w  •■.w\v".   .^i  cl^ov^^-ini:.  we  ieacl\er>  r.msi  r.ot  through  twelve  years 

*        .\     .•.;..  ;';,    .':'.:.'     .n  >      >i."'  ."\'«\'     i:  e.iid  of  Sclf-Stimuh' 

'.v.  l^'.:sv.-.c><  .•.:'.vl  i:\il;;^:-.  \    tV.a:  :v..-v.  •<  a  nuisance  who.  after 

:-.v   "...^  !\\-'  c-Nv^"-  •»   '^'-^  '•'  »'.•'•  >  ..".w..\-  :\  herring  to  his  superior 

:.•■    /.'■. vc: ■  ^"^^  ..s  r^  ':.-w    :,^  vl.         ..■•/.   v/\-o  t-,^  tind  the  material, 

.  ••    v'.vv -^  .•■*  .>  -v*  w"\.'\-.   *  .     -  •.'.^'".  ..<  far  a>  he  has  gone. 

.\   ^.  .-  •.     -  \v   ■. '...v\    ..    ,.  v\.'.  :..ke  up  a  job.  make 

-  .  .  ..     .        X.  s  ..    :  ,     ::,  ^  ,       •■.:.<.  and  then  relieve 

-  -.    .  \\.      .   .\v      .  :    -    '.    A      Are  we  training 


>   \ 


.  \ 


.  \. .    .   .  ^      . 


W'o  ousrht  to  learn 

. .:  lo  ns^ht  better." 

"vlire  the  success 

■  i:>.  perhaps,  feel 
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any  confidence  in  our  own  judgment  of  anything,  our  own  tastes, 
our  own  efforts  least  of  all.  Therefore  we  accept  the  loudest  opinion 
of  neighbors  or  platform  or  press.  Why  ?  Does  the  answer  lie  in 
the  fact  that  for  eight  or  twelve  or  sixteen  years  we  have  been 
trying  to  live  according  to  someone  else's  judgment  and  have  been 
seeking  to  gain  the  symbol  of  his  favorable  opinion? 

6.  To  Stimulate  the  Habit  of  Putting  One's  Poiver  at  the 
Service  of  Others. — Of  late  the  educational  world  has  been  talking 
much  of  the  "socialized  recitation."  This  means,  does  it  not,  that 
we  believe  the  chief  purpose  of  education  to  be  the  making  of 
individuals  who  will  be  useful  group  members,  whose  ideal  is  one 
of  co-operation,  of  service?  Is  there  a  possibility  that  such  socializ- 
ing is  only  putting  a  camouflage  roof  over  a  very  unsocial  house, 
that  a  school  organized  on  the  basis  of  group  recitations  concerning 
academic  subject-matter  is  an  autocratic,  unsocial  organization?  Is 
it  only  as  people  associate  themselves  into  continuing  or  dissolving 
groups,  directing  themselves  in  the  working  out  of  their  own  pur- 
poses, themselves  meeting  the  difficult  problems  of  the  varied 
temperaments  and  powers  and  faults  of  the  members  of  the  group, 
that  they  are  in  a  really  social  atmosphere? 

CONDITIONS 

The  attempt  I  am  to  describe  was  made  in  a  small  room,  hold- 
ing thirty-three  children  of  a  seventh  grade.  Our  working  day  was 
from  8:50  to  3:30  with  a  half-hour  every  day  for  a  general  school 
morning  exercise,  and  an  hour  at  noon  for  luncheon  and  play.  A 
few  subjects  were  taught  by  special  teachers  at  set  times.  These 
were  music,  gymnastics,  mathematics,  and  modern  language,  all 
occurring  in  the  afternoons.  Let  me  confess  that  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  leap  into  the  water  without  a  good  old  life  preserver  that 
I  knew  I  could  trust.  So  I  kept  a  teacher-directed  course  in  history 
running  through  the  year.  Of  all  these  directed  classes  I  say  nothing, 
nor  do  I  describe  some  additional  important  class  projects — making 
desks  for  our  whole  class,  hand-lettering  and  illuminating  a  quota- 
tion for  our  gift  to  the  seniors,  a  study  of  naturalization  in  the 
United  States,  a  study  of  the  world  crop.  It  was  possible  for  the 
children  to  use  the  library,  the  clay  shop,  the  manual  training  room, 
the  science  laboratory.  We  had  for  our  own  use  as  a  general  work 
shop  what  was  originally  built  as  a  play  house  in  our  back  yard. 
Now  and  then  it  was  possible,  in  spite  of  crowded  programs,  to  get 
the  help  of  other  teachers  in  case  of  special  need.     Most  of  the 
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time  every  day  was  unallotted,  to  be  arranged  as  seemed  best  from 

day  to  day.     Each  evening  I  made  the  program  for  the  following 

day,  remembering  what  things  were  on  the  docket  and  making  the 

necessary  arrangements.     Sample  i)r()grams  may  be  useful. 

8:50 — Announcements  and  rejmrt  on  home  work 
9:00 — *Report  on  fj^asoline  motors 

Spelling  test  and   dictionary  drill 
*Keport  on  farm  implements 
10:15 — Individual  study 
11:00 — Morning  exercise- 
11 :30 — Outdoor  play 
12 :00 — Luncheon 

12:25 — Workers  of  the  Middle  Ages   (history  recitation) 
Special  group  for  those  needing  drill  in  writing 
1:00 — I'rcnch  and  (ierman 
1:35     Reading  of  Lojuf   irHI   (hy  teacher) 
2:10 — (iovernment  of  Turkey  (hy  another  teacher  in  answer  to  questions 

previously  asked  hy  cliildn-n ) 
2:5i.) — Printers  work  on  dcNks 
Others,  home 


8:50- -Annciunrcmenls  and  n-purt  on  home  work 
9:(K)--h'actory  syitcm    (history  recitation) 

*Mirror^  and  angles.     ( Ivfcitaiion  following  previous  report) 
*10:CX)— Individual   study 

11  :00— Morning  trxercise 
11:30 — Outdoor  i)lay 

12  :(K) — Luncheon 

*  12:25 — Report  on  haitleship> 
1  :(K) — Arithmetic 
1:35     Reading  of  /.•';///   Will 
*2:10— Handwork 


8:50- -.Announcements  and   report  on   h(»me   work 
*9  :(X)-— Re|)ort  on  armor 

(ireat   men    (history   recitation) 
♦10 :00— Individual  study 
11:00     Morning   exercise 

11  :30 — Outdoor   ]>lay 

12  :00  -Luncheon 

*'12:25 — Correcting  of  written  account  of  report  made  \or  record  book 

1  :(X) — Arithmetic 
♦1:35 — Criticism  of  covers  for  record  hook  ( hy  art  teacher  at  our  request) 
2:10 — (iroup  1,  printing' 

(iroup  2,  hand-lettering 


"Conncctfil   with  individunl  projects. 
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Each  morning  such  a  program  was  read  to  the  class  and  posted 
their  consultation.  It  mav  be  observed  that  onlv  one  hour  is 
■e  or  less  sacred  and  unchangeable,  and  that  is  the  ten  o*clock 
iod  for  individual  stud  v.  In  order  to  make  clear  what  is  meant 
ndividual  study,  I  show  a  list  of  the  class  with  the  subjects  upon 
ch  each  was  working  for  that  hour  on  a  certain  day. 

Subject — Individual  Study 

Paper  making 

Wireless 

Typing 

Historical  pageant 

Paper   making 

Paper  making 

Absent 

Mirrors 

Weapons 

History  of  art 

Forestry 

Wireless 

History  of  sailing  ships 

Paper  making 

Mimeographing 

Wireless 

Writing  a  play   for  his  puppet  theater 

Absent 

Stars 

Historical  pageant 

Absent 

Early  maps 

Absent 

Making  hectograph 

Armor 

Photography 

Armor 

Writing  a  play  for  the  puppet  theater 

Railroads 

Mimeoscoping  drawings  of  airplanes 

Tanning 

Rocks 

Wireless 

To  quote  a  little  description  of  this  period,  written  by  one  of 
children : 


*In  all  lists  nnnios  of  ^rirls  nri*  stnrrotl. 
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"We  arc  everywhere  at  once — some  in  the  shop  making  a  thea- 
ter, some  in  the  library  poring  over  books,  some  in  the  laboratory 
making  experiments,  some  in  the  art  room  printing,  and  still  others 
in  the  class  room  doing  almost  everything." 

The  following  list  will  give  an  idea  of  the  types  of  handwork 
chosen.  The  whole  class  was  studying  printing,  but  on  account  of 
the  large  size  of  the  group  and  the  small  size  of  the  print  shop,  only 
a  third  of  the  class  could  work  there  during  a  quarter.  At  the  time 
the  group  of  eleven  was  in  the  print  shop,  the  others  were  engaged 
on  their  individual  projects. 


SuBjFXT — Individual 

Handwork 

♦B. 

Drcsbiny:   historical   doll 

B. 

Box  of  electrical  apparatus 

♦B. 

Clay  modeling 

C. 

Gay  book  ends 

*D. 

Dressing  historical  doll 

*E. 

Printing 

F. 

Making  airplane 

F. 

Printing 

F. 

Printing 

♦H. 

Printing 

J. 

Absent 

J. 

Drawings  for  wireless 

*J. 

Mechanical  drawing 

*J. 

Dressing  historical  doll 

♦J. 

Printing 

J. 

Printing 

J. 

Making  puppet  theater 

*J. 

Absent 

♦K. 

Printing 

*L. 

Making  niinicotiraph 

*L. 

Printing 

L. 

Printing 

*M. 

Absent 

*M. 

Making  niinie<.)gra]»h 

M. 

Printing 

P. 

Putting  up  telegraph  line 

♦P. 

Printing 

R. 

Making  puppet  theater 

T. 

Making  puppet  theater 

\V. 

Ab'ient 

W. 

Putting;  up  iilcviraph  line 

w. 

Printing 

w. 

Drawings  for  wireless 
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A  wotd  of  explanation  as  to  the  appearance  of  both  handwork 
and  individual  study.  In  my  first  attempt,  a  year  earlier  and  in 
another  school,  to  teach  according  to  the  project  method,  I  felt 
distressed  by  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  projects  were  manual 
ones.  At  first  I  hoped  that  the  installing  of  an  aquarium,  the 
making  of  a  model  sawmill,  the  drawing  of  diflFerent  types  of  arches, 
would  lead  out  into  intellectual  activities,  would  send  children  to 
books  for  further  information,  would  drive  them  to  written  com- 
position for  the  sake  of  record  or  report,  would  send  them  on 
excursions  or  investigation.  But  that  kind  of  thing  happened  very 
rarely.  F.  was  satisfied  to  install  the  aquarium  and  care  for  the 
fish.  A.  printed  her  calendar  and  had  no  desire  to  learn  about  the 
history  of  printing.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year,  therefore,  I  had 
a  little  talk  with  the  class,  in  which  1  i)ointed  out  the  two  kinds 
of  work  that  people  need  to  do,  and  wc  agreed  to  have  two  periods 
in  the  day  for  individual  projects,  one  to  be  reserved  for  those 
activities  demanding  chiefly  use  of  the  hands,  the  other  for  those 
needing  especially  intellectual  exercise.  This  little  device  seemed  to 
solve  the  problem,  for  most  children  really  do  care  about  getting  the 
experiences  they  think  they  ought  to  have.  It  is  surely  right  for 
children  of  this  age  to  begin  to  be  conscious  of  their  mental  processes 
and  their  mental  needs. 

A  few  examples  may  show  the  kinds  of  projects  that  the  chil- 
dren pursued  and  the  manner  of  working.  Two  girls.  L.  and  M., 
came  to  me  one  day  and  said  they  thought  they  would  like  to  make 
a  mimeograph  for  themselves  like  the  one  in  the  room.  I  said, 
"Very  well,  you  had  better  make  a  drawing."  This  they  did,  and 
they  went  to  work  by  themselves  in  the  outdoor  shop  during  the 
handwork  period.  After  a  few  days  they  wanted  to  know  what 
kind  of  a  report  they  could  make.  T  said,  *'01i,  arct  you  going  to 
make  a  report?"  for  I  had  not  thought  of  this  handwork  going 
over  into  anything  more  intellectual.  '*Oh,  yes."  said  they.  They 
thought  they  might  give  a  play  showing  how  to  use?  a  mimeograph. 
I  approved,  and  after  a  few  days  they  presented  three  ])lays  that 
they  had  written  and  wanted  me  to  choose  the  one  that  I  tliought 
the  best.  I  read  them,  wrote  my  criticisms,  and  returned  them.  A 
day  or  two  later  I  found  that  they  were  not  only  studying  mimeo- 
graphs, but  investigating  other  duplicating  devices.  They  used  for 
reference  "The  World  Book,"  and  one  of  them  visited  her  father's 
office.     Besides,  they  were  using  the  typewriter  and  mimeograph  in 
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the  room  iiiul  in  the  school  office.  After  a  week's  absence  of  my 
own  1  returned  to  the  school  to  ihul  that  M.  was  making  a  hecto- 
graph. She  had  found  the  recipe  in  '*The  World  Book."  had  gone 
to  the  store  and  bought  glycerin,  had  brought  gelatine  from  home, 
and  had  made  a  hectograi>h.  When  the  group  gave  their  report 
she  successfully  duplicated  copies  of  the  i)rogram  as  souvenirs. 

M.  decided  he  wanted  to  study  about  armor.  1  f e  made  a  book 
of  ten  drawings,  illustrating  armor  from  the  time  of  the  (jreeks  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  rather  full  notes,  calling  attention  to  the 
changes  and  to  points  that  the  ordinary  observer  might  miss.  The 
matter  of  getting  these  notes  into  good  form  was  a  difficult  and 
serious  one  for  a  boy  who  has  much  trouble  with  spelling. 

Three  bovs  decided  thev  wanted  to  make  a  tov  theater.  Thev 
began  without  having  planned  it  very  definitely.  The  scrap  lumber 
which  was  given  them  was  perhaps  discouraging,  or  at  least  unin- 
spiring. ^After  they  had  worked  for  several  days  in  the  outdoor 
shop,  I  went  out  to  inspect.  The  theater  was  a  sad  looking  affair. 
There  was  not  a  straight  line  in  it.  there  were  no  S([uJre  corners, 
the  nails  were  too  long  and  had  been  turned  over,  everything  was 
askew,  and  every  piece  was  covered  with  "rose  buds."  I  told 
them  very  frankly  what  I  thought.  They  said.  "Well,  it  isn't  look- 
ing very  well.  It's  hard  to  drive  the  nails."  1  asked  them  whether 
they  would  like  better  wood.  1  suggested  screws  instead  of  nails 
and  reminded  them  of  what  they  had  learned  about  try-.s(iuares  and 
counter-sinks  in  making  tables.  They  applied  to  the  manual  train- 
ing teacher  for  better  wood  and  began  all  over  again.  Pretty  soon, 
while  I  was  out  of  school.  I  received  a  letter  from  J.  saying.  "Wc 
have  got  tlu-  theater  almost  done  -not  a  nail  in  it  I"  1  do  not  think 
that  that  was  a  waste  of  wood.  The  second  theater  1  consider  a 
creditable  piece  of  work,  and  the  boys  aver  that  they  learned  much 
in  making  it.  Whatever  they  learned  came  by  experience,  and  that 
sort  of  knowledge  is  doubly  valuable. 

The  story  of  the  completion  and  dedication  of  the  theater  is 
of  some  interest.  On  a  certain  Friday  we  were  to  give  a  party  for 
the  seniors.  The  theater  grouj)  and  the  rest  of  the  class  felt  that 
a  pupi)et  show  would  add  to  the  joy  of  the  occasion,  but  the  theater 
was  far  from  done,  the  i)uppets  were  not  made,  the  scenery  was 
uni)ainted,  and  the  i)lay  was  unlearned.  "1  f  you  would  let  us  work 
all  day  Thursday  and  Friday.  1  know  we  could  finish  it,"  said  one 
of  the  boys.     The  request  was  granted.     The  group  worked  like 
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beavers,  and  the  play  was  presented.  It  was  not  a  great  success,  and 
the  boys  found  that  the  i)resentation  of  a  puppet  show  involves  more 
problems  than  they  had  dreamed  of.  Four  other  plays,  however, 
were  given  after  more  preparation,  and  one  of  the  group  decided 
that  his  vocation  in  life  was  to  be  that  uf  a  playwright. 

The  theater,  moreover,  was  used  for  the  presentati(jn  of  a  play 
by  another  group,  and  stimulated  two  other  children  to  make  a 
similar  building.  For  J.  and  J.,  both  girls  of  considerable  manual 
skill  and  executive  power,  told  me  one  day  that  they  were  making 
a  toy  theater  at  home  and  that  the  puppets  were  to  be  operated  by 
magnets.  One  day.  two  weeks  later,  after  school,  they  ruefully 
said  that  they  were  rather  discouraged  about  their  theater.  "It  looks 
like  a  box."  The  next  day  they  brought  it  U)  school  and  showed  it 
to  me.  After  a  little  discussion,  they  became  tired  with  the  idea 
of  making  a  wooden  front  in  the  shape  of  a  (ireek  temple.  They 
drew  sketches  and  made  measurements  and  went  down  to  the 
manual  training  shop  for  wood  to  take  home.  It  was  only  a  few- 
days  before  the  theater  came  back,  looking  very  interesting,  with 
little  clay  decorations,  a  pretty  blue-and- white  curtain,  and  a  painted 
scene  all  complete.  In  the  meantime  the  girls  had  written  a  play 
based  on  Horatiits  at  the  Bridge.  The  only  things  left  to  do  in 
school  were  to  paint  the  woodwork  white,  make  the  puppets — with- 
out the  unruly  magnets,  alas!- -and  learn  the  ])arts. 

Two  or  three  times,  when  given  o])portunity  to  choose  his  own 
homework,  R.  K.  reported  "Tanks,"  and  I  made  inquiries  as  to 
how  he  was  getting  his  information  and  what  he  was  going  to  do 
with  it.  **Oh,  I  read  about  them  in  the  Scientific  Ainericati  and  I 
am  clipping  pictures  of  them  from  the  newspaj)ers.  I  want  to  make 
a  report  to  the  class."  After  a  few  more  days  he  brought  me  a 
paper  which  he  had  i)lanned  as  a  climax  to  his  rc])ort.  It  was 
called  "A  Surprise  on  the  Germans."  Soon  he  brought  all  his 
pictures  and  asked  for  a  large  card  to  i)aste  them  on.  The  result 
w^as  a  pictorial  chart  illustrating  the  different  kinds  of  tanks. 

The  type  of  project  demanding  only  reading  for  its  working 
out  may  be  illustrated  by  J.'s  study  of  Egyj^t.  .She  ex])ressed  herself 
as  wanting  to  learn  about  different  religions.  As  to  the  mainspring 
of  the  choice,  I  am  not  certain — ])ossibly  it  was  our  slight  study 
of  the  origin  of  Christianity.  The  first  material  I  could  find  was 
Maspero*s  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria.  The  great  detail  and  the 
wealth  of  picture  in  the  Egyptian  chapters  fascinated  her  and  modi- 
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the  room  and  in  the  school  office.  After  a  week's  ahsencc  of  mv 
own  I  returned  to  the  school  to  find  that  M.  was  making  a  hecto- 
graph. She  had  found  the  recii)e  in  "The  World  Jiook,"  had  gone 
to  the  store  and  hought  glycerin,  had  hrought  gelatine  from  home, 
and  had  made  a  hectograjjh.  When  the  grouj)  gave  their  report 
she  successfully  dui)licated  coi)ies  of  the  ])rogram  as  souvenirs. 

jM.  decided  he  wanted  to  study  ahout  armor.  J^e  made  a  book 
of  ten  drawings,  illustrating  armor  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  rather  full  notes,  calling  attention  to  the 
changes  and  to  i)oints  that  the  ordinary  observer  might  miss.  The 
matter  of  getting  these  notes  into  good  form  was  a  difficult  and 
serious  one  for  a  boy  who  has  nuich  trouble  with  si)elling. 

Three  boys  decided  they  wanted  to  make  a  toy  theater.  They 
began  without  having  planned  it  very  defmitely.  I'hc  scrap  lumber 
which  was  given  them  was  perha])s  discouraging,  or  at  least  unin- 
spiring. After  they  had  worked  for  several  days  in  the  outdoor 
sho]),  1  went  out  to  ins])ect.  The  theater  was  a  sad  looking  aflFair. 
'J'here  wa^  not  a  straight  line  in  it.  there  were  no  S([u3re  corners, 
the  nails  were  too  long  and  had  been  turned  over,  everything  was 
askew,  and  every  piece  was  covered  with  "rose  buds."  I  told 
them  very  frankly  what  1  thought.  'I'hey  said,  "Well,  it  isn't  look- 
ing very  well.  It's  hard  to  drive  the  nails."  1  asked  them  whether 
they  would  like-  better  wood.  1  suggested  screws  instead  of  nails 
and  reminded  them  of  what  they  had  learned  about  try-S(piares  and 
counter-sinks  in  making  tables.  They  a])i)liefl  to  the  manual  train- 
ing teacher  for  better  wood  and  began  all  over  again.  Pretty  soon, 
while  1  was  out  of  school,  I  received  a  Irtler  from  |.  saying.  "W'e 
have  got  the  theater  almost  done  -not  a  nail  in  it!"  I  do  not  think- 
that  that  was  a  waste  of  wood.  1  he  second  theater  1  consider  a 
creditable  ])iece  of  work,  and  the  boys  aver  that  they  learned  much 
in  making  it.  Whatever  they  learned  came  by  ex])erience,  and  that 
sort  of  knowledge  is  doublv  valuable. 

^J'he  storv  of  the  com])letion  and  dedication  of  the  theater  is 
of  .s(^me  interest.  On  a  certain  Friday  we  were  to  give  a  party  for 
the  seniors.  The  theater  grou])  and  the  rest  of  the  class  felt  that 
a  i)uppet  show  would  add  to  the  joy  of  the  occasion,  but  the  theater 
was  far  from  done,  the  pu])pets  were  not  made,  the  scenery  was 
uni)ainte(l,  and  the  play  was  unlearned.  "If  you  would  let  us  work 
all  day  Thursday  and  b'riday,  I  know  we  could  finish  it,"  said  one 
of  the  boys.     'J'he  request  was  granted.     The  group  worked  like 
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beavers,  and  the  play  was  presented.  It  was  not  a  great  success,  and 
the  boys  found  that  the  presentation  of  a  puj)pet  show  involves  more 
problems  than  they  had  dreamed  of.  Four  other  plays,  however, 
were  given  after  more  preparation,  and  one  of  the  group  decided 
that  his  vocation  in  life  was  to  be  that  of  a  playwright. 

The  theater,  moreover,  was  used  for  the  presentation  of  a  play 
by  another  group,  and  stinuilated  two  other  children  to  make  a 
similar  building.  For  J.  and  J.,  both  girls  of  considerable  manual 
skill  and  executive  power,  told  me  one  day  that  tlu-y  were  making 
a  toy  theater  at  home  and  that  the  pu])pets  were  to  be  oi)erated  by 
magnets.  One  day,  two  weeks  later,  after  school,  they  ruefully 
said  that  they  were  rather  discouraged  about  their  theater.  "It  looks 
like  a  box."  The  next  day  they  brought  it  to  school  and  showed  it 
to  me.  After  a  little  discussion,  they  became  fired  with  the  idea 
of  making  a  wooden  front  in  the  shape  of  a  (ireek  temple.  'J'hey 
drew  sketches  and  made  measurements  and  went  down  to  the 
manual  training  shop  for  wood  to  take  home.  It  was  only  a  few 
days  before  the  theater  came  back,  looking  very  interesting,  with 
little  clay  decorations,  a  pretty  blue-and-white  curtain,  and  a  painted 
scene  all  complete.  In  the  meantime  the  girls  had  written  a  play 
based  on  Horatins  at  the  Bridge.  The  oidy  things  left  to  do  in 
school  were  to  paint  the  woodwork  white,  make  the  pu])pets — with- 
out the  unruly  magnets,  alas!- -and  learn  the  parts. 

Two  or  three  times,  when  given  o])])ortunity  to  choose  his  own 
homework,  R.  K.  reported  *'Tanks,"  and  I  made  incjuiries  as  to 
how  he  was  getting  his  informatic)n  and  what  he  was  going  to  do 
with  it.  "Oh,  I  read  about  them  in  the  Scientific  American  and  1 
am  clipping  pictures  of  th^Mii  from  the  newspapers.  1  want  to  make 
a  report  to  the  class."  After  a  few  more  days  he  brought  me  a 
paper  which  he  had  plaimed  as  a  climax  to  his  rcj^ort.  It  was 
called  "A  Surprise  on  the  (iermans."  Soon  he  brought  all  his 
pictures  and  asked  for  a  large  card  to  paste  them  on.  The  result 
was  a  pictorial  chart  illustrating  the  ditTerent  kinds  of  tanks. 

The  type  of  i)roject  demanding  only  reading  for  its  working 
out  may  be  illustrated  by  J.'s  study  of  l\gy]*t.  She  expressed  herself 
as  w^anting  to  learn  about  different  religions.  As  to  the  mainspring 
of  the  choice,  I  am  not  certain-  possibly  it  was  our  slight  study 
of  the  origin  of  Christianity.  The  first  material  I  could  fnul  was 
Maspero's  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria.  'J'he  great  detail  and  the 
.  wealth  of  picture  in  the  Fgyptian  chai)ters  fascinated  her  and  modi- 
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lied  her  purpose  into  that  of  studying  the  rchgion  and  Hfe  of  ancient 
Egypt.  It  happened  that  a  high  school  class  in  ancient  history  had 
already  accumulated  for  the  school  a  large  number  of  Egyptian  wall 
paintings.  These  she  studied  and  with  them  illustrated  a  report  so 
full  of  definite  detail,  well  classified  and  centered,  that  she  held  the 
class  intensely  interested. 

A  boy  whose  uncle  owned  a  taimery  wanted  to  know  about  the 
tanning  processes  and  wanted  to  instruct  the  class  about  them.  He 
found  accounts  in  two  or  three  books,  read  them,  and  then  took 
an  afternoon  to  visit  the  tannery.  He  brought  back  a  piece  of  raw 
hide,  pieces  of  leather  that  had  undergone  dilTerent  processes,  and 
a  specimen  of  the  tanning  compound.  He  rigged  up  a  box  to  repre- 
sent a  drying  room,  cut  a  piece  of  leather  into  the  shape  of  a  hide 
and  tacked  it  to  a  board,  and  in  his  report  used  all  these  materials 
for  illustration.  The  most  gratifying  thing  was  his  search  for  first 
hand  knowledge. 

REPORTS 

It  was  our  invariable  custom,  inaugurated  with  a  bare  sugges- 
tion and  no  pressure,  that  as  soon  as  a  child  considered  that  his 
project  had  been  carried  as  far  as  he  could  carry  it.  he  should  report 
his  work  to  the  class.  After  the  first  few  reports  proved  successful 
and  interesting,  every  child  seemed  to  hold  as  a  second  purpose  in 
study  the  preparation  of  a  good  rei)ort.  We  had  some  discussion 
now  and  then  as  to  what  constituted  a  good  one.  It  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  that  **just  talk"  was  not  enough ;  that  there  must  be 
drawings,  modrl<,  demonstration;  that  it  was  better  not  to  read 
the  report ;  that  everybody  ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to  ask  ques- 
tions ;  that  it  was  better  to  make  the  class  do  some  work  if  possible. 
The  result  was  that  as  children  worked  they  were  planning  how 
to  make  their  reports  successful,  were  taking  notes  for  their  talks, 
were  making  large  drawings  to  show  the  class,  were  planning 
questions  that  they  could  ask,  were  trying  to  devise  interesting  and 
vivid  ways  of  presenting  their  facts.  One  began  his  report  with 
the  question.  "Do  you  know  what  rocks  are?."  another  with,  "Do 
you  suppose  that  people  have  always  been  able  to  make  maps  like 
those  we  have  today?"  The  day  before  two  girls  were  to  give 
their  report  on  China,  they  said  to  me.  "Please  ask  the  children  to 
ask  questions  about  China  that  they  would  like  to  have  us  answer 
tomorrow.*' 

The  length  of  the  reports  varied  greatly,  according  to  the  sub- 
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ject  and  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  student  reporting.  They  occu- 
pied all  the  way  from  one  half-hour  period  to  five  such  periods 
scattered  over  five  days.  A  half-hour  seemed  to  be  the  norm  in 
time  for  good  listening,  though  one  boy  held  his  audience  through 
an  hour  of  talk  and  demonstration.  A  verbatim  stenographic 
record  of  the  report  of  two  girls  who  had  studied  Japan  will  illus- 
trate the  quality  of  the  best  of  the  reports.  It  shows,  too,  the  amount 
of  participation  of  the  a^udience  and  the  degree  of  relevancy  and 
value  in  its  additions  and  questions.  When  the  class  heard  this 
record,  be  it  said,  they  were  surprised  and  disappointed.  **It  was 
one  of  the  best  reports  of  the  year,"  several  said,  "and  this  makes  it 
sound  silly."  "Those  sentences  sounded  all  right  when  they  talked 
them,  but  when  you  read  them  they  are  ugly.**  I'he  group  had  on 
display  a  goodly  number  of  Japanese  prints  belonging  to  the  school, 
and  of  little  objects  of  wood  and  bronze  and  ivory  brought  from 
home.  The  person  talking  was  constantly  turning  to  the  screen 
where  the  picture  hung,  or  picking  up  some  object  from  the  table. 
In  the  following  account,  the  introductory  and  closing  paragraphs 
-were  not  spoken  at  the  time  of  the  report,  but  were  written  by  one 
of  the  group  when  she  edited  the  stenographic  report  for  use  in  the 
record  book. 

JAPANESE  ART 

Seventh  Grade  April  25,  1919. 

(Stenographic  Report,  edited) 

Oriental  and  quaint  is  Japan,  artistic  in  its  own  art  as  every  other  coun- 
try; not  only  in  painting  and  sketching  but  in  music,  too,  for  when  you 
sec  the  dark-eyed  Geisha  girls  come  bashfully  along  with  their  "Samiscns," 
pla3ring  low  and  monotonous  tones  all  the  while,  you  realize  Japan  is  quaint 
and  oriental  in  everything. 

Miss  Hall. — Beatrice  and  Dorothy  have  been  studying  Japanese  art — 
one  of  the  last  things  they  have  studied  in  connection  with  Japan.  They 
arc  going  to  report  on  Japan  sometime,  but  they  have  chosen  to  report 
on  the  art. 

Beatrice. — We  are  going  to  tell  you  about  Japanese  art.  The  first 
Japanese  prints  were  done  in  black  and  white,  and  this  was  done  for  a 
great  many  years.  The  first  colors  they  used  were  rose  and  green.  We 
have  a  print  here,  which  is  the  nearest  we  could  got  to  the  first  prints  that 
were  made,  and  it  shows  a  little  green.  This  is  a  very  old  print.  Then  they 
added  black  and  then  yellow  and  then  blue  and  then  the  rest  of  the  colors. 
In  1900  they  began  printing  one  color  over  another.  They  did  this  with 
blocks.    Dorothy  will  tell  you  about  the  blocks  later. 
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lyUltaffi. — I  know  that  in  Japan  they  do  have  roosters  with  long  tails 
just  like  that  one  in  the  picture.  I  saw  a  picture  and  they  said  it  was  a 
picture  of  the  rooster  that  took  the  prize  for  the  longest  tail.  It  had  grown 
very  long.  It  was  more  than  a  yard  long.  They  feed  the  roosters  and  do 
everything  to  make  the  tail  grow,  until  maybe  it  stops  growing,  and  then 
they  bring  it  to  a  show,  and  if  they  cannot  make  it  grow  any  longer,  they 
throw  it  away  and  try  another. 

Question. — I  wonder  if  they  think  our  drawings  are  beautiful? 

Beatrice. — No,  they  do-  not  like  them  at  all. 

Miss  Hall. — Do  you  mean  to  say  the  rooster  is  not  well  drawn? 

Beatrice. — I  mean  the  drawing  is  different  from  ours.  The  Japanese 
never  do  anything  real — they  try  to  make  it  fancy — according  to  their 
imagination. 

Miss  Hall.—  Once  in  a  while  lately  when  you  have  been  lettering  and 
have  been  trying  to  think  of  a  design,  I  would  say,  "Conventionalize  some 
flower."  I  would  try  to  explain  by  saying,  "Don't  try  to  make  it  realistic ;  do 
something  to  change  it,  to  make  it  fit  what  you  want  it  to."  Is  that  what 
you  mean? 

Beatrice. — Yes.  The  Japanese  want  to  conventionalize  all  things;  they 
draw  to  suit  their  fancy. 

Frederick. — Are  the  Japanese  words  divided  up  into  letters,  or  is  it 
learned  like  shorthand,  and  then  different  signs  for  different  words  like 
ours? 

Beatrice. — Yes,  each  one  of  these  is  a  word.  Sometimes  a  symbol  stands 
for  a  syllable  instead  of  a  word. 

Someone. — I  saw  an  American  who  lived  in  Japan  and  he  told  us  that 
lots  of  signs  that  you  think  are  letters  are  just  syllables  divided  up  and  put 
on  top  of  each  other  so  that  they  look  like  one  letter. 

Beatrice. — That  is  true. 

Question. — ]^o  the  Chinese  read  from  the  back  of  the  book,  like  the 
Japanese? 

Beatrice. — Yes,  Tlrey  arc  like  the  Japanese.  Here  is  another  Japanese 
book.  This  gives  3'ou  an  idea  of  their  imagination.  It  is  a  book  of  wave 
designs.  They  are  very  beautiful,  but  they  are  not  true  to  the  waves. 
(Turning  over  the  leaves.)     All  these  are  supposed  to  be  wave  designs. 

Comment. — They  look  more  like  clouds. 

Beatrice. — This  one  is  more  real,  and  this  one  shows  the  foam  on  the 
waves.     But  you  sec,  they  could  not  possibly  be  true. 

John. — What  is  the  idea  of  drawing  tilings  that  have  no  meaning  in 
them? 

Beatrice. — They  think  them  beautiful. 

Miss  Hall. — I  think  John  will  get  his  answer  without  anybody's  saying 
anything,  next   month  when  he  begins   to  plan   the   iniai»inative  portion   of 
his  card.     It  is  a  matter  of  making  a  space  beautiful.     If  you  decide  that  a 
flower  does  not  fdl  a  space,  you  adapt  it.     Have  any  of  you  in  this  grade 
had  experience  in  doing  just  this  thing? 

Laura. — That  thing  we  were  making  this  morning. 
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Charles. — There  are  sonic  people  in  the  lower  grades  that  make  that 
kind  of  thing,  and  they  use  some  kind  of  oil  that  they  put  on  cardhoard  or 
wrapping  paper,  and  it  makes  it  tough,  and  then  they  draw  the  design  in 
pencil  and  cut  it  out  with  a  knife.  They  are  making  things  in  the  little 
extra  room  for  the  third  grade.     'J'heir  viking  ships  are  stenciled  that  way. 

Miss  I  Jail. — How  many  have  seen  those  viking  ships?  {.Most  hai'i*  seen 
them.)  What  kind  of  special  oil  do  they  use  in  making  these  stencils? 
Who  knows? 

.'tiis7i'er. — Linseed  oil — the  kind  they  get  out  of  cotton. 

Miss  I  fall. — No,  it  is  made  from  flax  seed. 

Beatrice. — We  are  doing  these  in  black,  but  the  Japanese  color  them. 
And  this  little  brush  is  what  they  write  with.  We  will  show  you  some 
Japanese  writing  in  just  a  minute. 

Comment. — I  have  heard  that  the  Japanese  make  pictures  of  different 
colored  sands. 

Beatrice. — Yes,  they  do  use  different  colored  sands  and  they  make  pic- 
tures with  them. 

■   Question. — In  the  sand? 

Beatrice. — No,  they  let  the  sand  run  down  the  paper  from  their  hand. 

Question. — How  do  they  make  it  stick  on? 

Beatrice. — They  have  the  paper  on  which  they  let  the  sand  run  on  a 
level  table  or  the  floor.  See,  this  design  is  finished.  {She  has  taken  off  the 
stencil.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  wisteria.  This  is  a  little  bird,  but  it  did  not 
turn  out  very  well. 

Ward. — W'hen  Beatrice  spoke  of  the  different  colored  sands,  it  reminded 
me  of  the  Pacific  Exposition  in  California.  In  one  of  the  big  windows 
different  grains  were  placed  in  such  forms  that  they  took  the  shape  of 
pictures,  and  the  work  was  done  by  a  Japanese. 

Beatrice. — This  is  the  way  they  write.  1  did  this  myself — I  copied  it 
from  a  book.  I  think  the  Chinese  is  much  the  same.  This  means  "Happy 
New  Year"  in  printing,  and  this  is  "Happy  New  Year"  in  script. 

Question. — What  do  you  mean  by  "script?" 

Beatrice, — Script  is  your  handwriting  and  printing  is  like  the  printing 
Of  newspapers'  or  books. 

Beatrice. — The  Japanese  prints  are  much  different  from  what  they  were 
years  ago.  You  will  notice  these  modern  ones  are  in  all  colors.  These  two 
are  old  ones. 

I  am  going  to  show  you  a  Japanese  book.  Ir.stead  of  beginning  at  the 
front  as  our  books  do,  the  Japanese  book  opens  from  the  back.  {Turnintf 
the  leaves  showinif  colored  f^riiits.)  Here  is  one  that  is  very  modern.  Here 
is  another.  This  is  beautiful,  init  more  modern.  This  picture  shows  the 
way  Japanese  draw  roosters.  It  i*-'  not  at  all  like  ours.  It  looks  more  like 
a  pheasant  than  a  rooster. 

My  father  says  that  in  Japan  the  pheasants  are  used  like  our  chickens. 
The  people  carry  them  along,  dragging  their  beautiful  plumage  in  the  dirt. 
They  don't  count  them  for  anything,  but  they  think  it  is  perfectly  horrible 
for  us  to  kill  chickens. 
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lyUliain. — I  know  that  in  Japan  they  do  have  roosters  with  long  tails 
just  like  that  one  in  the  picture.  I  saw  a  picture  and  they  said  it  w^as  a 
picture  of  the  rooster  that  took  the  prize  for  the  longest  tail.  It  had  grown 
very  long.  It  was  more  than  a  yard  long.  They  feed  the  roosters  and  do 
everything  to  make  the  tail  grow,  until  maybe  it  stops  growing,  and  then 
they  bring  it  to  a  show,  and  if  they  cannot  make  it  grow  any  longer,  they 
throw  it  away  and  try  another. 

Question. — I  wonder  if  they  think  our  drawings  are  beautiful? 

Beatrice. — No.  they  do-  not  like  them  at  all. 

Aliss  Hall. — Do  you  mean  to  say  the  rooster  is  not  well  drawn? 

Beatrice. — I  mean  the  drawing  is  different  from  ours.  The  Japanese 
never  do  anything  real — they  try  to  make  it  fancy — according  to  their 
imagination. 

Miss  Hall. — Once  in  a  while  lately  when  you  have  been  lettering  and 
have  been  trying  to  think  of  a  design,  I  would  say,  "Conventionalize  some 
flower."  I  would  try  to  explain  by  saying,  "Don't  try  to  make  it  realistic ;  do 
something  to  change  it,  to  make  it  fit  what  you  want  it  to."  Is  that  what 
you  mean? 

Beatrice. — Yes.  The  Japanese  want  to  conventionalize  all  things;  they 
draw  to  suit  their  fancy. 

Frederick. — Are  the  Japanese  words  divided  up  into  letters,  or  is  it 
learned  like  shorthand,  and  then  different  signs  for  different  words  like 
ours? 

Beatrice. — Yes,  each  one  of  these  is  a  word.  Sometimes  a  symbol  stands 
for  a  syllable  instead  of  a  word. 

Someone. — I  saw  an  American  who  lived  in  Japan  and  he  told  us  that 
lots  of  signs  that  you  think  are  letters  arc  just  syllables  divided  up  and  put 
on  top  of  each  other  so  that  they  look  like  one  letter. 

Beatrice. — That  is  true. 

Question. — Do  the  Chinese  read  from  the  back  of  the  book,  like  the 
Japanese? 

Beatrice. — Yes.  Tlrey  arc  like  the  Japanese.  Here  is  another  Japanese 
book.  This  gives  j'ou  an  idea  of  their  imagination.  It  is  a  book  of  wave 
designs.  They  are  very  beautiful,  but  they  are  not  true  to  the  waves. 
(Turntn(/  over  the  leaves.)     All  these  are  supposed  to  be  wave  designs. 

Comment. — They  look  more  like  clouds. 

Beatrice. — This  one  is  more  real,  and  this  one  shows  the  foam  on  the 
waves.     But  you  see,  they  could  not  pfi'^sibly  be  true. 

John. — What  is  the  idea  of  drawing  tliinj^>  that  have  no  meaning  in 
them? 

Beatrice. — They  think  them  beautiful. 

Miss  Hall. — I  think  John  will  get  his  answer  without  anybody's  sa3ring 
anything,  next  month  when  lie  l)eKins  tu  plan  the  inKiy:inative  portion  of 
his  card.  It  is  a  matter  of  making  a  space  beautiful.  If  y(»u  decide  that  a 
flower  docs  not  fill  a  space,  you  adapt  it.  Have  any  of  you  in  this  grade 
had  experience  in  doing  just  this  thing? 

Laura. — That  thing  we  were  making  this  morning. 
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Beatrice. — Yes.  Jessica  made  a  cross  in  Iier  stained  glass  window.  It  is 
still  up  there.  But  you  can  see  it  is  more  imaginative  than  a  real  cross. 
And  it  is  much  more  beautiful.  (Still  holding  open  the  book  of  designs.) 
Do  you  see  this  design  here?  It  looks  more  like  a  fan  than  anything  I 
can  think  of,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  wave.     It  is  drawn  on  a  fan. 

Here  arc  some  more  Japanese  prints.  This  one  is  very  old.  We  are 
going  to  have  these  hanging  around  the  room  so  that  you  may  see  them 
afterwards. 

John. — I  thought  you  said  they  didn't  have  any  colors.  These  are  in 
color. 

Beatrice. — These  were  made  after  the  Japanese  began  to  use  colors. 
The  Japanese  have  a  diflfercnt  perspective  from  our  artists.  They  show  the 
perspective  by  color.  In  this  print  the  background  is  drawn  in  gray  to  make 
it  look  far  away.  If  we  want  to  make  an  object  look  far  away,  we  show  it 
in  the  lines. 

Miss  Hall. — ^Does  anyone  know  what  "perspective"  means? 

John. — ^We  had  it  last  year  with  Miss  Clausscnius. 

Beatrice. — ^You  probably  remember  last  year,  when  Miss  Claussenius 
showed  us  when  we  tried  to  draw  those  pictures  of  trees.  We  drew  a  pic- 
ture of  a  railroad  straight  up  and  down,  but  drew  the  lines  closer  together 
at  the  top,  and  it  looked  far  away.  But  the  Japanese  print  is  often  colored 
to  look  far  away.    You  see  it  in  these  pictures. 

Question. — ^W^hat  are  those  little  marks  on  the  side  of  the  picture? 

Beatrice. — Those  arc  the  names  of  the  artists.  Now,  in  this  old  picture, 
the  name  of  the  artist  is  away  down  here,  and  in  this  one  it  is  up  there. 
The  artist  uses  his  name  as  a  balance,  as  a  part  of  the  picture..  The  .Amer- 
ican artists  write  their  names  in  the  corner.  On  this  print,  this  is  the  name 
of  the  picture,  and  this  the  name  of  the  artist,  balancing  it  on  the  other 
side.  This  one  shows  you  that  the  Japanese  don't  like  to  make  things  true. 
-A  tree  does  not  grow  like  that. 

This  one  has  faces  of  the  Japanese — the  artists  make  their  faces  nearly 
all  alike — not  like  real  people. 

Miss  Hall. — We  need  to  remember  that  Japanese  faces  are  not  like  ours. 

Beatrice. — This  one  is  much  like  the  others.  You  will  notice  their  faces. 
Here  is  a  box,  hand-made.    Miss  Hall  thinks  the  wood  is  set  in. 

Miss  Hall. — The  Japanese  have  a  way  of  shaving  wood  as  thin  as  paper. 
They  have  ver>'  great  skill  in  this.  The  top  of  this  box  is  made  of  natural 
ivoods  of  different  colors,  and  they  are  glued  on  top  in  the  form  of  pic- 
tures. 

Dorothy. — Here  are  some  hand-carved  chop-sticks.  And  here  is  another 
set  with  little  things  at  the  end  so  that  you  can  hang  them  to  your  belt.  The 
black  ones  are  of  ebony.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  wood  the  others  are 
made  of. 

And  so,  having  passed  through  the  eight  beauties  of  Omi,  the  prints,  the 
sketches,  the  stencil .s.  the  designs,  and  the  arts  of  Japan,  and  having  realized 
them,  we  awoke  with  the  buzzer  to  find  ourselves  not  in  Nippon,  The  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun,  but  in  our  own  seats. 
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1  have  a  few  unanswered  questions  concerning  these  reports. 
One  was  put  by  a  visitor.  **Do  they  want  to  hear  the  reports?"  he 
asked.  Early  in  the  year  I  had  asked  myself  the  same  question, 
when  a  class  often  made  a  restless  audience,  so  one  dav  I  said,  "We 
have  two  reports  ready  today.  Let's  have  them  at  the  same  time. 
You  may  choose  what  one  you  \vill  hear.*'  There  was  vigorous 
objection.  Several  people  said,  **I  want  to  hear  both.**  Some  of 
those  who  were  to  report  complained,  "Then  we  can*t  hear  W.'s 
^Battleships!'" 

Later  in  the  year,  however,  n(j  protests  were  made  at  such  a 
division.  In  an  attempt  to  get  a  true  light  on  the  matter  of  the 
interest  in  the  reports,  I  asked  the  children  to  write  on  the  follow- 
ing question : 

*V?Iow  do  you  feel  about  the  interest  and  value  of  reports?" 

With  one  exception  all  considered  the  reports  very  valuable.  I 
(juote  a  few  interesting  expressions  of  opinion. 

"I  have  a  chance  to  sec  and  understand  what  some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers  of  our   class   arc   studying  about   and  how  they  study  their   reports.** 

♦B. 

"I  think  from  the  reports  1  ^et  a  larger  circle  of  knowledge  in  a  shorter 
time  tlian  otherwise."  C. 

*'I  get  mudi  information  out  of  reports,  and  when  I  gave  one  it  made 
me  recall  all  1  had  studied."  R. 

"I   feel  that  reports  are  essential.     I  think  reports  teach  all  concerned." 

L. 

"I  think  tliat  most  o\  the  reports  were  interesting  to  the  class,  because 
I  think  that  most  children  (if  our  age  are  interested  chiefly  in  the  .«;amc  kind 
of  subjects."  F. 

"I  think  that  some  nf  the  reports  were  not  interesting  to  me.  but  were 
to  the  boys."  ♦M. 

"I  think  there's  a  lot  of  value  in  reports  if  the  report  is  given  well,  but 
I  think  that  some  of  the  reports  have  been  sort  of  dull.  One  thing  that 
makes  a  report  dull  is  to  read  it  and  not  have  any  pictures,  drawings,  or 
models.  I  think  that  one  thing  that  helped  the  'liattleshij)'  report  was  the 
drawings,  and  I  think  that  one  thing  that  helped  my  report  was  the  model 
of  the  real  airplane."  F. 

"I  think  they  are  pr(»bably  the  most  valuable  things  we  have  had.  for 
the}'  have  been  on  so  many  ditYerent  subjects.  S(Mne  of  them  I  never 
thought  about,  but  they  are  interesting  just  the  same.  And  others  I  have 
wondered  about  but  hadn't  iiad  time  yet  to  study  and  perhaps  never  would 
have  gotten  time  for  all."  ♦M. 

"I  think  the  majority  of  reports  are  very  good  and  that  we  get  a  great 
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(leal  from  them,  especially  if  \vc  have  them  in  written  form  in  our  note 
O'joks,  but  on  some  reports  I  don't  think  the  papers  do  justice  to  the  report, 
while  in  others  they  are  told  better  than  the  report."  F. 

"Although  a  person  may  not  be  interested  in  a  certain  subject,  if  the 
subject  is  cleverly  and  interestingly  given  it  is  worth  listoninjx  to  to  get 
ideas  from.  Most  of  the  reports  given  this  year  have  been  good  for  two 
principal  reasons.  First  the  material  has  been  good,  and  second  they  have 
been  well  told."  ^H. 

There  is  always  a  (jucstion  in  my  mind  as  to  how  effective  these 
reports  are  for  the  rest  of  the  class;  for  one  always  feels  that  the 
^ood  is  to  the  re])orter  and  not  to  the  hearer.  A  few  times  1  gave 
short  tests  seven  or  eight  days  after  the  reports  were  made,  but  with 
^'arying  results. 

On  these  pieces  of  conflicting  evidence,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  arrive  at  conclusions.     Did  the  children  enjoy  the  reports?    Did 
they  get  sufficient  ])rotit  from  them?     Did  the  listening  to  them  and 
the  attempt  to  write  accounts  of  them  encourage  superficial  think- 
ing?   On  the  other  hand,  was  the  giving  of  the  report  so  valuable 
as  a  stimulus  to  those  giving  it  that  we  may  be  willing  to  risk  its 
<iisadvantages  ?     Did  the  listening  to  the  variety  of  subjects  i)re- 
sented  do  so  much  for  the  class  in  beginning  new  interests  and  in 
sirousing  appreciation  of  one  another's  [)owers  that  the  good  coun- 
ter-balanced i)Ossible  ill  effects?     During  this  year  \  nmst  gather 
evidence  on  these  questions. 

After  a  very  few  reports  had  been  given.  I  made  the  suggestion 
that  we  should  keep  a  book  of  written  accoimts.  This  proved  to  be 
a  verv  successfid  institution.  At  the  end  of  the  vear  it  was  a  rather 
complete  and  illustrated  curriculum  of  the  seventh  grade  of  1919. 
Very  rarely  was  the  wTiting  of  these  jxipers  anything  Init  vohuitary. 
I  usually  offered  the  alternative  of  writing  So-and-so's  report  or  of 
doing  something  else.  I  give  three  accoimts  as  examples.  They  are 
made  up  of  the  best  i)arts  of  ])apers  written  by  children  who  got 
their  facts  almost  entirely  from  the  rci)ort.  In  these  cases  I  did  the 
choosing  and  editing.  At  other  times  a  ccmimittee  of  children  did 
it,  and  such  editing  seems  to  me  very  good  training  in  criticism. 

HISTORY  OI-   ART 

Beauty  and  knowledge  arc  the  things  \v<^rlh  while  having.  Another 
name  for  beauty  is  art.  Art  is  truly  a  wonderful  thing,  not  a  thing  of 
one  country,  but  each  and  every  country  has  its  own  original  art.  Egypt, 
the  mother  of  all  arts,  Greece  and  Rome  with  their  wonderful  sculpturing. 
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how  wonderful  it  really  is,  but  if  it  were  to  be  shut  away  and  all  the  world 
was  involved  in  darkness,  then  only  should  we  realize  its  strength.  On 
Friday  Frederick  brought  us  to  realize  it  a  little  better  when  he  gave 
us  a  report  on  lenses,  a  very  important  branch  of  science.  This  report  was 
given  by  a  great  many  demonstrations  and  drawings.  He  had  not  only 
glass  lenses  but  lenses  from  eyes.  He  had  a  camera,  a  pin  hole  camera  and 
a  camera  obscura.  He  aiso  explained  that  retlection  means  when  light 
strikes  an  ol)ject  it  is  thrown  back  and  that  refraction  means  that  the  light 
is  bent. 

It  was  a  dreary,  dingy  shop  with  only  one  window,  in  which  st<)od  a 
vase  half  fdled  with  water.  Sitting  before  this  was  an  old  man  with  a  tablet 
and  pen.  While  thinking  for  the  next  verse  he  glanced  through  the  win- 
dow and  saw  to  his  amazement  the  building  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
enlarged  and  magnified.  Why?  He  had  been  looking  through  the  vase  and 
water.  He  immediately  told  his  friends,  and  they  made  other  experiments, 
such  as  hollowing  out  two  pieces  of  glass  and  fdling  them  with  water  and 
then  closing  them.  Thus  was  made  the  first  water  lens.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  lenses.  Some  magnify,  some  diminish  the  object,  while  others  do 
not  do  either  so  strongly. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cameras,  one  is  called  the  pin  hole  camera,  the 
other  is  called  the  lens  camera.  The  pin  hole  camera  is  nothing  more  than 
an  oblong  Ix^x  with  a  covered  pin  hole  at  one  end  and  a  sensitive  plate  at 
the  other  end.  When  a  picture  is  taken  the  pin  hole  is  i>ointed  away  from 
the  sun  on  the  object.  W'hen  the  cover  is  taken  off  the  pin  hole,  the  sun 
shining  on  the  object  reflects  in  different  shades  off  the  object  and  the  rays 
going  straight  to  the  pin  hole  go  through  and  are  printed  on  the  sensitive 
plate.  The  pin  hole  is  then  covered  again  so  the  light  does  not  spoil  the 
sensitive  plate.  Later  the  sensitive  plate  is  taken  out  in  a  dark  room  and 
i.'''  used  to  print  the  pictures  on  paper. 

The  pictures  taken  with  a  pin  hole  camera  are  not  as  clear  as  those 
taken  with  a  lens  because  they  have  no  lens  in  them  by  which  they  could 
clarify  the  rays  coming  from  the  object. 

The  lens  camera  can  also  be  a  box  with  a  sensitive  plate  in  the  back 
but  the  front  part  of  the  box  is  supplied  with  a  fmder,  an  automatic  shutter, 
and  a  lens.  The  fmder  is  up  in  the  corner  of  the  camera,  and  you  look  into 
it  from  the  top  and  see  the  object  the  camera  is  pointing  at.  The  image 
of  the  object  goes  through  the  lens  to  the  mirror  upside  down  because  in 
going  through  the  lens  it  is  turned  upside  down.  Then  the  mirror  throws 
it  up  to  your  eye  ri^ht  side  up.  The  shutter  takes  the  i)lace  of  the  cover  in 
the  pin-hole  camera  and  can  be  set  to  stay  open  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  and  then   to  close. 

The  lens's  action  on  the  rays  which  enter  the  camera  is  to  clarify  them. 
The  rays  from  the  top  part  of  the  object,  striking  the  lens  at  the  top,  are 
refracted  ttnvard  the  middle  of  the  lens  and  are  so  thrown  on  the  bottom 
part  of  the  plate,  and  the  rays  from  the  top  part  of  the  object,  striking  the 
middle  of  the  lens,  have  no  middle  to  be  refracted  toward,  and  go  straight 
on  and  so  strike  the  bottom  of  the  plate  also.     This  makes  it  clearer  than 
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temple.  Just  before  the  door  there  was  a  strange  looking  flat  arch,  called 
a  pylon.  In  the  temple  at  the  farthest  end  was  the  cella  where  the  jewel- 
hung  god  was  kept.  Inside  the  temple  there  was  row  upon  row  of  columns 
supporting  the  roof.  This  was  not  only  for  strength  but  for  beauty  also. 
The  largest  temple  in  Egypt  is  the  temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak.  This  is 
really  a  vast  forest  of  wonderful  columns.  These  columns  arc  all  carved 
and  painted.  Its  twelve  central  columns  are  sixty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet 
in  diameter. 

Let  us  leave  Egypt  to  go  to  a  more  known  and  beautiful  art,  the  Greek 
art.  This  is  very  beautiful  because  it  is  so  natural.  In  Eg>'ptian  drawings 
there  is  a  side  view  of  the  feet,  front  view  of  the  shoulders,  and  side  of  the 
head.  They  did  this  because  it  was  easier  to  draw.  The  faces  they  made 
were  conventionalized.  Although  you  could  not  pick  out  what  is  wrong, 
it  can  plainly  be  seen  that  the  face  is  stony  and  expressionless.  But  the 
Greeks  knew  how  to  make  the  human  face  look  human  and  alive.  They 
did  not  make  the  face  and  arms  of  their  statues  look  dead  and  stiff  and 
cold,  they  made  them  look  alive  and  easy  and  warm. 

There  were  many,  many  statues  of  men  and  women,  and  gods,  and 
very  beautiful,  too.  One  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  was  a  statue 
of  Zeus.  It  was  made  of  gold  and  ivory  and  had  a  wreath  of  green  gold 
around  its  head.  It  stood  once  in  Olympia,  but  we  have  it  no  more.  Another 
very  famous  statue  is  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  It  got  its  name  from 
Praxiteles,  its  sculptor.  Hermes  is  standing  erect,  and  in  one  arm  he  holds 
the  baby  god  of  mirth  and  wine,  Dionysos.  The  history  of  Venus  de  Milo 
is  of  interest.  On  Melos,  a  little  island  near  Greece,  lived  a  farmer.  One 
day  when  he  was  walking  he  saw  a  cave  and  went  into  it.  Inside  he  saw 
an  ancient  statue  of  a  goddess.  Both  arms  were  broken  off  and  one  foot, 
but  all  the  rest  was  perfect.  He  then  took  the  statue  Ijome  and  sold  it  to 
a  Frenchman.  Then  it  was  given  to  a  king  and  put  into  tlic  Louvre  in 
Paris.  Another  of  the  wonderful  works  of  art  is  the  Winged  Victor}'. 
Once  a  Frenchman  went  to  Samotliraco.  Ho  was  digging  and  ft>und  two 
hundred  pieces  of  marble.  He  sent  them  to  Paris,  where  they  were  put 
together  and  found  to  be  the  Winged  Victory.  Thoy  found  that  Victory 
was  standing  on  the  prow  ctf  a  >h\{).  The  reason  that  the  statue  is  noted 
among  the  wonderful  master-pieces  is  that  the  gown  is  draped  so  gracefully 
on  the  statue  and  the  wings  are  placed  so  gracefully. 

There  is  another  lovely  thing  about  Greece.  That  i<  the  wonderful 
columns.  There  are  three  parts  to  these-  columns,  the  base,  tlie  shaft,  and 
the  capital.  The  capital  is  decorated  beautifully,  but  on  scunc  columns  it 
is  just  plain.  The  shaft  has  grooves  in  it  all  the  way  down.  They  call  these 
grooves  flutes.  Columns  are  all  dosii^nod  in  the  most  beautiful  fashions 
though  somewhat  alike.  Let  us  close  here  with  a  picture  of  the  Parthenon. 
and  around  it  altars  and  beautiful  statues. 

*B..  *II.,  ♦K..  ♦!•:.,  and  *D. 
LENSES 
Light!     What   a  wonderful   thing  it   is!     The  rising  of   the   sun   in  the 
great  east  brings  light,  and  the  setting  brings  darkness.    We  do  not  know 
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how  wonderful  it  really  is,  but  if  it  were  to  be  shut  away  and  all  the  world 
was  involved  in  darkness,  then  only  should  we  realize  its  strength.  On 
Friday  Frederick  brought  us  to  realize  it  a  little  better  when  he  gave 
us  a  rei)ort  on  lenses,  a  very  important  branch  of  science.  This  report  was 
given  by  ^  great  many  demonstrations  and  drawings.  He  had  not  only 
glass  lenses  but  lenses  from  eyes.  He  had  a  camera,  a  pin  hole  camera  and 
a  camera  obscura.  He  aiso  explained  that  reflection  means  when  light 
.strikes  an  object  it  is  thrown  back  and  that  refraction  means  that  the  light 
is  bent. 

It  was  a  dreary,  dingy  shop  with  only  one  window,  in  which  stood  a 
vase  half  fdled  with  water.  Sitting  before  this  was  an  old  man  with  a  tablet 
and  pen.  While  thinking  for  the  next  verse  he  glanced  through  the  win- 
dow and  saw  to  his  amazement  the  building  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
enlarged  and  magnified.  Why?  He  had  been  looking  through  the  vase  and 
water.  He  immediately  t(tld  his  friends,  and  they  made  other  experiments, 
such  as  hollowing  out  two  pieces  of  glass  and  filling  them  with  water  and 
then  closing  thom.  Thus  was  made  the  first  water  lens.  There  arc  many 
kinds  of  lenses.  Some  magnify,  some  diminish  the  object,  while  others  do 
not  do  either  so  strongly. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cameras,  one  is  called  the  pin  hole  camera,  the 
other  is  called  the  lens  camera.  The  pin  hole  camera  is  nothing  more  than 
an  oblong  box  with  a  covered  pin  hole  at  one  end  and  a  sensitive  plate  at 
the  other  end.  When  a  picture  is  taken  the  pin  hole  is  pointed  away  from 
the  sun  on  the  object.  When  the  cover  is  taken  oflF  the  pin  hole,  the  sun 
shining  on  the  object  reflects  in  different  shades  off  the  object  and  the  rays 
going  straight  to  the  pin  hole  go  through  and  are  printed  on  the  sensitive 
plate.  The  pin  hole  is  then  covered  again  so  the  light  docs  not  spoil  the 
sensitive  plate.  Later  the  sensitive  plate  is  taken  out  in  a  dark  room  and 
is  used  to  print  the  pictures  on  paper. 

The  pictures  taken  with  a  pin  hole  camera  are  not  as  clear  as  those 
taken  with  a  lens  because  they  have  no  lens  in  them  ])y  which  they  could 
clarify  the  rays  coming  from  the  object. 

The  lens  camera  can  also  be  a  box  with  a  sensitive  plate  in  the  back 
but  the  front  part  of  the  box  is  supplied  with  a  finder,  an  automatic  shutter, 
and  a  lens.  The  finder  is  up  in  the  corner  of  the  camera,  and  you  look  into 
it  from  the  t(»p  and  see  tlie  object  the  camera  is  pointing  at.  The  image 
of  the  object  goes  through  the  kiis  to  the  mirror  upside  down  because  in 
going  through  the  lens  it  i>  turned  upside  down.  Then  the  mirror  throws 
it  up  to  your  eye  right  side  up.  The  shutter  takes  the  place  of  the  cover  in 
the  pin-hole  canuTa  and  can  be  set  to  stay  open  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  and  then  to  cl<».sc. 

Tlie  lens'>  action  on  the  rays  which  enter  the  camera  is  to  clarify  them. 
The  rays  from  thr  top  part  of  the  object,  striking  the  lens  at  the  top.  are 
refracted  toward  the  middle  of  the  lens  and  are  >o  thrown  on  the  bottom 
part  of  the  plate,  and  the  ray>  from  the  top  part  of  the  object,  striking  the 
middle  of  the  lens,  have  no  middle  to  be  refracted  toward,  and  go  straight 
on  and  so  strike  the  bottom  of  the  plate  also.     This  makes  it  clearer  than 
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if  only  one  ray  struck  the  plate.    But  the  plate  has  to  be  where  these  two 
rays  cross  or  there  will  not  be  a  clear  picture. 

The  eye  is  a  very  peculiar  thing.  The  part  that  we  call  the  pupil  is 
really  a  hole,  and  the  black  that  wc  see  is  the  retina.  This  is  a  little  black 
curtain  like  the  screen  on  which  a  moving  picture  is  thrown.  The  part  that 
is  blue  in  some  people's  eyes  and  brown  in  others,  acts  as  a  protector  to  the 
retina,  for,  if  you  have  noticed,  the  size  of  the  pupil  often  changes.  When 
you  come  into  the  light  it  is  very  small,  l)ut  when  you  are  in  a  darkened 
place  it  becomes  larger.  The  lens  is  a  transparent  ball,  and  it  is  what 
makes  us  see  things.  It  is  right  behind  the  retina  and  is  set  in  a  substance 
very  much  like  a  colorless  jelly. 

Miss  Hall  brought  several  fisli  eyes  to  school,  and  she  took  one  apart 
for  us.  The  outside  of  the  eye  has  a  very  thin  substance  around  it  which 
is  very  much  like  thin  bone.  With  a  sharp  pair  of  pointed  scissors  she  cut 
around  it  in  a  circle,  being  very  careful  not  to  cut  too  deep  for  fear  of 
cutting  something  that  was  inside.  This  left  the  eye  cut  in  half.  In  doing 
this  Miss  Hall  cut  into  the  colored  part  of  the  eye  and  a  stream  of  blue 
fluid  came  pouring  out.  I  should  think  they  could  use  this  liquid  for  dyeing. 
It  surely  dyed  the  paper  and  our  hands.  We  then  looked  through  the  half 
of  an  eye  and  saw  first  a  white  and  then  a  dark  ring  and  then  a  little  white 
l>all  on  the  order  of  a  very  small  glass  marble.  This  was  the  lens.  We 
took  it  out  of  its  jelly  surroundings  and  tried  to  look  through  it.  We  could 
do  it,  for  it  was  perfectly  transparent,  but  after  it  had  been  out  for  a  while 
it  turned  milky.  Miss  Hall  then  said  the  cliildren  who  wanted  to  could  each 
liave  an  eye  and  take  it  apart  for  themselves.  I  received  one  and  took  it 
apart  but  after  I  had  the  lens  out  I  pressed  on  it  a  little  too  hard  and  I 
thought  it  was  broken,  but,  instead  the  top  layer  came  off  and  I  found 
the  part  left  was  perfectly  solid,  just  like  glass. 

If  it  were  not  for  our  nerves  we  should  see  things  upside  down,  for  a 
lens  sees  them  upside  down.  We  proved  this  by  taking  a  glass  lens  into  a 
dark  room  and  holding  it  in  front  of  a  white  screen  with  a  lighted  candle 
on  the  other  side.  After  it  was  focused  we  saw  the  candle  very  clearly  but 
upside  down.  The  same  thing  would  happen  to  us  if  it  were  not  for  the 
little  white  nerve  that  carries  the  message  to  the  brain,  saying,  *'It  is  really 
this  way,  not  upside  down." 

♦II.,  R.  K..  C,  and  *M. 

THE  A  n  C'S 

If  you  can  read  that  you  will  know  instantly  what  this  paper  tells 
about. 

When  we  were  all  four  or  five  we  cuuld  talk,  but  we  did  not  know 
our  alphabet.  But  some  people  say  wc  cannot  talk  without  one.  Well, 
how  did  the  Hawaiians  talk  a  hundred  years  ago?  They  did  not  have  any 
alphabet  but  they  talked,  did  they  not? 
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"A  B  C,"  a  child  says  at  school.  Now  just  sit  down  and  think  and 
find  out  how  alphabets  were  invented.  "Aha!"  says  a  bright  brain  from  the 
corner,  "I  know  how  the  alphabets  were  made.  They  were  made  up  from 
old  Indian  and  white  men's  drawings  in  the  sand  and  on  tree  trunks  like 
this, 


Z\,[^>;K 


What  letters  are  those?  Why,  those  arc  just  a  few  drawings  meaning 
something  in  those  days.  From  that  time  on  the  alphabet  grew  more  com- 
mon, and  when  you  look  back  at  them  in  ancient  books  you  can  see  how 
much  more  like  the  modern  ones  they  grew." 


^ ,?  tn  f  ? 


The  Indians  used  picture  writing.  The  above  cculd  mean,  "Many 
people  are  going  east,  and  they  will  be  there  many  nights,"  or,  "Many  people 
are  going  east  and  it  will  take  them  many  nights  to  get  there,"  and  it  may 
even  be  translated  as,  "Many  people  will  go  east  and  they  will  die  before  they 
return."  The  first  figure  with  the  fingers  spread  out  means  many,  the  next 
means  east  and  the  last  means  sleep.  The  little  figures  are  used  to  represent 
space  between  words.  As  the  picture  writing  could  be  translated  in  so 
many  ways  it  was  not  satisfactory. 


H 


..  ^  ... .  ,-r  & .  ••■  t  .  \  J    -nr^  x\  ^'  ^  ^-  ■---.    ,%:    f\  -^— _ 


Now  that  there  were  alphabets  they  spread  to  every  place  where  there 
were  people.  For  instance,  the  Phoenician  traders  taught  their  alphabet  to 
the  Greeks,  though  the  Greeks  made  a  few  changes.  A  Greek  priest  from 
a  monastery  in  Constantinople  was  preaching  to  the  Russians  and  showed 
them  how  to  show  sounds  by  different  signs.  A  missionary  from  the 
United  States  gave  the  Hawaiian s  their  alphabet.  The  Romans,  beings  con- 
querors of  much  of  Europe,  taught  the  people  their  alphabet,  and  today 
most  European  people  use  the  Roman  alpliabct.  When  the  English  came 
to  America  they  brought  the  English  or  Roman  alphabet  with  them.  Spain 
and  Portugal  also  used  the  Roman  alphabet.  When  they  settled  South 
America  and  Mexico  tlicy  spread  the  Roman  alphabet  there.  So  only  the 
Roman  alphabet  is  used  in  America. 

There  are  differences  in  the  number  of  letters  in  the  alphabets  of 
different  countries.  The  Ru>^sian  alphabet  has  thirty-five  letters,  and  our 
alphabet  has  twenty- *;ix.  and  the  Hawaiian  alphabet  has  eleven  or  twelve 
letters  in  it.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  some  countries  do  not  have  all 
the  sounds  that  other  countries  have  and  so  do  not  need  so  many  letters. 
Some  languages  need  more  letters  to  form  the   words  because  they  have 
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more  sounds,  like  the  Russian  language. 

We  get  the  word  "alphabet"  from  the  first  two  Greek  letters.  They 
are  alpha,  beta.  You  can  readily  sec  the  connection  between  them  and  the 
word  "alphabet." 

J.,  ♦M,  *M.,  *K,  *}.,  and  *D. 

HOMEWORK 

A  grbat  deal  of  our  children's  time  is  given  to  homework.     It 

is  a  common  practice  for  teachers  to  plan  that  work,  yet  we  cannot 

supervise  it  very  well  at  a  distance.    Would  it  not  be  wxll  for  us 

to  give  our  pupils  in  this  matter  the  possibility  of  choice  and  of 

self -direction?     Shall  I,  moreover,  by  my  action  give  the  child  to 

understand  that  he  is  incapable  of  making  his  own  choices  and  • 

plans  and  of  directing  himself?    Shall  I  crush  his  self-respect  and 

his  ambition  by  5howing  that  I  consider  his  interests  of  little  worth? 

Let  me  not  rob  him  of  his  rightful  leisure — as  important  a  requisite 

for  right  living  as  food  and  sleep  and  brains.    Let  me  not  discourage 

his  forming  the  habit  of  making  his  own  disposal  of  his  own  time. 

I  want  his  life  at  school  and  his  life  at  home  to  be  parts  of  a  whole — 

^  whole  that  is  rich,  interesting,  purposeful,  satisfying  living,  not  a 

trreadmill  existence. 

I  tried  a  plan  of  voluntary  homework.    There  were  three  types 
of  arrangement.     Sometimes  when  there  was  a  piece  of  work  that 
needed  everybody's  co-operation,  I  assigned  the  work  for  the  night. 
Examples  of  this  are  the  writing  of  a  paper  about  our  year,  to  be 
I)rinted  in  one  of  our  school  publications,  or  a  piece  of  reading  for 
liistory.     Most  commonly  I  oflfercd  two  or  three  alternatives  of 
^\york  that  either  needed  to  be  done  or  would  be  worth  doing,  and 
ssked  the  children  to  choose.    Take  one  ni^ht  for  example.    Certain 
children  chose  to  decoratethe  covers  of  their  record  books;  others 
wrote  accounts  of  a  report  given  that  day.    We  were  all  engaged, 
too,  in  trying  to  find  quotations  to  illustrate  the  word  ''steadfast,"  for 
use  in  a  piece  of  lettering  we  were  planning:  to  do  as  a  gift  for  the 
seniors.     I  suggested  that  something  inij^ht  be  found  in  a  certain 
story  of  Socrates,  and  several  of  the  children  chose  to  do  this  read- 
ing.    A  third  type  of  homework  is  more  interesting^.     When  I  was 
rather  sure  that  most  of  the  pupils  liad  something  tlicy  wanted  to 
tlo,  I  said,  "What  do  you  want  to  do  for  homework?    Put  a  little 
note  into  my  bag  telling  me  what  it  is.    If  you  can't  decide,  come  to 
me  for  advice."    I  give  the  homework  program  of  two  such  nights : 
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1. 

♦B.      Writt  play  on  Little  iromcn 
H.      Make  |)lans  for  toy  motorboat 
( individual   project ) 

*B.      Rf-ad  Xicholas  Xickli-by 
C      Read    The   Pathfinder 

*I).      Write  play  on  Little  Women 

♦E.      Read  about  Russia   (individual 
pro j  ect ) 
V.      Learn    semaphore    signals    for 

Boy  Scout  test 
F.      Work  on  telephone  I  am  mak- 
ing (individual  project") 
V.      IMan   my  report  on  the   Battle 
of  Hastings 
♦H.      Write  play  on  Little  Women 
}.       Drawings  for  Record  Book 
J.        Draw      subway      for     Record 
Book 
♦J.        Absent 


*J. 

Read  about  Russia  (individual 

project) 

♦J. 

Find    pictures    of    architecture 

(individual  project) 

T. 

Finish  i)aper  on  report 

J. 

Plan  my  report  on  explosives 

*J. 

Absent 

♦K. 

I'ind    pictures    of    architecture 

(individual  project) 

♦L. 

Absent. 

*L.  Read  about  Pueblos 

L.  Read  about  Hannibal 

*\r.  Prepare  for  the  History  test 

*Ar.  Write  play  on  Little  Women 

M.  Read  "Lest  We  Forget" 

P.  Draw  for  Record  Book 

*P.  Read    about    Hugh    Capet    for 

history 

R.  Draw  for  Record  P>o<ik 

T.  Failed  to  report 


Paper  on  the  report 
Paper  on  the  report 

Paper  on  the  report 
Paper  on  the  report 
Read  and  take  notes  on  Japan 

(individual  project) 
Paper  on  the  report 

Lo<:)k  up  about  Turkey  for  history 

Make  pin-hole  camera 

(individual  project) 
Failed  to  report 

Read  book  on  history  of  art 
Failed   to   report 
Paper  on  report 

Ink  drawings  of  ships 

(individual  project) 
Paper  on  report 

Finish    typewritten    stencil   of   paper 

for  the  class 
Paper  on  report 

Look  up  about  the  Turks  for  history 
Absent 
Read  about   Washington,  D.  C. 

(in<lividual   project) 
Plan  color  schemes  for  interior  dec- 
orating   (individual   project) 
Paper  on  report 
Study   gun   drills 
Read  about  Xew  York 

(individual    project) 
Make  pictures  of  furniture 

(individual    project) 
Read    about    Children's    Crusade    to 

report  to  history  class 
Read  about  Saint  I'rancis 
Spelling  (assigned).     Look  up  about 

Turks 
Paper  on  report 
Read   The   Talisman.     Find  clipping 

about  the   world  flight 
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\V.     Read  book  about  Charles  I  Absent 

AV.     Write  about  year's  work   (as-       Look  up  about  Turks 

signed  earlier  and  not  done 

on  time) 
\V.     Finish   paper  on   report  Paper  on  report 

Of  course  there  is  clanger  that  by  always  choosing  for  home- 
work the  kind  of  activity  most  attractive  to  them,  children  may 
miss  exercise  in  other  activities  where  they  need  practice.  Nothing 
is  easier,  of  course,  than  to  make  occasional  assignments  to  correct 
this  trouble.  When  I  found,  therefore,  that  certain  children  who 
did  not  write  well  were  not  choosing  to  write  papers,  1  told  them 
that  because  of  this  need  of  theirs  they  nmst  write  every  time  there 
was  an  opportunity,  and  I  saw  to  it  that  they  planned  such  homework 
for  themselves. 

Up  to  the  last  month  of  school,  it  was  my  custom  to  check  up 
in  the  morning  on  homework,  to  collect  papers  or  models  or  draw- 
ings that  had  been  made,  or  to  ask  for  a  word  of  rejwrt,  oral  or 
written,  on  such  work  as  had  not  resulted  in  any  objective  thing. 
I  felt  a  shortcoming  in  this  system,  however.  The  pupil  was  not 
sufficiently  conscious  of  the  type,  (juality,  and  amoiuit  of  work 
that  he  had  been  doing.  He  was  not  faced  with  his  failures  and 
shortcomings.  I  might  see  his  record  stretching  behind  him,  but 
he  could  not.  So  I  devised  the  following  report  for  the  child  to 
keep.  It  was  tacked  inside  his  desk  top  and  was  filled  out  daily. 
It  was  on  trial  for  the  last  month  and  was  faithfullv  and  interestedlv 
kept.  Most  of  the  class  thought  that  it  heli)ed  them  to  do  regular 
and  earnest  work.  I  give  examples  to  illustrate  types  and  habits 
of  work.  (pps.  30  and  31 ). 

RECORDS 

I  have  said  earlier  that  it  seems  very  important  for  anyone  who 
does  a  piece  of  work  to  judge  of  the  success  of  it  after  it  is  finished. 
We  must  learn  to  hold  ourselves  up  to  our  best :  for-  though  it  is 
platitudinous  to  say  so — no  one  else  can  do  that,  no  one  else  can 
even  know  what  our  best  is.  Comment  from  parent  or  teacher  or 
employer  may  be  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  imless  it  is  corroborated 
or  refuted  by  the  worker's  own  intelligent  and  honest  appraising, 
it  will  work  evil.  If  unfavorable,  it  will  cause  discontent  and  sour- 
ness and  rebelliousness.  If  favorable,  it  will  tend  to  create  syco- 
phancy.    In  either  case,  it  will  make  for  loss  of  independence  and 
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Question. — Have  you  had  the  expcrictitc  that  you  need?  Have  you 
missed  anythiuff  that  you  need? 

Many  said  without  comment  that  they  had  not  had  enough  ex- 
cursions, spelHng,  arithmetic.  A  few  thought  they  had  not  had 
enough  grammar,  one  not  enougli  reading  aloud,  two  not  enough 
art,  one  not  enough  American  history. 

"If  wc  couh!  have  had  less  in  history  and  used  that  time  for  spelling, 
it  would  have  been  better,  but  I  do  not  mean  spell-downs."  *M. 

*'I  have  missed  spelling,  and  I  need  it,  I  think,  because  there  are  some 
words  I  know  a  girl  in  the  seventh  grade  ought  to  know  how  to  spell,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  to  spell  them.  I  think  that  almost  all  of  us  need  more 
grammar,  because  I  think  if  we  knew  more  about  grammar  we  could  form 
our  sentences  better."  ♦K. 

"I  think  if  we  had  more  excursions,  we  would  learn  things  a  whole  lot 
better,  and  I  think  if  we  had  excursions  with  some  of  the  reports,  it  would 
be  more  interesting,  and  if  it  is  possible  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
take  the  grade  on  an  excursion  to  a  glass  factory  for  my  report,  and  then 
the  next  day  I  would  explain  what  they  didn't  understand."  ♦M. 

"What  I  have  missed  I  can  gain  some  other  year,  while  what  I  have 
gained  is  of  more  value  than  what  I  have  lost."  J. 

Question. — In  what  directions  have  you  gained  most? 

"This  year  I  think  I  have  gained  most  the  knowledge  of  common  things, 
such  as  how  to  make  paper.  I  also  have  learned  how  to  give  an  interesting 
report."  J. 

"I  have  learned  how  to  work  by  myself,  and  how  much  fun  it  is  to  work." 

C. 

"I  think  the  thing  I  gained  in  most  was  learning  how  to  work  by  myself 
without  other  i)coplc's  help."  W, 

"Wc  have  learned  better  how  to  express  ourselves  in  words,  by  giving 
reports,  and  how  to  better  express  ourselves  by  writing  papers."  ♦H. 

"I  think  individual  study  has  proved  to  teach  us  more  than  anything 
else.  For  instance.  I  did  not  know  what  subways  were  and  their  purpose, 
as  I  never  took  the  time  to  find  out  what  they  were,  until  we  had  the  report 
on  them,  and  then  I  found  out.  I  think  this  is  the  case  with  many  other 
children  and  other  subjects."  *D. 

"I  think  I  have  gained  most  in  seeing  material  and  demonstrations  in 
reports."  ♦B. 

"I  gained  most  in  individual  study,  because  I  made  things,  learned  how 
to  work,  and  was  interested."  R. 

"This  year  I  have  learned  to  write  better  papers.  I  used  to  hate  to  write. 
I  have  also  improved  more  this  year  in  reading  than  anj-  other  year." 

C. 

"To  speak  in  front  of  many  people."  J. 

"I  have  gained  in  learning  how  to  study  myself.  I  have  gained  confi- 
dence in  recitations."  *E. 

"I  think  I  have  gained  iii  the  direction  of  feeling  towards  my  work.    At 
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QuesHon.'-Has  this  year  been  in  any  way  different  from  other  school 

"In  grades  before  this  the  teacher  has  done  most  of  the  thinking  and 
ft  caching,  while  in  this  grade  we  have  to  teach  ourselves  and  others  in  the 
as  well."  ♦;. 

'If  any  of  us  had  a  hobby,  such  as  wireless  telegraphy,  you  could  work 
out  in  this  grade."  ♦J. 

**The  teacher  has  given  the  pupil  a  chance  to  choose  for  himself  what 
wants  to  study,  and  finding  his  own  material  from  books  and  maj^azines 
id   giving  him  the  practice  of  making  a  speech  or  a  report  to  the  class 
^irhen  he  has  finished  his  study."  *B. 

"The  children  have  taught  mostly,  and  I  like  that,   f#r  it  is  not  only 

good  for  them  to  have  to  plan  their  reports,  but  I  think  when  a  teacher. 

you  might  say,  gives  a  report,  she  tells  the  facts  and  does  it  interestingly, 

but   don't  have  the  drawings,  etc.,  and  I  think  it  is  things  like  that  that 

make  reports  most  interesting."  ♦M. 

"I  feel  sort  of  sore  when  I  miss  individual  study  for  something  that  I 
tiiink  is  not  near  so  profiting  and  interesting."  B. 

"We  had  to  work  more  for  what  we  got,  and  the  work  was  done  in 
snch  a  way  that  it  was  fun  to  do  it."  C. 

Question. — How  has  your  work  at  home  this  year  compared  with  that 
of  other  years  f 

**When  you  do  not  have  much  home  work,  you  can  do  it  l)ettcr." 

L. 
"I  do  not  think  I  have  done  as  much  home  work  as  I  did  in  fifth  grade 
and  about  as  much  as  I  did  in  sixth,  but  what  I  did  was  done  willingly,  and 
so  I  got  more  out  of  it."  C. 

**I  haven't  done  quite  as  much  as  last  year,  but  I  have  learned  so  much 
in  individual  study  that  it  makes  up."  F. 

"I  think  the  home  work  has  been  much  more  interesting  this  year  and 
for  this  reason  I  haven't  dreaded  it  as  I  used  to,  especially  written  papers." 

*M. 
"Other  years  I  did  my  home  work,  but  this  year  I  have  not  done  it  that 
way  but  for  a  few  times,  but  I  think  the  reason  is  that  lots  of  times  we 
work  on  our  individual  study  or  read,  and  I  would  do  tl.at  in  my  free  time 
outside  of  school  if  it  were  not  home  work."  *H. 

"I  think  I  have  done  more  work  this  year  and  spent  a  longer  time  on 
it.  For  instance,  when  I  made  the  cover  for  my  Record  Book  I  spent  two 
hours  on  it,  and  I  wouldn't  have  been  so  interested  if  it  had  been  something 
else.-  *J. 

"The  home  work  this  year  is  very  different  than  other  years. — just  like 
everything  el.se.  I  have  never  liked  home  work,  because  it  used  to  mean  a 
paper  or  some  French  or  arithmetic,  and  I  liked  to  read  and  work  at  things 
at  home.  So  going  into  this  grade  I  thought  that  the  words  homo  work 
meant  the  same  thing  here,  so  I  have  not  had  as  much  interest  in  it  until 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  when  I  began  to  understand  what  home  work 
meant  in  the  seventh  grade."  J. 
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Question. — Have   you   had    the   experience    that   you  need?     Have   you 
missed  anyfhint/  that  you  nccdf 

Many  said  without  comment  that  they  had  not  had  enough  ex- 
cursions, speUing,  arithmetic.  A  few  thought  they  had  not  had 
enough  granmiar,  one  not  enough  reading  aloud,  two  not  enough 
art,  one  not  enough  American  history. 

"It  wc  could  liavc  liad  less  in  history  and  used  that  time  for  spelling, 
it  would  have  been  better,  but  I  do  not  mean  spell-downs."  *M. 

"I  have  missed  spelling,  and  I  need  it,  I  think,  because  there  are  some 
words  I  know  a  girl  in  the  seventh  grade  ouglit  to  know  how  to  spell,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  to  ^l)ell  them.  I  think  that  almost  all  of  us  need  more 
grammar,  because  I  tliink  if  we  knew  more  about  grammar  we  could  form 
our  sentences  better."  *K. 

"I  think  it  we  had  more  excursions,  we  would  learn  things  a  whole  lot 
better,  and  I  think  if  we  had  excursions  with  some  of  the  reports,  it  would 
be  more  interesting,  and  if  it  is  possible  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
take  the  grade  on  an  excursion  to  a  glass  factory  for  my  report,  and  then 
the  next  day  I  wouhl  explain  what  they  didn't  understand."  ♦M. 

"What  1  havf  missed  I  can  gain  some  other  year,  while  what  I  have 
gained  is  of  more  value  than  what  I  have  lost."  J. 

Question. — Jn  zihat  directions  have  you  gained  most? 

•'This  year  I  think  1  have  ^^ained  most  the  knowledge  of  common  things, 
such  as  how  to  make  paper,  1  also  have  learned  how  to  give  an  interesting 
report."  J. 

"I  have  k-arned  liow  to  work  by  myself,  and  how  much  fun  it  is  to  work/' 

c. 

"I  think  the  thinjj:  I  .yaiiud  in  most  was  learning:  how  to  work  by  myself 
without  other  people's  help."  W. 

"We  have  learned  better  how  to  express  ourselves  in  words,  by  giving 
reports,  and  how  to  better  express  ourselves  by  writing  papers."  ♦H. 

"I  think  individual  study  ha>  proved  to  tearli  us  more  than  anything 
else.  For  instance.  I  did  not  know  what  subways  were  and  their  purpose, 
as  I  never  took  the  time  to  find  out  what  they  were,  until  wc  had  the  report 
on  them,  and  then  I  feund  out.  I  think  thi^  is  the  case  with  many  other 
children  and  other  subject'^."  ♦D. 

"1  think  1  have  .gained  most  in  seeing  material  and  demonstrations  in 
report^."  ♦B. 

"I  gained  most  in  individual  -^tudy.  becau-t*  I  made  thinijs.  learned  how 
to  work,   and   \\a-   interested."  R. 

"This  year  I  have  harned  to  write  Inciter  i)ap«r>  I  u^ed  to  hate  to  write. 
T  have  aNf  impiovcd  nioiL  thi-^  year  in  ri.adii;}^^  tlian  an\   other  year." 

c. 

"To  speak  in  front  «.f  many  i)eople."  J^ 

"1  have  ^aiiu'd  in  h-aniinti  li..w  to  >Tndy  my- eh".  I  have  gained  confi- 
dence  in   recitation-."  *£. 

•*1  think   I  hav<-  trained  in  the  direction  of  fcelinj;  towards  my  work.     At 
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e  beginning  of  the  year  I  Iiad  a  happy-go-lucky  feeling  that  I  would  just 
t  my  work  good  enough  to  pass  as  all  right  and  let  it  go  at  that,  hut  after- 
irds  I  began  to  want  to  do  my  work  a  little  better  and  try  to  heat  So-and-so 
writing  a  good  paper,  until  now  I  have  gotten  so  that  I  try  to  make  all 
f  papers  the  best  I  can  do."  J. 

"When  you  work  yourself  this  way,  the  result  isn't  so  good,  but  you 
im  more."  J. 

**I'ni  sure  I've  gained  in  broader  interests,  because  before  this  year  I 
d  tlie  impression  that  some  studies  were  for  boys  and  others  for  girls, 
t  now  I  am  interested  in  many  things,  such  as  wireless  telegraphy,  traps, 
:.     This  is  mostly  on  account  of  other  people's  work."  ♦Ji. 

"I  think  that  I  have  gained  most  in  self -direction.  That  is,  judging 
[lethcr  I  should  work  on  my  home  work  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or 
rcc  hours,  etc.  When  I  thought  I  needed  hard  work  on  a  certain  thing 
ivould  work  hard  on  it."  F. 

2.  Mothers'. — I  am  disappointed  in  the  value  of  the  data  col- 
cted  from  mothers,  because  it  is  not  representative.  Only  eleven 
It  of  thirty-three  replied,  and  of  these  eleven  one  was  almost 
itirely  ignorant  of  what- was  being  done  at  school.  The  other  ten 
plies,  however,  are  thoughtful.  Eight  are  in  general  favorable,  and 
iro  unfavorable.  I  submit  one  of  each  type.  The  first  concerns  a 
>y  of  unusually  good  intellectual  habits  and  power,  who,  his  mother 
;els,  did  not  work  up  to  his  best.  The  second  deals  with  another 
yy,  normal,  thoughtful,  intelligent : 

Question. — Has  he  done  much  school  work  at  home? 

1.  Until  within  the  last  month  has  done  very  little.  Keads  a  great  deal 
:  all  times  and  good  books. 

2.  Yes,  especially  in  getting  together  material  for  subjects  selected. 
Question. — Has  he  shown  interest  in  his  school  work  by  talkinij  of  it  at 

ome? 

1.  Not  so  much  as  usual.  I  have  had  to  draw  out  of  him  by  careful 
uestioning  most  of  the  information  I  have  gotten. 

2.  Yes,  his  own  work  and  that  of  nK'ml)ers  of  his  class. 

Question. — Has  he  zcorkcd  at  it  zi'ifh  interest,  enncentratiou.  intensity? 

1.  No.    His  last  paper,  on  the  P.attlc  of  IIa>tinfjs,  \es. 

2.  Yes,  with  pleasure  added. 

Question. — Docs  he  feel  satistird  aiiJi  his  seJi:}(>l  year' 

1.  He  is  not  dissatisfied. 

2.  Very  much  so. 

Question. — What  do  you  think  he  has  aained.' 

1.  I  know  that  he  has  gained,  but  cannot  be  i(nicr<.:tc. 

2.  (a)   Independence   and   orij^Miiality   in   thoiij^lit. 

(b)  Independence   and   originality    in   gatlu'ring   material    fi>r    study. 

(c)  Observes  more  closely. 

(d)  Thought   power  developed. 
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(e)  Masters   facts   more   readily. 

(f)  Development  of  written  expression. 

(g)  Development  of  oral  expression. 

(h)  Recognizes  that  he  is  an  individual  and  not  merely  one  of  a  class. 
(  i)   Best  of  all,  individual  work  develops  initiative. 
Question. — What  lacks  have  you  felt? 

1.  My  attitude  is  not  critical.     It  is  ignorant.     Had  I  seen  an  awakenin>£ 

in  my  child  such  as  Mrs. and  Mrs. have  seen,  I   should 

have  proof.    I  have  .seen  in no  tangible  evidence  of  such  an  awaken- 
ing, rather  groping  and  uncertainty  of  direction. 

2.  Lack  of  ability  to  read  well,  which  is  due  in  large  measure  to  poo^ 
training   (which  he  received  in  the  public  school  of  his  home  town)   in  tho 
first  four  grades,  where  a  child  learns  to  read. 

Question. — Has  his  school  life  affected  his  attituiU   at  home? 

1.  Not  that  1  am  aware  of. 

2.  Unanswered. 

3.  Teacher's. — Xow  I  myself  must  answer  these  questions. 
The  data  on  which  I  found  my  answers  is  j)erhaps  not  very  scientific, 
not  very  methodical,  liahle  to  misinterpretation  on  account  of  the 
personal  e(iuation,  and  yet  I  am  tryinj^  sincerely  to  arrive  at  a  just 
judgment  of  the  year.  Let  me  return  to  the  purposes  which  1 
named  in  the  .second  paraj:^raph  of  this  article. 

To  Increase  Intensity  of  Individual  Action. — Several  children 
in  the  class  certainly  did  not  imj^rove  in  this  regard.  Others 
decidedly  did  so.  ( )ver  and  over  1  saw  eight  and  ten  children  in 
our  small  room  working  for  an  hour  at  ditterent  projects,  some 
reading,  .some  writing,  some  drawing,  two  or  three  holding  a  quiet 
conference  in  the  corner,  (me  working  at  the  ty|>ewriter,  another 
operating  the  mimeograj)h,  and  all  working  indu.striously  and  not 
disturhing  one  another  for  the  whole  i)erin(l.  .\gain,  when  I  com- 
pare the  degree  of  attention  given  by  these  same  children  in  one  of 
my  own  recitations  with  the  degree  of  alt  out  ion  and  effort  that  they 
gave  when  they  were  engaged  on  their  own  projects,  I  am  sure 
that  in  .several  individual  cases  the  (|na]ity  was  much  higher  in  the 
project  period  and  that  in  C)nly  two  casc^  wa>  it  lower. 

To  Presene  Individual  Pifjerenrcs.  In  a  cia.ss  recitation  J.'s 
musing  hahil,  his  .^elf -absorption,  h\<  slow  rhythm,  bis  slow  speech. 
did  not  make  for  success.  lUu  when  be  worked  alone,  poring  over 
ma].>s  and  pictures  for  an  hour  at  a  lime.  com])aring  and  re-com- 
paring references,  browning  in  a  bo()k  and  making  unexpected 
discoveries,  be  was  building  up  a  fullness  and  accuracy  of  image, 
a  sureness  of  intellectual  grasj),  that  disi)layed  themselves  delight 
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fully  in  his  report  on  forestry,  when  he  talked  of  trees  with  a  quiet 

appreciation  and  gentle  authority  that  impressed  even  the  most 

shallow  ones  *of  the  class.     A  certain  girl  in  a  recitation  was  like 

an    unskilled  swimmer  in  a  maelstrom,  but  she  was  a  tower  of 

strength  when  she  had  some  .i)raclical  job  in  hand,  and  she  felt 

power  and  encouragement  and  won  respect  at  the  tyi>e writer  and 

the  mimeograph  and  in  the  shoj).    'i'hc  avidity  of  another  was  likely 

to  drive  her  in  impatience  to  surreptitious  drawing  or  writing  or 

reading  during  a  recitation,  but  when  she  could  go  at  her  own  gait 

she  devoured  books  on  Egyi>t  or  the  Incas,  planned  her  report  like 

lightning,  and  gave  a  talk  that  held  the  class  enthralled.     And  so 

I  might  go  on.    Of  course  faults,  alas!  —as  well  as  virtu:*,  had  their 

chance  to  grow.     Two  boys  did  meet  on  the  way  to  the  library 

and  exchange  epithets  and  blows.     When  a  little  group  was  alone 

in  the  outdoor  shop,  one  weak  member  did  attire  himself  in  a  sheet 

meant  to  cover  the  clay  model  and  entertain  his  mates  with  a  ghost 

dance.     When  sui)poscd  tr)  be  reading  a  book,  K.  did  spend  much 

of  the  time  gazing  around  .the  room.     I^ut  is  it  not  true  that  one's 

faults  can  be  stamj>eil  out  only  when  one*s  own  will   tights  with 

them?     Under  outside  restraint  they  only  smoulder. 

To  Train  the  Power  of  Choice. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
|)erhaps  a  fourth  of  the  class  were  without  any  idea  of  what  they 
wanted  to  do.  Several  others  chose  things  that  I  recommended  or 
were  stimulated  by  the  suggestion  of  some  of  their  playmates.  At 
the  end  of  a  project,  many  children  came  to  me  for  suggestion  as 
to  what  to  do  next.  .\t  the  close  of  the  year  this  was  true  of  very 
few  cases  indeed.  Several  cbiklrcn  usually  had  two  or  three  schemes 
ahead  of  them,  waiting  for  the  finishing  of  what  was  in  hand. 

To  Train  the  Habits  of  Self-Direction  and  Self-Stimulation. — 
I-et  me  not  i)retend  that  cliildrcii  did  not  sonietinic^  desert  their 
work,  that  they  did  not  get  into  trouble  with  one  another,  that  they 
did  not  need  help  in  straightening  out  moral  and  intellectual  tangles, 
that  they  did  not  lose  and  destroy  niateriiil.  that  they  never  forgot 
to  put  into  order  rooms  where  they  had  been  working,  ^'el  when 
1  con.sider  that  there  were  children  working  all  over  the  school 
building  and  outside  it.  alone  or  in  little  groiij)s  of  two  or  three, 
that  of  ten  .some  of  them  had  no  tnalure  sii|)ervision  for  lliree  or  four 
days  except  such  as  I  could  give  vicariously,  and  that  under  such 
conditions  only  two  or  three  times  did  .-my  teacher  report  disorder. 
and  that  out  of  such  work  came  fifty  succe-isfnl  re])  )rts.  and  rlial  most 
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of  the  children  themselves  had  a  deep  satisfaction  in  their  work,  1 
feel  justified  in  saying  to  myself,  *'The  class  in  general  and  all 
individuals  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  have  certainly 
gained  somewhat  in  self-direction  and  self-stimulation." 

To  Train  the  ron'cr  of  Self-Jiidgmcni. — Over  and  over  a  child 
had  opportunity  to  compare  his  written  papers  and  his  oral  reports 
with  those  of  other  children,  but  in  steadiness  of  effort  and  speed 
of  work  he  had  no  means  of  making  such  comparisons  or  com- 
paring himself  with  himself  at  different  times.  In  consequence  there 
was  less  gain  than  there  ought  lo  have  been.  A  good  type  of  a 
written  record  of  projects  will,  I  hope,  make  possible  a  greater 
growth  in  this  power. 

To  Stimulate  the  Habit  of  Pitttimj  One's  PoiK-'ers  at  the  Service 
of  Others. — It  is  my  ambition  to  have  a  room  in  which  children 
are  living  the  sort  of  life  that  is  lived  in  a  big,  wholesome  family, 
with  many  activities  going  on,  with  varieties  of  temperament  being 
expressed,  with  the  members  of  the  group  living  in  free  and  friendly 
co-operation.  How  far  was  this  ho])c  realized?  Two  or  three  of 
the  children  volunteered  the  remark  concerning  So-and-so,  "Oh,  he 
is  very  nuich  improved."  One  of  the  members  in  a  public  discus- 
sion said,  '*1  liiink  I  have  gained  in  one  way :  1  don't  seem  to  be 
getting  into  the  trouble  that  1  used  to."  \\\  their  papers  concern- 
ing the  year,  two  or  three  made  remarks  upon  the  interest  they  felt 
in  hearing  about  what  other  i)eoi)le  in  the  room  were  doing.  A  fact 
that  I  have  already  mentioned  concerning  every  one's  interest  in  the 
preparation  of  bis  rej)orts  to  the  class,  sjx'aks.  J  think,  for  the  social- 
izing elTect. 

AnolluT  thing  that  1  nnist  consider  in  making  my  judgment  of 
the  year's  Wf)rk  is  whether  the  children  had  the  experiences  that 
they  need.  People  have  asked,  *M)ocs  not  this  method  tend  to  leave 
many  gaps  in  the  pu|)irs  sum  total  (>{  knowledge?"  It  does.  It 
certainly  does  not  make  for  a  logically  developed  and  balanced  curri- 
culum from  the  point  of  view  of  subject-matter.  But  are  there  not 
gaj>s  in  everybody's  sum  total  of  knowledge,  however  he  may  have 
acquired  it  -in  the  business  man's,  in  the  college  professor's,  in  the 
gentle  rea<ler's?  1  more  and  more  seriouslv  believe  this:  that  what 
we  need  for  intelligent  and  satisfactory  living  is  not  so  much  knowl- 
edge as  the  i)Ower  to  acquire  knowledge  and  the  power  to  apply  it 
Habits  and  skill  we  nuisl  get.  With  them  we  can  dig  out  for  our- 
selves whatever  information  we  mav  need.     So  1  refuse  to  worrv 
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because   this  class  missed  the   Greek  myths   ur  the  j;eogra})hy   of 
Africa  or  the  science  of  soils.     But  1  am  concerned  as  to  whether 
they   had  types  of  activity  that   will   engender  needed   habits  and 
powers.     Did  they  have  enough  excursions  to  huild  up  the  habit 
of  demanding  first-hand  observation  and  the  habit  of  ket'|)ing  linked 
up  with  the  world  at  large?    Did  every  child  perform  enough  experi- 
ments and  handle  enough  material  to  acquire  skill  in  manipulation 
and  to  establish  a  habit  of  investigation  at  fir>t  hand?     Did  he  have 
siiflficient  chance  to  express  himself  orally  l)efore  an  audience  and 
to  express  himself  in  writing,  so  that  he  came  to  feel  power  and 
pleasure  in  these  forms?     Did  he  learn  to  use  books  for  pleasure 
and  for  study,  to  use  them  intelligently,  critically,  appreciatively? 
Did  he  learn  to  use  ])encil  and  brush  with  pleasure  and  purpose  and 
some  effectiveness?    Did  he  become  able  to  use  common  tools  with 
any  degree  of  skill :  hammer,  saw,  plane,  sewing  machine,  needle, 
typewriter,    mimeograph,    camera,    lank    developer,    jig-saw,    wood 
lathe,  ball  and  bat?     My  curriculum,  that  is,  looks  somewhat  like 
this:    study,    experiment,    excursion,    handwork,    reading,    writing, 
reports,  drawing,  singing,  dramatic  play.     T  give  such  an  analyzed 
record  of  this  year's  work  for  each  child,  omitting  the  things  com- 
mon to  all — history,  modern  language,  number,  gymnastics,  singing 

SUPKRVISION 

In  answer  to  most  of  the  ([uestions  1  have  asked  as  to  whether 
the  year  was  thoroughly  satisfactory,  I  nuist  say,  "No."  Part  of 
the  cause  of  the  failure  lies  in  tlie  large  size  of  the  class.  To  many 
teachers,  thirty-three  will  seem  a  small  group.  Alas,  that  it  is  so! 
For  years  our  educational  leaders  have  been  preaching  individual 
attention  to  individual  needs.  How  can  they  ex])ect  to  get  it  with 
a  group  whose  numbers  al(»ne  swallow  the  individuals?  We  do 
not  want  mass  teaching;  we  want  such  teaching  as  a  wist*  mother 
can  give.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  well-mothered  family  of  thirty  or 
even  of  twenty?  There  was  not  time  in  an  hour  or  so.  with  this 
class  of  thirty-three,  for  the  teacher  to  consult  with  all  who  needed 
to  talk  with  her.  This  difficulty  resulted  in  rather  voluminous  writ- 
ing of  notes  at  night.  Perhap^  a  few  cxamj)les  of  the^e  will  show 
what  tyi^e  of  Ihing  took  the  ]>lace  of  the  usual  directing.  V.  had 
made  a  periscope  and  was  later  ])re|)aring  to  ex|)lain  {<)  the  class 
how  it  operated,  but  the  day  bef(M-e.  on  account  of  lack  of  material. 


•See  Inaertwl  tnblo. 
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he  had  felt  rather  discouraged  at  the  end  of  the  hour.  1  found  two 
small  mirrors,  concave  and  convex,  and  gave  them  to  him  the  next 
day,  with  the  following  note : 

iJcar  i\ :  Put  these  little  concave  and  convex  mirrors  side  by  side,  stand- 
ing up.  so  that  you  can  see  yourself  in  them  both  at  the  same  time.  Put 
your  face  close  to  them.  Slowly  walk  back  from  them,  all  the  time  noticing 
your  reflection.  What  (Ufferences?  What  changes?  Can  you  explain  with 
drawings?  Remember  that  the  angle  of  incidence  equals  the  angle  of 
reflection. 

When  L.  and  M.  were  making  their  mimeograph  they  put  it 
together  very  badly  at  the  corners.  1  made  a  i)artial  model  of  a 
half-lap  joint  and  gave  it  to  them  with  this  note : 

Dear  L.  and  M. :  Here  is  one  side  of  a  half-lap  joint.  Can  you  see 
what  you  have  to  do  to  the  other  i)ieco?  Mark  it  and  show  it  to  me.  What 
do  you  think  of  this  as  a  joint  for  your  mimeograph? 

The  theatre  group  had  given  me  a  copy  of  a  play  they  had 
written,  in  which  a  boy  was  arrested  for  a  crime  and  brought  to 
trial.  ']  hey  exi)lained  that  they  were  planning  to  make  a  series 
of  plays,  illustrating  different  types  of  trials.  (The  class  had  been 
reading  of  the  reforms  in  legal  ])n)cedure  made  hy  Henrv  11.) 
When  r  returned  the  i)lay  the  next  day  I  acc()mj)anied  it  with  a 
copy  of  Dou  Quixote  and  this  letter: 

Dear  J.:  ^'ou  and  K.  are  making  plays  of  ditTcrent  kinds  of  trials.  Is 
that  the  idea?  It  is  a  good  one.  1  have  i^ivcn  K.  references  on  his  mediaeval 
scene.  1  think  your  plot  i.^  a  little  "thin,"  as  we  say.  Read  the  account  in 
Don  Quixote,  pp.  M(l  to  644.  and  ^oe  whether  you  don't  think  that  would 
make  a   very   good   play. 

.\gain.  a  ])artial  cause  of  the  failure  to  meet  the  re(juirenients 
of  the  situation  lies  in  the  Icaclicr's  lack  of  knowledge  and  skill. 
One  teaclicr.  I  fear,  cannot  know  well  enough  all  the  things  that  a 
grou])  of  even  i'lftecn  children  of  twelve  years  want  to  know  and 
ought  to  know. 

We  were  al)]e  to  get  for  the  study  of  Japanese  art,  reported 
earlier  in  this  article,  the  kind  of  help  that  seems  to  he  needed.  The 
girls  ai)i)lie(l  to  the  art  teacher  for  |a])anese  pictiu'es  and  for  help 
in  understanding  them.  She  put  at  their  disposrd  a  good  collection 
and  gave  them  three  or  four  ])eriods  of  her  time  iti  explaining  the 
drawings  and  answering  the  (|uestions.  At  other  times  the  children 
studied  the  ])ictures  alone,  or  experimented  witli  the  Japanese 
brushes  or  steticils.  or  went  on  with  their  general  reading  on  Japan. 
Such  attempts  to  helj)  with  a  project  have  not  always  been  success- 
ful.     A    small    grou])   of   boys    who    were    studying    wireless,    for 
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example,  came  back  one  day  and  >aid :    *'\\'e  think  maybe  wc  could 

get  alonp^  by  ourselves.    Mr. -  wants  us  to  study  the  theory 

of  wireless,  and  we  don't  want  to.  Wc  want  to  set  it  up  and  learn 
liow  it  works.  It's  all  ri.e;lit  to  study  the  theory,  only  that  wasn't 
what  we  wanted  to  do."  Tn  one  other  instance  a  teacher's  attempt 
to  swinjj  the  project  into  what  ^^eemed  to  a  mature  person  a  more 
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thorough,  logical,  and  educative  direction,  quite  took  the  adventure 
out  of  the  self-directed  plan  and  entirely  wrecked  the  scheme,  so 
that  the  girls  appealed  to  me  to  be  allowed  to  drop  it.  Another 
little  girl,  who  was  trying  to  learn  about  the  Batik  process  of  dyeing, 
courteously  refused  help  from  a  teacher,  evidently  enjoying  the 
thrill  of  her  own  experimenting,  which,  by  the  way,  eventuated  in 
a  considerable  degree  of  success.  It  is  not  a  teacher,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term,  that  is  needed,  but  a  consulting  specialist. 

I  believe  that  a  faculty  could  be  organized  to  help  and  to  help 
in  the  spirit  of  the  individual  project.  Let  me  submit  here  a  sug- 
gested plan  given  by  another  member  of  tliis  faculty.  It  was  made 
without  much  deliberation  and  because  of  lack  of  time  has  had  no 
further  consideration.  Yet  it  seems  quite  possible  and  very  stimulat- 
ing and  promising.  Let  there  be  for  the  elementary  school  several 
special  teachers  of  specialized  knowledge — drawing  and  painting, 
nature  study,  geography,  history,  physical  and  chemical  science,  clay- 
modeling,  carpentry,  metal-working,  printing,  photography,  sew-ing, 
cooking.  Let  each  of  these  teachers  be  in  charge  of  a  room  well 
equipped  for  the  pursuit  of  his  special  subject.  Let  it  be  the  busi- 
ness of  each  of  these  people,  not  to  teach,  but  to  give  help  to  those 
seeking  it.  During  any  time  of  the  day  children  from  all  the 
elementary  school  might  be  free  to  go,  with  the  consent  of  their  class 
teachers,  to  one  or  another  of  these  rooms  w^ith  their  varied  indi- 
vidual projects,  to  ask  for  advice  or  to  use  equipment.  If  congestion 
resulted,  certain  hours  could  be  left  for  children  of  primary  grades, 
others  for  people  of  middle  grades,  still  others  for  older  children. 
Would  not  work  imder  such  conditions — choosing  one's  own  subject. 
directing  one's  self,  going  at  one's  own  speed,  yet  finding  it  pos 
sible  to  get  expert  help  and  advice  when  one  needed  them — w'ould 
not  work  luider  such  conditions  be  satisfyiujir  to  the  soul?  Would 
it  not  tend  to  train  such  individuals  as  the  world  needs? 

Whether  any  causes  of  fnilurc  exist  in  the  exigencies  of  the 
method  we  cannot  know,  surely,  until  it  has  been  tried  l)y  various 
teachers  under  various  conditions,  and  until  it  has  been  done  with 
one  group  of  children  through  several  years.  For  this  i^  a  method 
of  living  and  of  growing,  a  matter  not  of  one  isolated  \('ar,  but  of 
interlinking  and  mutually  correcting  years. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  "Is  this  method  j)ossil)le  in  schooN 
of  the  ordinary  type  with  the  usual  conditions?"  I  should  think 
not*.      Rut  neither  is  any  other   fundamentally  right   teaching,    for 
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The  following  three  experiments  in  teaching  problems  of  citizen- 
ship are  surely  similar  to  those  conducted  in  schools  all  over  the 
country.  They  are  recorded  here  simply  in  order  to  show  the 
opportunities  which  an  adaptable  curriculum  and  schedule  provide 
for  the  intensive  study  of  certain  subjects, — subjects  which  are  of 
timely  interest  but  which  are  charged  also  with  a  permanent  sig- 
nificance and  which  possess  educational  value.  The  study  of  such 
problems  may  lead  to  an  understanding  of  conmiunity  life  and 
government  which  is  as  unified  and  inclusive  as  that  developed 
through  the  average  consecutive  course  in  civics.  It  may,  more- 
over, through  its  very  concreteness,  leave  the  pu[)il  with  a  more 
real  sense  of  community  exi)erience  than  that  which  the  other  tyi)c 
of  course  would  give. 

Certain  catastro[)hes  and  certain  successes  in  our  experiences, 
however,  suggest  a  few  warnings  about  this  type  of  study.  Prob- 
lems must  be  chosen  verv  care  full  v.  The  teacher  must  make  sure 
that  the  problem  is  tangible;  that  it  is  not  too  complex,  or,  if  it  is 
inevitably  complex,  that  only  a  phase  of  it  be  selected  for  study. 
It  should  not  be  complete  in  itself,  a  carefully  weighed,  counted  and 
crated  assortment  of  facts.  It  must  lead  out  from  itself  in  many 
directions  which  might  appeal  to  difi'erent  types  of  mind  and  o\yQn 
up  new  avenues  of  exj^loration.  In  developing  the  study  the  teacher 
who  keej)s  sensitive  to  group  and  personal  interests  within  the  class 
will  gather  new  hints  from  the  discussion,  develop  them  into  pos- 
sible fields  to  explore,  change  her  plans  as  interests  change,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  a  strong  continuity  of  attention  upon  main  issues. 
As  she  stndirs  the  material  she  will  lind  ways  to  train  the  pupils 
in  ditVerent  nu-ntal  ]>roe(."Sses.  The  definite  teaching  of  such  thought 
processes,  sonu'times  a.s*^igned  arbitrarily  to  the  labelled  compart- 
ments of  science,  history,  mathematics,  literature,  or  composition, 
may  be  welded  into  the  experience  of  work  on  one  i)roblem.  The 
natural  result  is  that  the  child's  thinking  becomes  more  resourceful, 
more  unified,  more  controlled  and  intelligent. 

The  whole  educational  value  of  the  subject  is  often  not  dis- 
covered until  the  experiment  is  well  under  way.  In  the  last  of  the 
instances  here  described  this  was  particularly  true.     The  subject 
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are  not  the  three  great  fundamental  needs  in  our  common  schools 
today  more  space,  smaller  classes,  more  educational  material  ?  Any 
other  reforms  seem  like  mere  salves  applied  to  a  sore  resulting  from 
a  disorder  of  the  blood.  Two  big  rooms  for  every  class,  one  for 
quiet  work  and  one  for  noisy  work.  Cari)enter  tools  and  lumber, 
printing  press,  typewriters,  a  mimeograph,  a  sewing  machine,  a  stove 
and  kitchen  utensils,  a  sand  table,  running  water,  Bunsen  burners. 
clay,  plaster,  plenty  of  i)aper  and  cardboard  and  crayons  and  i)aints 
and  scissors  and  books  and  pictures,  an  aquarium,  and  a  sinking 
fund  for  incidental  purchases,  l^reedom  to  let  children  use  these 
things  and  to  lead  them  out  u])on  excursions  to  fields  and  sho|)S  and 
niuseimis.  A  free,  fluid  curriculum,  growing  with  the  children  and 
with  the  conditions  of  the  times.  A  faculty  organized  for  giving 
individual  attention  to  individual  needs.  Manv  an  earnest  and  intel- 
ligent  teacher  knows  that  these  are  the  inalienable  rights  of  children. 
the  indisi)ensable  and  minimum  ])rere(iuisites  of  any  true  education. 
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consulting  the  necessary  references  to  make  his  statements  .iccurate. 
The  special  cases  demanded  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  laws.  I"or 
instance,  the  i)roblem  of  the  Chinaman  demanded  consideration  dif- 
fering widely  from  that  of  the  Italian.  The  illiterate,  the  dependent, 
the  man  who  had  let  the  time  limit  of  his  first  papers  exj)ire,  and 
a  number  of  other  cases  were  represented. 

The  court  sat  when  and  where  it  could.  The  officials  were 
changed  often  so  that  many  members  of  the  class  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  and  judge  cases.  I'rom  time  to  time  three  or 
four  children  simply  left  their  other  work  (for  the  practicability 
of  this  ])lan  see  the  article  on  the  Project  Method,  in  this  volume), 
arranged  the  court,  and  heard  the  cases  of  the  day,  until  every  candi 
date  had  been  admitted  to  or  excluded  from  citizenship,  according 
to  the  law. 

The  class  wanted  to  give  the  experience  to  the  school  in  a  vivid 
way,  so  they  decided  to  give  a  morning  exercise  in  the  form  of  a 
play.  Together  they  worked  out  a  rough  plan.  Choosing  the  scenes 
they  cared  to  work  on,  they  formed  four  groups  to  write  the  four- 
scene  play  on  the  basis  of  the  general  plan  all  had  accepted.  Two 
of  these  groups  met  with  teachers ;  the  other  two  did  their  work 
alone.  When  it  was  done,  the  class  met,  read  the  whole  play,  and 
made  the  needed  revisions :  parts  were  then  assigned.  There  were 
only  two  rehearsals  before  the  class  gave  the  play  for  the  school. 
The  speeches  were  not  actually  memorized,  because  by  this  time  the 
children  were  so  familiar  with  their  material  that,  with  the  plan  in 
mind,  they  could  go  ahead  with  a  more  spontaneous  presentation. 
The  only  part  in  the  play  in  which  the  actors  were  dependent  upon 
memorized  s]K'eches  was  the  ])art  in  which  a  would-be  citizen,  igno- 
rant of  the  iMiglish  language,  explained  her  situation  in  her  "native'* 
French  tongue. 

The  four  scenes  of  the  play  were :  a  discussion  in  the  street 
between  a  newly  made  citizen  and  an  alien  on  the  values  of  United 
States  citizenship:  the  issuing  of  first  })apers  in  the  Federal  Bin'ld- 
ing:  the  filing  of  the  second  paper  in  the  naturalization  office;  and 
the  Naturalization  Court,  in  which  a  number  of  persons  took  the 
oath  and  received  their  certificates  of  citizenship.  In  this  last  scene 
the  United  States  flag  hanging  over  the  judge's  desk,  the  use  of  the 
official  school  seal  in  stamping  the  documents,  the  dignified  observ- 
ance of  court  ceremonial,  the  earnestness  of  the  people  on  the  stage, 
and  their  freedom  in  the  use  of  fact,  made  the  audience  feel  the 
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expaiKied  amazingly  with  ihe  actual  work.  It  was  undertakmi  with 
the  hope  that  six  weeks  of  work  upon  it  would  be  worth  while.  The 
initial  problem  alone  consumed  six  weeks  and  made  the  focus  fur 
the  work  of  the  entire  remainder  of  the  year. 

Note. — As  the   Morning  Exercises    are   frequently  referred   to   in  tliis 
article,   the   following  explanatory  paragraph    from  StHdUs  in    Educalio 
Volume    II,   The  Morning  Exercise  as  a  Socialuing  InflucHic.  is   reprinted 
here. 

"The  Morning  Exercise  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  is  Ihe  daily 
assembly  of  the  whole  school.  It  differs  from  the  usual  chapel  exercise  in 
that  it  is  fundamentally  social  in  purpose.  The  exercises  grow  out  of  the 
daily  work  of  the  school,  or  out  of  Ihe  interest  of  the  children  in  some  large, 
absorbing,  outside  question.  They  are  usually  the  culmination  of  some  line  3 
of  study.  The  subject  is  sometimes  science,  the  telling  or  illustrating  o( 
nature  observations;  llie  story  of  some  visit  to  the  farm,  the  art  gallery  of 
■workshop;  history,  current  events;  Ihe  massing  of  the  literature  and  music 
of  some  special  subject  or  special  day;  the  telling  of  stories  that  delight  the 
children's  liearts;  or  the  discussion  of  some  problem  of  vital  significance  in 
the  communiiy  life  of  this  school." 

t  I.      ON    BECOMING   A  CITIZEN — SEVENTH   GRADE 

»;  The  seventh  grade  was  studying  the   idea  of  a  world  state. 

^  In  the  discussion  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  problems  of  citizenship 
—the  requirements,  duties  and  privileges  which  it  entailed — led  the 
interest  of  the  children  one  day  to  the  more  immediate  problem  of 
citizenship  in  the  United  States.  They  decided  to  find  out  all  they 
could  at  home  that  evening  about  how  one  becomes  a  citizen  in  this 
country.    The  next  day  this  fragmentary  information  was  brought 

B,  before  the  group,  and  after  they  had  taken  stock  of  it  together. 
new  plans  were  made  for  getting  fuller  information. 

A  group  of  the  children  who  were  particularly  interested  in  the 
question  visited  the  Naturalization  Court  in  the  Federal  Building. 
They  organized  and  presented  to  the  class  a  report  in  tlie  form  of  a 
scene  in  the  court,  which  so  interested  the  class  tlmt  thfv  decided 
to  form  their  own  naturalization  court.  The  whole  subject  was 
taken  up  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  real  problems  of  dilTerenl 
kinds  of  people,  not  from  the  more  allegorical  point  of  view  which 
Starts  with  the  abstract  idea  and  clothes  it  in  a  garment  of  concrete 
illttstration.  Each  child  chose  to  impersonate  some  fictitious  person 
wishing  to  become  an  American  citizen.  Copies  of  the  government 
blanks  for  the  first  and  second  ])apers  were  secured,  and  each  one 
filled  in  the  information  demanded  in  the  application  for  citizenship, 
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consulting  the  necessary  references  to  make  his  statements  accurate. 
The  special  cases  demanded  knowledj^e  of  a  variety  of  laws.  For 
instance,  the  prohlem  of  the  Chinaman  demanded  consideration  dif- 
fering widely  from  that  of  the  Italian.  The  illiterate,  the  dependent, 
the  man  who  had  let  the  time  limit  of  his  first  papers  expire,  and 
a  numher  of  other  cases  were  represented. 

'ilie  court  sat  when  and  where  it  could.  The  officials  were 
changed  often  so  that  many  memhers  of  the  chiss  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  and  judge  cases.  From  time  to  time  three  or 
four  children  simply  left  their  other  work  (  for  the  practicability 
of  this  j)lan  see  the  article  on  the  Project  Method,  in  this  volume), 
arranged  the  court,  and  heard  the  cases  of  the  day.  until  ev-ery  candi 
date  had  been  admitted  to  or  excluded  from  citizenship,  according 
to  the  law. 

The  class  wanted  to  give  the  experience  to  tlie  school  in  a  vivid 
way,  so  they  decided  to  give  a  morning  exercise  in  the  form  of  a 
play.  Together  they  worked  out  a  rough  j)lan.  Choosing  the  scenes 
they  cared  to  work  on.  they  formed  four  groui)s  to  write  the  four- 
scene  ])lay  on  the  basis  of  the  general  plan  all  had  acce])ted.  Two 
of  these  gr()ui>s  met  with  teachers  ;  the  other  two  did  their  work 
alone.  When  it  was  done,  the  class  met.  read  the  whole  play,  and 
made  the  needed  revisions  ;  parts  were  then  assigned.  There  were 
only  two  rehearsals  before  the  class  gave  the  ])lay  for  the  school. 
The  si)eecbes  were  not  actually  memorized,  because  bv  this  time  the 
children  were  so  familiar  with  their  material  that,  with  the  plan  in 
mind,  they  could  go  ahead  with  a  more  spontaneous  presentation. 
The  only  part  in  ihe  play  in  which  the  actors  were  dependent  upon 
memorized  speeches  was  the  part  in  which  a  would-be  citizen,  igno- 
rant of  the  iMiglish  language,  exj^lained  her  situation  in  her  "native'" 
French  tongue. 

The  four  scenes  of  the  play  were:  a  discussion  in  the  street 
between  a  newly  made  citizen  and  an  alien  on  the  values  of  United 
States  citizenship:  the  issuing  of  firsi  pa])ers  in  the  lu'deral  Build- 
ing: the  filing  of  the  second  ])a])er  in  the  naturalization  office;  and 
the  Naturalization  Court,  in  which  a  number  of  ])ersons  took  the 
oath  and  received  their  certificates  (^f  citizenshij).  Tn  this  last  scene 
the  United  States  flag  hruiging  over  the  judge's  desk,  the  use  of  the 
official  school  seal  in  stamping  the  document^,  the  dignified  observ- 
ance of  court  ceremonial,  the  earnestness  of  the  people  on  the  stage 
and  their  freedom  in  the  use  of  fact,  made  the  audience   feel  the 
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dignity  and  the  reality  of  the  occasion. 

Since  there  was  no  rigid  tinic-Hniiting  schedule  in  the  seventh 
grade  to  hamper  the  freedom  of  the  work,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  exact  time  spent  on  the  naturalization  subject.  It  ran  along 
intermittently  for  perhaps  two  months.  During  most  of  that  time 
there  was  only  an  ocaisional  half-hour  session  of  the  court  for  exam- 
ination  and  issuing  of  certificates.  Now  and  then,  when  need  arose, 
the  class  spent  a  longer  time  writing  the  judge's  speech,  hearing 
new  facts  gathered  by  somebody,  writing  the  scenes  of  the  play 
and  rehearsing. 

II.      THE  GOVERN  MKXT  OF  CERMANV — EICIITII  GRADE 

When  a  morning  exercise  elicits  questions  from  everywhere 
in  the  assembly,  as  this  one  on  (Germany's  government  did.  and 
when  the  questions  are  answered  by  the  class  giving  the  exercise 
as  well  as  from  everywhere  in  the  assembly,  and  when  additional 
information  is  volunteered  by  teachers  or  older  pupils,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  exercise  has  been  satisfactory  from  the  point 
of  view  of  social  service.  The  stenographic  report  which  follows, 
of  the  eighth  grade  morning  exercise  on  the  imperial  government 
of  Germany  (given  in  1917,  long  before  the  collapse  of  this  govern- 
ment) shows  the  brisk  exchange  of  question  and  answer  at  the 
close,  an  indication  that  the  school  valued  the  information  which 
the  class  was  trying  to  give. 

\\'ork  on  this  subject  was  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  substi- 
tuting patriotism  for  jingoism,  by  giving  American  boys  and  girls 
certain  facts  from  which  thev  themselves  could  make  deductions. 
Of  the  imi)ortance  of  understanding  the  German  government,  as 
far  as  one  can  understand  a  government  not  his  own,  I  need  say 
nothing.  But  to  indicate  the  children's  a])|)reciation  of  this  impor- 
tance, I  think  the  following  fact  is  not  irrelevant.  Just  as  we  had 
finished  the  study,  we  were  opportunely  asked  to  i)resent  our  infor- 
mation in  a  morning  exercise.  The  class  divided  the  subject  into 
nine  parts,  and  arranged  theselvcs  in  groups  of  two  or  three.  The 
general  form  of  statement,  "If  in  America"  such  and  such  a  thing 
were  true,  "that  would  not  be  democratic,*'  was  of  course  agreed 
upK)n  before  the  groups  went  to  work  sej)arately.  They  worked  in 
these  groups  for  one  forty-minute  i)eriod  in  the  endeavor  to  make 
their  points  clear,  and — this  is  the  part  I  thought  illuminating — in 
every  case  but  one  the  statement  submitted  by  the  group  was  used 
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in  the  morning  exercise,  with  only  very  minor  changes. 

This  comparative  accuracy  of  information,  after  a  very  limited 
amount  of  study  in  which  no  papers  had  been  written  and  no  text 
used,  is  due  certainly  to  the  eagerness  of  the  class  to  know  about 
German  government.  Earlier  in  the  year  they  had  read  and  studied 
Mr.  Wilson's  reply  to  the  Pope's  peace  note.  They  had  selected, 
as  the  pivotal  idea  in  this  paper,  the  statement  that  we  cannot  take 
the  word  of  the  "present  German  government"  because  it  is  not  a 
democratic  government.  In  order  to  discover  what  Mr.  Wilson 
meant  by  a  democratic  government,  they  had  made  a  careful  study 
of  our  constitution,  its  history  as  well  as  its  content.  Then  they 
were  eager  to  study  the  German  government  and  fmd  out  what  an 
autocracy  was.  The  teacher  knew  of  no  available  text.  (She  would 
now-  have  used  the  pamphlet  on  the  subject  issued  by  the  War 
Information  Bureau:  The  Govcnimcnt  of  Germany,  by  Hazen.) 
The  studv  had  to  be  done,  therefore,  almost  entirelv  from  the  chil- 
dren's  questions.  The  class  used  its  previous  knowledge  of  the 
American  constitution  as  a  basis  for  comparison.  The  whole  matter 
of  preparation  for  this  exercise  oecni)ied  not  more  than  three  periods, 
an  indication  that  tlie  inlerost  was  keen  and  the  intelligence  active, 
and  that  the  children's  information,  though  gained  in  a  very  short 
time,  was  accurate  and  usable. 

AUTOCRACY  AND  DKMOCRACV-  -A  MORNING  KXERCISE 

Jifhn.  AiiKTican^  Inlicxt-  in  (kiiiocraoy.  » )iirs  i-;  a  K'»vtTniiient  of  the 
people,  l)y  tho  proiiK-.  lOr  tlic  poplc.  The  Dcclar.itinii  i»i  Iinicitcndencc  says, 
"All  moil  arc  croatrd  ciual."  I-'or  llli^  ]irir.ciiilr  «.iir  ><iiin5^  men  arc  giving 
their  live>.  AiiR-rica  iltK.<i  imt  like  war.  rn-iiKiit  WiNnn  said:  "It  is  a 
fearful  tiling'  t<»  lead  this  i^r^at  i'ea«.ofiil  i-oopU'  ii-tM  war.  ilie  most  terrible 
and  (Ii-a>trtni-s  (^i  all  war>.  riviji/aiinn  it>cli'  -(.i-r.iin.Lr  to  l)o  in  tlie  balance. 
Bill  ihc  ri^lit  is  nmre  preriou-  tliaii  peace,  and  we  >liall  fight  for  the  thing 
that  we  liavi-  al\\a\<  carried  n^art -•  t.i  mir  lic.iri-.   I'-r  dcnmeraev," 

A^  evrr>lHidy  knnw-.  in  /vni^u-l  t]:<.  rrc-i-lrni  wr.>tc  a  reply  to  the  Pope's 
peace  n<.le.  In  tlii-  fanum^  rcpl>  he  -aid  I'.i.it  wc  car.t>ii  I'lLiht  thi<;  war  again' 
that  the  stntus  ijii"  nutc  !\-IIuii:.  wlii-  ii  tl.c  T*. .]i.'  ;>ri.pi.-c<  {,)  return  to,  is  not 
a  1-a^is  for  la-lin.u:  peace;  th.it  it  \\<.ul'l  nu  rdy  j^ive  Germanv  time  to 
recuperate;  thai  ihe  te>t  cf  every  plan  i..r  pi-aci  is;  is  jt  based  upon  the 
faith  of  all  ihc  pe«»ple  involved?  -and  linallv.  that  we  canr.ot  take  the  word 
of  the  present  German  ;s'«>vcnnnenl.  Thi>  wa.  \\w  TresiiU-nt's  famous 
answer  to  the  Pope's  peace  n(»te.  \\\-  cann..t  take  tlu-  word  ..f  Germany 
bccauM^  it  i>5  not  the  word  of  the  German  pc.plr.  Thi.  morning  we  are 
endeavoring  to  tell  what  we  mean  when  we  say  thai  thr  word  of  the  German 
government  is  not  the  wonl  oi  the  German  pcopk-.     i„  ^ther  words,  we  arc 
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endeavoring  to  tell  what  autocracy  is.  It  was  because  we  wished  to  know 
what  autocracy  meant,  that  we  studied  the  German  government,  and  we 
thought  that  you,  who  are  all  loyal  Americans,  would  like  to  understand 
it,  too. 

Alexis.  If  in  America  the  governors  of  the  state  were  governors  by 
divine  right,  this  would  be  as  it  is  in  Germany,  and  would  not  be  democratic. 
If  these  governors,  who  were  chosen  by  God,  made  a  constitution  without 
referring  it  to  the  people,  this  would  not  be  democratic.  In  America,  however, 
this  was  not  the  case.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  were  elected  by  the 
people,  and  after  the  constitution  was  drafted,  it  was  put  before  the  people 
to  vote  on.  This  was  democratic.  In  Germany  the  people  who  made  the 
constitution  were  not  elected  or  appointed  by  the  people,  but  were  chosen 
by  divine  right,  and  after  they  had  made  tl>c  constitution  the  people  were 
made  to  abide  by  it  without  any  voice  in  the  matter  whatsoever. 

Juniata.  If,  according  to  this  constitution,  the  governor  of  New  York 
would  always  be  the  President  of  the  country,  that  would  not  be  democratic. 
However,  this  is  the  case  in  Germany,  for  according  to  the  constitution  the 
King  of  Prussia  is  alwaj'^s  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Prussia  has,  to  be 
sitre,  three-fifths  of  the  population  of  Germany,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
wealth,  and  all  the  large  cities. 

Marion.  The  governor  and  legislature  of  New  York  are  elected  by 
direct,  popular,  secret  ballot.  This  is,  of  course,  very  democratic.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  in  Prussia.  If,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  four 
percent  of  the  population,  only  the  very  wealthy  people,  had  one-third  of  the 
votes,  while  eighty-five  percent,  the  poor  people,  had  only  one-third  of  the 
votes,  that  would  be  very  undemocratic.  That  is  how  it  has  been  in  Prussia. 
The  rich  man's  vote  counted  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  poor  man's.  The 
German  Junkers  are  few  but  very  rich,  and  their  votes  count  as  much  as 
ail  the  common  people's  votes. 

Charles.  If  in  America  only  the  millionaires  of  New  York  City  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  New  York  people  in  the  Senate,  this  would  be 
very  undemocratic.  In  Germany  the  King  of  Prussia,  namely  the  Kaiser, 
appoints  only  Prussian  Junkers  to  represent  Prussia  in  the  Bundesrat.  If  in 
America  only  the  millionaires  of  New  '^^ork  State  were  appointed  by  the 
President  to  his  cabinet,  it  would  be  very  undemocratic.  In  Germany  the 
Kaiser  appoints  only  Prussian  Junkers  to  his  cabinet;  also,  tlie  highest 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  Junkers. 

If  in  New  York  State  only  a  few  men  owned  almost  all  the  land  and 
controlled  almost  all  tlie  votes,  it  would  be  very  undemocratic.  In  Prussia 
the  Junkers  own  most  of  the  land  and  control  almost  all  of  the  votes.  They 
are  responsible  for  the  militarism  and  jingoism  of  Germany,  and  they  are 
the  ones  that  have  stood  for  a  powerful  army  and  navy. 

Catherine.  If  in  America  the  House  of  Representatives  were  the  only 
house  elected  by  the  people,  that  wcnild  not  be  democratic.  In  Germany  the 
Reichstag  is  the  only  house  elected  by  direct  popular  vote,  by  secret  ballot. 
It  has  great  influence  but  no  real  power.  If  in  America  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  not  paid,  that  would  not  be  democratic.     In  Germany  the 
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Reichstag  has  voted  over  and  over  again  that  its  incmbers  be  paid,  but  this 
bill  has  always  been  defeated  by  the  Bundesrat,  which  is  dominated  by 
Prussian  Junkers.  If  in  America  the  State  of  New  Vork  had  more  than 
half  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  would  not  be  fair 
to  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  Germany,  Prussia  has  23^  of  the  397  members 
of  the  Reichstag. 

Liscitc.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  compare  Kngland  and  Germany  instead 
of  the  United  States  and  Germany.  If  in  England  the  Prime  Minister  were 
chosen  by  the  king  instead  of  by  the  people,  this  would  not  be  democratic. 
In  Germany  the  Chancellor  is  chosen  by  the  Kaiser.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  Chancellors  of  Germany  have  always  l)ecn  Junkers,  but  at  present 
von   Hertling  of    i^avaria   is  the  Chancellor. 

Carter.  If  in  Kngland  the  Prime  Minister  repeatedly  brought  a  bill 
before  the  House  of  Connnons.  and  they  repeatedly  refused  to  pass  this  bill, 
and  the  Prime  Mini>ter  yet  retained  his  position,  this  would  not  be  demo- 
cratic. This  is  tlie  case  in  Germany.  In  England  if  the  Prime  Minister 
j)resents  a  l)ill  to  the  Hcuise  of  Connnons,  and  they  refuse  to  pass  the  bill, 
Parliament  is  dissolved  and  a  new  election  takes  i)lace.  This  is  called 
parliamentary  responsibility.  Some  people  think  England  is  more  demo- 
cratic than   .\merica  l)ecausi'  of  its  parliamentary  responsibility. 

Ma.vinc.  If  we  had  class  distinctions,  such  as  there  are  in  Germany, 
between  the  Junkers,  middle  class,  and  peasants,  it  would  be  very  undemo- 
cratic. The  Junkers  arc  weaUliy  land  owners  who  hire  the  peasants  to  work 
for  them,  and  they  pay  these  peasant «<  very  poor  wages.  If  a  person  is  born 
a  peasant  he  cannot  become  a  member  of  a  higher  class.  Caste  is  every- 
where. It  rules  in  education,  and  especially  in  politics.  Official  rank  has  an 
authority  in  (jermany  not  to  bo   found   in  any  (^ther  country. 

Carl.  If  in  America  the  President  were  the  autocratic  ruler  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  United  State^^.  ii  would  not  be  democratic.  In  Germany  the 
Kaiser  has  almost  compKte  auti>cratic  rule  over  Prussia,  which  is  three- 
fifths  of  Germany.  The  Kaiser  lia>  lii>  oflice  by  divine  right.  In  America 
the  President  has  command  of  the  arni\  and  navy  during  his  four-year 
term.  In  Germany,  however,  the  Kaiser  has  connnand  of  the  army  and  navv 
for  life. 

liJiKurcL  We  have  tried  to  point  out  t<^  you  some  of  the  features  of 
autocracy.  We  have  left  out  ^onie  matier>  such  as  ilu-  unfair  electoral  vote, 
which  we  do  not  know  nuKli  about.  We  have  tried  to  sjiow  you,  also,  how 
the  Reichstag  has  really  no  power,  and  that  the  lUnule>rat,  which  is  not 
clectetl  by  the  people,  really  controls  legislation.  We  have  shown  that 
Prussia  controls  Germany,  and  that  the  Kai>cr  and  ilu-  Junker  class  control 
Prussia.  It  is  certainly  not  very  democratic  to  have  a  Kaiser  who  rules  bv 
divine  right,  or  is  chosi-n  by  (iod.  If  there  are  any  (piestions,  we  will  tr>- 
to  answer  them. 

Question.    What  is  the  secret  ballot? 

HiifJith  Cradcr.  The  man  in  casting  his  vote  does  not  give  it  to  anybody 
openly,  but  slip>  it  into  a  1h..\  without  anyr.ne  else  having  seen  it.  We  have 
the  secret  ballot  in  all  our  elections. 
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Question.    What  is  the  difference  between  Germany  and  Prussia? 

Eighth  Grader.    Prussia  is  one  of  the  states  of  Germany. 

Question.    What  is  a  Junker? 

High  School  Boy.  A  Junker  is  a  nobleman.  They  are  all  called  Junkers 
if  they  are  worth  a  certain  sum  of  money  and  own  a  large  area  of  lancl.  It 
is  a  hereditary  position.  A  man  cannot  be  a  ]K*asant  and  rise  U>  be  a  Junker. 
Junker  means  "young  nobleman." 

Eighth  Grader.  I  forgot  to  say  that  although  we  call  Germany  auto- 
cratic, in  some  ways  it  is  like  a  democracy.  The  government  takes  care 
of  the  poorer  classes  a  great  deal  better  than  we  do. 

Question.  You  say  the  Kaiser  rules  over  three-fifths  of  Germany.  Who 
controls  the  other  two-fifths? 

Eighth  Grader.  The  other  two-fifths  comprise  over  twenty- four  states. 
The  largest  of  these  is  Havaria,  and  then  conies  Saxony,  and  then  a  numl)er 
of  smaller  ones. 

Question.    Doe.sn't  the  Kaiser  rule  all  these  states? 

Eighth  Grader.  The  Kaiser  rules  all  Germany.  But  each  state  has  a 
king  or  duke  or  grand  duke,  so  the  Kaiser  does  not  have  autocratic  rule  in 
any  state  but  Prussia. 

Question.  Are  there  other  rulers  that  rule  by  divine  right,  as  in 
Germany  ? 

Eighth' Grader.    Japan. 

Question.  Is  the  Reichstag  in  Germany  the  same  as  our  Congress  in 
Washington  ? 

Eighth  Grader.  The  Reichstag  is  more  like  our  House  of  Representa- 
tives, because  it  represents  the  peoj)lc — or  at  least  it  is  supposed  to — but  its 
power  is  very  weak.  They  have  no  parliamentary  responsibility.  The 
Bundcsrat  is  more  like  our  Senate :  that  is,  its  members  come  from  the 
different  states.  Hut  our  Senate  is  elected  by  the  people,  while  the  members 
of  the  Bundesrat  are  appointed  by  the  rulers  of  their  respective  countries. 
Twenty  members  come  from  Prussia  and  are  appointed  by  the  Kaiser.  It 
takes  only  fourteen  votes  to  defeat  any  change  in  the  constitution,  so  the 
Katser  can  prevent  the  Reichstag  from  making  (icrmany  more  democratic. 

iir.     A   WAR   i»oi:m 

The  same  class  agreed  to  try  to  write  a  i)oein  which  should 
express  what  Americans  were  thinking  about  the  war.  Their 
product  follows : 

The  gauntlet  of  battle  is  flung  at  our  feet ; 

We  march  with  high  i)urpo.se  the  challenge  to  meet. 

We  shame  not  our  fathers  of  yore. 
More  precious  than  peace  are  Justice  and  Right. 
Let  our  country  help  win  them  by  hlood  and  hy  might, 

For  this  is  a  war  to  end  war. 
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The  people  are  shouting  all  over  the  world, 

"Let  tyranny  (h>Nvn  from  its  dark  throne  be  hurled, 

For   Liberty's  sake  evermore." 
Our  banners  are  flung  full  to  the  wind — 
And  well  may  they  tremble,  those  who  have  sinned — 

I*V)r  this  is  a  war  to  end  war. 

Nor  treasure  nor  land  for  ourselves  shall  we  take ; 
We  fight  as  one  champion  for  all  mankind's  sake, 

That  Justice  may  rule  evermore. 
Xo  longer  can  patience  the  trial  endure ; 
We  fight  Freedom's  battle  to  make  peace  secure — 

For  this  is  a  war  to  end  war. 

Obviously,  it  is  not  because  of  the  high  quality  of  the  verse  that 
I  consider  this  piece  of  composition  worthy  of  record  and  comment. 
Some  of  the  children  were  very  proud  of  it.  "I  thought  it 
would  be  sung  all  over  the  world,"  one  of  them  said,  and  many 
of  the  children  frankly  avowed  that  it  was  the  **best  war  poem 
they  had  read."  But  there  were  of  course  other  children  of  fine 
natural  taste,  careful  home  and  scliool  training  in  appreciation,  and 
dawning  power  of  expression,  who  knew  that  there  were  poems 
more  beautiful  than  theirs.  From  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  the 
work  had  value  quite  aside  from  the  quality  of  the  final  product.  In 
the  first  place,  the  eagerness  and  earnestness  with  which  the  children 
undertook  so  novel  a  task  was  gratifying.  Their  spirit  was  one  of 
pride  in  their  Americanism,  fairly  free  from  jingoism. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  use  they  made  of  w^ork  in  other 
subjects.  1'hcy  had  studied  President  Wilson's  rei)ly  to  the  Pope's 
peace  plea.  The  issue,  democracy  against  autocracy,  was  getting  its 
somewhat  shadowy  outline  defined  in  their  minds  bv  the  careful 
comparison  they  were  making  of  the  American  with  the  German 
constitution,  and  they  studied  eagerly,  for  lu-li)  in  ideas  and  expres- 
sion, all  (juotations  thai  were  given  them  from  l^resident  Wilson's 
addresses. 

As  all  teachers  know,  there  i-^  a  limit  to  the  time  which  can 
profitably  be  si»ent  upon  such  a  piece  of  work;  still  we  did  give 
several  lessons  to  it.  We  first  agreed  ujxni  a  first  line  and  a  rhyme 
scheme.  The  interest  of  the  children  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
they  kept  the  task  in  mind  after  this  initial  step,  and  brought  in  new 
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lines  as  they  worked  them  out.  The  lines  we  rejected — much  more 
numerous,  of  course,  than  those  we  kept — ^were  rejected  generally 
because  the  idea  had  been  better  expressed  by  some  one  else.  When 
we  had  finished  the  verses,  a  small  volunteer  group,  working  with 
the  music  teacher,  made  a  melody  for  .them. 

IV.      A  COURSK  IN  CIVICS  AND  ENGLISH  -NINTH  GRADE 

When  school  opened  in  September,  1917,  the  subject  of  the 
war  and  our  country's  share  in  it  appeared  perpetually  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  ninth  grade.  Summer  experiences  were  exchanged 
— watching  troop  trains  pass  daily,  visiting  one  of  the  big  camps, 
talking  with  a  draft  board  official,  seeing  a  brother  off  to  France.  A 
day  or  two  of  general  discussion  resulted  in  a  long  list  of  questions 
about  our  part  in  the  war.  Partly  because  most  of  the  children's 
interest  and  their  fragmentary  glimpses  of  army  organization,  and 
partly  because,  having  worked  in  a  draft  board  office  during  the 
summer,  I  was  convinced  that  there  was  much  in  the  subject  to 
interest  high  school  people,  we  undertook  as  our  first  problem  the 
Selective  Service  Act  and  its  operation.  The  English  and  civics 
courses  were  combined,  making  a  total  of  seven  periods  a  week,  and 
the  two  teachers  planned  the  course  together.  In  mingling  the  two 
subjects  one  had  to  watch  carefully  lest  the  interest  of  the  one  sub- 
ject crowd  out  the  qualities  which  are  essential  to  work  in  the  other. 
One  had  to  make  certain  that  there  should  be  good  reading  and 
definite  training  in  the  elements  of  composition. 

We  started  out  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  main  features  of 
the  law  itself.  Two  groups  reported  on  the  compulsory  military 
service  schemes  of  France  and  Germany.  Then  we  decided  to  have 
our  own  draft  board.  Securing  sample  blanks  from  a  local  board, 
we  named  a  registration  hour,  and  each  child  chose  to  represent 
some  one  within  the  registration  requirements.  We  chose  our  local 
board  on  a  rotating  scheme,  so  that  most  c)f  the  class  members 
served  at  one  time  or  another. 

When  the  registration  was  complete,  the  local  hoard  shuffled 
the  blanks  and  gave  them  their  "red  ink"  or  serial  numbers.  A 
group  undertook  the  drawing  of  the  **cair'  numbers  in  Washinj^^ton, 
and  the  cards  were  renumbered  in  "call"  order  bv  the  local  board. 
The  board  was  then  ready  for  the  filing  of  exemption  claims,  and 
the  registrants  were  sunmioned.  Each  registrant  was  expected  to 
study  his  own  situation  thoroughly,  in  the  light  of  the  regulations. 
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and  U)  lill  out  his  own  papers,  with  the  privilege  of  consulting  the 
local  board  or  the  teacher.  We  found  that  our  group  included, 
besides  those  who  made  no  claim  for  exemption,  the  allied  alien, 
the  neutral  alien,  the  enemy  alien,  the  declarant,  a  variety  of  depend- 
ency cases,  and  several  who,  because  they  were  involved  in  govern- 
nieiu  service  or  necessary  industries,  were  exempt  from  nn'litary 
service.  A  few  of  the  children  visited  local  boards  in  their  neijjh- 
borhoods,  and  others  sought  advice  about  their  cases  from  officials 
with  whom  they  were  acquainted.  After  the  exemption  affidavits 
had  been  filed,  the  board  met  and  discussed  the  cases,  calling  in 
all  the  doubtful  ones  for  conference  before  a  decision  was  made. 
The  most  difficult  cases  to  decide  were  the  dependency  ones,  and  a 
rather  sketchy  attempt  was  made  to  work  out  a  minimum  budget 
for  individuals  and  for  families,  as  an  aid  in  fair  decision.  The 
result,  compounded  from  (piestioning  a  few  families  living  under 
different  economic  conditions,  and  from  finding  out  prices  of  essen- 
tial commodities,  was  more  suggestive  than  it  was  accurate. 

The  report  of  the  board  to  the  class  suggested  a  morning  exer- 
cise, which  was  later  given :  a  careful  explanation  to  the  school  of 
the  workings  of  the  draft,  followed  by  the  i)resentation  of  a  scene 
in  a  local  board  office  when  registrants  were  summoned  to  present 
or  waive  their  exemption  claims.  J^iscussion  in  the  class  carried 
us  over  to  a  brief  studv  of  the  conditions  which  w-ere  met  bv  the 
local  board  with  which  I  had  been  working.  This  immigrant  district, 
with  twelve  thousand  registrants  crowded  into  approximately  one 
square  mile,  including  a  large  percentage  of  aliens  of  many  national- 
ities, with  an  imperative  dei)en(lency  claim  attached  to  almost  every 
case,  challenged  the  class  lo  serious  thinking.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  (piestions  they  formulated :  Why  are  certain  sections  of  the 
city  des])eralely  overcrowded,  and  what  is  the  effect  of  this  crowd- 
ing upon  the  families  living  there?  Why  is  it  that  immigrants  are 
usually  living  in  these  districts?  Do  the  immigrant  American 
soldiers  know  what  they  are  fighting  for?  Is  a  person  really  Amer- 
ican when  he  has  been  sworn  in  as  a  citizen?  How  can  we  make 
America's  ideals  clear  to  immigrants?  What  has  America  to  offer 
them?  What  are  America's  ideals,  anyway?  How  did  these  ideals 
come  to  be  formulated?  What  has  made  i)eople  in  Europe,  ever 
since  1492,  want  to  leave  their  homes  and  come  to  America?  Does 
the  word  "American"  mean  the  type  of  the  early  colonist  or  that 
of  the  more  recent  immigrant?     W'hat  are  the  privileges  and  the 
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uitligations  of  citizenshiii  ni  the  connlry? 

Gradually  the  course  ctntered  about  two  big  subjects:  migra- 
tions to  America,  and  the  development  of  democracy  in  America. 
We  started  with  a  very  brief  review  of  the  voyages  of  discovery 
and  exploration — a  subject  which  had  been  studied  in  earlier  grades. 
Then  for  almost  three  months  we  studied  certain  colonial  groups: 
the  Pilgrims,  the  Puritans,  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  Dutch.  Why  did 
these  people  come  to  America?  How  did  they  have  to  alter  their 
mode  of  living  in  America?  What  did  America  give  to  them? 
What  did  they  give  to  America?  This  demanded  a  good  deal  of 
delving  into  history,  for  it  was  our  aim  to  base  the  discussion,  not 
upon  guesswork  hut  upon  definite  information,  and  to  emphasize 
'  the  need  of  accurate  thought  and  statement.  Perhaps  it  is  loo 
great  a  problem  to  set  before  people  with  so  little  historical  back- 
ground. The  chief  aim  of  this  work,  however,  and  of  our  later 
work,  lay  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  possible  for  the  children  to 
become  aware  of  certain  great  truths,  the  special  worth  and  con- 
tribution to  our  national  life  of  people  of  different  nationalities;  the 
responsibility  a  democracy  must  assume  in  protecting  and  extending 
its  liberty  and  justice;  the  struggle  toward  democracy  here  and  in 
the  European  countries  whence  many  of  our  citizens  come;  the 
loyalty  of  many  of  these  new  citizens  to  America  as  it  is  shown  in 
their  active,  responsible  citizenship :  the  responsibility  of  America 
now  and  in  the  future  toward  the  growth  of  democracy  in  the 
world. 

Out  of  the  colonial  study  the  problem  of  the  negro  and  his 
relation  to  the  national  life  emerged,  and  several  weeks  were  spent 
in  studying  this  and  certain  facts  of  the  reconstruction  [)eriod  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  This  work  brought  out  the  bad  effects 
of  extreme  party  feeling,  the  inability  of  a  race  to  acquire  an 
intelligent  sense  of  responsibility  over  night,  and  the  duty  of  the 
nation  to  educate  such  a  group  toward  citizenship. 

The  last  three  months  were  spent  on  recent  immigrations  to 
America.  After  a  brief  study  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  move- 
ments of  groups  of  Germans,  British,  and  Scandinavians  toward 
tiiis  country,  the  tremendous  influx  of  foreigners  after  1880  was 
taken  up  in  greater  detail :  the  proportions  and  distribution  of  the 
different  nationalities;  the  reasons  for  their  coming;  the  present 
immigration  law  and  regulations  ;  the  organizations  in  Chicago  which 
help   to   secure    protection    and    employment:    the    types    of    work 
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and  lo  lill  out  his  own  papers,  with  the  privilege  of  consulting  the 
local  board  or  the  teacher.  We  found  that  our  group  included, 
besides  those  who  made  no  claim  for  exemption,  the  allied  alien, 
the  neutral  ahen,  the  enemy  alien,  the  declarant,  a  variety  of  depend- 
ency cases,  and  several  who.  because  they  were  involved  in  govern- 
ment service  or  necessary  industries,  were  exempt  from  military 
service.  A  few  of  the  children  visited  local  boards  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods, and  others  sought  advice  about  their  cases  from  officials 
with  whom  they  were  acquainted.  After  the  exemption  affidavits 
had  been  filed,  the  board  met  and  discussed  the  cases,  calling  in 
all  the  doubtful  ones  for  conference  before  a  decision  was  made. 
The  most  difficult  cases  to  decide  were  the  dependency  ones,  and  a 
rather  sketchy  altemj)t  was  made  to  work  out  a  minimum  budget 
for  individuals  and  for  families,  as  an  aid  in  fair  decision.  The 
result,  comjxmnded  from  (|uestioning  a  few  families  living  luider 
different  economic  conditions,  and  from  finding  out  prices  of  essen- 
tial commodities,  was  more  suggestive  than  it  was  accurate. 

J'he  rep(jrt  of  the  board  to  the  class  suggested  a  morning  exer- 
cise, which  was  later  given:  a  careful  exi)lanation  to  the  school  of 
the  workings  of  the  draft,  followed  by  the  presentation  of  a  scene 
in  a  local  board  office  when  registrants  were  summoned  to  present 
or  waive  tlieir  exemption  claims.  Discussion  in  the  class  carried 
us  over  to  a  brief  studv  of  the  conditions  which  were  met  bv  the 
local  board  with  which  1  had  been  working.  This  immigrant  district, 
with  twelve  thousand  registrants  crowded  into  approximately  one 
square?  mile,  including  a  large  j)ercentage  of  aliens  of  many  national- 
itie>.  with  an  imju'rativc  dependency  claim  attached  to  almost  every 
case,  challc-ngi'd  thi-  clas<  to  serious  thinking.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  (iuc<tions  they  formulated:  Why  are  certain  sections  of  the 
city  (le^i)crately  overcrowded,  and  what  is  the  eilect  of  this  crowd- 
ing ui)on  the  families  living  there?  Why  is  it  that  innnigrants  are 
usually  living  in  these  district*^?  Do  the  innnigrant  American 
soldiers  know  what  they  are  fighting  for?  Is  a  person  really  Amer- 
ican when  he  has  been  sworn  in  as  a  citizen?  llow  can  we  make 
America's  ideals  clear  to  innnigrants?  What  has  America  to  offer 
them?  What  are  America's  ideals.  anywa\  ?  Mow  did  these  ideals 
come  to  be  formulated?  What  has  made  i)eople  in  Europe,  ever 
since  1492.  want  to  leave  their  hornet  and  come  to  America?  Does 
the  word  "American"  mean  the  tyj)*^  of  the  early  colonist  or  that 
of  the  more  recent   innnigrant?     What  are  the  privileges  and  the 
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obligations  of  citizenship  in  the  country? 

Gradually  the  course  centered  about  two  big  subjects:  migra- 
tions to  America,  and  the  development  of  democracy  in  America. 
We  started  with  a  very  brief  review  of  the  voyages  of  discovery 
and  exploration — ^a  subject  which  had  been  studied  in  earlier  grades. 
Then  for  almost  three  months  we  studied  certain  colonial  groups: 
the  Pilgrims,  the  Puritans,  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  Dutch.  Why  did 
these  people  come  to  America?  How  did  they  have  to  alter  their 
mode  of  living  in  America?  What  did  America  give  to  them? 
What  did  they  give  to  America?  This  demanded  a  good  deal  of 
delving  into  history,  for  it  was  our  aim  to  base  the  discussion,  not 
upon  guesswork  but  upon  delinite  information,  and  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  accurate  thought  and  statement.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
great  a  problem  to  set  before  people  with  so  little  historical  back- 
ground. The  chief  aim  of  this  work,  however,  and  of  our  later 
work,  lay  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  i)ossil)le  for  the  children  to 
become  aware  of  certain  great  truths,  the  special  worth  and  con- 
tribution  to  our  national  life  of  i)eople  of  different  nationalities ;  the 
responsibility  a  democracy  must  assume  in  protecting  and  extending 
its  liberty  and  justice ;  the  struggle  toward  democracy  here  and  in 
the  European  countries  whence  many  of  our  citizens  come;  the 
loyalty  of  many  of  these  new  citizens  to  America  as  it  is  shown  in 
their  active,  responsible  citizenship ;  the  res])onsibility  of  America 
now  and  in  the  future  toward  the  j^^rowth  of  democracy  in  the 
world. 

Out  of  the  colonial  study  the  i)r()l)leni  of  the  negro  and  his 
relation  to  the  national  life  emerged,  and  several  weeks  were  spent 
in  studying  this  and  certain  facts  of  the  reconstruction  ])eriod  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  This  work  brought  out  the  had  effects 
of  extreme  party  feeling,  the  inability  of  a  race  to  accjuire  an 
intelligent  sense  of  responsibility  over  night,  and  the  duty  of  the 
nation  to  educate  such  a  .cjroiij)  toward  citizenship. 

The  last  three  months  wvvc  s])ent  on  recent  innnigrations  to 
America.  After  a  brief  study  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  niove- 
Hients  of  groups  of  Germans.  J^>ritish.  and  Scandinavians  toward 
this  country,  the  tremendous  influx  of  foreigners  after  1880  was 
taken  up  in  greater  detail :  the  i)ro])ortions  and  distribution  of  the 
clifferent  nationalities:  the  reasons  for  their  coming:  the  present 
immigration  law  and  regulations ;  the  organizations  in  Chicago  which 
lielp   to   secure   protection   and   employment:   the   types   of    work 
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usually  done  by  inunigrants. 

This  may  sound  like  the  outline  of  a  college  seminar  course, 
and  introducing  it  into  the  first  year  of  high  school  may  seem  an 
utter  absurdity.  But  the  reader  nuist  of  course  realize  that  the 
whole  thing  was  carried  on  in  a  manner  nuich  more  child-like  and 
fragmentary  and  concrete  than  these  terms  imply.  Nevertheless, 
thorough  work  in  the  reading  of  ditlficult  books  was  certainly  done. 
Through  this  work,  moreover,  the  use  of  reference  books  and  of 
the  library  was  learned.  The  necessity  of  taking  notes  in  clear, 
reduced  form,  and  of  i)Utting  in  order  scraps  of  information 
from  various  sources,  showed  the  value  of  the  topical  outline, 
the  ])rinciples  of  which  were  learned  and  put  into  service  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  number  of  stories  were  written 
about  colonial  life,  and  a  Pilgrim  play,  portraying  the  life  of 
a  Pilgrim  family  in  Holland  and  in  Massachusetts,  was  written 
and  prescnU'd.  Stories,  diarii-s,  and  descriptions  were  written 
about  immigrants  of  loday.  A  morning  exercise  on  the  draft — 
described  earlier  in  this  article-  was  given.  A  rough  map  show- 
ing the  chief  foreign  districts  of  Chicago  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  our  own  wanderings  a])ont  the  city,  l^^ditorials  were  com- 
posed, urging  increased  or  decreased  restriction  of  immigration, 
demanding  training  in  citizenship,  or  explaining  American  ideals 
to  the  newcomer.  The  sul)jcct  was  rich  in  suggestive  material 
for  varied  forms  of  coni]>osition. 

The  reading  was  of  three  sorts:  exposition,  description,  and 
folk  literature.  The  first  kind  included  such  books  as  govern- 
ment re[)orts  an<l  selected  parts  of  A)ncrican  History  and  Its  Geo- 
graphic  Conditions  (Semple),  and  Our  Slavic  Fellow-Citizens 
(Balch).  Tho:  second  kind  included  certain  magazine  articles 
and  vivid,  true,  descriptive  books  (by  Riis,  Steiner,  Antin,  and 
others).  ^J1ie  third  tyjie  of  reading,  which  I  suppose  would 
qualify  more  surely  as  "literature,"  started  out  with  folk  poems 
and  stories  of  the  nations  some  of  whose  people  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing Americans:  Irish  fairy  tales,  Russian  and  Norse  legends,  The 
Bard  of  the  Dimhovitza  (Roumanian)  and  a  few  others;  this  was 
followed  by  reading  decided  ui)on  entirely  by  the  leachers,  with  only 
the  mild  approval  of  the  pu])ils.  who  urged  more  ''modem  stuff." 
Tt  consisted  of  a  rather  thorough  study  of  luiglish  and  Scotch 
ballads,  and  the  reading  by  each  child  of  one  of  the  longer  epics — 
the  Od\ssc\\  the  Iliad,  Bcoii'ulf,  the  Song  of  Roland,  or  Moms' 
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Sigurd  the  Volsung.  Some  of  the  wriltcn  work  was  based  on  this 
reading.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion — initiated  by  the 
pupils,  whose  interest  had  somehow  revived — about  folk  literature 
and  its  place  in  the  life  of  a  people. 

We  have  found  that  the  chief  dangers  of  this  type  of  course 
are  that  the  children  may  become  content  with  superficiality,  may 
think  they  know  what  they  do  not  know,  may  be  unable  to  organize 
scattered  units  in  their  minds,  or  may  in  some  other  way  struggle 
with  the  discouragement  of  tackling  work  far  beyond  their  capacity. 
We  tried  to  meet  these  dangers  by  selecting  a  few  significant  units 
from  the  mass  of  material,  and  by  insisting  upon  thorough,  accurate 
studying.  Although  the  main  course  of  action  had  to  be  determined 
from  week  to  week  by  the  teachers,  we  tried  to  keep  it  from  becom- 
ing rigid  or  alien  to  the  interests  of  the  group,  by  following  up  the 
problems  w-hich  arose  in  their  minds  as  well  as  the  ones  that 
occurred  to  us  as  interesting. 

I  realize  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  attempt  a  piece  of  work 
of  this  sort  unless  certain  conditions  favored  freedom  of  experiment, 
but  I  believe  that  teachers  evervwhere  should  work  toward  obtain- 
ing  conditions  that  make  possible  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  and 
adaptation  of  their  work  to   special   needs.     The  only   "outside" 
requirements  which  we  had  to  meet  were  those  for  college  entrance, 
which  we  covered  in  the  course  without  too  great  a  deviation  from 
our  special  lines  of  interest.    Our  schedule  was  the  usual  unbending 
high  school  schedule,  but  occasional  study  periods  were  used  for 
group  work.    There  were  two  sections  of  the  class,  one  numbering 
fifteen  and  the  other  twenty-two  pupils.     Each  section  was  some- 
times divided  into  groups  of  four  or  five  members  to  do  a  special 
piece  of  work  for  the  class.    Sometimes  these  groups  met  with  the 
teacher ;  sometimes  they  worked  independently.    At  times  the  teacher 
met  only  with  the  chairman  of  the  grouj)s,  giving  them  suggestions 
for  directing  the  work  of  the  groui)s.     The  groups  met  :uiy where 
and  everywhere:  in  vacant  rooms,  which  could  rarely  be  found; 
in  the  hall ;  or  on  the  landing,  when  no  other  space  was  available. 
Sometimes  a  group  was  formed  by  the  teacher  on  the  basis  of  spe- 
cial needs,  for  extra  training  in  outlining  or  organizing  a  report  or 
reviewing  a  difficult  subject.    Frequent  individual  conferences  helped 
to  achieve  good  workmanshij),   to  clear  cloudy  understanding,  to 
Start  fresh  interest.     In  fact,  without  the  opportunity  of  doing  a 
Certain  amount  of  work  with  individuals  and  small  groups,  it  seems 
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to  me  difticult  to  maintain  in  any  group  of  pupils  a  sturdy  vitality 
and  indei)endence  of  thought  and  a  sense  of  thoroughness  and  fme- 
ness  of  technique. 

Always  we  tried  to  make  it  possible  for  the  people  in  the  class 
to  see  for  themselves  the  life  lived  by  human  beings,  rather  than 
to  memorize  abstract  conclusions.  We  tried  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  realize  some  of  the  actual  relations  between  actual  human 
beings  and  their  government,  to  gain  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
many  peoples  who  all  together  make  uj)  present-day  America,  to 
become  aware  of  the  legend  and  literature  that  have  grown  out  of 
the  life  of  nations  in  the  making,  to  realize  the  necessity  of  a  sound 
basis  for  judgment  and  of  gcxxl  workmanship  in  thinking,  and  to 
begin  to  form  a  point  of  view  about  commimity  problems  which 
will  help  them  to  become  intelligent  citizens. 

Perhai)s  the  most  immediate  reason  for  the  existence  of  a 
course  of  this  sort-  -and  its  inherent  values  are  latent  also  in  much 
of  the  unrealized  material  of  history  and  daily  experience  and  liter- 
ature-is the  arrangement  of  the  average  high  school  curriculum. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  ideals  form  and  change  rapidly,  many 
school  children  -at  least  tlir)se  who  are  working  toward  college — 
are  spending  the  greater  ])art  of  their  time  in  studying  subjects 
which  olVer  ''mental  discii)linc."  the  training  of  memory,  abstract 
loj^ic,  and  individual  skill,  rather  than  social  miderstanding.  Work 
in  foreign  languages  seems  to  be  at  this  stage  largely  a  technical 
matter  of  grammar  and  vocabulary.  This,  with  the  required  mathe- 
matics, consume^  about  two-thirds  of  the  children's  study  time. 
Until  this  condition  be  changed,  is  it  not  iinjHTative  that  the  remain- 
ing one-third  shall  be  full  of  rich  content  which  will  expand  the 
horizon  of  human  experience  and  (|nicken  the  imagination? 
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Coronado,  and  Pizarro,  on  the  one  hand,  with  their  hundreds  of 
armed  men  going  forth  to  conquer  and  exact  tribute,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  little  band  of  seven  T^renchmen  in  two  bark 
canoes,  with  prayer-book  and  calumet,  welcomed  and  feasted  by 
their  savage  friends  from  Green  Buy  to  the  Arkansas.  The 
former  fought  their  way  and  left  desolation  and  hatred  in  their 
track.  The  gentle  and  devoted  Father  Manjuette  was  safer  than 
if  he  had  had  an  army  of  ten  thousand  to  accompany  him  through 
the  wilderness  of  savage  Indians.  Yet  the  innocence  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  Fray  Padilla  ended  in  his  martyrdom.  La  Salle 
dreamed  of  a  great  French  Mississippi  \'alley  that  would  have 
made  France  paramoimt  in  North  America.  While  Columbus 
had  innumerable  followers  who  have  worked  out  his  ideas  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways  for  centuries,  La  Salle's  aims  were 
abandoned  bv  the  French,  and  the  dream  never  came  true. 

The  character  of  Cai)tain  John  Smith  shows  many  analogies 
and  correspondences  with  that  of  Ivoosevelt.  Both  were  pre- 
eminently men  of  action,  who  could  get  things  done,  whose 
careers  show  startling  instances  of  good  luck  or  happy  coinci- 
dences because  they  were  always  ready  to  respond  when  fortune 
offered.  Thev  both  roamed  the  wide  world  in  search  of  adven- 
ture.  They  were  always  dominant  wherever  they  were.  They 
turned  misfortune  very  frequently  into  great  good  fortune.  They 
are  both  heroes  whose  names  will  always  sotmd  stirring  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  school  age. 

What  is  it  in  a  leader  that  commands  the  loyalty  of  his 
followers?  The  children,  from  their  standpoint,  have  answered 
this  question  in  pari.  Tt  is  bravery,  unselfishness,  kindness,  and 
sympathy ;  it  is  tlrmness,  sincerity,  and  perseverance.  The  leader 
must  be  able  to  get  things  done ;  he  must  be  resourceful  and 
self-confident,  must  have  commanding  presence  and  personal 
magnetism.  lie  must  be  al)le  to  decide  promptly  and  justly,  and 
not  waver.  Some  of  the  leaders  had  bosom  friends  who  doubled 
their  effectiveness.  Thus  La  .^alle  v.as  aidccl  bv  Tonti.  Macrellan 
was  able  to  do  much  more,  because  of  his  team  work  with 
Francisco  Serrano.  Roosevelt  and  Taft  for  a  time  were  such 
congenial  spirits  that  both  did  more  together  than  they  c(»ul(l 
accomplish  when  separated.  Lenine  and  Trotsky  at  present  owe 
much  of  their  success  to  the  fact  that  they  supplement  each  other 
in  their  abilities. 
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of  ideals  thai  may  become  the  controlling  motives  of  later  life. 
Many  a  pupil  is  stirred  to  the  adoption  of  ideas  and  purposes  by 
**the  Vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  wonder  "that  would  be."  He 
passes  in  review  great  aims,  dynamic  ideas,  and  worthy  but  still 
unachieved  purposes.  There  is  born  in  him  a  lasting  resolve 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  good  and  worthy 
aim.  Such  an  influence  possesses  enduring  effect.  To  choose, 
for  study,  character  types  of  pregnant  power  is  a  great  problem 
of  the  curriculum.  Certain  men  realize  great  developing  ideas, 
and  their  deeds  illustrate  such  aims.  Columbus'  idea  of  sailing 
west  to  reach  the  east  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  that  we  find 
in  all  the  range  of  history.  Captain  Cook  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  great  British  Empire,  in  Australasia. 

By  comparison  we  see  rcseml>lances  in  the  midst  of  striking 
contrasts.  Nothing  is  more  suggestive  of  new  ideas  than  com- 
parison of  situations,  in  order  both  to  see  wherein  there  are 
resemblances  and  also  to  note  the  differences.  To  train  judg- 
ment it  is  necessary  to  compare  events  and  purposes,  noting 
carefully  their  resemblances  and  differences.  Children  reflect 
opinions  of  the  teacher,  but  they  nevertheless  put  much  original- 
ity into  their  own  opinions,  for  it  is  often  easier  to  be  original 
and  inconsistent  than  to  apply  any  abstract  principles  con- 
sistently. 1  do  not  know  of  anything  more  interesting  to  young 
or  old  than  tiu-so  comj)arisons  that  illumine  history  and  make  it 
possible  to  understand  one  age  or  event  by  its  likeness  to  another. 
Historv  does  rei)eat  itself  in  never-ending  variations. 

Tlic  explorations  an<l  discoveries  are  part  of  the  eflfort  of 
the  human  race  to  study  the  threat  wc^rld.  The  interest  and  the 
value  of  {hi"^c  jirrcat  adventun^s  for  us  today  lie.  not  in  treating 
them  as  isolate*!  facts  u\  liistory.  l)Ut  in  ^tuclyin<^  them  in  their 
relations.  Columbus'  work  cannot  lie  ])ro|KTly  luiderstood  with- 
out learn ini^  somctliin^^  (.)f  Marco  i"'olo's  an<l  Ma.qfellan's.  While 
Wasliinji^ton  and  Lincoln  were  to  nie  sup<Tnien,  to  whom  I  did 
not  aj)|>lv  the  stan^lards  of  rijirht  and  wroni^,  they  had  little  influ- 
ence with  nie.  It  was  the  contrast  o\  Xapojeon  with  Washing- 
ton, the  comparison  of  Roosevelt  with  Lincoln,  that  made  all 
f(nir  human  and  intelli.q;iMe  as  well  ;is  full  of  interest.  Marquette 
never  used  to  interest  me  much,  so  long  as  his  exi)loratioii  of 
the  Mississipjn  was  the  chief  fact  T  knew.  Interest  grew  from 
the    contrast    between    the    expeditions    of    De    Soto,    Cortez. 
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^oronado,  and  Pizarro,  on  the  one  hand,  with  their  hundreds  of 
firmed  men  going  forth  to  conquer  and  exact  tribute,  and  on  the 
<jther  hand  the  Httle  band  of  seven  ]^>enchmen  in  two  bark 
canoes,  with  prayer-book  and  cahnnet,  welcomed  and  feasted  by 
iheir  savage  friends  from  Green  Hay  to  the  Arkansas.  The 
former  fought  their  way  and  left  desohition  and  hatred  in  their 
track.  The  gentle  and  devoted  I'ather  Manjuettc  was  safer  than 
if  he  had  had  an  army  of  ten  thousand  to  accompany  him  through 
the  wilderness  of  savage  Indians.  Vet  tlu!  innocence  and  self- 
sacriticc  of  Frav  Padilla  ended  in  his  martvrdom.  La  Salle 
dreamed  of  a  great  French  Mississippi  \'allcy  that  would  have 
made  France  paramount  in  North  America.  While  Columbus 
had  innumerable  followers  who  have  worked  out  his  ideas  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways  for  centuries,  La  Salle's  aims  were 
abandoned  by  the  French,  and  the  dream  never  came  true. 

The  character  of  Captain  John  Smith  shows  many  analogies 
and  correspondences  with  that  of  Roosevelt.  Both  were  pre- 
eminently men  of  action,  who  could  get  things  done,  whose 
careers  show  startling  instances  of  good  luck  or  happy  coinci- 
dences because  they  were  always  ready  to  respond  when  fortune 
offered.  Thev  both  roamed  the  wide  world  in  search  of  adven- 
ture.  They  were  always  dominant  wherever  they  were.  Thev 
turned  misfortune  very  frequently  into  great  good  fortune.  They 
are  both  heroes  whose  names  will  always  sound  stirrini^  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  school  age. 

What  is  it  in  a  leader  that  commands  the  loyalty  of  his 
followers?  The  children,  from  tlioir  standjxnnt,  liavc  answered 
this  question  in  part.  It  is  braxcry,  uns<'ltlshnes>.  kindness,  and 
sympathy;  it  is  firmness,  sinceritx ,  and  nersexerance.  The  leader 
nnist  be  able  to  get  thin^rs  done:  lie  must  ])e  resom-ceful  and 
self-confident,  nnist  have  eomniandini::  presence  and  ])ersonal 
magnetism.  lie  must  be  able  to  deride  i)rr>m|">tl\'  and  in<tly,  and 
not  waver.  Some  of  the  leaders  liad  bosom  friend^  a\1io  doubled 
their  eft'ectiveness.  Thn^  La  Salle  was  aided  by  Tonli.  Maij^cdlan 
was  able  to  do  much  nir>re,  because  «tf  h\>  team  work  with 
Francisco  Serrano.  I\oose\elt  and  Tat't  for  a  time  \\ere  -uch 
congenial  spirits  that  l)oth  did  more  toilet lier  than  tliey  eould 
accomplish  when  separated.  Lenine  an(l  Trotsky  at  juasent  owe 
much  of  their  success  to  the  fart  that  they  snpjdement  eacdi  other 
in  their  abilities. 
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This  is   the   way  fifth-grade   children  express   their   judgment 
of  the  qualities  needed  in  a  leader: 

A  leader  must  be  brave,  smart,  original,  and  have  command  over  his 
men.  A. 

A  leader  sbould  be  brave  and   wise.  B. 

A  leader  must  be  kind  to  his  men.  He  must  be  able  to  make  his  men 
obey  him.     He  must  have  experience  to  fill  his  position  well.  P. 

A  leader  should  be  true  to  his  men,  and  the  men  should  be  true  to 
him.  P. 

A  leader  should  be  kind  and  helpful  to  his  followers.  He  should  be 
brave,  unselfish,  clear-headed,  and  thoughtful.  F. 

A  leader  should  be  determined  and  not  har.sh  to  his  or  her    followers. 

M. 

A  leader  must  have  common  .sense.  i)ravery.  responsibility,  wisdom,  and 
kindness.  M. 

A  captain  has  to  have  initiative.  H. 

A  man  that  is  a  leader.  I  think,  should  l)e  brave,  kind,  unselfish,  and 
honest.  L. 

I  would  choose  a  man  or  woman  who  is  brave,  kind,  and  willing  to 
risk  his  life  for  another,  as  my  leader.  F. 

A  leader  should  have  these  (lualities:  bravery,  courage,  power  to  make 
those  under  him  obey  him.  to  be  strict  and  have  determination.  A. 

\'ery  few  cni])liasi/c'  the  moral  rightness  of  the  leader's  aim 
as  important : 

The  qualities  a  leadt-r  should  have  arc  to  be  brave  and  honest,  to  be 
willing  to  sulTer  for  liis  men.  ahvay>  do  the  right  so  that  his  men  will 
follow  him.  E. 

HI  were  to  choose  my  leader  1  would  choose  a  man  that  would  not 
think  of  himself,  but  would  see  to  do  gorul  for  his  followers;  a  man  that 
is  honest  and  brave  and  would  stand   for  the  trutii  and  be  educated.     E. 

Some    of  .  the    children    named    (»ther    children     whom     thev 
would  clioc»sc  l<>  follow  and  t^avc  ihcif  reasons: 

Of  the  children  in  my  class  I  would  ratiier  have  F.  \V.  for  my  leader. 
because  he  i«^  wise  and  would  not  lead  me  into  any  place  that  was  not 
worth  going  to.     1  would  like  an  hr)nest  leader,  ^nd  he  is  honest.  J. 

I  look  forward  to  J.  T.,  l)ecau>e  1  think  lie  i>  kind,  helpful,  brave 
unselfish,  clear-lieaded  and  thoughtful.  p 

Out  of  all  the  cla>s  1  think  H.  would  l.e  the  best  leader  because  he  is 
strong,  brave,  smart,  and  has  control  (>\er  hi>  men.  \ 

Here  are  a  few  answers  to   llu-   ([iicsiion:     Whom   do  vou 
delij^ht  lo  honor? 

I  admire  Father  Marquette  because  lie  wa>  not  selfish  and  because  he 
did  not  go  down  tlie  Mississippi  to  see  if  it  ran  into  the  Pacific  for  his 
own  good,  but  for  I'ranco.  He  did  not  ^m)  down  the  river  only  to  explore 
but  to  teach  the   Indians  of  Cnx].  j^ 
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De  Soto  was  mean  to  the  Indians,  so  that  they  did  not  like  him,  while 

Indians  loved  Father  Marquette.  £. 

The  reason  I  like  Father  Marquette  is  because  he  gave  up  his  personal 
life  and  went  through  daring  trips  to  teach  the  Indians.  H. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  is  the  man  I  most  admire.  Whatever  he  started 
"fco  do  he  always  finished.  M. 

I  admire  Roosevelt  for  his  courage,  bravery,  and  ability  to  accomplish 
"^Mrhat  he  started  out  to  do.  A. 

I  like  Roosevelt  because  he  had  much  courage  and  was  fearless  and 
1)rave.  L. 

Even  children  of  ten  judge  with  decision  when  their  minds 
are  clear  on  the  facts.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  dwell  long 
enough  on  the  type  studied  in  order  really  to  appreciate  it  con- 
cretely. This  may  take  weeks  or  even  months,  working  with  one 
great  character.  Generalizations  get  us  nowhere.  Most  text 
books,  however,  contain  only  conclusions  or  general  statements 
that  represent  the  adult  product  of  thinking.  The  children,  on 
the  other  hand,  need  the  concrete  life-experiences  to  compare  and 
pass  judgment  upon,  in  order  to  think.  It  takes  longer  than  to 
memorize  the  statements  that  others  make  about  the  hero;  but 
that  which  is  to  count  in  building  character  must  reach  the 
emotions  and  stir  the  will  to  action. 

Since  most  of  us  must  be  followers,  we  should  recognize  the 
necessary  virtues  of  the  common  man,  who  is  not  a  leader  at  all. 
The  qualities  that  the  followers  should  have,  some  children 
stated  thus: 

A  person  who  is  to  be  led  must  be  obedient,  brave,  and  steadfast.    M. 

A  leader's  men  should  not  be  fighting  among  themselves.  B. 

A  captain  has  to  have  initiative.  The  sailors  have  to  be  faithful,  and 
they  must  want  the  voyage  to  be  a  success.  E. 

If  a  leader  wants  to  have  success  he  has  to  be  honest  and  brave,  and 
his  men  should  be  of  the  same  character.  L. 

The  qualities  that  good  followers  should  have  are  braveness,  faithfulness, 
and  obdientness.  A. 

Would  the  practical  application  of  such  ideas  as  these  chil- 
dren express  purify  our  sordid  politics  and  make  for  good  citizen- 
ship? Of  course  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  expression  of  an  idea 
to  its  carrying  out.  The  worst  feature  of  our  community  life  is 
that  we  do  not  live  up  to  the  light  that  we  have.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  start  the  children  to  thinking  genuinely  and  judging 
frankly, -we  may  sometime  arrive  at  the  actual  realization  of 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ALLEGORIES  ABOUT  LINCOLN 

The  North  and  South  as  a  chain;  this  chain  broken  by  slavery;  the 
chainsmith,  Lincoln,  welding  the  chain  together;  the  things  that  hindered 
him,  such  as  a  poor  fire,  bad  tools,  etc.  W. 

We  might  call  it  a  ship,  tossed  on  the  seas,  and  have  barnacles  represent 
the  slaves,  who  are  gluing  themselves  to  the  ship  and  gradually  sinking  it, 
and  have  Lincoln  be  the  captain,  who  is  arranging  everything.  Or,  have  a 
boy  who  is  heir  to  the  throne  be  in  some  way  deprived  of  it  and  latter,  through 
his  intellect,  win  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  regain  the  throne.  Or,  we 
might  have  Lincoln  represented  by  a  stag,  which  is  chased  by  the  hounds,  and 
who  waits  until  the  right  time  and  then  gores  the  hounds  and  at  last  becomes 
the  monarch  of  the   forest.  J. 

A  man,  Lincoln,  should  be  working  on  a  bridge,  and  every  little  while 
he  would  encounter  some  difficulty.  Finally,  as  he  finished  it,  he  would 
slip  and  fall,  killing  himself  but  leaving  the  bridge  almost  complete.      J. 

Columbia  is  striving  to  keep  from  catching  the  sickness,  slavery.  A 
group  of  doctors,  representing  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  Missouri  Compromise, 
etc.,  come  in.  But  finally  the  doctors  fail,  and  they  find  that  her  left  arm, 
the  South,  will  have  to  be  cut  off.    Then  comes  Lincoln  and  saves  Columbia. 

H. 

We  might  picture  Lincoln  as  a  gardener,  watering  and  taking  care  of 
a  beautiful  flower,  the  flower  of  liberty,  and  picture  these  different  ordi- 
nances and  compromises  as  weeds  or  snakes  or  other  things  which  try  to 
kill  the  flower.  I. 

We  might  have  Lincoln  a  scale-maker.  One  side  would  weigh  more  than 
the  other,  one  side  Liberty,  the  other  War.  M. 

We  could  have  a  young  man,  representing  America,  struggling  to  gain 
a  certain  point  and  going  through  many  experiences.  At  last  he  sees  a 
shining  light,  representing  Lincoln,  who  guided  the  young  man  and  gave 
him  power  and  strength  to  carry  on  his  work  and  find  the  right  way.  This 
would  show  what  Lincoln  had  done  to  help  his  country.  P. 

LINCOLN— AN    ALLEGORY 

A  certain  man  had  a  great  estate.  And  always  he  kept  a  steward  over 
the  estate  to  tend  the  gardens,  to  care  for  the  harvests,  to  plant  orchards  and 
shade  trees,  to  welcome  all  who  came. 

And  there  came  a  day  when  he  must  choose  a  new  steward.  And  he 
bethought  himself  of  all  the  learned  men  and  they  came  unto  him.  Many 
mighty  men  came,  and  he  was  sorely  troubled,  not  knowing  whom  to  choose. 
And  there  came  also,  out  of  the  wilderness,  a  simple  man  in  rough  gar- 
ments, who  had  great  endurance,  who  was  patient  as  he  was  simple,  loving 
as  he  was  strong,  hopeful  as  he  was  humble.  So  the  master,  though  doubtful, 
decided  to  make  trial  of  the  tall,  hard-muscled,  melancholy  man,  and  send 
the  others  away.  "It  does  not  give  me  so  much  pleasure  as  I  expected," 
said  the  new  steward,  "but  do  not  send  the  others  away.  Though  they  love 
me  not,  they  shall  be  my  helpers." 
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curriculum  in  aiding  a  teacher  to  do  her  best  for  her  pupils  is 
freedom  from  departmental  work.    Another  great  advantage  is 
a  flexible  daily  program.     If  Robert's  first  remark  when  school 
opens  is,  "It's  only  a  little  more  than  a  week  to  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, and  we  haven't  even  talked  about  what  our  exercise  shall 
be,"  the  teacher  can  say,  **Very  well,  what's  your  idea?"     And 
if  he  has  been  very  much  impressed  by  the  study  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress  and  thinks  we  ought  to  write  an  allegory,  we  can  all 
make  suggestions  for  allegories,  as  the  class  did  in  1916,  choose 
one  of  them,  and  go  to  work  upon  it.    The  subject  in  which  the 
interest  is  keenest,  the  thing  for  which  the  need  is  greatest,  the 
material  which  has  a  right  to  the  freshest  attention,  determines 
what  shall  begin  the  day.     The  teacher  with  the  three  advan- 
tages, a  flexible  curriculum,  a  flexible   program,  and   a  single 
group  of  pupils  whose  entire  work  she  teaches,  or  supervises,  is 
much  to  blame  if  she  cannot  aid  her  pupils  in  their  moral  develop- 
ment.   I  have  spoken  of  giving  them  a  basis  for  moral  judgments. 
She  should  also  be  able  to  arouse  and  increase  that  courage  for 
hard  work,  for  drudgery,  if  you  will,  that  is  essential  to  useful- 
ness  in   society.     This   is   achieved   more   easily   when   the   social 
motive  for  work  is  strong — as  it  is  in  planning  an  exercise  for 
the  school  on  Lincoln, — and  when  the  subject  is  stimulating  to 
the  warmest  hero   worship  and  the  finest   love   for  humanity. 
Under  such  a  stimulus,  lazy,   self-indulgent   Jack   will   work  two 
or  three  hours,  after  reading  Vachel  Lindsay's  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln Walks  at  Midnight,"  trying  to  write  a  poem  of  his  own 
which  will  sav  that  Lincoln  mav  sleep,  for  America  will  carrv 
on  his  work.     The  teacher  should  be  able  to  awaken  pride  in 
good  work  without  any  false  stimuli;  habits  of  regular  work; 
habits  of  intensive  study  and  scorn  of  dawdling.     The   morning 
exercises  which  follow  are  evidence,  perhaps,  of  hard  work,  will- 
ing work,  and  some  power  of  moral  judgment. 

1. 

The  eighth  grade  of  1916  chose  to  write  an  allej^jory,  because 
Pilgrim's  Progress  had  especially  interested  them.  They  each 
rnade  one  or  more  suggestions,  of  which  a  few  follow.  Oi  these 
We  chose  one,  and  the  class  worked  it  oiU  to^etht^r. 
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up  the  tree,  he  struck  mightily  at  the  dangerous  limb.  Now  that  he  had  a 
chance  to  hit  it,  he  hit  it  hard.  Under  the  skilful  strokes  of  his  powerful 
ax,  the  branch  fell. 

And  though  the  gray  form  of  treachery  crept  up  behind,  and  brought 
death  to  the  fearless  steward,  yet  will  the  master  ever  hold  him  The  First 
American. 

JI. 

The  eijT^hlh  grade  of  1917  had  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
on  the  question  whether  an  American  should  pity  Lincohi.  They 
had  each  made  a  short  oration  to  the  class  on  some  aspect  of  this 
matter.  When  they  came  to  plan  their  exercise  for  the  school, 
thev  recalled  the  best  of  these  orations  and  combined  them. 
Then  they  agreed  to  write  an  introductory  paragraph  based  on 
Stanton's  words  at  Lincoln's  death  bed.  **Xo\v  he  belongs  to  the 
ages."  Every  one  did  his  best  on  this  i)aragraj)h.  and  we  col- 
laborated. We  followed  the  same  plan  for  the  concluding  para- 
graph ;  the  result  was  that,  while  only  four  people  si)oke,  all  the 
class  had  aided  in  the  composition  and  considered  the  exercise 
a  piece  of  class  work.    The  same  is  true  of  the  other  exercises. 

LIN'COLN 
Sony :     True  Freeuo.m Lowell 

Eleanor. 

All  the  long  night  after  Booth's  hateful  bullet  had  crashed  into  Lin- 
coln's brain,  men  stood  about  the  bed,  grief-stricken  and  amazed.  As  the 
last  feeble  pulse-beat  ceased  and  the  great  soul  started  on  its  journey,  Stanton 
whispered,  **Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 

Not  to  the  West,  whence  he  came,  belongs  this  rail-splitter;  it  is  not  for 
the  North  to  claim  him,  though  he  guided  them  through  four  years  of 
dreadful  war  -no,  not  even  the  Union,  which  he  loved  more  than  life  itself, 
can  say,  "He  is  ours,"  for  Lincoln  beUmgs  to  the  whole  world,  a  gentle,  sim- 
ple, great,  kindly  man  of  the  people.  Travelers  tell  of  seeing  his  picture  in 
the  huts  of  Russian  peasants.  There  must  be  some  reason  why  this  man, 
more  than  any  other  American,  belongs  to  the  ages. — why  he  is  claimed  by 
the  simi)le  people  (»f  the  whole  world. 
Frances. 

The  Gettysburg  Speech  perhaps  helps  us  to  the  reason.  We  love  it  and 
learn  it,  not  because  of  its  beauty,  its  compact  unity,  not  even  because  of 
the  wonderful  skill  which  put  into  a  three  minute  speech  the  meaning  of  the 
whr>le  great  struggle;  not  for  these  reasons  chiefly,  but  because  these  words 
could  have  come  from  one  man  only. 

What  gave  him  this  power?  We  are  wont  to  speak  pityingly  of  Lin- 
coln's childhood  and  early  surroundings.  But  in  that  quiet  forest  while  with 
mighty  swing  and  sure  stroke  he  cleft  the  rail,  or  with  hoe  and  scythe  aided 
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Thereafter,  whosoever  traveled  to  this  great  estate  saw  standing  within 
the  gate  a  man  of  tall  stature,  gaunt,  strong,  with  great  hands  which  bore 
the  mark  of  toil.  Those  that  passed  were  wont  to  laugh  and  throw  him 
taunts,  but  he  heeded  them  not.  He  felt  no  pride  in  his  high  position,  but 
with  malice  toward  none  strove  to  do  well  the  great  task  before  him. 

Upon  a  day  came  a  curious  visitor,  inquiring  about  a  great  tree  upon 
which  the  steward  was  earnestly  gazing.  "Why,"  said  he,  "do  you  fix  your 
gaze  upon  that  one  tree?  The  estate  is  great.  There  are  fair  flowers  and 
pleasant  lawns  and  many  stately  trees.  Why  is  this  one  tree  your  chief  care? 
And  why  is  your  gaze  sad  and  anxious  when  you  look  upon  it?" 

The  steward  turned  his  care-lined  face  to  the  questioner.  Then  his  eyes 
lit  with  a  quaint  humor.  He  struck  the  tree  a  loving  blow  with  his  great 
hand.  "Old  tree,"  he  said,  "why  do  I  love  thee?"  Then  turning  to  the 
questioner,  he  said,  "My  friend,  fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
planted  that  tree,  that  we,  the  people  of  this  garden,  might  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty.  It  has  withstood  storms  and  the  mighty  power  of  the 
wind;  when  yet  a  tender  shoot  a  great  fire  scorched  it;  here  worms  have 
eaten  it;  there  lightning  has  struck  it.  It  bears  scars,  bad  scars,  and  deep 
seams.  Yonder  limb  weights  it  dreadfully.  But  my  honor  defends  its  life. 
If  that  tree  of  liberty  die,  all  else  on  the  master's  estate  will  be  worthless. 
Without  the  assistance  of  the  Divine  Being  it  cannot  survive;  with  that 
assistance  it  cannot  die." 

Often  the  master  walked  about,  proudly  inspecting  his  broad  acres.  And 
often  the  steward  spoke  with  him  anxiously  concerning  the  tree.  'This  limb 
will  be  a  great  menace  to  its  life  in  time  of  storm.  A  tree  so  divided  cannot 
stand." 

But  the  master  said,  "Stay,  touch  it  not.  Would  that  it  had  been 
pruned  off  while  it  was  yet  small.  But  now  the  branch  is  almost  as  large 
as  the  tree  itself.    If  it  were  lopped  off,  I  fear  decay  and  death." 

So  the  steward  answered  patiently,  "Often  a  limb  is  amputated  to  save 
a  life.  But  a  life  is  never  given  wisely  to  save  a  limb.  If  that  branch  is 
not  dangerous,  nothing  is  dangerous.  A  bolt  from  the  sky  would  split  the 
tree  from  top  to  bottom.  Even  now  in  the  west  the  sky  is  darkening,  the 
clouds  are  low,  and  a  storm  must  come." 

And  the  storm  came.  The  windows  of  heaven  wore  opened,  and  the 
rain  poured  forth,  and  the  terrible  lightning  and  thunder  were  released. 
The  owner  became  sorely  frightened,  and  rushed  to  the  steward,  and  was 
very  wroth  with  him,  and  gave  harsh  orders,  and  upbraided  him.  But  while 
the  owner  in  terror  raged,  the  steward's  face  was  calm,  though  sad.  With 
steady  eyes  he  stepped  firmly  to  the  aid  of  his  friend  the  tree. 

In  the  fury  and  wildness  of  the  tempest,  the  tree  shook  wildly.  The 
owner  kept  shouting,  but  the  steward  heard  him  not.  He  knew  the  danger 
and  stood  face  to  face  with  the  storm.  A  flash  of  lightning  illumined  the 
strong  determined  face,  and  the  great  man  stood  in  the  wild  wind.  By  the 
blinding  glare  he  saw  more  clearly  that  ihc  limb  must  fall.  "It  is  dangerous," 
he  said,  "but  we  must  get  at  that  branch ;  we  must  strike  it  off,  or  the  whole 
tree  will  go."     Amidst  the  fearful  hurricane  he  pulled  himself  laboriously 
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up  the  tree,  he  struck  mightily  at  the  dangerous  limb.    Now  that  he  had  a  --^^ 

chance  to  hit  it,  he  hit  it  hard.     Under  the  skilful  strokes  of  his  powerful  ^^ 
ax,  the  branch  fell. 

And  though  the  gray  form  of  treachery  crept   up  behind,  and  brought       ^  ^ 

death  to  the  fearless  steward,  yet  will  the  master  ever  hold  him  The  First  r^^ 
American. 

II. 

The  eighth  grade  of  1917  had  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion  ^^ 
on  the  question  whether  an  American  should  pity  Lincoln.  They  ^-^ 
had  each  made  a  short  oration  to  the  class  on  some  aspect  of  this  -?= 
matter.  When  they  came  to  plan  their  exercise  for  the  school, 
thev  recalled  the  best  of  these  orations  and  combined  them. 
Then  they  agreed  to  write  an  introductory  paragraph  based  on  J 
Stanton's  words  at  Lincoln's  death  bed,  "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ' 
ages."  J^^very  one  did  his  best  on  this  paragraph,  and  we  col- 
laborated. We  fc^llowed  the  same  j^lan  for  the  concluding  para- 
graph ;  the  result  was  that,  while  only  four  i)eople  spoke,  all  the 
class  had  aided  in  the  composition  and  considered  the  exercise 
a  piece  of  class  work.    I'he  same  is  true  of  the  other  exercises. 

IJNXOLN 
Somj:     Truk   Freedom Lowell 

Eleanor. 

All  the  \o\v^  night  after  liootli's  hateful  l)ullet  had  crashed  into  Lin- 
coln's brain,  men  stood  aliont  the  bed.  grief-stricken  and  amazed.  As  the 
last  feeble  pulse-beat  ceased  and  llie  great  s«>ul  started  on  its  journey,  Stanton 
whisjiered,  "Now  be  l)elongs  to  the  ages.'" 

Not  to  tlie  West,  whence  lie  came,  belongs  lliis  rail-splitter;  it  is  not  for 
the  North  to  claim  bim.  tboiigb  be  guided  them  through  four  years  of 
dreadful  war  no,  nr)t  even  tlie  Union,  wliicb  be  loved  more  than  life  itself, 
can  say.  "He  is  ours."  for  Lincoln  belong>  to  tlie  whole  world,  a  gentle,  sim- 
ple, great,  kindly  man  of  the  people.  Travelers  tell  of  seeing  his  picture  in 
the  huts  of  Ru>sian  peasants.  There  nui-t  be  some  reason  why  this  man, 
more  than  any  otlier  American.  l)elong>  to  the  ages. — why  he  is  claimed  by 
the  simple  peopk-  of  the  whole  world. 
Frances. 

The  (ieilysburg  Speech  ])erbaps  helps  u^  to  the  reason.  We  love  it  and 
learn  it,  not  because  of  it^  beauty,  its  compact  unity,  not  even  because  of 
the  wonderful  skill  which  put  into  a  three  minute  >peecli  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  great  struggle;  not  for  these  rea>ons  cbielly.  but  because  these  words 
could  have  come  from  t)ne  man  onl\. 

What  gave  him  this  power?  We  are  wont  to  speak  i>ityingly  of  Lin- 
coln's childhood  and  early  surroundings.  But  in  that  (piiet  forest  while  with 
mighty  swing  and  sure  stroke  be  cleft  the  rail,  or  with  hoe  and  scythe  aided 
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his  father  to  gain  bread  in  the  wilderness,  there  was  time  for  great  thoughts 
to  grow  and  ripen.  Can  we  doubt  that  forest  and  field  helped  to  fit  him  for 
the  great  task  lying  before  him?  Can  we  doubt  that  this  hard  labor  gave 
him  respect  for  labor,  made  him  unwilling  that  the  tcil  of  any  man, 
black  or  white,  should  be  unrequited?  No  one  was  so  earnest  in  his  resolve 
"that  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  should  not 
perish  from  the  earth."  Can  we  pity  him  for  surroundings  that  gave  him 
such  sympathy  with  the  common  man?  *'I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
25  years  ago  I  was  a  hired  laborer,  mauling  rails,  at  work  on  a  flat  boat — 
just  what  might  happen  to  any  poor  man's  son.  I  want  every  man  to  have 
a  chance  to  better  his  condition."  Lincoln  believed  that  all  men  arc  created 
equal;  that  the  poor,  uneducated,  hard-toiling  slave  had  a  right  to  a  chance 
to  better  his  condition.  He  himself  had  labored  hard  and  his  sympathy  went 
out  to  labor,  and  he  felt  as  not  many  others  did  that  the  slave  should  be  free. 
He  trusted  the  people  with  whom  he  had  lived  and  labored.  "None,"  he 
says,  "are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from  poverty 
—none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have  not  earned." 
He  believed  that  the  people  can  rule  and  must  rule.  He  says,  "Why  should 
there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  peoples?  Is 
there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?"  The  Gettysburg  Speech  shows 
us  that  because  of  this  noble  democracy,  this  belief  in  the  people,  Lincoln 
belongs  to  the  ages  1 
Samantha. 

Gettysburg  Speech. 
Fred. 

Lincoln's  childhood,  was  that  unfortunate?  Surely  the  trip  across  the 
broad  Ohio  and  into  the  Indian  wilderness  was  a  joy.  The  outdoor  life 
was  not  a  misfortune.  And  we  cannot  forget  that  the  move  from  Kentucky 
to  Indiana  was  a  move  from  a  slave  state  to  the  northwest  territory  where 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  could  ever  exist;  where  the  free 
man  could  overcome  poverty  by  honest  labor.  When  Lincoln  quotes  "All 
nien  are  created  equal,*'  what  does  it  mean?  It  means  that  where  he  grew 
into  manhood  all  men  were  e(iual.  No  master  said  his  servants  were  of  a 
lower  race  than  himself.  That  sturdy  childhood  taught  the  boy  that  all  men 
arc  created  equal.  Was  a  childhood  tliat  could  teach  such  a  great  lesson 
Mrhoily  unfortunate? 

Looking  at  many  another  hoy  we  might  say.  "How  unfortunate!  Hooks 
So  easy  to  get  and  so  many!  Schools  and  teachers  so  numerous!  Money  so 
Plentiful!  Excitement  so  constant!  Everything  so  easy  to  get  except  ambi- 
tion 1    Who  is  most  fortunate?" 

We  have  said  that  we  can  scarcely  think  Lincoln  unfortunate  in  his 
Surroundings.  His  surroundings  were  there  not  to  hinder  but  to  help  him. 
behind  each  blow  of  his  axe  was  the  great  determination  to  make  good. 
-^nd  it  was  this  determination  to  make  good  that  at  length  kept  the  Union 
together  and  set  the  slaves  free. 

Shall  we  say  that  his  education  was  unfortunate  when  his  hard  struggle 
tiaught  him  to  be  self-reliant?     What  i*^  education?     Lincoln  j^rew  up  among 
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people  who  were  poor,  uneducated,  and  unwilling  to  learn.  But  he  was 
different.  Everything  educated  him.  Close  contact  with  his  rough  neighbors 
taught  him  to  understand  human  nature.  Can  the  boy  who  for  twenty  miles 
around  his  home  had  trudged  in  search  of  hooks  remain  uneducated?  Lin- 
coln was  poor  in  material  things  but  rich  in  ambition.  Ambition  taught  him 
never  to  be  content  with  what  he  had  learned,  but  always  to  strive  to  learn 
more.    That  is  education. 

Shall  we  say  that  he  was  homely — that  in  appearance  at  least  he  was 
unfortunate?    Not  so.     Looking  at  his  picture  your  heart  seems  to  go  oat 
toward  him.    Well  known  artists  say  that  his  face  had  all  the  lines  of  beauty. 
It  had  all  the  lines  of  kindness  also. 
Arthur. 

What  Lincoln  gained  he  gained  by  struggle.  Cold,  hungry,  in  a  wretched 
backwoods  cabin,  Lincoln  cast  these  hardships  aside.  But  though  he  cast 
them  aside  for  the  moment,  the  struggle  made  a  mark  upon  him,  and  when 
he  left  behind  the  forest  and  the  cabin,  he  took  with  him  the  power  they 
gave  him. 

We  admire  Lincoln  for  his  courage,  putting  before  the  people,  at  the 
risk  of  political  disaster,  such  a  speech  as,  "A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand;  I  believe  this  nation  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
c»nd  half  free."  We  admire  his  modesty:  *The  world  will  little  note  nor 
long  remember  what  wc  say  here"  are  words  the  world  will  never  forget. 
We  admire  Iiis  perseverance,  his  honesty,  his  sincerity,  his  simplicity.  What 
other  man  ever  rose  through  every  class,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
without  a  thuught  of  his  own  glory?  But  above  all,  in  this  time  of  world 
war,  we  admire  him  for  his  fairness,  his  sense  of  justice.  In  his  second 
inaugural  address,  he  blamed  both  the  North  and  South — the  South  for  its 
persistence  in  holding  slaves;  the  North  for  its  delay  in  driving  slaves  out 
of  the  land.  He  seemed  to  be  far  above  the  ordinary  routine  of  life.  He 
looked  down  on  both  sides,  and  he  judged  fairly.  "Both  read  the  same  Bible," 
he  said,  "and  pray  to  the  same  God." 

III. 

The  play  which  follows,  The  Liberator,  was  written  by  the 
eighth  grade  of  1915,  at  the  request  of  the  Printing  Department, 
to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  press.  Its  composition  took  a 
long  time,  and  was  possible  only  because  of  the  background 
the  class  had  gained  in  six  weeks'  earnest  work  on  Lincoln's  life 
and  times.  The  eighth  grade  of  1918  chose  to  repeat  it  for  the 
Lincoln  Kxercise. 

THE   LIBERATOR 

SCENK   I. 

(A  Street  in  Boston — 1850.    A  Boy  Selling  Papers.) 
Hopkins.    Here,  boy,  give  me  a  paper.    I  said  a  paper,  not  the  Liberator! 
Tim.     Here   you   are.     Thank   j'ou,    sir.      Paper?      Papers!     Courier, 
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Transcript.    News  1     Papers  1 

Hezckiah  Jenkins  (hesitating  before  stand).  What  papers  are  you  selling, 
son? 

Tim.    Liberator,  sir,  Transcript. 

McCarthy.  Here,  boy,  give  this  gentleman  a  real  paper.  Give  him  a 
€^ouricr. 

Bradley.    Don't  you  do  it,  Tim.    Hand  out  the  Liberator. 

Tim.    Yes,  sir.    Only  have  a  few  more  left. 

Hisekiah  Jenkins.    Who  is  the  publisher  of  this  Liberator? 

McCarthy.  A  fellow  named  Garrison,  a  raving  maniac  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  All  day  he  sits  in  a  dirty  little  hole  that  he  calls  the  office  of  the 
Ubtrator,  and  sets  up  his  worn-out  old  type.  There  aren't  two  men  in  Bos- 
ton who  wouldn't  pull  a  rope  to  stretch  his  neck. 

Bradley,  It's  false  1  There  aren't  two  other  men  in  the  country  who 
could  persevere  under  the  public  ridicule  Garrison  gets.  (Picks  up  Libera* 
tor.)  All  these  twenty  years  Garrison  himself  has  been  a  slave.  He  is  the 
kiiid  of  man  that  ought  to  be  appreciated  and  loved,  but  he  is  hated  and 
ihnnned.  Look  at  the  motto  of  the  Liberator,  "Our  Country  is  the  World; 
Our  G>untrymen  are  Mankind." 

Mr,  Thomas.  You  are  right.  Garrison  is  striving  for  a  goal  so  far 
bcjrond  common  men  we  can't  see  its  glory.  He's  above  the  mock  of  men; 
he  sees  before  him  a  perfect  land  of  freedom,  and  he  strives  toward  it, 
tfaongh  we  all  pull  back.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  works  day  after  day 
to  get  out  the  Liberator.  Every  free  man  in  America  is  suffering  with  the 
slaves,  while  human  beings  are  being  held  by  their  brothers  as  if  they  were 
dogs. 

Hopkins.  Dogs?  Garrison  is  a  hound.  He  is  ruining  this  country  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  ignorant  blacks.  Is  that  justice?  The  slave  may  deserve 
freedom,  but  the  welfare  of  our  country  comes  first.  He  is  doing  this  only 
to  make  money— money  I 

Thomas.  Ruining  our  country,  indeed!  Mr.  Garrison  is  ruining  him- 
self. Though  he  has  not  a  cent,  he  stands  for  the  right.  Though  thousands 
are  against  him,  he  fights  on.  How  long  will  civilized  countries  trade  with 
a  free  country  that  sells  men  like  dogs?  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  slaves 
be  free.    Garrison  is  God's  messenger. 

Wilson.    Who  is  this  Garrison? 

James.  .  Who  is  he?  He's  the  man  who  is  stirring  up  the  country. 
He's  the  man  that  is  making  the  North  hate  the  South  and  the  South  hate 
the  North.  He*s  the  man  that's  spoiling  business  and  splitting  parties.  And 
why  is  he  doing  it?  Because  he  thinks  that  our  constitution  is  a  covenant 
with  hell.  And  so  he  runs  this  crazy  paper  and  makes  his  living  by  trying 
to  cheat  southern  gentlemen  of  their  maintenance.  Yes,  who's  Garrison? 
He's  a  rat,  a  dirty  rat,  and  he  chooses  that  way  of  making  his  living. 

Bradley.  Look  here.  You  can  say  all  you  like  against  Garrison's  cause, 
tliat's  your  privilege,  but  you  can't  attack  his  character.  Garrison's  open 
%nd  above-board;  he's  working  heart  and  soul  for  the  blacks,  and  when  the 
time  comes  hell  free  them. 
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McCarthy.  So  we  have  part  of  the  uiulcrground  railway  corporation 
here  ? 

Bradley.  Ves,  sir,  you  have.  If  you  keep  us  from  doing  the  right  above 
the  ground,  we'll  do  it  underground. 

Hczckiah  Jenkins  (to  Citizen).  Are  you  for  the  niggers,  too,  sir? 
Wilson.  Sir,  I  am  for  anything  that  helps  our  country  to  improve  and 
progress,  but  I  do  not  think  that  stirring  up  hatred  within  her  boundaries  will 
help  to  preserve  her  from  the  hatred  that  is  ever  without.  Therefore,  I 
say,  let  the  slaves  be  slaves  if  it  helps  our  country.  In  no  time  at  all  the 
slavery  question  has  gone  from  had  to  worse.  We  were  a  prosperous, 
peaceful  country.  We  are  now  divided  into  two  factions,  each  hating  the 
other,  each  jealous  of  the  other. 

Bradley.  And  do  you  think  that  it  does  help  our  country  to  have  these 
poor  wretches  toiling  in  bondage,  making  the  working  whites  despised  and 
the  gentlemen  useless  snobs?  Do  you  think  it  is  worthy  of  our  country  to 
pose  as.  free  and  hold  human  beings  in  cruel  bondage? 

McCarthy.  And  if  the  nigger  was  free,  what  would  he  do  but  hinder 
the  country,  ruin  the  white  laborer  who  will  not  work  for  low  wages?  And 
what  kind  of  citizen  will  he  make? 

7'////.     Same  kind  you've  taught  him  to  make. 
Bradley.     Right(» !    This  thing  has  got  to  come  sometime. 
Webster.     lUit   1  say  it  doesn't  have  to  come. 
McCarthy.     It'll  dissolve  the  country  if  it  does. 

Thomas.  It  will  unite  the  country  if  it  does.  Our  country  at  the 
pre.sent  time  is  at  a  grave  crisis,  brother  is  turning  against  brother,  family 
is  turning  against  family,  and  the  cause  is  simply  this,  that  there  are  a  few 
people,  too  many,  who  think  that  they  are  better  than  others  who  are  of  a 
dilTerent  race.  Is  it  pn^sible  that  in  this  century  a  man  is  beaten  like  a 
hound?  Is  it  pos.sibk-  to  conceive  the  pain  and  agony  of  that  cutting,  biting 
rawhide  whip?  The  day  will  come,  and  come  soon,  when  the  question  will 
be  decided.     <  iod   holp  the   rij.iht. 

Ilczekiah  Jenkins.  How  does  Mr.  (iarri>on  dare  i)rint  this  paper  when 
he  has  so  many  hitter  om-mics? 

Stick)iry.  Why  should  he  be  afraid  of  an>  man  living?  This  is  a  free 
country.     We   stand    for   free  religion,    free   speech,  a   free  press. 

Thomas.     Ay,  and   free  men.     Nothing  in  this  world  or  the  next  could 
dissuade  (iarrison   t'roni  publishing  this  i)ai)er  and  preaching  freedom..    He  is 
ctinstani   in   purj)()<;e.   though   in   dan«:{T   of   his   life.      lUdieve   me.  Garrison's 
name  will  ring  down  the  ages.     He  and  lii>  paper  eaiuiot  ])erish. 
Haker.      Here.  boy.  a   Courier. 

.hithotiy.  I'd  like  to  choke  <^iarris()n  to  death  and  dump  his  press  into 
the  river.  Here.  boy.  I'll  give  you  twice  what  yMU  make  if  you  will  quit 
handing  out  that  Liberator  all  the  time. 

Tim.     It's  a  mighty  tine  little  she<-t.     Sells  i)retty  liood.     Kxtra  I     Extra  I 
All  about  the  gold  in  California.     Transcript,  ioiirier! 
l^hillips.     Have  yon  a  Liberator,  boy? 
Tim.     Sure,   and    I'm  one   myself.     Here  you   are.     Anything  else,    sir? 
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Transcript,  Courier,  all  about  the  gold  in  California!     Extra  1 
Anthony.    Transcript ,  please. 

Tim.     Say,   Mr.  Anthony,  they  say  a   fellow  out  in   California  dug  up 
thirty  thousands  dollars  with  his  pen  knife.     But  I  bet  you  could  do  it  with 
your  tongue.     (Enter  Quaker  woman.)    Want  a  paper,  ma'am? 
Mrs.  Penn.    Yes,  Tim. 

Tim.    Lots  of  news  today.     All  about  the  gold  in  California.    Are  you 
tliinkin'  of  goin'  out  there,  ma'am? 

Mrs.  Penn.  Ay,  Tim,  I'd  gladly  go,  if  it  would  help  to  make  California 
^  free  state.  We  call  this  a  free  country,  Tim,  Init  does 'thee  think  it  is  so 
'^^i'hen  half  of  our  states  have  slaves? 

7'iwi.    I  don't,  ma'am.    You  haven't  told  me  what  paper  'tis  you're  want- 
Bsig.      But,   sure,   I   don't  need   to   ask.     Here   is   the   latest   edition   of   the 
•^^ibcrator.    Thank  you,  ma'am.    Gold,  gold  in  California.    Extra  paper! 
Sherman.    What  papers,  Tim? 

Tim  (winking  at  crowd).    Liberator,  sir.      Trans — 
Sherman.    Liberator,  the  Devil! 
Tim.     Liberator!     Transcript! 
Sherman.    Don't  say  Liberator  to  me  again. 
Tim.    Huh !     It's  a  paper  that  takes  brains  to  run. 

Sherman.     Oh,  brains!     The  editor's  a  very   intelligent  man.     Making 
l^caps  of  money  out  of  it,  too. 

Stickney.     This   paper   makes   me    fee!    more   every   week   that   we   arc 
l^ampering  our  race,  as  well  as  the  blacks.  l)y  slavery. 

Phillips.  Yes,  and  the  longer  we  keep  them  slaves,  the  less  able  they 
5are  to  be  free. 

Sherman.  These  radicals  divide  the  countrv  and  make  each  side  hate 
the  other.  Why,  their  howling  has  already  lost  a  thousand  votes  for  our 
^arty.    A  nice  paper  to  be  sold  in  the  streets  of  Boston ! 

Tim.  Sure,  people  come  and  buy  a  paper,  and  the  first  tiling  I  know 
they  come  back  and  throw  it  in  my  face.     Then  I  sell  it  again. 

Webster.  The  slaves  are  personal  property,  such  as  no  man  has  a  right 
Xo  take  away.  Garri.son  is  like  a  fire  on  a  great  prairie.  He  must  be 
stopped  without  delay,  or  we  .shall  see  the  nation  in  a  l)laze. 

Phillips.  Every  word  that  that  man  writes  is  true.  This  is  supposed  to 
"he  a  free  country,  but  do  you  suppose  we  can  make  it  s(^  when  almost  one- 
third  of  our  population  is  in  bondage? 

IVilson.  I  believe  in  gradual  emancipation.  Set  the  young  negroes  free 
and  educate  them.  But  do  you  think  it  will  help  our  country  to  free  all  the.se 
old  ignorant  blacks? 

Sherman.  This  paper  has  been  i^«>ing  on  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Must 
we  tolerate  this  disgrace  to  I>oston?  I  stand  for  the  good  of  l»oston — for  the 
good  of  its  citizens.     I  .say  this  paper  is  a  disgrace. 

Webster.  The  other  day  a  man  from  St.  Louis  came  t«.)  ^ec  me.  He 
jeered,  "How  is  your  little  comic  paper,  the  Liberator/  In  St.  Loui.s  when  we 
mention  Boston,  we  always  get  a  laugh."  Shall  this  be  said  of  our  Boston? 
We  ought  to  take  his  press  and  pull  it  up  by  a  pulley,  put  him  under,  and 
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let  the  rope  go. 

McCarthy.  Let's  ask  Mr.  Anthony  what  he  thinks.  Mr.  Anthony  is 
candidate  for  Congress  from  our  district.    We  ought  to  know  his  view. 

Hopkins,  Hanson  and  Others.    Speech,  speech,  Anthony  1 

Anthony.    You  wish  me  to  speak  to  you? 

Crowd.    Yes.    Speech,  speech! 

Anthony.  Fellow  citizens,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  said  on  this  subject.     You  feel  that — 

Webster.    The  slaves  are  property. 

Stickney.    The  slaves  are  human  beings. 

Wilson.    Our  country  comes  first. 

Anthony.  And  I  feel  the  same.  I  say  the  thing  speaks  for  itself.  It  is 
not  only  the  question  of  slavery  that  confronts  us,  it  is  not  only  the  question 
of  the  welfare  of  Boston,  but  it  is  the  question  of  the  safety  of  our  country. 
Here  is  this  man  Garrison,  stirring  up  hatred,  striving  to  separate  our  people, 
to  weaken  our  defenses  against  foreign  nations.  What  is  there  to  be  said 
about  this? 

Mob.    Nothing!    Do  something!    Stop  him! 

Anthony.     Those  negroes  will  work  for  low  wages,  starvation  wages. 

Laborer.    Down  with  the  niggers! 

Anthony.  If  the  South  is  on  hostile  terms  with  us  they  will  not  trade 
with  us. 

Merchant.     Down  with  the  niggers  1 

Anthony.  If  they  are  estranged  from  us,  they  will  send  their  cotton  to 
England. 

Manufacturer.     Down   with   the   niggers! 

Anthony.  And  the  North  itself  will  be  turbulent.  We  shall  not  have 
unity  of  feeling. 

Politician.    Down  with  the  niggers ! 

Laborer.    Down  with  the  Liberator!    It  will  ruin  us. 

Anthony.  Look  at  our  country?  Peaceful  and  progressing  rapidly. 
What  will  happen  when  all  those  niggers  are  let  loose?  What  will  happen 
when  we  are  divided  in  two,  when  our  trade  is  divided,  when  our  laborers 
and  their  families  are  starving?  Men  of  Boston,  you  know  Garrison;  you 
know  the  Liberator.  But  I  am  thinking  of  the  merchant;  I  am  thinking  of 
the  laborer.  If  Garrison  has  his  way,  there  will  be  war.  I  need  not,  I  trust, 
remind  you  of  our  hard  struggle  for  liberty  and  how  our  fathers  framed  the 
constitution.  This  man  Garrison  tore  up  the  constitution  because  it  did  not 
abolish  slavtry.  He  is  the  man  that  is  goiii^  to  bring  a  great  war  on  America. 
Every  man  that  would  have  the  country  live,  stop  and  think.  Let  the 
South  refuse  to  trade  with  us,  and  wliat  will  that  mean?  It  will  mean  bank- 
ruptcy, strikes,  public  disgrace.  Garrison's  work  will  make  trouble  with  the 
South. 

Cmivd.    Down  with  Garrison! 

Anthony.    Fellow  citizens,  do  you  love  your  country? 

Crowd.    Yes,  yes! 

Anthony.    You  all  shout  "Yes,"  but  Garrison  is  against  his  country,  our 
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country. 

Crowd.    Let's  mob  him. 

Anthony,  It's  a  disgrace  to  Boston.  Every  loyal  citizen  should  think  so. 
Garrison  may  mean  well,  but  is  Boston,  is  our  country,  to  be  ruined  by  well- 
meaning  lunatics?  Shall  we  put  up  with  slander  against  President,  constitu- 
tion, country,  because  there  is  a  madman  in  the  town? 

McCarthy.    He  is  not  mad.    He's  as  cool-headed  as  we  are. 

Anthony.    Not  mad,  do  you  say?     Could  any  man  in  his  senses  wish 

to  destroy  his  country,  to  weaken  her  so  that  European  powers  can  seize 

her?    The  legislature  of  Georgia  has  offered  a  reward  of  $5,000  to  any  one 

who  will  kidnap  Garrison  and  bring  him  to  that  state  for  trial.    Citizens  of 

fioston,  shall  we  tolerate  such  a  man  in  our  city?     It  disgraces  us  and  the 

whole  North.    Slavery  is  an  old  and  established  institution.    Why  should  we 

disturb  it?    The  editor  of  the  Liberator  is  a  coward  and  an  enemy  to  men. 

If  the  slaves  are  freed,  who  will  do  the  work — who  can  do  the  work?    Will 

it  be  done?    No. 

Wilson.    That's  true.     It  sounds  right. 
Bradley.    Right?    No,  it's  wrong.    It  is  all  a  lie. 

Anthony.    Boys,  there  are  a  good  many  abolitionists  in  this  town,  but 

"fche  w^orst  is  Garrison.    He  is  stirring  up  the  town  to  a  dreadful  riot.    Oh, 

a  f  I  were  but  an  orator  I  would  rouse  you  to  such  a  rage  that  you  would — 

James.    We  will.    Let's  mob  him.    Let's  put  a  halter  round  his  neck  and 

drag  him  through  the  streets  and  show  him  to  the  people  and  say,  "Here 

ms  the  savior  of  the  slaves  1" 

Anthony.  Stay,  boys,  don't  be  rash.  This  Liberator  is  a  fairly  good 
looking  paper,  and  Mr.  Garrison  has  to  make  a  living.  Suppose  it  does  say 
that  the  slaves  should  be  free,  and  should  vote,  and  that  the  slaves  are  human 
beings  and  are  equal  to  us. 

James.    Let's  throw  his  press  into  the  river. 

Hopkins.  Yes,  and  see  if  any  of  these  wonderful  black  pets  of  his  will 
heave  it  out  for  him. 

Wilson.     This    means    murder.      Run,    Tim,    tell    Garrison    to    escape. 
Tim.    Escape  1    He'll  come  right  down  among  them,  if  he  hears  there's 
danger. 

Anthong  (catching  up  a  pack  of  "Liberators*').  This — this  it  is  that  is 
trying  to  lead  the  whites  to  destruction  I 

Ciiigen  (striking  a  match).    I  say.  burn  it. 
Second 'Citizen.    Yes,  burn  the  Devil's  Bible. 

Other  Citizen.    Ay,  mob  him,  tear  him  to  pieces,  destroy  his  press ! 
Anthony.    Friends,  why  be  violent  ?    When  you  are  called  to  answer  for 
your  acts,  do  not  say  "Anthony  has  done  this,"  for  I  do  solemnly  advise  you, 
urge  you,  pray  you  not  to  commit  an  act  of  violence. 
Citizen.    Tis  our  duty.     Burn  tlic  Liberator! 

Tim.  Holy  Mother,  he  has  heard  them.  Here's  Mr.  Garrison  now. 
(To  Wilson).  Run  I  Down  Lane!  (To  mob).  He's  escaping.  (To  Stick- 
ney  and  Bradley).  You  can  save  him.  Lead  the  mob.  Drag  him  to  the 
city  hall. 
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(Mob  is  led  astray  for  a  momcut  by  Wilson  runnitiy.) 

Shouts.     Grab  him !     Quick  I 

7'iwi.     Here's  a  rope  1 

Hradlcy.    Good,  Tim,  I'll  do  it.     (Seizes  rope.)     (Enter  Garrison.) 

Anthony.     You  fools,  not  Lane  Street.     Here  is  Garrison. 

Stiekney.  Quick!  Quick  1  (Stickney  and  Jiradley  head  mob  which 
seizes  Garrison.) 

Garrison.     Stop!     Let  me  speak  to  them!     (They  dray  him  off.) 

Mob.    After  him!     Kill  him! 

(Tim  and  Anthony  alone.) 

Tim,  Say,  Mr.  Anthony,  why  don't  you  go  on  and  finish  your  dirty 
work,  instead  of  trying  to  sneak  away  like  a  coward? 

Anthony.  Look  here,  you  little  skulking  vagabond,  1*11  not  .«itand  for 
this  much  longer. 

Wilson  (re-enteriny).  Look  here,  you  big.  skulking  coward!  I  know- 
things  that  have  passed  here  that  would  not  help  ynu  to  gjt  to  Congress. 

Bradley  (re-entcriny).  Garrison  is  safe.  Your  scheme  saved  him,  Tim. 
His  friends  led  the  mob,  right  into  ihe  arms  of  the  police. 

SCKNK    IL 

(Printing  okfick — Skpte.mbkr,  1862.     G.xrri.^on  shttinc;  type.     Bradley  and 

Mrs.   Garrlson   in  ofkuk. ) 

Garrison.  War,  war !  Nothing  else  but  this  l)loody.  terrible  war.  Now 
a  new  battle  is  being  fought,  now  more  blood  is  being  shed.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  all  this  might  have  been  settled  in  a  peacefid,  civilized  way 
instead  of  by  a  cruel  and  merciless  war.  The  selfishness  and  hardness  of 
men's  hearts  is  at  the  root  of  it  all.  making  this  war  the  l)loodiest  in  all 
history.     Civilized   men  t<;day  are  worse  than  savages. 

Stickney.     Hut   look   at    our  great   men.     Think   of    Lincoln — 

Garrison.  Lincoln  is  the  worst  of  them  all.  He  is  well  called  the  slave 
hound  of  Illinois.  1  am  l)usy  now  setting  up  an  editorial  denouncing  Lincoln 
for  not  proclaiming  unconditional,  immediate  emancipation,  i  am  aware  that 
many  object  to  tlie  severity  of  my  language,  but  is  there  not  a  cause  for 
severity?  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice.  I 
do  not  wish  t<.>  think  or  speak  or  write  with  moderation.  No!  No!  Tell 
a  man  whose  house  is  on  fire  to  give  a  moderate  alarm.  Tell  the  mother 
to  gradually  extricate  her  babe  from  the  fire  into  which  it  has  fallen,  but 
urge  me  not  to  use  moderation  in  a  cause  like  the  present.  I  am  in  earnest. 
I  will  not  equivocate.  I  will  not  excuse.  1  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch,  and 
I  will  be  hearil. 

Stickney.  You  are  wrong  about  Lincoln,  .Garrison.  It  has  been  your 
life  work  to  free  the  slaves;  but  the  burden  of  the  nation  at  this  terrible 
crisis  has  been  upon  his  shoulders.  He  is  the  '>nly  man  that  God  ever  made 
who  c<»uld  steer  the  hhip  as  he  has  steered  it. 

iiarrison.     I  cannot  \\^^^^i  for  much  from  that  man. 

Stickney.  Well,  emancipation  has  to  come  sometime,  and  when  it  does 
we  shall  have  vou  to  thank.     l'\)urteen  years  ago  you  were  in  peril  of  your 
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life.     Now  you  hold  public  opinion  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand.     You  have 
slaved  lor  the  slave  for  thirty  years. 

Garrison.  And  ii  the  slave  is  freed,  I  shall  count  that  labor  retiuited. 
How  can  any  man  who  has  the  power  to  free  the  slave  forbear? 

Siickney.  Lincoln's  object  is  to  save  the  Union.  And  it  is  beginning 
to  look  as  if  he  were  going  to  do  it. 

(Enter  mail  carrier.    Mrs.  (/'.  sorts  niaiL) 

Mrs.  Garrison.  Do  you  remember.  Mr.  Stickney,  when  his  mail  con- 
sisted mostly  of  threats  against  his  life?  Now  it  is  full  of  complimentary 
and  corigratulatory  letters,  and  we  have  new  subscribers  in  every  mail. 

Stickney.  Yes.  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  people  in  the  past 
thirty  years.  You  used  to  be  mobbed  and  hated.  Now  you  are  respected 
and  loved. 

Garrison.  I  always  believed  that  sooner  or  later  people  would  begin  to 
think  more  seriously  about  what  I  was  saying. 

Mrs.  Garrison.    Where  is  the  subscription  book,  William? 

Stickney.  You'll  have  to  buy  some  new  type,  I  think.  The  issue  is  so 
large  now,  and  so  many  people  read  it.  that  you  ought  not  to  use  this  worn- 
out  old  stuff.  You  deserve  a  lot  of  credit,  Mr.  Garrison,  and  your  time  is 
coming  soon.  This  civil  war  is  going  to  change  something.  It  will  end  in 
victory  for  the  North.  It's  comin'  yet,  for  a'  that,  and  every  slave  will  be  free. 

Garrison.    God  grant  it.    When  that  happens  my  work  is  finished. 

(Enter  Uezckiah  Jenkins.) 

Hezekiah.  May  I  shake  hands  with  you,  Mr.  Garrison?  I've  been  read- 
ing the  Liberator  fourteen  years.  I  bought  my  first  one  that  day  the  broad- 
cloth mob  nearly  ended  you  and  your  newspaper  career.  My  last  one,  too, 
it  would  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  a  sharp  little  Irish  newsl>oy  on  the 
street. 

Garrison.  Yes,  Tim  saved  my  life  that  day.  Tim's  in  the  army  now. 
adj  utant-colonel. 

Hezekiah.  Well,  I've  got  a  l)oy  at  the  front.  That's  what  brings  me  to 
BToston  today.  He  must  be  fighting  at  Antietam  this  very  minute.  When 
do  the  latest  bulletins  come  in? 

(Enter  telegraph  messenger.     Mrs.  Garrison  signs.     Garrison  turns  back  to 
ivork.    She  reads  the  message  and  hands  it  to  Stickney.     Cheering  outside.) 

Anthony  (outside).  Now.  boys,  give  him  the  nine.  Ready,  one,  two, 
three,  Garrison ! 

(Enter  Anthony.) 

Anthony.    Congratulations,  Mr.  Garrison. 

Garrison.     I  don't  understand. 

Mrs.  Garrison.  William,  it  has  come  at  last.  Those  cheers  outside  were 
for  you.  Hear  Tim's  telegram.  **Mr.  Lincoln  has  signed  the  i)rnclamation. 
The  slaves  are  free.  Tim."  And  here,  William.  William,  li^ten  I  here  is  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Lincoln  himself.  (Reads)  "Thanks  and  deep  appreciation 
to  the  upholder  of  American  freedom,  '^'ou  have  taught  the  country  that 
slavery  is  wrong.  You  have  helped  to  make  us  all  free,  a  L'nited  States. 
where  all  men  are  free  and  equal.    Abraham  Lincoln." 
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(Garrison,  after  one  long  breath,  turns  suddenly  to  the  case  and  begins  tm 

work  swiftly.) 

Garrison.    Lincoln  says  this  to  me,  and  I  thought  him — 

Mrs.  Garrison.    What  are  you  doing,  William? 

Garrison.  Destroying  my  words  against  Lincoln.  Setting  up  the  last 
issue  of  the  Liberator.  Dear  friends,  my  life's  work  is  done.  For  over  thtrt] 
years  I  have  labored  for  the  freeing  of  the  slaves.  Now  they  are  freel  Mr 
Lincoln  will  carry  on  the  war  till  he  compels  the  South  to  give  up  theii 
prey.  Now  I  can  die  in  peace.  (Meanwhile  other  eager  friends  have  crowdet 
into  the  office,  among  them  Thomas  and  Phillips.) 

Thomas.  Your  work  done!  It  is  hardly  started.  Your  work  will  no 
be  completed,  nor  will  mine  nor  any  other  citizen's  until  every  foul  pool  o; 
wickedness  in  this  country  is  drained. 

Garrison.  When  the  harvest  is  all  reaped,  do  the  laborers  still  stay  ii 
the  field? 

Mrs.  Garrison.  William,  you  must  not  stop.  What  will  you  eat,  when 
will  you  sleep? 

Garrison.  What  do  these  trifles  matter?  My  work  is  done.  The  slave 
are  free. 

Phillips.  My  friend,  why  do  you  stop?  Even  if  the  blacks  are  free,  then 
are  others  who  suffer  in  bondage.  The  white  laborer  still  toils  in  chains 
Long  hours,  small  wages,  tedious  work,  all  help  to  make  link  after  link  o: 
hardship.  Mr.  Garrison,  your  help  and  influence  are  needed.  WiU  ftu 
Liberator  refuse  its  powerful  aid  to  this  cause? 

Garrison.  That  is  your  work,  not  mine.  Your  work  is  still  ahead  o: 
you;  mine  is  now  behind.  It  has  been  said  of  me  that  my  only  purpose  ii 
running  this  paper  was  to  make  my  living.  Shall  I  make  it  true?  I  began  thii 
work  because  the  slave  was  a  burden  on  my  soul.  His  chain  chafed  nq 
wrists.  The  lash  which  he  felt  drove  me  to  darkest  despair.  And  now 
shall  I  work  myself  up  over  something  else?    No,  I  say  my  work  is  done. 

Anthony.  But  my  dear  Mr.  Garrison.  You  have  acquired  so  mud 
influence.     Why  not  enter  politics  in  some  worthy  cause?     Now,  if  yoii=- 

Garrison.  Ay,  turn  the  force  used  for  helping  the  oppressed  to  assistini 
the  oppressor. 

Anthony.  My  dear  Mr.  Garrison,  you  cannot  be  thinking  of  deprivin| 
the  country  of  your  paper,  the  fount  of  truth  and  freedom? 

Garrison.  My  dear  Mr.  Anthony,  fourteen  years  ago  my  paper  was  tfai 
Devil's  Bible,  the  fount  of  all  hatred  and  falsehood. 

Attthony.  Sir,  I  admit  that  fourteen  years  ago  I,  like  many  others,  wa: 
in  the  wrong.  But  a  statesman  must  be  open  to  conviction.  Your  eloquence 
sir,  convinced  me. 

Garrison.    And  my  prominence. 

Anthony.  Your  prominence,  Mr.  Garrison,  is  but  the  well  deserved  proo 
of  your  eloquence.    You  and  your  paper  should  enter  politics. 

Garrison.  Mr.  Anthony,  my  paper  has  been  devoted  to  a  high  and  jus 
cause.  It  shall  never  be  the  organ  of  hypocrisy  and  cupidity.  Good  day,  sit 
(Exit  Anthony.) 
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Thomas.  My  dear  friend,  let  me  beg  you  not  to  discontinue  the  Liberator. 
From  the  cowardly,  slaving  negro  you  have  made  the  brave  freeman.  Is 
there  no  more  to  be  done?  Must  we  lose  your  powerful  influence?  The 
earnest,  thinking  men  of  Boston  look  to  the  Liberator  for  guidance.  The 
world  cannot  spare  your  noble  paper.  The  Liberator  and  the  Liberator*s 
maker  are  immortal. 

Garrison.  My  friends,  say  no  more.  I  am  going  to  close  shop  forever. 
The  slaves  are  free;  their  shackles  broken.  The  work  of  the  Liberator  is 
done.  The  many  weary  days  I  have  spent  in  this  shop  have  not  been  spent  in 
vain.  The  object  I  have  so  painfully  sought  is  won,  thanks  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
the  purifier  of  this  blood-stained  country.  I  thought  him  incapable,  and  he 
congratulates  me,  thanks  me,  this  President  whom  I  thought  a  weakling. 
He  has  finished  my  task.  Did  I  once  have  a  picture  of  this  man?  (Finds  one; 
hangs  it  up.)     Look  at  the  greatest  man  in  history! 

IV. 

The  poem  which  Benjamin,  a  member  of  the  eighth  grade, 
wrote,  and  which  closes  the  Lincoln  exercise  of  1919,  was  Benjamin's 
expression  of  the  conviction  of  the  whole  class  after  their  study  of 
Lincoln:  that  Americans  should  study  his  character  and  carry  on 
his  teaching.  It  is  this  idea  that  they  tried  to  convey  throughout 
the  exercise. 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 
•  Salute  the  Flag. 

Song:    SiarSpanglcd  Banner. 

Reading:     "Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight".... Vachel  Lindsay 

Elisabeth. 

He  cleft  the  rail,  as  did  many  of  his  followers,  but  he  thought  of  higher 
things.  Still,  little  did  this  humble  rail-splitter  realize  how  even  Europe 
would  cherish  his  name ;  little  did  he  think  that  his  picture  would  be  in  many 
a  Russian  peasant's  hut — the  picture  of  an  American  peasant  who  lived  to 
reach  the  very  mountain-top  of  fame,  to  guide  America  through  a  dreadful 
war,  to  set  her  slaves  free.  To  us  he  is  living  still,  and  when  any  great 
question  comes  to  us,  we  turn  to  him.  What  would  he  do  in  the  present 
crisis  ? 

Were  Lincoln  at  the  Peace  Conference  now,  his  would  be  the  command- 
ing figure. 

An  American  poet  gazed  at  the  well  known  cast  of  Lincoln's  hand  and 
wrote, 

"Look  on  this  cast  and  know  the  hand 

That  bore  a  nation  in  its  hold : 
From  this  mute  witness  understand 
What  Lincoln  was — how  large  of  mould." 
Can  you  not  see  him  put  out  his  great  hand,  as  if  to  protect  the  people's 
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rights,  Lincoln,  the  world's  best  friend?  Perplexed  and  bewildered  by 
baffling  problems,  wc  Americans  instinctively  turn  to  the  great  teacher  of 
America,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

IVilliani. 

Is  this  great  teacher,  who  guided  America  through  the  Civil  War,  helping 
to  solve  the  problems  that  arc  arising  in  Europe?  Yes,  for  his  spirit  thrills 
Americans  to  make  the  world  safe  for  all  people.  It  was  his  steady  teaching 
that  brought  the  full  meaning  of  democracy  to  us.  Amidst  our  perplexity 
and  bewilderment  before  the  great  questions  now  to  be  settled,  we  fix  on  the 
way  in  which  this  humbly  great  man  treated  his  enemies.  "Let  us  judge  not 
that  we  be  not  judged,"  he  said.  But  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  we  cannot 
punish  the  guilty  one,  the  (me  at  whose  cruel  commands  a  heel  of  iron  crushed 
those  in  the  way  of  his  blood-thirsty  hordes.  Would  Lincoln  say,  as  he 
said  in  1865,  "I  hope  there  will  be  no  persecution,  no  bloody  work  after  this 
war  is  over.  \o  one  need  expect  me  to  take  part  in  hanging  or  killing  those 
men."  What  wouhl  (jermany  do  in  our  place?  One  dreads  to  think  of  it. 
Yet  perliai)s  more  may  be  taught  by  mercy  than  by  punishment.  While  the 
world  is  bitter  with  revenge,  wc  look  for  Lincoln's  example.  Though  on  the 
bloody  battlefields  of  war  he  knew  his  men  had  fallen  fa.st,  though  he 
sympathized  with  the  peoi)le  at  home  over  the  loss  of  the  brave  men  who 
struggled  for  the  Union,  at  the  end  he  was  l)itter  toward  none.  In  his  second 
inaugural  address  he  says,  "Xeitlier  i)arty  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude 
or  the  duration  which  it  ha>  already  obtained.  I'^ach  looked  for  an  easier 
triumph  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding.  Hoth  read  the  same 
Bible  and  pray  U)  tlie  same  (iod;  and  each  invokes  His  aid  against  the  other." 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  (iod  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  nn  to  finish  the  work 
we  arc  in:  to  bind  uj)  the  nation's  wounds:  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  hi>  orphan — to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cheri>li  a  jn>t  and  la>ting  i>eace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all 
nations." 

Robert. 

If  Lincoln  were  .it  the  peace  table,  ran  wc  imagine  what  his  great  mind 
would  think  or  his  tongue  would  s'lcak?  \Vi>uld  he  want  revenge  on  the 
(ierman  i)eni)lc?  Would  lit*  not  think  <»f  himself  in  their  places?  Would  he 
not  consider  \Nhcthcr  it  was  tlu-  fault  of  tin-  i)eoplc  tliat  tliis  war  came  on?  I 
dare  say  he  would  remark,  in  his  (juaint  way.  that  it  reminded  him — and  then 
would  Come  one  of  Linc(»ln">  inimitablr  >toric>.  Why  had  these  sim|)Ic  stories 
so  much  power  and  force?  Many  a  long  di>cusNion.  many  a  heated  argument, 
he  forestalled  by  one  of  these  homely  tales.  Tlie  opponent  was  won,  his 
ill  hunmr  tlissolved. 

Lvery  one  knows  tliat  after  liooth's  cruel  i>ulltt  had  done  its  deed,  all 
of  Linc<>ln'>  noble,  kindly  ideas  were  i)ut  aside,  and  hateful  plans  of  revenge 
again>l  the  foe  were  lai<l.  Military  governor>  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  states  and  deprived  the  people  of  their  just  rights.  A  law  was  made  that 
all  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  Unioii  were  barred   from  hold^g 
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public  office.  Carpet-baggers  took  possession  of  the  crippled  South,  and 
with  their  cunning  persuaded  the  ignorant  negroes  to  vote  for  them.  The 
South  was  so  paralyzed  that  the  work  of  rect)nstruction  was  almost  impos- 
sible. During  this  time  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  was  organized.  They  made  it 
their  duty  to  i)unish  and  harass  the  negroes.  Sometimes  they  hung  and  killed 
innocent  negroes.  This  could  have  been  prevented  if  the  military  governors 
had  filled  their  offices  properly.  A  second  great  mistake  was  in  allowing  all 
the  negroes  to  vote.  This  was  far  from  being  Lincoln's  plan.  He  wished  to 
give  the  vote  to  all  negroes  of  superior  intelligence,  and  to  those  who  had 
fought  in  the  armies  of  the  North.  The  rest  he  would  have  made  apprentices, 
taught  good  trades,  and  given  them  the  vote  as  their  intelligence  justified  it. 
If  Lincoln's  assassination  could  have  l)een  averted  these  mistakes  and  many 
others  would  have  been  prevented.  If  Lincoln  had  lived,  the  bitter  feeling  in 
the  South  and  the  persecution  of  the  rebels  would  have  l)een  avoided.  So 
now,  in  this  great  reconstruction  period,  let  us  study  the  ideas  of  Lincoln  and 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  bitter  feeling  throughout  the  world. 

I  sec  Lincoln  at  the  Peace  Conference,  pleading  for  a  worthy  judgment. 

I   hear  him  rebuke  the  man  who  urges  revenge :   I  hear  him  say  that  there 

■were  many  men  responsible  for  the  conflict,  and  that,  "If  we  had  tried  to 

wpe  out  that  black  cloud  long  ago.  there  woidd  never  have  been   .such  an 

enduring  war."     I  hear  him  urge,  everything  to  help  civilization  and  nothing 

to  hinder  it.     If  Lincoln's  teachings  ha\e  reached  us,  we  shall  think  before 

"WC  take  revenge.     *Tt  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 

remaining  before  us;  that  this  world  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 

freedom." 

Helen. 

The  great  task  remaining  before  us  is  world  i)eace — not  an  armed  i)eace 
like  the  last,  but  real  peace.    We  must  not  have  another  war.    When  we  think 
of  the   horrors    of    the    recently    ended    conflict,    we    foresee    the    i)ower    of 
destruction  of  a  future  war.    The  earth  will  not  be  a  tit  habitation  for  men. 
Much  of  the  fighting  will  Ije  done  by  inanimate  things,  striving  to  conquer 
and   destroy   other    lifeless    monsters.      All    the    age-long    struggle    for    con- 
struction will  be  cast  aside  by  the  i)itiless  arm  of  destruction.     Gas  will  be 
invented  that  will  not  only  kill  all  life,  but  destroy  buildings  as  well.     Deadly 
artillery  will  wipe  men  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  seconded  by  such  improved 
airplane  bombing  that  an  army  of   men   nnist    needs   be  employed   to   stand 
day  and  night,  telescope  in  hand,  or  ready  with  anti-aircraft  devicr,  to  prevent 
a.  sudden  attack  on  the  coasts.    Overwhelnnng  taxes  will  have  to  be  imi>osed 
to  support  the  armies. 

The  farmer,  the  weaver,  the  builder,  all  the  men  up(tn  whom  we  lean 
for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  will  leave  their  pl(>w>.  their  looms,  their  milN.  for 
the  gun,  the  tank,  the  bomb.  The  great  bea^t  of  war  crawlinj^  from  its  den 
'will  breathe  death  on  men  in  the  field  and  chihlreii  at  home. 

If  all  this  horror,  bloodshed,  and  expense  can  be  averted  by  a  democrat  ii 
league  of  nations,  would  Lincoln  allow  the  Peace  Conference  to  fail?  Lincoln 
was  not  a  man  of  war,  though  he  "would  accept  war  rather  than  let  the 
nation  perish."    But  he  believed  that  the  people  could  rule. 
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"Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  people?    Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world? 

"Our  popular  government  has  often  been  called  ah  experiment.  Two 
points  in  it  our  people  have  already  settled — the  successful  establishing  and 
the  successful  administering  of  it.  One  still  remains — its  successful  main- 
tenance against  a  formidable  internal  attempt  to  overthrow  it  It  is  now 
for  them  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  ballots  are  the  rightful  and  peace- 
ful successors  of  bullets;  and  that  when  ballots  have  fairly  and  constitution- 
ally decided,  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  back  to  btdlets.  Such  will 
be  a  great  lesson  of  peace:  teaching  men. that  what  they  cannot  take  by  an 
election,  neither  can  they  take  it  by  a  war;  teaching  all  the  folly  of  being 
the  beginners  of  a  war." 

Josephine. 

So  with  the  other  great  problems  of  the  peace  table.  What  is  to  be  done 
about  Russia?  How  are  the  claims  of  the  Balkan  States  to  be  adjusted? 
How  are  the  boundary  disputes  among  the  various  new  countries  to  be 
settled?  What  can  the  League  of  Nations  do  to  protect  uncivilized  people? 
Every  question  requires  a  vast  knowledge,  but  no  knowledge  will  be  of  use 
without  Lincoln's  scorn  of  trickery,  his  patience,  his  faith  in  humanity,  his 
humility.  If  America  can  make  these  qualities  her  own,  she  can  so  powerfully 
support  Mr.  Wilson,  that  no  wiliness,  no  dishonesty,  no  secret  belief  in  the 
war  and  revenge,  and  militarism  can  withstand  America's  demands.  Because 
we  believe  America  is  trying  to  do  this,  we  say : 

He  can  sleep  now.  His  great  free  soul  can  rest.  His  hours  of  work 
are  not  in  vain.  Kings  are  no  more,  and  war  has  ceased.  Peace  is  laying 
hold  on  the  souls  of  the  people.  The  world  of  peasant-folk  is  released.  The 
shining  hope  of  Europe  free  has  come.  Kings  no  more  quarrel  and  slaughter. 
The  great  idea  has  come  to  the  whole  world.  The  people  understand  that  no 
one  can  be  free  unless  all  are  free.  But  a  short  time  ago,  the  toil  and 
travail  of  Lincoln  seemed  in  vain.  But  warriors  have  turned  to  the  work 
of  the  peaceful  plow.  A  new  era  has  begun.  May  peace  rest  on  this  earth 
forever. 

Ben  jam  in. 

Oh,  mourning  figure,  can  men  say  that  yet  you  mourn; 
That  yet  your  hours  of  grief  and  care  endure; 
That  yet  your  lessons  are  not  taught? 

No,  yet  you  live. 

For  how  could  we  forget  the  weight  of  all  your  teachings? 

Oh,  foe  of  murder,  sleep  on  in  i)eacc, 
You  need  not  walk  the  nights  away. 
We  heed  and  carry  on  your  teachings. 

Yea!  even  on  your  grassy  hillside 
You  are  with  us,  as  in  times  before. 
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You  have  won,  you  have  won 
In  your  hard  fought  struggle. 
Sleep,  and  trust  your  followers 
To  bring  you  peace,  "white  peace. 


tt 


ADAPTATION  IN  THE  CONTENT   OF  HIGH   SCHOOIi:— ' 

SCIENCE 


The  principle  that  the  needs  of  society  determine  the  work  o 
the  school  includes  as  a  corollary  the  necessity  for  constan 
adaptation  in  the  processes  of  education,  since  the  determinin 
needs  of  society  are  undergoing  a  constant  evolution.  However 
the  tendency  of  teachers,  of  school  administrators,  and  of  th 
entire  educational  system,  is  to  oppose  change  and  to  crystalliz 
both  the  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum  and  the  methods  of 
presenting  it. 

As  a  result  adaj^tation  does  not  take  place  smoothly  and 
continuously,  but  suddenly,  with  resulting  strain  and  disturb- 
ance. The  war,  which  revealed  many  failures  in  co-ordinating 
the  work  in  school  with  life  outside  of  it,  ])recipitated  a  period 
of  general  reorganization  in  education.  The  lessons  of  the  war 
have  emphasized  the  duty  of  the  school  to  provide  a  real  training 
for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenshi]),  resting  upon  broad  under- 
standing and  intelligent  insight.  As  a  result  of  this  pressure, 
all  subjects  in  the  high  school  curriculum  are  seeking  to  justify 
their  continued  existence  through  the  contributions  which  each 
makes  toward  training  the  socially  efficient  being,  the  good 
citizen. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  ]>aper  to  present  in  a  inerelv 
academic  way  the  value  of  science  study  in  training  the  future 
citizen  of  the  world  for  the  intelligent  discharge  of  his  duties.* 
Kather,  it  is  the  purpose  to  describe  some  ways  and  means  which 
have  been  used  in  the  class  room,  laboratory  and  general  life  of 
.the  schot^l  to  render  science  study  a  vital  factor  in  the  lives  of 
the  i>u])ils  and  to  secure  a  larger  measure  of  flexibility  in  the 
science  com'ses  and  a  better  adaptation  to  individual  interests 
and  needs. 

I'Tirjzixc  Tin-:  mokmxi,  i:xi:kiisi:  ok  sriiooi.  assembly 

(mmkI  citizens  are  active  in  placin«,r  valuable  information  at  the 
disposal  of  their  fellows.     So  in  school  the  science  classes  can  do  a 


Vol.   v.  rUv  Cffurst  in  S(irn<i.  W.  i:iS-141. 
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g^eat  deal  towards  actively  sharing  ideas  and  interesting  facts  with 
the  rest  of  the  school  body.  This  finds  a  ready  response  in  the  gen- 
eral interest  shown  in  scientific  phenomena,  and  the  eagerness  to 
understand  the  demonstrations  and  explanations.  In  this  school 
the  daily  morning  exercise*  furnishes  the  best  opportunity  for 
eflForts  of  such  a  nature.  Recently  the  chemistry  class  gave  a  series 
of  four  exercises.  These  exercises  served  to  arouse  interest  in 
science  in  general  and  chemistry  in  particular;  to  stimulate  pupils 
"to  thinking  and  perhaps  experimenting  at  home  and  in  leisure  time ; 
"to  illustrate  the  content  of  the  chemistry  course  and  to  some  extent 
"to  encourage  pupils  to  elect  science  courses  another  year ;  to  furnish 
"the  school  with  information  on  important  topics. 

The  titles  and  outlines  of  these  exorcises  are  given  in  some 
detail. 

I.     WATER** 

Introduction. — Importance  of  pure  water  to  civic  liealth  and  industrial 
prosperity. 

Testing  and  Purifying  Methods  Illustrated  Kxperimentally. — Suspended 
matter  by  sedimentation  and  filtration.  Mineral  salts  by  distillation, 
with  tests  for  sulphates,  chlorides,  etc.  Organic  matter,  including 
bacteria,  by  boiling  and  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate. 

Purification  by  Coagulation. — Methods  used  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  illus- 
trated with  roily  water  colored  with  cochineal. 

Kelation  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal. — Chicago  Drainage 
Canal  an  open  sewer.  Better  methods  of  sewage  disposal  in  use  in 
other  cities.  , 

n.     CHEMICAL  MACIC 

This  exercise  consisted  of  a  series  of  spectacular  experiments  per- 
formed in  such  a  way  as  to  mystify  the  audience  and  challrnjze  their 
ability  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  was  t4^>tten  up  by  »  small 
^oup  of  the  class,  more  as  a  chemical  vau<leville  entertainment  than  a 
Tegular  exercise   in  chemistry. 

A  variety  of  indicatt:)rs  and  reaj^ents  were  used  to  turn  water  into 
wine  and  back  again,  convert  a  large  jar  of  ai)parent  ink  into  dear  water, 
a  portion  of  which  was  drunk,  and  to  produce  other  striking  color 
changes.  Sympathetic  ink  was  devised  and  used  tt»  ])re(lict  magically 
the  outcome  of  an  election  to  be  lield  nu  the  nn.)rr()w.  I'or  this  purpose 
the  writing  had  been  di^ne  ui)on  large  .sheets  of  i)aper  with  a  solution  (if 


•For  full  oxpositloii  of  tho  plnco  iiml  finnMi«ui  of  tli<'  Morniii;;  Kx«M"»is«\  soo 
^'ol.  II,  The  Moniinu  KscrHsr  itn  n  Socinliziiifi  luflm  ncv. 

••For  nnotlKT  iimrnln;;  cxtT'lsp  on  tliis  sniiu'  ^iihjiMt.  i:i\<ii  \<M'l);iliin.  si.»t» 
'^'ol.  II,  Chc$ni8trp  of  Watrr,  pp.  S^  v.». 
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potassium  sulphocyanate.  The  messages  were  caused  to  appear  by  spray- 
ing the  paper  with  a  dilute  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  from  a  fine  atomizer. 

Explosive  soap  bubbles  were  formed  by  blowing  the  air  through  a 
concealed  bottle  containing  a  little  gasoline.  With  the  use  of  a  spot  light 
on  a  darkened  stage  a  striking  effect  was  produced. 

An  unlighted  cigarette  was  apparently  smoked,  whereupon  the  smoke 
was  caused  to  appear  in  a  large  bell  jar  upon  the  table.  Ammonia  and 
acid  fumes,  used  with  a  little  sleight  of  hand,  accomplished  this. 

Large  round  filter  papers  had  been  previously  treated  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  nitrate.  These  were  suspended  in  proper  order  and  each 
one  was  set  off  with  the  red  hot  tip  of  a  file.  The  letters  burned  out, 
spelling  the  word  "Chemistry." 

Water,  poured  into  an  apparently  empty  pan,  was  set  on  fire.  This 
effect  was  produced  by  igniting  a  concealed  cloth  saturated  with  alcohol, 
by  means  of  a  small  bit  of  potassium. 

The  final  trick  involved  the  calling  down  of  "fire  from  heaven." 
Red  and  green  fire  were  ignited  by  electric  spark  from  a  concealed  spark 
coil  and  at  the  same  time  the  national  emblem  dropped  across  the  rear 
of  the  stage. 

III.     EXPLOSIVES 

Introduction. — Explosion  defined  as  rapid  burning  and  an  explosive  as 
an  intimate  mixture  or  combination  of  oxygen  and  a  fuel. 

Gunpowder. — Composition  and  burning  explained.  Gun-cotton;  com- 
position and  burning  explained.  Comparison  of  volumes  of  gases 
by  equal  amounts  of  gunpowder  and  dynamite  illustrated  by  the  use 
of  charts.    Meaning  of  high  explosives  made  clear. 

Explosives  in  Warfare. — T.N.T.  as  a  type  of  modern  high  explosive,  used 
in  shells. 

Motion  Picture. — Farming  with  Dynamite  (reel  loaned  by  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Company)  showing  interesting  uses  of  dynamite  on  the 
farm. 

IV.     NITROGEN 

Composition  of  the  Air. — Rough  analysis  performed  as  an  experiment. 
Calculation  of  weight  of  nitrogen  in  air  resting  on  the  roof  of  the 
Auditorium  immediately  over  the  heads  of  the  audience. 

Nitrogen. — Its  inertness  illustrated  by  experiment.  An  essential  life- 
giving  element.  The  nitrogen  cycle  explained  by  colored  blackboard 
diagrams. 

Problem  of  Nitrogen  Fixation. — Relation  to  explosives  in  warfare.  Gov- 
ernment plants  in  the  I'nited  States  and  their  significance  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  country. 


These  outlines  show  how  civic  and  national  problems  may  be 
drawn  upon  to  furnish  interesting  work  for  a  class,  and  how  the 
ideas  of  the  whole  school  may  be  clarified  by  a  suitable  morning 
exercise  growing  out  of  such  studies. 
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the  study  of  current  scientific  events 
During  the  war  the  rapid  development  of  all  sortSt  of  scientific 
devices  furnished  an  especially  strong  motive  for  the  study  of  cur- 
rent events  in  the  field  of  applied  science.  Every  member  of  the 
science  classes  was  eager  to  learn  all  he  could  about  submarines, 
a^irplanes,  machine  guns,  gas  warfare  and  so  forth,  and  this  interest 
xvas  by  no  means  confined  to  the  science  classes.  To  take  advantage 
of  this  desire  and  of  similar  interests  along  other  lines,  the  whole 
high  school  was  organized  into  groups,  according  to  their  major 
interests,  science,  military  strategy,  war  literature,  relief  work, 
political  developments.* 

The  science  section  was  so  large  that  further  sub-division  accord- 
ing to  interests  was  possible.  Groups  were  formed  to  study  aero- 
nautics, gas  warfare,  submarine  construction  and  warfare,  artillery 
developments,  and  methods  of  camouflage.  The  section  met  weekly 
^t  a  regular  period  to  hear  reports  from  these  groups,  or  to  listen 
to  outside  speakers,  of  whom  we  were  fortunate  to  hear  a  number 
on  interesting  topics.  These  included  talks  on  "The  Emergency 
rieet  Corporation,"  by  a  member  of  that  organization ;  "The  Train- 
ing of  an  Aviator,"  by  an  instructor  in  that  branch  of  the  service; 
* 'Lighting  and  Signaling  Devices,"  by  a  patent  lawyer,  and  "War 
Experiences,"  by  a  number  of  returning  graduates  and  friends  of 
the  school.  The  time  was  never  permitted  to  drag,  and  usually  more 
ref)orts  were  ready  than  could  be  presented.  Questions  were 
numerous  and  interesting,  though  often  information  that  would 
snake  the  answers  adequate  was  lacking.  The  responsibility  for  the 
meetings  was  readily  assumed  by  the  pupils  in  a  way  which  showed 
their  deep  interest.  The  reports  by  pupils  included  the  following: 
History  of  Aviation ;  Flying  Stunts ;  Types  of  Military  Planes  ;  Mus- 
tard Gas;  The  Gas  Mask;  Development  of  the  Machine  Gun; 
Thermit,  with  demonstration  experiments,  and  many  others. 

The  intense  interest  in  the  military  aspects  of  science  evaporated 
'with  the  coming  of  peace,  but  the  same  plan  is  now  being  continued 
<or  the  study  of  current  scientific  developments  and  of  the  indus- 
trial aspects  of  science.  This  supplements  more  closely  the  work  of 
the  physics  and  chemistry  classes,  and  so  provides  for  a  closer 
«irticulation  of  the  science  of  the  classroom  and  laboratory  with  that 
of  industry  and  commerce. 

•See  the  brief  article  lu   this  volunio,  7  he  ^^tudy  of  Current  Interests  in  the 
-fitgh  School. 
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topics  am)  pronlems  included   in   the  regular  work  of  th       ^^• 
physics  and  chemistry  classes  making  for  flexibility 

The  following  list  is  added  to  show  a  great  variety  of  interest  ^^  ^' 
ing  topics  which  may  he  drawn  upon  for  illustrative  and  in  forma-  -^^' 
tional  purposes,  special  assignments,  and  individual  reports.  Loca!  -^^ 
conditions,  individual  interests  and  needs,  and  the  amoimt  of  tinier  ^ 
available  must  determine  the  selection  of  these  topics,  their  emphasi 
and  their  proper  organization  into  the  larger  units  of  study.  Sucl«^  ^ 
a  list  could  be  greatly  extended :  nevertheless,  many  topics  suggeste 
must  through  necessity  be  omitted,  or  only  occasionally  included. 

CHEMISTRY* 

Fertilizers. —  Prol)1ein.s  of  soil  fertility,  elements  needed  by  growing  plant 
and  function  of  eacli.  IMiolosynthesis  and  carbon  dioxide  cycle. 
Nitrogen  cycle  and  function  of  nitrogen  fertilizers.  Potash,  a  Ger- 
man monopoly  until  war  forced  American  chemists  to  search  and  find 
new  sources.     Use  of  limestone  and  phosphate  rock. 

Artificial  Stone.  -TJmestone  and  its  d:;rivatives,  lime,  mortar,  and  plaster. 
Portland  cement,  its  manufacture  from  natural  marls,  from  slag  of 
the  blast-furnace.  Excursions  to  lime  kiln  and  cement  mills.  Cement 
construction,  its  K^eat  i)ossil)ilities.  0)ncrete  and  stucco.  Gypsum 
and  Plaster  of  Pari>.  Clay  i)rcKlucts,  brick,  pottery,  chinaware,  and 
porcelain. 

Class. — Crown.  Hint,  and  lead  varieties.  Special  glasses  for  chemical  ware 
of  low  coefticienls  of  expansion.  Coloring  glass,  with  borax  beads 
as  illustrations. 

Coal. — Competition  and  fuel  values  of  ditlVreni  varieties.  Heat  units  as 
a  basis  fnr  ])urclia<e.  Distillation  products:  coal  tar.  ammonia,  coke. 
and  gas.  Derivatives  of  cc»al  tar:  light,  middle,  and  heavy  oil,  tar,  pitch. 
Relation   to  dye>.  explosives,  and   drugs. 

I'etroleum.—  I'Vactional  distillation  ini<»  burning  oils,  solvent  oils,  lubri- 
cants, paiatlins.  The  automobile  and  tlu-  gasoline  supply.  Oil  shales 
as   a   i)ossible    sourer   of  future   supj)lies. 

Wood.--  Distillation  of  wood  to  i)roduce  methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  acetic 
acid,   charcoal.      I 'rim   iJajicr  a>  made    frr)m   wood. 

Explosives.- -Black  i)owder.  nitro-glycvrine.  dynamite,  gun-cotton,  tri- 
nitro-toluene.  Kelation  to  nitrogen  fixation  by  the  arc,  Habcr  and 
cyanide  processes. 

Paint,  X'arnish.  lac.  -  I'aint  oiI>  and  driers,  varnish,  shellac,  copal.  Lin- 
seed oil.  oil  cloth  and  lin<deMni.  Pigments,  white  lead,  red  lead,  iron 
oxide,  lead  chromaie. 

♦For    .1    inllrr    iiiatiiH'iii    of    \hv<t'    iiikI    vimilsir    topics,    soo    Vol.    IV     8on^€ 
fjahorator}/   lUfn  rim<  uts    lurolrhni   Jfrnl    ClirtHirnl   PruhUmx.    pp.    110-125     and    Vol 
V.    77m-  f'ourxr  in   SrUnri  ,   Chtnn.stru.  pp.   IdOlC.s. 
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leansiiig  Agents. — By  acids;  oxalic  and  hydrochloric.  By  alkalies; 
caustic  soda,  soap,  emulsification.  By  solvents;  carbon  tetra-chloride, 
benzine.  Spot  and  stain  removal.  Composition  of  trade-marked 
cleaning  fluids. 

xkIs. — Sugar :  preparation  and  refining  of  beet  and  cane  varieties,  con- 
version to  caramel,  inversion.  Starch :  manufacture  from  corn,  cooking 
to  dextrin  and  paste,  hydrolysis  to  glucose.  Fats:  olive  oil,  cotton- 
seed oil.  butter,  oleomargarine.  Hardening  oils  by  hydrogenation 
with  nickel  as  a  catalizer. 

averages. — Charged  waters:  soda,  mineral.  Infusions:  tea.  chocolate, 
coffee.  Fruit  juices  and  fermentation.  Industrial  and  denatured 
alcohol. 

^eing. — Direct  and  mordant. 

atchcs. — Phosphorus  and  safety  types. 

lotography. — Chemistry  of  blue  prints,  plates,  films,  prints,  toning,  etc. 

ihesives. — Gums,  paste,  dextrin,  glue. 

ks. — Various  kinds. 

i>rasive8. — Carborundum,  emery,  alundum,  metal  polishes. 

sfuse  Disposal. — Sewerage  and  garbage.  Fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion.    Civic  problems.     Disinfectants  and  deodorizing  agents. 

reserving. — Sterilizing,  pasteurizing,  drying,  pickling  by  salt  and  sugar. 
Chemical  preservatives  and  tests  for  them.  Administration  of  Food 
and  Drug  Laws,  state  and  national. 

PHYSICS 

The  list  of  physics  is  brief,  only  larger  topics  and  problems  for 
.ass  study  being  given,  without  elaboration : 

How  the  government  protects  the  public  from  fraudulent  weights 
nd  measures  and  dishonest  practices.     The  work  of  the  city  sealer. 

Heating  and  V'entilation  in  School  and  Home 

The  Work  of  the  Weather  Bureau 

Municipal  Lighting 

Class  study  of  familiar  machines  and  devices:  the  victrola.  bicycle, 
automobile,  camera,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric  toaster,  etc. 

Water  Wheels  and  their  Development 

White  Coal  and  Conservation  of  Forests 

Cold  Storage  and  Artificial  Ice 

The  Street  Car  System 

The  Water  Works  and  Fire  Prevention 

The  Submarine  and  Deep  Divinj/  Apparatus 

Newspaper  Printing; 

Electro-plating  and  Ek*ctro-typing 

Three  and  Four  Color  IVintinj^ 

The  Telephone  and  the  Central  Exchange 
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Wireless  Telegraphy*  and  the  Wireless  Telephone 
The  Development  of  Electric  Lighting 

Such  topics  as  these  are  not  new  in  courses  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  but  the  emphasis  on  them  and  the  number  of  them  should 
be  greatly  increased  if  science  study  is  to  have  that  quality  of 
reality  essential  to  educative  activity.  Courses  of  study  in  science 
have  a  marked  tendency  to  crystallize  into  a  static  state.  This  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  nature  of  science  material,  which  lends  itself  to 
easy  classification  and  organization.  There  is  ever  the  danger  that 
the  teacher,  content  with  teaching  the  system,  the  classification,  may 
miss  the  vital  connections  by  which  the  facts  of  science  become 
significant  and  full  of  meaning  to  the  pupil. 

Successful  science  teaching  in  the  changing  world  of  today 
requires  a  flexible  course  of  study,  the  use  of  a  wide  range  of 
projects,  problems,  and  applications,  making  possible  a  closer  adapta- 
tion to  local  conditions  and  individual  interests  and  needs.  Teachers 
of  science  have  failed  to  keep  the  content  of  their  courses  up  to 
date ;  they  have  lost  contact  with  the  latest  discoveries  and  applica- 
tions in  which  the  pupils  are  often  most  interested.  These  faults 
must  be  corrected  if  science  study  is  to  accomplish  its  great  purpose 
and  become  as  vital  in  the  life  of  the  school  as  it  is  in  the  life 
outside. 


*Ju8t  prior  to  the  war  a  nuinlH?r  of  high  school  boys  ori;aiiIzed  and  equipped 
A  very  BUcccBBfuI  wireless  Club.  A  sninll  bulMlng  on  the  school  grounds  wat 
assigned  to  their  use.  This  was  thoroughly  overhanleil  by  the  boys  and  an  excellent 
set  of  Instruments  hnd  Just  boon  Installed  when  the  government  closed  all  amateur 
stations.  The  apparatus  was  tlonatod  to  the  school  upon  the  graduation  of  most  of 
the  club  members  a  year  ago.  A  now  club  ha5<  now  been  formed  by  the  boys  of 
the  physics  class  to  carry  on  the  study  of  this  project.  It  Is  open,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  other  high  school  Iwtys. 


NEW    MATERIAL    IN    MODERN    LANGUAGE    WORK 


Note:  This  article  was  completed  by  Mr.  Merrill  only  a  short  time 
before  his  sudden  death,  November  1,  1919.  It  is  indeed  tragic  that  his  life 
was  cut  short  at  a  time  when  the  influence  of  his  ideals  was  spreading 
rapidly,  through  the  publications  described  in  the  article.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  way  will  open  for  the  continuance  of  a  work  so  valuable  to  modern 
language  teaching  throughout  the  country.  The  following  excerpt  from  tlie 
memorial  statement,  in  the  third  number  of  Lc  Monde  Frangais,  will  show 
how  generously  he  gave  himself  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  ideals. 

"Mr.  Merrill  gave  all  of  his  time,  outside  of  his  teaching,  to  these  publica- 
tions, and  they  reflect  the  painstaking  devotion  he  gave  to  them.  He  spared 
neither  time  nor  expense  in  making  them  as  perfect  and  as  progressive 
educationally  as  possible.  His  summers  were  spent  in  travel  and  study  on 
the  continent,  and  lately  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  gathering  material  for  the 
new  issues.  Nothing  is  more  indicative  of  the  thoroughness  which  character- 
ized Mr.  Merrill's  work  than  the  large  force  of  collaborators  he  called  in  to 
help  in  editing  and  criticizing  the  material  selected  for  publication.  Surely 
the  ideas  for  which  he  strove  survive,  and  his  work  for  the  improvement  of 
the  teaching  of  modern  languages  will  keep  his  memory  alive  through  many 
years  to  come." 


In  order  to  make  the  modern  language  work  responsive  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  pupils,  we  hold  to  the  ideal  of  selecting  topics 
as  far  as  possible  associated  with  subjects  of  special  interest  to  the 
child.    Since  the  teachers  are  free,  so  long  as  they  observe  the  col- 
lege entrance   requirements,   to  use   any  methods   or  present  any 
topics  for  discussion  which  are  believed  to  be  worth  while,  many 
points  of  contact  have  been  found  between  the  modern  language 
work  and  the  work  of  other  departments.    We  believe  in  examining 
closely  the  work  and  play  of  a  grade  in  order  to  discover  profitable 
connections  between  it  and  the  teaching  of  a  modern  language. 
While  many  opportunities  have  escaped  us,  and  while  not  all  the 
teachers  have  been  able  to  plan  their  work  along  this  special  line, 
nevertheless,  as  we  look  back  over  the  years  of  the  school's  existence, 
many  examples   occur  to   us   showing  the   relation   of   a   modern 
language  to  a  grade  activity. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  course,  in  the  work  of  all  primary 
grades,  the  point  of  contact  is  play  rather  than  work.  Therefore, 
games  in  which  a  foreign  language  is  spoken  or  sung  are  intro- 
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(luced.    Siir  Ic  pout  d'Az'igtion  and  Fitchs,  du  hast  die  Cans  gcstohl  ^*^ 
are  typical  of  games  played  by  the  youngest  children.    The  childr^^ 
delight  in  the  ()pj)ortiniity  to  express  themselves  in  a  foreign  la.^     ^^' 
guage  when  this  cxj)ression  is  a  part  of  some  interesting  activit^^^V 

With  geography  many  obvious  points  of  contact  exist,  and 
vast  amount  of  intensive  work  has  been  accomplished  at  differeC^    "^ 
times  during  the  school's  history.     In  the  grammar  grades  muc-^^^ 
supplementary  work  has  been  done  on  such  subjects  as  Hrittan;^  ^^^\ 
Normandy,  the  Tell  country,  and  the  l^lack  Forest.   The  high  scho^^^^^ 
Spanish  classes  have  studied  life  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Spain,  an^^  -^ 
other  countries   where   the   language   is   spoken.      Of   course   majr^i  li^; 


and  charts  are  constantly  in  use  in  all  high  school  work.     In  add  M--^' 

tion,  special  leaflets  have  been  j)repared  by  some  of  the  teachers  an  ^  *^ 

used   from   year  to  year  in  the  classes. 

The  stuclv  of  certain  i)eriods  of  historv  has  also  been  enriches '^^ 

by  the  modern  language  w(jrk.     Seventh  grade  classes  studying  th»  ^'^ 

time  of  chivalry  enjoyed  in  their  language  work  stories  of  the  typica^^^ — 

mediaeval  heroes,   Roland.  Charlemagne,   Siegfried.    Pictures,   per-"^  — 

sonal  souvenirs  of  travel,  and  wall  charts,  showing  life  in  theolder"^'^^ 

times  in  j^eace  and  war.  illustrated  these  discussions. 

\\'ith  nuisic.  the  associations  are  manv  and  delightful.      Folk — '^^'^ 

m.  re 
songs  and  songs   for  special  occasions,  particularly  Christmas, 


always  great  favorites.  V^yv  years  no  Christmas  celebration  was 
complete  without  the  ^ini^iiii^"  of  Ix-autiful  old  songs  of  the  countries 
whose  languai^n-s  were  vtiuiied.  Tlu'  war  niodirted  this  tradition  to 
some  exteiU. 

Senior  cla>ses  have    found   it    (Iccidcdh-  worth   while  to  devote     '^^* 


some  time  in  their  nuKJcrn  lanoua-c  work  to  scientific  reading.     Boys  ^"^^ 

keenly   interested    in   chemistry   are   especially   eager    for   this   work  '^^ 

and  often  aoiuire  considerable  ])ro*iciency  in  reading  German  texts  ^^^ 
on  the  subject. 

Iu>r  years   it    lias   been    customary    for   tlie    students    in   certain  ^*  " 


modern  language  classes  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  rapid         *^ 
reading  without  translation,  in  order  to  gain  a  feeling  of  power  in  ^'^^ 

the  use  of  the  langua.i^re,  hut  particularl\  in  order  to  increase  their  ^^  ^ 
appreciation  of  literature.  In  some  gnaips  each  student  pursues  a 
difTereiU  course  of  reading  hut  makes  frecpient  reports  to  the  class 
on  the  work  done  or  the  problems  encomUered.  luich  pupil  is 
encouraged  to  read  IxH.ks  which  he  can  understand,  on  subjects 
which  to  him  are  of  >pecial  interest,     (iraduallv  and  verv  encourag- 
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ngly  the  power  of  reading  without  translation  is  developed.  Pupils 
.cconiplish  a  good  deal  of  this  reading  during  the  long  summer 
'acation,  a  few  even  linding  pleasure  in  additional  study  of  the 
lassies. 

In  the  three  modern  languages  taught  at  the  school,  a  vigorous 
ntemational  correspondence  has  brought  about  a  more  vivid  appre- 
iation  of  life  in  the  great  foreign  world.  The  first  exchange  of 
stters  was  arranged  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  between  pupils 
n  our  high  school  and  young  people  in  (ierman  schools.  For  the 
>ast  year  or  so  a  fairly  brisk  correspondence  has  been  going  on  be- 
ween  our  pupils  and  French,  Cuban,  Porto  Kican  or  Spanish  boys 
.nd  girls.  Similar  letters  are  planned  to  include  (ierman  Switzer- 
and. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Spanish  correspondence  with  Cuba 
vere  made  through  personal  friends  of  the  writer.  At  the  start  all 
>upils,  even  in  high  school  classes,  have  written  in  the  mother  tongue 
m  topics  presumed  to  be  of  special  interest  to  the  correspondent  in 
|uestion.  Pictures,  postcards,  and  newspaper  clippings  were  en- 
rlosed.  The  next  step  in  the  correspondence  will  be  the  writing  of 
etters  in  Spanish,  with  the  hope  of  receiving  the  native  correspond- 
ents' criticism  of  idiom  and  construction. 

Through  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  Porto  Rico, 
several  correspondents  in  San  Juan  high  schools  were  secured.  A 
reacher  in  this  city  suggested  to  the  Porto  Kican  boys  that  they 
should  write  as  to  an  intimate  friend — using  the  intimate  form  of 
address — and  should  tell  their  new  friends  of  interesting  hapi)enings 
on  the  island  and  customs  of  native  life.  A  typical  letter,  written 
by  a  Porto  Rican  boy  to  his  friend  at  the  Parker  School,  follows : 

Mi  queridisimo  amigo: 

Recibi  la  tuya,  la  ciial  mc  causo  jjran  alcgria,  pues  ya  yu  crcia  (|ue  inr 
carta  se  habia  pcrdido. 

Me  alegraria  mucho.  si  pudiLTas  dar  iin  viajc  a  Puerto  Rico,  ])ara  (lue 
veas  nuestra  islita.  Todos  los  cxtranjcros  fjiu-  vic-iKMi  ac|ui  la  cnciR'ntran 
KTiuy  bonita. 

Yo  pienso  niandartc  ai^unas  fotografias  (k-  varias  cosas  dc  aqui. 

Cuentame  algo  de  como  celchraii  Yds.  las  navidades.  Aqiii  acostumhramos 
^  que  los  ninos  pongan  en  la  noclu*  del  5  (\v  oncro  una  cajila  ci)ii  hiorba 
debajo  de  las  camas  dc  sus  padres,  y  el  dia  6  eiicuentran  nuichisinios  jugueles. 
ILos  ninitos  se  creen  (pie  los  ri*ves  son  verdaderamente  los  del  cielo,  y  (pie 
l^or  lo  tanto  tieneii  cpie  venir  a  cahallo.  La  yerha  (lue  ponen  en  dicha  caja 
*2S  para  que  los  caballos  se  alinienten  antes  de  regresar  al  cieliJ. 

Cuentame  algo  de  lo  (pie  i)ase  en  tu  escuela,  referente  a  los  estudios  y 
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los  discipulos. 

Ya  casi  todos  lo  soldados  portoriquenos  que  salieron  para  Panama  han 
regresado,  los  cuales  hemos  recibido  con  gran  entusiasmo.  Todavia  falta  por 
llegar  la  banda  del  Regimiento. 

Sin  mas  de  momento,  se  despide  tu  fiel  amigo, 

Jorge  Martinez. 

In  order  to  secure  suitable  addresses  from  Spain,  Argentine,  and 
Mexico,  letters  were  written  to  American  consular  officials.  Cour- 
teous replies  were  received,  giving  the  names  of  teachers  or  schools 
interested  in  the  subject  of  international  correspondence.  One  of 
the  young  men  from  that  city  sent  views  of  Barcelona,  so  that  his 
new  friend  "might  admire  a  little  this  beautiful  city." 

The  greater  part  of  the  recent  correspondence  in  French  had  its 
origin  in  societies  for  the  relief  of  the  fatherless  children  of  France 
and  in  other  welfare  organizations.  When  the  school  decided  to 
adopt  a  number  of  French  war  orphans,  letters  were  interchanged 
in  order  that  our  pupils  might  learn  more  definitely  of  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  children  they  wished  to  help.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Mrs.  Walter  Brewster,  741  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  the 
school  was  given  a  list  of  children  needing  assistance.  Soon  a  ver>' 
interesting  correspondence  developed  between  the  French  and 
American  children  .  The  following  is  a  letter  received  by  one  of  our 
pupils : 

F^amp,  le  8  D6cembre  1918. 

L'armistice  est  la.  Tout  le  monde  est  joyeux.  On  ne  peut  pas  circuler 
sur  les  routes.  Tout  le  monde  est  en  fete,  mais  notre  pauvre  mere  est 
restce  chez  nous  a  pleurer  sachant  que  nous  n'avons  plus  notre  pere.  Toutes 
les  maisons  sont  pavoisces,  toutes  Ics  cgliscs  sonnent,  les  vapeurs  fifflent  et 
partout  on  tire  le  canon.  Chacun  se  precipile  avec  des  drapeaux  a  la  main 
et  crie:     "Vive  la  France!" 

La  vie  est  trcs  chere,  mais  dans  notre  ville  il  y  a  toujours  du  travail. 
En  ce  moment  nous  avons  la  pcclie  du  harcng  qui  rapporte  beaucoup  ct 
occupe  bien  des  vieillards,  des  femmes  et  des  en  f ants. 

Votre  petit  filleul  Justin  a  huit  ans,  il  va  tous  les  jours  a  Tecole  inalgre 
son  jeune  age.  II  rcmcrcie  beaucoup  sa  marraine  en  Amerique  et  gardcra 
toujours  son  nom  grave  dans  son  petit  cceur. 

I  add  another  letter,  expressing  the  gratitude  of  French  soldiers 
for  interest  in  their  welfare : 

Chere  Madame, 

Nos  soldats,  encore  a  I'ambulance,  malgre  la  signature  de  Tarmistice,  sont 
bien  heureux  et  bien  reconnaissants  que  de  si  loin  vous  ayez  pens^  k  eux. 

Vouz  trouvez  que  ces  gentillesses,  ces  dclicates  attentions,  ce  beau  travail, 
ce  n'est  rien,  parce  que  vous  le  faites  avec  un  grand  cceur,  mais  nous  vous 
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sicimirons  autant  que  nous   vous  remercions,  ei  nos  chers  soldats  sont   si 
j  oyeux  que  si  vous  le  voyiez  cela  vous  f erait  plaisir. 

Pour  cette  annee  ils  ne  feront  plus  Noel  dans  les  tranchees,  beaucoup 
l>tiennent  des  permissions  pour  aller  chez  eux,  c'est  plus  gai. 

Pour  nos  soldats  et  pour  nous,  nous  vous  prions  d'agreer,  Madame,  nos 
inceres  remerciements  et  nos  vceux  de  bonheur  pour  Noel  et  1919. 

Que  le  Bon  Dieu  benissc  ct    fassc  toiijours  phis  graiulc  la  vaillanlc  ct 
renereuse  Amerique  et  ses  fils. 
Pour  les  soldats  de  France 
iervante  du  Sacre  Cceur  S»uur  Rose. 

Avenue  de  Paris 
■•''crsailles 
>  Deccnibre  1918 


la  order  to  bring  certain  aspects  of  life  in  foreign  countries 
into  our  study  of  modern  languages,  the  writer,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  many  colleagues  in  various  parts  of  the  coinitry,  organized 
ill  1910  a  series  of  four  booklets  each  year,  for  students  of  the 
German  language.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  Aiis  Nah  und 
I^crn  came  to  be  used  as  a  l)asis  for  conversational  work  and  for 
general  supplementary  reading  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The 
topics  discussed  w'ere  mostly  non-political.  The  progress  of  science 
and  industry  has  always  interested  the  readers,  and  such  special 
features  as  anecdotes,  travel  sketches,  illustrated  stories,  proverbs 
^nd  games,  give  amusement  and  a  sense  of  familiarity  with  the 
foreign  idiom. 

In  1918,  El  Panorama,  a  series  of  Spanish  booklets  of  a  similar 
Miiature,  was  established,  featuring  life  in  the  Spanish-speaking  world  ; 
it  contained  many  letters  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  South  American 
ountries,  and  Spain,  especially  from  young  peoi>le  (»f  high  school 
ge.  During  the  past  year  Lc  Monde  Francais  has  been  started  to 
"^Miieet  the  needs  of  students  of  the  1^'rench  language.  All  members  of 
"^he  French  Department  of  the  scliool,  as  well  as  many  other  repre- 
sentative teachers  of  the  language,  have  assisted  in  the  j)reparation 
•^Df  the  text. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern  life,  our  interests 
sire  coming  to  have  more  and  more  in  common  with  those  of  foreign 
"peoples.  We  share  with  them  the  work  of  making  discoveries  which 
stdvance  the  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century.  Our  commercial, 
3X)litical,  and  educational  relations  with  other  countries  are  inev- 
itably becoming  more  closely  knit.  It  is  important  that  this  inter- 
"Weaving  of  national  interests  should  be  accompanied  by  strenuous 
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LOS  RESTOS'  DE  COLON 

En  mayo  de  l^tX'i.  Gilon  imirio-  en  Valladolid,  Espana,  y 
despues  dc  lialitr  i-;tailo  su.s  rustos  en  ai.Ltuiias  catedrales  de  la 
Peninsula.  fiR-ruii  trasladados-^  a  Santo  Domingo.  De  alii 
la  ll.ihana  en  \79C>  donile  se  depositaron  en 
1  cLiRlail  hasia  IS'if*  cnando  se  trasladaron 
al  evacuar  los  o'^panulos  la  Isla.  Sin  em- 
ie  Santo  Doiniiii^i  i  crce  <|iie  los  restos  del 
e-^lan  ann  en  la  Calcdral  dc  su  capital.  La 
"  iIl'  que  en  la  catcdral  de  Santo  Domingo 
estaJia  enleiTa.ln.  adunas  dtd  Desi-idiiid-M-.  utro  pariente^  de 
el,  mn  cl  niisnio  nondne  y  apellido.'' 

I.,,.;    ,-o^|,,<   lie    frisli'l-a!    Cl.'.n    de'^can-an'"    actualmente 
en  la  Catcdral  dc  Sevilla. 


fiieron  Ucv; 
la  Catcdral 

bargo.-  la  : 
Gran  Dcsei 
cniifu'-ii'in  | 


—  to  remove,  to  trana- 
3  arise,  originate  from.) 


iremains.  -hii'irir  =  to  die.)  Ji 
fcr.)  Jllli'var  =  to  earry.i  '  r-iii  (( 
theiess.  however.)  ''people,  "iprovi 
Prelative.     ''surname.     '"(iK-M-m-Lir   ~ 

CUADROS  DE  LA  HISTORIA  DE  CUBA 

Dc.spuc.s  dc'  tris  ano.s  de  ocu|)acii'iii  aniericana,  durante 
los  cuales  se  In'cicnni  ninclins  fihras  buc.n;i-:.  cl  Mayor-General 
Wood,  Oobcrnador  militar  do  Oiba,  pnso-  en  manos  del  Pre- 
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Sample  Page  from  Le  Monde  Francais 
POUR  RIRE 


Pendant  qu'il  etait  en  France,  un  negre  dii  Senegal  apporte 
vine  petite  bohe  en  bois  a  son  Capitaine,  et,  lui  dcniunde  de 
Ijien  vonloir  Fexpedier'  dans  son  pays. 

Le  Capitaine  —  Qit'est-cc  qu'il  y  a  dans  cette  boite? 

Le  negre  —  De  la  neige,  je  desire  I'envoyer  a  ma  mere; 
die  n'cn  a  jamais  vu. 


iwnd. 

*         *         t 

Une  jeune  Hollandaise  deharque  a  New-York  pour  la 
premiere  fois  de  sa  vie.  De  la,  elle  prend  le  train  pour  Chicago. 
A  I'heure  du  dejeuner,  elle  passe  dans  le  wagon  restaurant.^ 
Le  menu  est  pour  elle  le  plus  profond  mystere  et  elle  com- 
mande  son  repas,^  au  hasard.^  On  lui  apporte  une  chose  bi- 
zarre qu'elle  ne  connait*  pas.  C'est  un  epi  de  mais-^  Et  imitant 
les  voyageurs  qui  rentourent,**  elle  le  goute.''  L'etrange  mets^ 
lui  plait,^  la  fagon  de  le  manger  I'amuse,  et  lorsqu'"'  elle  a  tout 
grignote'^  elle  appelle  le  garcjon'^  negre  qui  sait  quelques  mots 
de  francais,  lui  tend'^  I'epi  degarni'^  et  hii  dit;  "Remettez-nioi 
des  grains  dessus^''  s'il  vous  plait  j'en  voudrais^*'  encore." 
Je  vous  laisse  a  imaginer  la  stupefaction  du  brave  negre! 


'dining-car.  ^meal.  Hn  a  haphazard  way.  ^ig  not  acquainted  with. 
*e«r  of  com.  o»urround.  ''tastes,  ^strange  food,  "pleases,  iihshen. 
llnibbled.    iSwaitcr.    i^holds  out.    "empty.    J-^on  it.    lOshould  like. 


Lc  pere  —  Jean,  pomquoi  pleui 
Jean  —  Ohij'ai  si  froid  aitx  ms 
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effort  on  oiir  i)art  to  understand  the  national  character  of  the  difier- 
cnt  peoples  of  the  world.  To  achieve  this,  schools  must  make  morc- 
eflfort  to  vitalize  the  study  of  modern  language.  Two  aims  should 
he  inherent  in  the  work:  first,  to  make  more  real  to  the  pupil  ihi* 
life  in  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  second,  to  root  out  any  preju- 
dice against  foreigners  as  such,  and  thus  prepare  the  heart  for  ii 
more  generous  feeling  of  hrotherhood. 


THRIFT   AS   AN   ELEMENT    OF   GO.CJD    CITIZENSHIP 


In  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  vvaf,   \Ve  were  called 

upon  to  practice  extreme  economy  in  the  use  af  all  materials 

required  by  our  armies  and  by  our  Allies.    This  ]>ut  to  test  the 

self-control  and  will  power  of  our  entire  nation  as  it  had  never 

been  brought  to  test  before.     Lessened  production,  both  here 

and  abroad,  due  to  the  withdrawal  from  productive  industries  of 

vast  numbers  of  workers,  made  it  necessary  that  a  limited  supply 

serve  as  great  a  number  as  possible.     Wastefulness  was  a  sin. 

Thrift   was   synonymous   with    patriotism.     The   schools   made 

excellent   response   to   the   call   and   emphasized   in   every   way  ' 

possible  the  need  for  eliminating  all  waste.    Materials  previously  ' 

considered  of  no  value  became  of  great  importance,  and  salvage 

campaigns  followed  one  another  rapidly.    Paper,  bottles,  rubber, 

tin  foil,  cotton,  and  wool  junk  increased  in  value.     During  the 

^vrar  the  amount  of  money  represented  by  the  junk  business  for 

t:he  whole  country  increased  from  $100,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000 

per  year. 

Will  the  country,  after  the  emergency  has  passed,  return  to 
its  former  wasteful  methods?     We  have  been  called  a  spend- 
thrift people.    Odious  comparisons  have  been  made  between  our 
liabits  and  those  of  foreign  nations.     The  war  developed  in  the 
schools  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  an  interest  in  the  needs  of 
the  commimity.     Efforts  were  made  to  enlist  the  aid  of  every 
child  and  teacher.     Current  problems  of  life  were  used  as  a  basis 
for  teaching.     Will  the  schools  revise   their  methods   so  as   to 
preserve  this  contact  with  the  problems  of  the  i)resent,  or  will 
they  slip  back  to  the  old  ])osition  of  aloofness? 

The  following  examj)les  show  how  the  attempt  was  made 
to  emphasize  princi])les  and  to  form  hal)its  of  thrift  and  con- 
servation, by  means  of  solvini^  first-liand  problems  which  touched 
the  ev'ery-day  life  of  the  ]>u]>ils.  In  each  of  these  cxini])les  there 
was  opportunity  for  the  children  to  do  a  good  deal  of  actual  work 
on  the  problem,  both  in  devising  and  in  executing  the  ])lans. 

I»OST.\(;i:-SAVI  NT.    STA  M  TS 

During  the  progress  of  the  war,  there  developed  an  ever-increas- 
ing shortage  of  man-power,  as  armies  were  drafted  and  the  energies 
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of  the  remaining  workers  shifted  to  the  essential  war  industries. 
This  threw  a  partieUl^fly  heavy  burden  on  our  Government  Postal 
Service.  The  incre^ee  in  government  mail,  the  various  campaigns 
for  war  savings;.  Red  Cross,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  food  conserva- 
tion, the  Council  of  Defense  and  other  war  emergency  organizations, 
all  added  thfcir  many  tons  of  mail  matter  to  the  heavy  load  of  the 
handicapped*  postal  service.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  each 
membeiC* oif' the  school  to  assume  his  share,  small  though  it  might 
be,  of  a  biirdcn  which  a  public  agency  had  formerly  been  depended 
uppn  to  carry. 

.'  '.%.'^n  our  school,  with  its  numerous  activities,  such  as  meetings 
cf'the  Parents'  y\ssociation,  grade  meetings,  special  lectures  and 
recitals,  and  co-operation  in  public  movements,  numberless  notices 
are  sent  to  the  homes  by  mail.  The  estimate  for  one  year  represented 
some  5,000  pieces  of  first  class  mail  matter.  It  was  proposed  to  the 
children  that  they  be  made  responsible  for  delivering  all  such  notices 
to  the  homes,  and  that  they  donate  the  money  thus  saved  to  the 
school  branch  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  To  carry  out  this  plan  the 
idea  of  the  Thrift  Stamp  was  adapted  in  the  following  manner: 

The  notices  or  announcements  were  mimeographed  as  usual, 
but  instead  of  having  the  ordinary  postage  stamps  affixed  and  being 
dropped  into  the  mail  box,  they  were  delivered  to  the  grade  rooms. 
Here,  a  special  stamp  which  had  been  j)rinted  in  the  school  shop 
was  attached.  It  was  perforated  through  the  center  and  so  attached 
that  onc-lialf  of  the  stamp  could  be  torn  off  when  the  pupil  delivered 
the  letter  at  his  home.  The  detachable  half  had  a  blank  space  for 
the  parent's  sii^niature.  I'his  part  of  the  stanij),  after  being  signed 
l)v  the  j)arent.  was  returned  to  the  class  room  by  the  pupil  and 
attached  to  a  ''Savings  Card."  which  rej)resente(l  cash  earned  by 
the  class  for  the  Red  Ooss.  In  addition  to  the  "special  delivery" 
feature  this  had  also  the  advanta<;e  of  a  **re,<^istered"  piece  of  mail, 
and  served  as  a  i)roof  positive  that  the  matter  had  been  brought  to 
the  parent's  attention.  When  a  savings  card  had  been  filled  with 
these  receii)ted  stamj)s,  it  was  cashed  at  the  Secretary's  office,  and 
the  money  was  .L,n'ven  to  the  Red  Cross.  'J  his  j)lan  emphasized  in  a 
forceful  way  the  lesson  which  the  Government  had  been  so  rigor- 
ouslv  expoundinii:.  namely,  the  immense  total  resulting  from  many 
small  sums.  It  is  believed  that  many  jnipils  realized  this,  as  the 
amount  visihh    increased  on  the  cards  in  eacli  class  room. 
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SAVINGS   CARD    WITH    STAMPS   ATTACHED 
THE  SALVAGE  CORPS 

When  school  opened  for  the  fall  term  the  shortage  of  paper 
of  all  kinds  was  reaching  the  acute  stage.  Here  again  was  a  mate- 
rial which  entered  into  the  daily  school  life  of  our  pupils,  and  here 
was  an  opportunity  to  stimulate  a  conscious  effort  to  assist.  Those 
who  can  hark  back  to  the  days  when  the  slate  was  in  vogue  in  the 
schoolroom  are  forciblv  struck  with  the  reckless  wav  in  which  the 
child  of  the  present  uses  his  supply  of  paper. 
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This  subject  was  discussed  with  the  eighth  grade  pupils  one  day, 
and  the  questions  were  raised,  "Do  we  use  too  much  pai>er  in  our 
school?  How  much  is  wasted?*'  Many  pupils  admitted  careless- 
ness and  waste.  Some,  more  critical,  accused  certain  grades  of 
extreme  wastefulness.  Others  suggested  that  the  waste  was  great- 
est in  connection  with  certain  school  courses.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  grade  resolve  itself  into  a  "Salvage  Corps,"  make  an  investiga- 
tion, and  obtain  facts  to  present  to  the  whole  school.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  this  investigation  over  a  period  of  two  weeks.  A 
certain  amount  of  secrecy  was  necessary  so  that  individual  pupils 
or  grades  should  not  become  aware  of  the  plan  and  change  their 
habits  before  the  investigation  was  completed.  The  work  was  car- 
ried out  on  the  following  plan : 

The  class  was  formed  into  twelve  committees,  one  committee 
for  each  day  of  the  investigation.     Promptly  at  the  close  of  school 
this  salvage  corps  set  out  on  its  rounds  of  the  building  and  emptied 
each    waste    basket.      The    janitors,    in    the    meantime,    had    been 
instructed  not  to  cmj)ty  any  baskets  during  this  period.    The  mate- 
rial which  the  committee  thus  gathered   was  brought  to  a  central 
point  and  each  bit  of  paj)er  was  carefully  inspected.    The  paper  was 
sorted.   Into  one  pile  went  the  legitimate  waste,  i.  e..  paper  which  had 
been  fully  used  and  could  with  a  clear  conscience  be  consigned  fo  the 
waste  basket,     in  another  ])ile  was  ])laccd  all  ])aper  not  fully  used  on 
both  sides.    It  was  viewed  as  criminal  carelessness  so  to  waste  paper, 
while  friends  and  relatives  at  the  Front,  writing  letters  to  home 
folks,  were  carefully  using  both  sides  of  the  paj)er. 

As    stated   above,    the    i)aper    from   each   grade   was   carefully 
sorted,    with    a    view    tu    determining    where    the    greatest    waste 
occurred.    While  the  o])]»ortnnity  of  criticising  and  fmding  fault  w^as 
])arlicularly  attractive  to  a  few  of  the  pnpiW,  this  tendency  did  not 
develop  unduly.     We  might   mention  in  passing  that  the  teachers 
and  the  office   force  were  not  sj)are(l  in  the  investigation.     During 
this  ])eriod  the  i)Upils  made  many  suggestions,  some  of  which  were 
highlv   interesting,   some   impractical ;   they    showed,   however,   that 
the  entire  grouj)  was  seriously  considering  the  matter.     lH)r  instance, 
it  was  suggested  that  a  censor  be  appointed  in  each  room,  whose 
station  would  be  near  the  waste  basket.     l)ef<»re  a  bit  of  paper  could 
be  discarded   it   must   be   "jKissi-d   by  the  censor."     Another  pupil 
suggested  that  the  individual  sui)i>lies  of  the  rof)m  be  "j^ooled"  and 
"dailv  rations"  issued. 
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At  the  end  of  twelve  clays  it  was  believed  that  enough  evidence 
had  been  collected  for  use  in  a  morning  exercise.  The  question  now 
arose  as  to  the  best  method  of  presenting  the  evidence.  It  must  be 
clear,  forcible,  and  graphic.  These  two  weeks,  coming  in  the  second 
month  of  the  term,  could  well  be  considered  as  covering  the  nonnal 
or  usual  condition  which  prevailed  in  the  school  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  paper.  It  was  therefore  decided,  on  the  basis  of  this  test,  to 
determine  what  the  waste  would  be  for  a  year.  In  our  school  this 
was  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  since  pads  of  uniform  size  are 
used  in  all  the  grades  and  these  are  invariably  purchased  at  the  school 
store.  Here,  then,  was  the  source  for  obtaining  the  amounts  of  the 
various  types  of  paper  used  during  the  previous  year.  A  committee 
was  therefore  appointed  to  consult  the  clerk,  who  was  able  to  give 
the  amounts  used  by  each  grade  and  the  quantity  of  each  kind  of 
paper  used.*  The  report  of  this  committee  inspired  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion  and  much  valuable  arithmetic  work,  from 
which  were  evolved  the  tables  and  charts. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  get  results  from  the  work  of  the 
salvage  corps,  and  this  again  necessitated  much  valuable  arithmetic 
work.  I'hc  attempt  to  classify  the  waste  for  each  grade  was 
abandoned,  and  results  were  tabulated  for  the  elementary  grades, 
the  high  school,  the  oftice.  and  special  departments.  This  avoided 
making  '*horriblc  examples"  of  any  individuals  or  grades.  The 
usable  waste  for  the  twelve  days'  collection  was  carefully  weighed, 
and  the  following  tables  were  produced.  Usable  waste  included 
paper  blank  on  all  or  half  of  one  side.  This  blank  paper  the  pupils 
declared  should  be  used  before  being  Cf)!isiornc(l  to  the  waste  basket. 

TADLK    A 

Total  Wkight  or  Wastk  Patkr— 12  Days'  Collection 

Elementary  High  Ofi'icc  ami 

Grade?  School  Special  Depts.  Total 

White      .    .       ..151b.  10'.>oz.  181b.  12  oz.  91b.  L>ioz.  431b.    854  oz. 

Yellow 1  lb.  14     oz.  2' ;  oz.  8.^  <  oz.  2  lb.    9      oz. 

Cardboard 4  lb.  12' j  oz.  9^:.  oz.  llb.OJioz.  61b.  12^oz. 

T. .tal 22  lb.   5     oz.  ]0  lb.   8  o/.  i  Mi..    ' ;.  oz.  52  lb.  13j4  oz. 

I  \i;i  I-.  r. 
.Xmiiini  W'x^iiD  TiK  \)\\  (A -1-12) 

White  paper   3  lb.  10  oz. 

^'ell.  .w  paper   3  5/12  oz. 

Cardboard    9  q^^ 

*  Sr.c   t.iblc  on   preceding   v^gf. 
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TABLE   C 

Amount  Wasted  for  One  School  Year 

On  the  basis  of  160  school  days  (deducting  for  holidays  and  vacations) 

100  X  B~-2=Amount  wasted   during  one   school  year.      (Divide  by 

2,  because   amount  weighed  had  been   used   on  one   side.) 

White  paper  290  lb. 

Yellow  paper   17  lb.     1 J/S  oz. 

Cardboard    45  lb. 

TABLE   D 

Weight  of  One  New  Pad   (exclusive  of  back  and  cover) 

White  paper  6}i  oz. 

Yellow  paper   6      oz. 

TABLE    E 

Number  ok  P.xds  Wasted  is  One  Year  (C-4-D) 

White  paper  674.9  lb. 

Yellow  paper 45.5  lb. 

TABLE   F 

Cost  of  Wasted  Papfji — One  ^'ear 

White  paper 674.9  lb.X$  .10=$67.49 

Yellow  paper  ...  45.5  Ib.X     05=    2.27 

Total .$69.76 

Enthusiasm  and  interest  through  this  stage  of  the  work  ran 
high.  These  were  no  dull  problems  culled  from  a  book,  fictitious 
and  visionary.  They  were  fraught  with  social  values  and  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  present  day  life  and  habits  of  every  individ- 
ual pupil.  Surprises  and  startling  results  developed  every  day. 
Conclusions  and  resolutions  were  drawn  as  the  work  progressed. 
Interesting  discussions  were  held  as  to  the  best  method  of  presenting 
the  results  of  the  investigation  to  the  whole  school.  It  was  agreed 
that  striking  exhibits  should  form  part  of  the  exercise,  exhibits 
which  should  impress  each  individual  with  the  total  amount  of 
paper  used  by  the  school  and  the  amount  wasted.  It  was  agreed 
that  if  the  total  amount  of  paper  used  in  one  year  could  l)e  piled 
on  the  stage,  the  e^flcct  would  be  imi)ressive.  Since  this  was  not 
possible,  it  was  suggested  that  dummy  packai^es  be  made  according 
to  scale.  This  plan  was  entlmsiastically  aj;::recd  upon,  hut  proved  to 
be  quite  a  task.  With  hammer  and  saw.  i)aper  and  ])aste,  India  ink 
and  brush,  a  busy  week  was  spent,  with  all  tlie  possible  sjnire  time 
used  in  preparing  the  facts  in  graphic  shape  for  the  morning  exer- 
cise.   However,  the  work  was  well  worth  while,  for  it  carried  the 
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Wlieii  all  thf  "(lummy  stacks,"  madt  of  a  framework  of  wood 
covered  witli  paper,  were  completed,  tliev  almost  filled  the  stage. 
One  of  the  pupils  made  a  drawing  comparing  the  flag  pole  in  front 
of  the  school  with  the  year's  supply  of  paper  if  piled  beside  it  on 
the  lawn.     Eyes  were  opened  wide  with  surprise  when  it  was  reahzed 
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that  such  a  pile  woulrl  overtoil  llii-  Aiif-  |>iilc  by  >cv(T;iI  feet.  In 
addition  to  the  charts  iiiid  exhibits  already  iiieiitiniie<l.  [i  li.-ile  of  waste 
paper  ready  for  the  jiuik  man  had  a  prominetit  ]iUia'  '.n  tile  Slajfc, 
with  a  placard  statinj,-  the  price  (jlitained  for  such  waste.  Xearl)y 
was  placed  all  the  l.ilaiik  paper  gathered  during  the  twelve  days' 
collection.  This  jiaper  was  later  made  up  into  scratch  pads  which 
were  sold  at  the  Ked  Cross  Bazaar  at  one  cent  each. 
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It  is  believed  that  this  graphic  portrayal  of  a  wasteful  habit 
had  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  entire  school.  The  grade  which 
gathered  the  facts  and  presented  the  material  certainly  gained  a 
great  deal. 

CONSERVATION    BANK-BOOKS 

To  aid  the  pupils  in  their  endeavors  to  save  during  the  summer 
vacation  each  pupil  was  given  a  "bank  book."  In  this  he  was  to 
record  day  by   day  the  various  means  by   which  he   consciously 

Book  No.„?^.^  ' 


ALLIED  BANK  OF 
CONSERVATION 
THRIFT  AND  SUCCESS 

FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  SCHOOL 

330  Webster  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Na 


me 


In  Trust  for  the  future  of  the  Nation 


*/  Help  win  the  war 


OUTSIDE  COVER  OF  BANK   BOOK 
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assisted  in  the  great  problem  of  saving  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
many  articles  which  were  especially  needed  in  winning  the  war.  In 
this  bank  book  the  pupil  deposited  "to  the  credit  of  the  nation/'  not 
sums  of  money — although  there  was  provision  for  recording  any 
such  amounts  earned — but  endeavors  to  assist.  For  instance,  there 
were  several  pages  for  recording  ways  in  which  the  boy  or  girl 
could  assist  in  freeing  adult  labor  for  more  difficult  tasks  by  doing 
many  of  the  simpler  duties  about  the  house.  Valiant  efforts  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  substitutes  in  the  food  line  were  recorded. 

A  morning  exercise  in  which  was  explained  the  necessity  of 
having  everyone,  big  and  little,  contribute  to  this  campaign  of 
conservation,  was  held  before  the  bank  books  were  given  out  and 
the  pledges  signed.    Facts  were  given  to  show  the  loss  in  material 


A  ItnOtD  that  the  winning  of  this  war  de- 
pends not  only  upon  the  fighting  in  France,  but 
upon  the  steady  effort  of  every  person  here  in 
this  country  -  effort  to  make  that  fighting  effec- 
tive ;  effort  to  preserve  this  nation's  health  and 
vigor  until  the  time  shall  come  when  she  may 
aid  exhausted  Europe. 

3  tjerefore  plebge  mpsitlt  (o  try 

to  save  each  day  some  share  of  food,  of  material 
or  of  labor  which  may  in  some  small  measure 
help  my  country  to  win  this  war. 


Signed, 


PLEDGE  ON  INSIDE  COVER 
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is  a  crime  against  society,  must  we  not  set  earnestly  to  work  to 
inculcate  thoughtful  economy  ?  We  began  many  good  things  during 
the  war,  and  surely  the  thrift  campaign  in  schools  was  one  of  them. 
Shall  we  not,  in  training  our  children's  habits,  continue  our  effort 
to  incorporate  into  our  private  and  civic  life  intelligent,  conscientious, 
md  careful  use  of  such  materials,  time,  and  labor  as  are  necessary 
to  society? 


THE  RELATION  OF  ART  TO  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 


Till-:  Lower  Grades 

Thit  fundamental  thought  in  i)lanning  the  art  material  for  the 
grades  is  to  let  the  central  activities  of  each  grade  unfold  the  needs 
and  possihilities  of  art  expression.  The  important  point  to  he 
rememhered  is  that  the  child's  interest  centers  in  his  own  life  experi- 
ences rather  than  in  any  prohlems  planned  merely  to  secure  a 
result  of  skill  or  an  expression  of  art.  Colonel  Parker  says  that  the 
true  function  of  art  is  "revelation  and  inspiration,*'  and  that  **the 
strongest  common  factor  in  art  is  found  in  motive.***  He  also  says 
that  motive  gives  the  necessary  skill.  Those  who  teach  children 
need  to  remind  themselves  of  these  truths,  to  turn  away  from  a 
desire  to  secure  external  results,  to  consider  the  child,  and  to  note 
his  ways  of  thinking. 

In  the  first  three  grades,  the  child  expresses  ideas  largely 
through  symhols.  1  le  expresses  activity  rather  than  static  form, 
because  he  is  interested  in  what  people  are  doing.  The  little  child 
draws  from  imagination,  nnt  from  the  ol)ject.  He  is  interested  in 
objects  only  as  tiiey  relate  to  his  life.  I'\'iiry  tales,  nature  study, 
tobogganing,  .snowballing,  all  vivid  incidents  in  a  child's  daily  life, 
chimor  for  expression. 

The  ciiild's  images  change  raj)i(lly,  and  objects  serve  only  to 
focus  the  idea.  W  hen  the  clnld  lias  a  limited  written  vocabulary  of 
words,  he  interchanges  words  and  ])ictures.  Tiie  expression  of  the 
idea  is  the  inij)ortant  thing,  the  method  of  expression,  secondary. 
The  desire  to  tell  i^  the  most  active  impulse  of  the  younger  children. 

At  one  lime  I  was  very  skeptical  of  what  was  known  as  correla- 
tion of  art  with  the  subject-matter,  but  as  !  have  realized  the  possi- 
bilities which  result  when  revelation  and  inspiration  are  the  func- 
tion of  art.  my  skepticism  has  changed  to  approval  of  this  method 
of  ])resenting  art.  The  intense  study  of  a  subject  well  adapted  to 
the  children  produces  clear  images  and  a  desire  to  ex|)ress  becomes 
i-eal  life  experience.  The  child  i^  the  important  consideration,  and 
everything  else  is  subordinate.  W  e  cannot  force  correlation  in  art. 
Art  should  never  be  made  the  servant  of  the  subject-matter;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  high  ])urpc)se  is  fulfilled  when  it  l)ec()mes  its  inspira- 

*Talk>i   on    rultif/of/irs,   pp.    LJ40-'J|L». 
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tion.  lo  sonif  degree  we  urc  jjroving  this  and  the  following  brief 
summary  of  the  work  in  the  grades  indicates  the  practical  working 
out  of  the  idea. 

In  the  first  grade  the  snhject  of  primitive  life,  which  inchides 
the  cave  men,  the  Eskimo,  and  the  Indian,  is  eliosen  for  the  basis  fur 
the  Year's  work,  (The  grade  [ihin  also  includes  special  literaliire 
^vo^k  and  nature  study.)  Pictures  showing  the  activities  of  the 
cave  man.  the  Eskimo,  and  the  Indian  are  made  by  the  children. 
Through  play  and  imagination  the  child  pictures  their  life:  he  Imilds 
a  brush  house,  an  Eskimo  house,  dresses  likf  an  Indian,  and  in  many 
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other  ways  becomes  acquainted  with  primitive  life.  The  first  illus- 
tration shows  drawings  of  the  primitive  caves  and  brush  house 
(upper  half),  and  an  excursion  to  a  farm  i_ lower  half).  The  tree, 
house,  barn,  with  its  interior,  the  dog's  grave,  and  the  child  sliding 
down  the  hay,  are  all  shown.  The  morning  these  pictures  were 
drawn,  the  children  had  learned  to  write  the  word  farm.  One  child 
wrote  the  word  all  over  the  picture  she  had  made;  she  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  written  symbol  completed  the  story.  To  secure  free 
expression,  we  used  black  crayons,  large  sheets  of  paper;  for  color, 
the  three-color  box.  with  black  added,  and  a  Xo.  4  brush. 

SECOND  CKADI- 

The  work  of  the  second  grade  centers  about  shepherd  life  and 
primitive  agriculture.  Rible  stotics  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Joseph,  Ruth 
and  Naomi,  afford  rich  background  for  pictorial  material.  They 
unfold  varied  opportimities  for  art  experiences,  such  as  dramatiza- 
tion of  stories,  making'  orijjinal  poems  and  songs,  primitive  dyeing 
and  weaving,  "sand  table  stories  worked  out  in  modeling,  paper  con- 
struction. i)ainting.  and  drawinf;- 


A  llotk  ul  a  dozen  cbickct)^ 
care  of  these  ]iets.  lhrOTis;h  good  u 
oidy  to  picture-making  but  to  ora 
thi:  daily  chicken  report  given  by 
first  grade,  the  story  is  the  ]>riiiciii 


^lIi^  jiraile.  The  daily 
:lhcr.  gives  motive  not 
111  cxiircssion,  such  as 
:tic.*  Here,  as  in  the 
-iynibiii?  arc  still  used, 

■^il  .l/'.jjir  i>i  Rrhoat  Werh. 
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nci.    The 
:  cliicken 


cit  tlic  story, 

5  as  realities. 

■x]>rcssion. 


but  there  is  more  effort  to  make  them  Hke  the  objci 
tUiistrations  show,  first,  hfc  on  the  desert,  and  seci 
activities. 

THIRD  OHADi: 

The  interest  in  the  third  grade  is  still  largely  I 
but  there  is  a  much  greater  attcmjit  to  express  im; 
The  subject  of  Norse  life  leads  out  into  nianv  avenues  nf  e 
The  children  put  all  their  love  of  the  heroic  into  their  \> 
the  books  which  they  made  to  illustrate  the  life  of  the  nmrageous 
and  adventure-loving  Vikings.  Curtains  wore  needed  fnr  the  ward- 
robe in  their  group  room.  For  tiic  design,  the  children's  cuttings 
of  Viking  ships  and  drafjon  heads  were  used  as  a  ^tencil.  which  the 
sixth  grade  children  hel|icd  them  to  apply.  'i"h<'  material  was 
unbleached  muslin,  which  the  children  dyed  witli  nuinn  ■-kins  set 
with  alum.  We  persuaded  scver.il  grucery  slnic-  m  -aw  nnion 
skins  for  us.  \Vc  used  two  dishpans  full  f..r  llie  ten  yards  of 
material,  and  two  him])s  of  ahun  Ihe  -ii/e  'if  an  cj^i;  for  the  mordant. 
The  color  was  a  soft  yellow.  The  childn-n.  w.irkin;.,'  in  -mall  gnnips 
with  the  hel])  of  the  sixth  grader-;,  -[(■neiled  the  d<--ii.:n  nn  the  cur- 
tains in  brown  oil  paint  . 

Another  interesting  pnihlem  was  tlif  <!e.-igning  mI"  cn-tnnies  for 
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tliL'  Xorsi-  play  whicli  tlic  fliildri'ii  wrote  and  gave.  We  needed 
liriiliant  lolors,  liut  fnuiiil  il  hnnl  to  olitain  tlu-ni;  so  we  bought 
imhlcaditd  iimslin  and  iIr^  cliildrcii  incasurcd  llie  material  an<l 
lidpfd  to  dyi-  it.  l-atiT  tlic\  a]i]ilii>(l  N<irs<;  <k-sifjn<i  to  the  costuincs. 
Thi-  children  yiaincc!  tirsi-liand  cxin-ricncc  in  color  from  handliii}; 
of  the  niati-rials.  l-'or  example,  when  imrjile  was  needed,  the  red 
cloth  was  dijijieil  into  hlne  d>e,  '  »iu'  cliilcl.  afuT  dip|>ing  her  finger 
into  the  red  dye.  lunched  il  l.i  her  lihic  iiprori.  She  exclaimed, 
"I've  made  violet!"  Tlie  ciiildren  felt  iluy  were  inventors,  as  they 
saw  the  rcrl  chan;;in,y:  iiHo  inirple. 

The  dye>  u<e.l  for  ensiutm-  and  for  iia|,<T  liming  are  the  hasic 
dyes  mamifaclnreil  l.y  the  National  Aniline  and  Clieiiiical  Companv. 
of  llnllaln.  New  ^■n^k,  Tliey  ;.re  for  coiio,,  nnly.  and  are  furnished 
in  the  princi|ial  colors.  The  maieriaN  and  dir.ctions  for  dveing  six 
vard-;  of  clolh  an- :i.  loILm-: 


.v.UriM  - 


.1  uM-n~  ui  water.  (Suniae 
A  e..iT.-ii.iiiiliiiK  amount  of 
m..ri'   .-s|.,-i,sive.)      Soak  tin- 


t^ill.m 


lie  tanr.ile  smIiiiI-i 


lilat 


when 
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Cacctic  acid),  as  the  dye  is  not  soluble  in  water.  Stir  the  dissolved  dye 
into  3  gal.  of  water,  which  has  been  heated  to  a  temperature  of  160°  F. 
I%eniove  the  cloth  from  the  tannic  ^cid  solution.  Wring  out  lightly,  but 
do  not  rinse,  llace  the  cloth  iti  the  dye  bath  and  stir  constantly  for 
ftftecii  minutes  to  pmduce  a  >ilrong  color.  If  a  tint  only  is  desired,  use 
aiiore  water  in  the  dye  hath.  Take  cloth  out  and  rinse  until  free  from 
*lyc.     Dry  in  current  of  air  if  |)ossihle. 

Ixjvely  colors  may  be  obtained  by  "topping."  After  dyeing  with  one 
<:o!or,  for  example  yellow,  dip  in  red  for  a  moniont.     This  will  produce 

Paper  DyeinK-^ — It  is  not  necessary  to  prepare  the  paper  by  the 
treatment  with  tannic  acid.  I'sc  the  dye  bath  as  prepared  above  and 
nanilla  paper.  Dip  the  paper  in  the  dye  and  dry.  This  is  an  excellent 
"Way  to  prepare  paper  for  posters. 

FOL'KTK   r.».i,J)K 

Cireek  history  and  stories  provide  tlu-  motive  fur  the  study  of 
Cjrcek  life,  llic  intiTcst  being  centered,  as  in  the  younger  grades,  in 
the  story.  An  effort  is  made  in  this  grade  to  secure  more  careful 
<3rawiiig  of  the  figure,  better  proportion  of  r>bjects  in  the  landscape, 
— md  a  more  accurate  representation  of  things  as  they  are  in  reality. 
3llustratioiis  made  for  the  note  books  show  the  adventures  of 
Odysseus.  Greek  designs  are  studied,  and  this  year  were  worked 
otit  on  the  children's  work  aprons.  'J'his  project  awakened  an 
interest   in  design,   and   a   lunnber  of  the  children  nia<le  original 


Poseidon 


■"•et^M 
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f^lHlLLt^ 


'^'•^^S    ^^r^  IS  WMTTf  N      V»»i8e«  ^,^ 


designs,  which  they  applied  as  stencils  on  table  covers,  runners,  and 
bags.  This  year  the  city  of  Athens  is  being  worked  out  on  the 
sand  table.  Against  a  panorama  background  in  muslin  painted  to 
represent  the  sky  and  distant  mountains,  typical  architecture,  a  street 
scene,  and  the  cvcry-day  life  of  the  Greeks  will  be  shown. 

FIFTH   GRADE 

The  work  of  this  grade  centers  about  geography,  and  relates 
to  the  period  of  discovery.  Illustrations  of  travel  led  to  the  draw- 
ing of  ships.  Last  year  a  small  model  of  the  Santa  Maria  was  loaned 
to  the  grade.  The  children's  delight  in  it  led  to  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  models  of  boats.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  enjoyed  draw- 
ing and  making  the  ships.  One  of  the  boys  made  a  large  picture  of 
the  Santa  Maria,  which  was  cut  as  a  stencil  for  the  grade  banner. 
In  literature,  the  story  of  Sinbad  offered  the  material  for  vivid 
imaginative  pictures. 

SIXTH   GRADE 

The  central  subject  in  the  sixth  grade  is  history.  The  life  of 
the  hunter,  the  early  trail-maker,  and  the  pioneer  offered  rich  mate- 
rial for  picture-making.  Stories  of  adventures  with  the  Indians 
inspired  an  interest  in  drawings  representing  hunting,  the  out-of- 
door  life,  and  the  tanning  of  pelts.  The  drawing  of  these  activities 
served  to  decpt^n  the  interest  in  the  subject  and  to  clarify  the  imagina- 
tion. This  year  a  series  of  pictures,  representing  the  life  of  the 
hunter,  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  history  note- 
books. The  four  pictures  show :  a  landsaipe  with  deer  in  the  fore- 
ground :  the  hunter ;  the  chase :  the  tanning  of  the  hide. 
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The  (lUf-itinii  1)1  tnnnin.L:  ciinic  up  ilit^  \i:li-  in  liic  art  class. 
The  h,.y^  hn.uKht  a  mnnl.,-.-  .pf  nd.hii  skin,  which  wu  tanned.  We 
used  Iwo  nii'llin(U.  Tlif  fii-sl  was  In  sn;ik  llie  skin  over  night  in 
a  strons,'  suliuion  of  ;ihiiii.  ilic  following  liav  >trfichinn  the  skin  on 
a  hoard  Ui  dry.  Alter  il  was  dry.  we  rni.hed  in  iieat's  foot  oil  to 
make  it  soft.  Tlie  sricjiui  nicllKul  was  lo  ii>e  a  snhilion  of  gambier, 
which  contains  a  largi'  iierccntaye  of  tan?iic  acid.  We  left  the  skins 
in  tin's  sdiittion    for  srvcra!  days.  a;id  llu-n   str,-tched  ihein.'     Both 
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•Tiethods  wcri:  snav^sfiil.  'Ilir  i-xpci-iiiiciii  W.i-.  \r.[  -w  t.\  \W-  Imvs 
to  dfcidir  t(j  tii;iki'  a  fur  ca|.<'  u-r  \u~  ^i>lri".  .lull.  I  lu-  .-xc.'IU'tH 
^liiaiity  of  tlie  diikhvu'-  umk  in  an  ilii-  u-.w  -hnw-  llu-  valiu^  nf 
■%lie  iiiolivf. 

In  literalurc,  la>.t  vuar.  llu-  diiMixn  w,t<'  ivailin-  ihr  -Inrv  of 
JfoJ>/H  //<..-</.  aiHl  had  wriuni  a  iilnv.  whi.li  ili.v  .^avr.  A  i;inu|>  uf 
Twys  askfd  to  make  a  link-  inodH  nf  tin-  |il:iy  and  ii-  -la-v.  Wc 
secured    a   larj;i'    wo<idcn    liu\    and    n-i<l    |>a|nT   inii-niKliMn,      '\[h- 

ing  anti  jiastc.     'I'licy  \\ir<-  di-i^-fd  in  n-i''|'i'  |>a]ii-r. 


The  art  in  tlic  six  -radi- 
children  can  k-ain  lu  ihaw. 
can  learn  tn  read  mid  write,  ■ 


accepl  Ihr    fad  llc.l  all  childie 
.■  tolerate  a  belief  tlial  onlv  a  fei 
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jjosscss  thu  ability  to  express  ideas  in  terms  of  drawing.  The  draw- 
ing of  a  [jictiire  often  completes  tlie  expression  of  an  idea  for  which 
writing  alone  would  have  been  inadeijnate.  The  true  mission  of 
art  is  seen  in  its  iisefuiness  to  each  child.  While  it  is  true  that 
some  childicn  express  form  better  than  others,  we  mnst  remember 
that  others  express  action  and  color  more  readily  than  form.  The 
line  conies  last.  When  children  are  slow  to  express,  it  is  generally 
true  that  their  ability  to  see  and  to  feel  is  beyond  their  power  of 
execution.  When  free  choice  of  occtipalion  is  given,  nine-tenths 
of  the  children  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  choose  drawing  and 
painting. 
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In  the  first  three  grades,  no  criticism  is  given  the  child  from 
the  standpoint  of  form.  Children  criticize  one  another's  drawings 
snore  fairly  than  can  an  adult.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  a 
child,  finding  that  his  symbol  fails  to  explain  his  idea,  asks  for  help. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  is  help  readily  given  by  the  teacher.  This 
is  done  at  the  blackboard.  For  example,  if  a  child  needs  to  know 
how  to  draw  a  horse,  we  begin  together  and  get  the  line  of  the  back 
first,  doing  this  several  times  to  gain  freedom.  Then  the  rest  of 
the  animal  is  quickly  sketched.  While  this  does  not  secure  perfect 
results,  it  gives  the  child  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  making 
the  symbol  correspond  with  his  idea.  In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades  images  are  not  so  fleeting  as  in  the  earlier  grades,  and  the 
children  are  willing  to  work  a  longer  time  on  one  picture.  During 
this  period  a  greater  effort  for  accurate  mastery  of  form  is  possible, 
since  abstract  technical  work  is  wortli  little  and  makes  art  drudgery. 
The  Study  of  the  figure,  unrelated  to  experience,  is  mere  labor.  It 
is  through  the  ideals  which  result  in  the  expression  ui  liic  tiner 
feelings  that  art  has  its  real  function,  and  we  altain  tu  this  staniiard 
when  we  recognize  the  in.^piralintial  nature  ami  opimrlnniliis  of  (he 
subject. 
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Till-:  Ui'i'iiK  CiRAiJics 


"Thu  proper  study  of  the 
ties  witlioul  iiniiilier  for  the  i 
ceptive   modes   of   cxiircssioii. 


central  subjects  wilt  present  opportuni- 
rxpressiod  of  thought  through  the  coil- 
Thert-  is  indeed  no  limit  to  the  oppor- 
tunities, and  every  effort  may  be  made  a  means  of  etihanciny;  thought. 
I  believe  thai  these  fatts  will  be  «ranted  on  tlie  part  of  every  one  who 
understands   ihe  relation  of  art  to  the  discovery  of  truth." 

Fh.\niis  W.  P.vKKt-R,  Tnlk-s  on  Peda-joiiks. 
While  tile  method  here  siif^^-ested  is  a  most  natural  and  econom- 
ical way  to  teach  any  subject,   I   tind  cs])ecially  that  drawing  and 


FURNITURE 
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ing  become  more  vital  if  correlated  with  other  worl<  in  which 
hildren  are  interested.  One  or  two  illustrations  will  serve  to 
ite  the  freedom  of  correlation  which  is  true  of  almost  all  of  the 
'ork  in  this  school. 


ART-ROOU  ClI. 


rhe  eighth  grade  boys  were  making  posters  for  the  use  of  the 
sh  department  in  "Better  Speech  Week"  in  the  school.    After 
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studying  the  human  figure  in  silhouette  from  life  poses,  the  pupils 
made  use  of  their  ink  sketches  for  the  posters  by  enlarging,  com- 
posing,  and  lettering  them.  The  girls  of  the  same  grade  planned 
to  make  new  curtains  for  their  room.  With  this  motive  in  mind  they 
sketched  and  made  cuttings  of  flowers,  studying  color  and  arrange- 
ment in.  relation  to  the  color  of  the  walls  and  furniture  of  the  room. 

The  ninth  grade  has  painted  and  decorated  the  desks  in  the 
art  room  to  harmonize  with  the  walls  and  screens,  and  with  the 
chairs,  which  had  been  previously  decorated  by  another  class.  This 
demanded  much  work  and  study  of  general  problems  of  design  as 
well  as  their  a])plication  to  the  room  and  its  furniture.  The  desks 
were  taken  to  the  shop  and  painted  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher 
of  manual  training.  The  decorative  designs  were  based  on  lines  of 
the  Magic  Scjuare.*  Here  the  interest  and  help  of  the  teacher  of 
mathematics  gave  the  pupils  a  constructive  basis  for  design,  and 
stimulated  a  fresh  interest  in  it. 

'Hie  children  of  the  fresh  air  room,  who  own  a  pet  goat, 
have  written  the  story  of  his  life  and  are  making  a  book  with  many 
illustrations.  It  is  called  "Billy's  Autobiography."  The  pictures 
made  by  the  children  show  Billy  traveling,  writing,  reading,  playing, 
and  eating.  Billy  himself  came  to  the  art  room — although  it  is 
located  on  the  third  floor — to  superintend  the  work.  After  the 
illustrations  were  made,  they  were  painted  with  asphaltuni  on 
zinc  plates  by  the  children  in  the  art  room.  From  there,  they 
were  taken  to  the  print  shop  to  be  etched  in  acid  and  printed.  The 
children  did  this  work  under  supervision  of  the  teacher  of  printing. 
They  are  now  designinj^  a  cover  which  will  be  suggestive  of  the 
contents. 


The  twelfth  grade,  who  in  their  English  course  are  studying 
the  drama,  come  to  the  art  room  to  i)lan  stage  settings,  furniture, 
and  costumes.  When  they  have  made  satisfactory  drawings,  plans 
or  paintings,  they  go  to  the  shoj)  to  make  the  furniture  they  are 
to  use  in  presenting  their  plays,  to  the  home  economics  teacher  to 


•Tho  Mn^ric  Sqnan;  Is  of  nnclrnt  orlprin.  It  is  nn  nrranffemcnt  In  the  form  of 
n  squnns  of  DtiinborH  >vhi(li  w\wn  adtltvl  vcrtirully,  horlzoiitnlly,  nml  diagonally  give 
tho  snino  sum.  Tho  Ma^Ic  LIik',  upon  which  tho  (IosI^iik  nro  hasiMl,  Is  a  line  drawn 
coimoctln^  th«»  rons»»('ntlv«»  iniiiibi>rs  in  any  of  tho  many  Ma);lo  Sqnnrps.  Albrecht 
Dflror  put  In  his  otchinir  calhMl  "Mohincolla"  a  most  romarkablo  Mnglc  Square  of  4. 
In  India  the  Maj^ic  Squan*  is  tli<'  basis  of  a  dcsi^rn  on  tho  gate  of  the  fort  at 
Oivalior  and  was  ofton  us(h1  In  dororations  on  bal<'i>ni(>s  and  dttorways,  as  well  as  In 
the  ornaniontatlon  of  carmonts. 
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make  their  costumes,  and  finally  to  the  stage  to  produce  the  play. 
The  varied  tyi>es  of  work  in  the  building  up  of  the  final  eflfect,  and 
the  co-oi)eration  of  the  diflFerent  departments  in  the  common  cause, 
greatly  enrich  the  whole  project. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  giving  instances  in  which  the  art  work 
is  part  of  the  actual  substance  of  the  work  in  other  departments. 
But  the  principle  controlling  all  of  these  instances  is  the  same.  The 
correlation  must  not  come  in  res])onsc  to  an  artificially  worked 
up  demand,  but  must  come  as  the  necessary  means  of  dealing  with 
a  real  situation.  If  this  is  the  case  the  value  and  interest  of  it- for 
the  children  are  without  question,  the  motive  for  design — whether 
it  be  sawing,  painting,  sew-ing,  reading,  dramatizing,  singing,  or 
any  other  form  of  school  activity — is  sustained  by  a  vital  and  last- 
ing interest,  and  good  technique,  demanded  by  the  purpose  of  the 
project,  is  gained  easily  and  joyfully. 


BILI.V   AT  I.l'XCH 


MUSIC  MOODS  IN  PASTEL  AND  CHARCOAL 


Beauty  and  its  all-absorbing,  fundamental  experiences  and 
expressions  are  surely  essential  to  a  well  rounded  life.  Acknowl- 
edgment of  this  truth  leads  to  the  conviction  that  into  the  lives  of 
children  while  they  are  growing  should  be  poured  a  great  store  of 
opportunities  for  varied  aesthetic  experiences.  Especially  is  it 
important  to  open  the  way  for  such  experiences  before  the  more 
formal  technical  work  has  crystallized  into  a  habit,  before  it  becomes 
next  to  impossible  for  the  children  to  forget  for  a  moment  the 
conventional  expression  of  an  acquired  technique. 

When  this  basic  experience  is  not  provided  early  in  children's 
training,  a  superficial  type  of  thought  often  becomes  their  fixed 
habit.  In  such  cases  honest  expression  of  individual  mood  never 
becomes  articulate;  consequently  the  child's  actual  expression  loses 
power  and  beauty  by  submission  to  common])lace  standards.  Insin- 
cerity is  encouraged,  and  the  child's  development  of  power  of  obser- 
vation, perception,  and  expression  is  limited.  If  aesthetic  experience 
is  presented  so  that  the  children  are  quite  free  and  all  are  interested, 
they  will  liave  no  fear  of  seeming  strange  and  they  will  feel  that  it 
is  desirable  and  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  express  their  deepest  feelings. 

This  belief,  and  the  privilege  of  freedom  in  planning  my  course 
of  study  and  of  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  each  and  every  one, 
gave  me  the  idea  of  presenting  to  my  high  school  classes  the  follow- 
ing experience.  A  class  of  twenty  high  school  boys  and  girls,  with 
some  appreciation  and  skill  in  drawing  and  painting,  were  invited  to 
hear  some  beautiful  music.  I  had  consulted  the  Music  Department 
and  had  listened  to  many  piano  compositions  before  selecting  what 
seemed  to  me  the  most  stirring  and  suggestive  of  all  the  subjects 
offered — one  with  a  theme  or  pattern  which  might  awaken  the 
imagination  and  give  the  children  a  vision.  1  put  paper  and  colored 
chalk  within  reach  of  the  pupils,  and  told  them  that  they  might 
draw,  if  they  felt  like  it,  after  listening  to  the  music,  but  I  especially 
emphasized  the  fact  that  they  need  not  do  this  unless  they  desired  to. 
They  were  to  listen  with  a  sense  of  leisure  and  with  all  possible  joy, 
and  to  feel  entirelv  free. 
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This  group  of  pupils  had  studied  design  for  one  year  and  had 
fceen  given  opportunities  during  that  time  to  experiment  freely  both 
in  making  original  variations  with  assigned  subjects  and  in  working 
out  their  own  ideas.  They  also  knew  something  of  the  science  and 
symbols  of  color.  They  were  told  that  it  was  as  natural  a  process 
to  convey  one's  impression  of  a  beautiful,  harmonious  sound  as  to 
convey  one's  impression  of  any  beautiful  material  thing,  such  as  a 
flower,  a  face,  or  a  landscape. 

Claude  Bragdon  says  in  his  Architecture  and  Democracy  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  music  and  color  as  art  mediums: 
that  music  is  a  "seeking,"  while  color  is  a  "finding" ;  that  one  finds 
a  prolonged  musical  note  intolerable,  because  the  ear  demands  change 
and  variation;  while  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  eye  calls  for 
repose,  one  can  enjoy  a  clear  blue  sky  all  day  and  every  day.  Not- 
withstanding these  contrasting  forms  of  experience  derived  from 
the  two  mediums  music  and  color,  there  is  a  certain  unity  in  their 
emotional  appeal.  It  is  possible  to  give  some  expression  of  the 
effect  of  one  in  terms  of  the  other.  This  process  is  valuable  to  those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  it  and  who  use  it  or  guide  it  with  wisdom. 
The  musical  impressions  worked  out  by  these  pupils  were  put 
on  a  screen  in  the  art  room  and  left  there  several  days,  for  enjoy- 
ment, but  not  for  criticism.  They  were  so  varied  that  there  was 
little  temptation  to  make  critical  comparisons.  I  often  heard  remarks 
like  the  following:  "L.  felt  entirely  different  from  C.  Just  look  at 
her  heavy,  rich  coloring,  while  his  is  quiet,  in  purples  and  blues." 
These  simple,  direct  mood  drawings  are  very  interesting  in  color 
and  composition,  and  many  of  them  possess  real  beauty.  They  are 
precious  in  a  very  particular  way,  for  they  reveal  unrealized  quali- 
ties and  powers  in  each  child.  Moreover,  after  such  an  experi- 
ence, pupils  invariably  express  themselves  more  freely :  they  seem 
to  have  lost  fear  and  restraining  sel f -consciousness  ;  ovcmi  the  most 
sensitive  ones  gain  confidence.  The  opi)ortunity  to  t-xpress  music 
moods  in  color  should,  however,  not  he  pcrniittt'd  often  ]K)Ssibly 
only  two  or  three  times  a  year.  ;\ft«.*r  the  first  tinu*  it  scrnis  better 
to  wait  until  the  pupils  ask  for  another  oppr.rtnnit\ .  The*  experi- 
ence gives  such  kern  pleasure  that  this  request  is  almost  sure  to 
come. 

I  have  found  that  this  kind  of  ex{)erienee  pos>e>se-«  ct-rtain  def- 
inite values  in  art  educati<^n.  Tt  calls  forth  a  trui*  expre«isi«)n  of  each 
child's  individuality  and  mood.     Tt  hel])s  to  cultivate  discrimination. 
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taste,  and  :i|>| Teciatioii  of  tlic  diB'i-rcnt  kinds  of  art.  It  marks 
Ijcginning  of  a  fi-t-ling  fur  the  bcautifnl  in  its  essence,  whether  ■ 
be  expressed  in  abstrad  design  or  in  tlie  representation  of  natura 
familiar  forni-,    .\nd  it  iifvcr  fails  tn  tcacti  that  art  is  the  expressio 

of  self  thriingli  form  nr  culur  nr  utbir  niediuni.  rather  than  mer< 

a  reprodnctt'iii  uf  n;iHne  ur  life. 
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-CnSCEHT   ETUDE    FM    D    FLAT 


DALCROZE    EURYTHMICS 


**It  is  encouraging  to  remember  that  many  of  the  educational  ideas 
which  germinated  in  the  years  prec-eding  each  earlier  period  of  Euro- 
pean war  survived  the  time  of  struggle  and  proved  their  vitality  in  the 
following  age  of  reconstruction.  Comenius,  though  himself  a  victim  of 
the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  influenced  by  his  writings  the 
educational  outlook  of  a  later  age.  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi  leavened 
the  school  practices  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  the  methods  of 
Jaqucs-Dalcroze,  though  for  the  time  checked  in  their  more  extended 
application  by  the  calamities  of  the  war,  have  taken  firm  root,  and  with 
the  help  of  those  who  are  now  fostering  and  <ievel(>ping  them  in  Eng- 
land will  have  strong  influence  in  the  educational  movement  which 
promises  to  follow  the  restoration  of  peace." 

M.   E.   Sadler,    The  Jiitrylhinics  of  JiUjucs-Dalcrozc,   Introduction. 

The  introductron  of  Dalcroze  luirylhmics  into  the  l^Vancis  W. 
Parker  School,  with  its  full  and  varied  proj[,^ram  and  unusual  num- 
ber  of  special  features,  compels  an  analysis  of  its  operation  ■:.nd  aims 
in  order  to  prove  that  it  does  not  trespass  upon  the  work  of  tlie  well 
established  departments  of  physical  education  and  music,  and  that 
it  has  a  value  of  its  own  which  warrants  its  inclusion  in  a  crowded 
curriculum. 

Only  one  branch  of  the  method  as  taught  by  Emile  Jacjues- 
Dalcroze  is  given  in  the  Francis  \V.  Parker  School,  namely,  rhythmic 
gymnastics,  or  "the  corporal  study"  of  musical  rhytlim.  The  other 
two  branches  of  the  method,  oar-trainini^^  and  improvization.  are  not 
included  in  the  work  now  ij^iven  to  iIk-  fir^t  i"(»ur  t^ra(k>  and  the 
freshman  girls. 

Eurythmics  ])elon|L^s  in  the  domain  of  i)e(laj^niTical  i(ymnastics, 
but  it  includes,  as  well,  fundamental  musical  education.  It  was  his 
search  for  better  nulhod^  of  musical  (•«]ucali<jn  wliicli  k-d  ^I. 
Jaques-Dalcroze  to  tlie  discovery  thai  llie  sinse  of  rh\thni  and  meas- 
ure could  be  developed  hv  movement^  of  ihc  body  in  lime  to  mu^ic; 
that  "there  is  an  intimate  relatiMn  hriwcrn  rhyilnn  in  souiul  and 
rhythm  in  the  body." 

The  division  of  lime  in  nni>ie  intu  pnUr^  eorrr-pMnd-  to  I'-jual 
divisions  of  space.  To  illustraie  llii^  by  stcppjno^  niarehin^'.  run- 
ning, leaping,  sprin^^in;:^:,  or  >kippin.!Li.  ace«»nHn.i4  lo  the  tempi •  and 
rhythm  of  the  music,  i^  ilie  fir-l  Irsson  in  rliythmic  liynniasiics.  k'ree 
movement  governed  ()\\\\  hy  music,  an<l  the  habit  of  alleniioii.  are 
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the  points  to  be  gained  by  these  first  exercises.  The  music,  in  order 
to  compel  this  attention,  must  be  improvised  by  the  teacher,  chang- 
ing frequently  its  accents,  tempi,  and  quahty  of  tone.  Accelerando, 
ritardando,  crescendo,  diminuendo,  the  different  touches,  arc  all 
capable  of  expression  by  the  body  in  quickened  or  retarded  move- 
ment; in  inhalation  and  exhalation  accompanied  by  muscular  ten- 
sion and  relaxation ;  in  erect,  tense,  contracted,  or  relaxed  positions 
of  the  body  while  marching. 

The  infinite  ])ossibilities  of  this  kind  of  exercise  will  not  be 
apparent  to  one  who  thinks  of  rhythm  as  a  monotonous,  metronomic 
regularity  of  beat,  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock.  Jaques-Dalcroze  lays 
emphasis  upon  the  great  variety  of  musical  rhythm — rhythms  forgot- 
ten by  the  composers  of  the  so-called  classic  period.  Changes 
of  measure,  unusual  times  like  ^'i,  '4,  ^%,  etc.,  are  studied,  as  well  as 
more  common  kinds  of  measure ;  synco])ation,  phrasing,  also  coun- 
ter])oint,  canon,  fugue,  three  against  two,  and  three  against  four. 

Measure  is  taught  in  the  Dalcroze  method  by  beating  time  with 
the  arms,  as  a  conductor  leads  an  orchestra.  The  first  beat  of  a 
measure,  the  down  beat  or  strong  beat,  brings  the  arms  down  to 
their  full  length,  with  a  coniraclion  of  all  the  muscles.  The  remain- 
ing weak  beat  or  l)eats  are  made  by  extending  the  arms  w-ith  a 
stretching  movement  to  the  side,  forward,  or  upward.  This  mus- 
cular contraction,  expansion  and  relaxation,  dividing  space,  is  a 
very  ai)t  illustration  of  rhythm,  which  is  defined  by  Webster  as 
"a  dividing  of  time  into  short  i)ortions  by  a  regular  succession  of 
motions,  impulses,  or  sounds.'* 

Inhibition  or  si^onlancity  exercises,  in  which  a  movement  which 
has  become  automatic  is  checked  on  command  or  is  changed  to 
another  movement,  were  introduced  into  his  system  by-  Jaques- 
Dalcroze  u])on  his  discovery  that  the  movements  designed  to  be 
executed  to  music  were  jK-rformed  l\v  llie  majority  of  beginners 
either  a  little  too  late  or  too  soon.  To  overcome  the  resistance 
which  produces  tlie  one  fault  and  the  lack  of  control  and  balance 
which  causes  the  other,  these  exercises  are  given  in  each  lesson, 
increasing  in  difticulty  a^  the  pu])ils  attain  ji^aeater  physical  and 
mental  control  and  co-ordination.  Thus  hcar'nuj,  th'mking  and  act- 
iuij  become  one  three-fold  j^rocess,  as  the  elements  of  friction,  inac- 
curacv  of  liearinir,  slowne«^s  of  thonc:ht.  nervousness  or  awkward- 
ness.  are  elinn'nated.  The  mere  checking  or  inhibiting  of  an  action 
is  of  no  value  except  as  it  is  accom])lished   with  perfect  ease,  in 
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ordered  rhythm,  without  confusion  or  discomposure. 

A  tremendous  power  of  co-ordination  is  demanded  by  the  com- 
bination of  arm  motions  (for  beating  time)  with  marching  and 
accent.  All  note  values,  from  the  fraction  of  a  beat  to  a  whole  note 
of  twelve  beats,  nuist  be  learned  as  one  learns  the  alphabet  or  the 
multiplication  table.  These  note  values  are  illustrated  by  steps 
corresponding  to  the  duration  of  sound  of  the  note.  Thus  a  quarter 
note  is  a  step  to  one  beat  of  the  arms ;  eighth  note,  two  steps  to 
one  beat,  etc.  Half  notes  are  represented  by  a  step  on  the  first  beat 
and  a  bend  of  the  knee  on  the  second  beat:  dotted  half  notes,  by  a 
step  and  two  points  with  the  free  foot,  while  three  beats  are  made 
with  the  arms. 

**The  realization  of  rhythms."  as  it  is  called  in  rhythmic  gym- 
nastics, is  literally  to  make  real  or  visible  in  movement  a  musical 
measure  or  phrase  which  is  being  heard  by  the  pupil.  This  rhythm 
may  be  one.  two.  three,  or  four  measures  long.  It  may  be  played 
several  times  before  the  i)upil  is  able  to  realize  it  correctly,  but 
later  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  realize,  after  one  playing,  and  will  form 
51  canon  with  the  i)iano.  realizing  each  measure  after  it  has  been 
played  without  i)ause.  hearing  the  second  measure  while  realizing  the 
first.    This  form  of  canon  is  called  *'a  realization  chain." 

Beating  in  canon  shows  dissociation  of  the  bodily  members 
by  beating  with  one  arm  four- four  or  any  number  of  beats,  coming 
in  with  the  other  arm  one  or  more  beats  behind.  This  independence 
of  movement  is  also  shown  by  simultaneously  beating  three  with 
one  arm,  four  with  the  other,  two  by  moving  the  head  down  and  up, 
and  five  by  stamping  the  feet  on  the  first  of  every  \\yc  steps. 

Equipped  with  bodily  control,  with  tlu"  capability  of  "respond- 
ing to  artistic  rhythms  and  realizing  them  (piite  naturally  without 
fear  of  exaggeration."  the  j^upil  finds  his  vocabulary  of  movement 
ready  to  use  in  e.xpressing  himself.  M.  Jaciues-Dalcroze  writes: 
'The  result  of  this  education  ought  to  be  to  put  the  completely 
developed  faculties  of  the  individual  at  the  service  of  art  and  to 
give  the  latter  the  most  subtle  and  complete  of  interpreters,  the 
human  bodv.  For  the  bodv  can  become  a  marvelous  instrument 
of  beauty  and  harmony  when  it  vibrates  in  time  with  artistic  imagi- 
nation and  collaborates  with  creative  thought." 

The  centennial  of  Geneva.  Switzerland.  July,  1914.  afTorded  an 
opportunity  for  the  world  to  see  and  judge  of  the  place  of  euryth- 
mics  in  art.    The  first  act  of  the  Piece  Ilistnrique,  of  which  Taccpies- 
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Dalcroi^e  was  the  composer,  depicted  the  soul  of  mankind  during 
the  various  epochs  of  the  history  of  Cieneva  up  to  the  date  of  its 
confederation  with  the  Swiss  Republic.  Not  ballet  nor  pantomime, 
but  infinitely  j^reater  in  its  power  than  either  of  these,  was  the 
movement  of  these  large,  groups  of  gray-clad  figures,  two  hundred 
or  more  rhythmicians.  on  the  vast  stage  of  Greek  design.  Beginning 
with  the  gradual  aj^pearing  on  steps  at  either  end  of  the  stage  of  the 
Hours  and  Ik*lls  of  the  night,  the  action,  accompanying  the  music 
of  orchestra,  chorus  and  soloist^,  portrayed  the  barbarity  of  the 
Helvetians,  tlie  Roman  civilization,  the  Burgundian  epoch,  the 
(lencva  of  the  francliisc.  tlu-  construction  of  the  city.  Geneva  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  -might  against  rii^lit,  the  revolt  against  oppression, 
the  reform  under  Calvin  and  the  new  faith.  I/Escaladc — libertv 
resisting  the  last  attacks  of  treachery,-  -a  tribute  to  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  anrl  the  Revolution.  After  this  climax,  the  music  grad- 
ually became  calmer  tintil,  amid  the  ringing  of  chimes,  the  Hours 
and  Hells  of  the  night  remounted  the  steps  and  disappeared. 

It  is  not  the  i)ur])ose  uf  this  article  to  enable  readers  to  use  the 
ideas  of  AF.  Jaqiies-I  )alcroze  in  teaching  eurythmics.  "Rhythmic 
(jymnastics."  he  says,  "is  above  all  a  l^er'^onal  experience."  The 
most  ex|)ert  mu>ician.s  have  sic^r,ijiiiy  failed  in  teaching  eurythmics 
until  disciplined  b\  the  personal  test  i.f  ])roving  their  understanding 
of  rhythm  in  bodilv  m<»venient:  the  most  exju-rl  dancers  have  a  still 
more  dilTicnlt  nuisical  erlncation  to  exjiericnce  before  arriving  at  the 
undersiandin.L:  ^"^i  what  <ur\thnucs  niean<. 

A  norma  I  eonr-*-  of  ai  lea-t  two  year.-,  including  all  the  branches 
i»f  -liid\'  -'ilf.'^c.  iniprMvi-atio'i.  rluilnnii'  i^ymnastics  and  plastic — 
i-  al»-olntel\  i'--«tnia1  to  enable  anv  one  to  teach  the  Dalcroze 
metho(l  of  <iir\iliiiiic-.  '\\\\'^  \ear.  for  the  lirst  time,  such  a  normal 
course  nia\'  in-  -tu«li»-«l  in  Anii'riea  at  ilv  Xew  ^'ork  School  of  Dal- 
cro/<-  l'an'\  llniii-"-. 

'I  lit-  \".i'i' r  aim-  in  ihi-  .inu-ii-  t<>  -tale,  honestly  and  plainly 
an<l  \\ith"nt  mi'lii*-  e.\ai:i^^eraii« -m  <if  \\<  favorable  features,  the 
r«-snlt>  of  three  vears'  teaclii:i'^-  of  «nrytbmics  in  the  Francis  W. 
Parker  School.  \fter  tlie-o  vears  of  eN]>erience  she  feels  justified 
in  statinLi'  that  in  -]>ile  of  jx-rsonal  mistake-  and  certain  unfavorable 
CMii(!iiiM]>  t!;«re  liav«-  been  i;!i«r«-tiiiL:.  de-irable,  and  valuable 
rcsnlt-. 

In  the  lirsi  gra<le  the  cbikl's  natural  in-iinct  for  expression  in 
bodilv  activitv  is  used  to  teach  the  habit<  of  attention,  self-control. 
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and  rhythm  for  the  soft-footed,  slow-moving  camels,  who  were  all 
the  little  boys  of  the  second  grade.  The  maidens,  carrying  water 
jars  on  their  heads,  were  represented  by  all  the  little  girls.  The 
children's  spontaneous  expression  of  joyous,  rhythmic  movement 
made  the  performance  true  art,  indescribably  eloquent  and  religious 
in  feeling.  The  music  for  shepherds  was  a  pastorale  of  Scarlatti, 
which  the  children  love  and  which  certainly  helped  to  arouse  the 
charming  expression  which  they  gave  in  the  original  songs  they  com- 
posed to  express  the  shepherd's  joy  in  finding  water  in  the  desert. 

The  regular  fourth  grade  work  is  a  study  of  Greek  life,  and 
eurythniics  has  here  a  logical  and  necessary  place  and  gives  the  true 
Greek  feeling  as  no  other  subject  in  the  curriculum  does.  The  study 
of  rhythm  continues  in  exercises  of  free  and  controlled  movement, 
unusual  measures  of  five  and  seven  beats,  ball  games,  discus  throw- 
ing, spear  throwing  to  nnisic,  as  well  as  polyrhythmic  studies  like 
"The  Horses,"  in  which  horses  and  drivers  march  in  different  note 
values,  the  horses  always  twice  as  fast  as  the  drivers. 

'J'he  first  fourth  grade  which  studied  eurythmics  worked  out  a 
Greek  festival  to  the  goddess  Deineter,  which  was  given  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  play  of  Pandora.  The  festival  began  with  a  dance  of 
flower  girls,  then  canu^  a  j^rocessioii  bearing  fruits  and  flowers, 
lyres,  flutes  and  cymbals:  after  which  charioteers  exhibited  their 
skill  with  horses.  Tlie  ciinvnini^  of  the  most  expert  charioteer  with 
laurel  made  the  climax  of  the  festival,  and  the  procession  moved 
nlY.  The*  most  impnriant  rcsuU  of  thi<  exjx-ricnce,  aside  from  the 
musical  and  ]^liy>ical  development  and  aesthetic  joy,  was  seen  in  a 
remarkable  incrra'^c  in  \\\c  technique  of  painting  and  drawing.  The 
opportunity  of  niakini:;  a  j^icture  of  the  j)rocession  was  eagerly 
seized  ui)on  sevfial  times  before  the  children  were  satisfied  with 
their  achic^venicnt.  Th«-  results  were  jiaiiitini^s  and  drawings  which 
by  their  uninnal  animation  and  excellence  have  aroused  interest 
wherever  shown. 

Thi^  t(Mid<MU'y  (A  eurulimic^  to  enliance  art  expression  in 
drawinc:  anrl  paintinj:^  has  been  so  noticeable  in  all  the  grades  that 
further  experimentation  has  been  ]^lanned  by  the  art  teachers  to 
prove  that  tbi^  kinr]  of  rlivtliuiic  experience'  >h<>iildbe  a  fundamental 
part  of  art  education. 

Eurythmics  is  irivt-n  to  the  i^irN  in  tlut  freshman  year  of  high 
school.  The  first  crroun  continued  their  work  a  second  vear  and 
demonstrated  the  re^nll'^  which  nr("  claimed  for  it  -quick  response 
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to  rhythm,  control,  balance,  poise,  beauty,  and  grace  of  movement. 
A  plastic  study  of  a  Crescendo,  a  composition  of  Sciinmann,  and  of 
a  Bach  invention  were  interpreted  in  movement  in  a  morning  exer- 


Eighth  grade  boys  gave  a  ten  minute  demoiistration  of  enryth- 
mics  at  the  National  Convention  of  Physical  Educators  in  1919, 
which  excited  much  favorable  comment.  Their  jiroj^ram  consisted 
of  exercises  for  developing  spontaneity  of  will,  co-ordination,  con- 
centration, initiative,  an<i  mental  and  physical  control.  Tliosc  exer- 
cises were  executed  to  ninsie  improvised  by  the  tcaclier.  In  one 
exercise  the  movements  of  tlie  ),'riiiij)  were  <lin;cted  by  one  pupil 
with  a  baton.  In  the  last  twn  nTitnbcr-^  the  ninsic  ami  movements 
were  memorized,  one  beinj;  a  rhythmic  atndy  sluminK  nuiscle  feii- 
sion  and  relaxation,  tlie  oliicr  leajiinj,'  and  jnni|iin;:;  in  time  to  music. 
Thus  the  program  was  <lesigned  to  show,  first,  that  Dalcroze  Knryth- 
mics  aims  to  develop  the  individual  toward  his  fullot  capaciiy  for 
living,  and  second,  that,  as  tlie  Cirecks  also  believed,  music  is  the 
indispensable  medium  for  such  cducatii:»i. 

This  fourth  year  in  the  Francis  W".  ParUer  School  shows  results 
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more  clearly  than  any  previous  year.  Eurythmics  is  seen  to  be  an 
education  which  trains  ear,  mind,  and  body,  by  means  of  the  uni- 
versal instinct  for  expression  through  bodily  activity.  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  writes  of  it:  **The  Dalcroze  Method  is  a  strong 
case  of  teaching  through  action  on  the  part  of  the  pupil."  It  illus- 
trates Colonel  Parker's  saying  that  "all  education  comes  through 
self-ctTort."  To  quote  again  from  Colonel  Parker,  "Music  cultivates 
the  emotions  which  determine  the  motive  and  control  the  will. 
Rhythm,  the  basis  of  all  melody  and  harmony,  is  a  pow^erful  means 
for  the  adjustments  of  the  body  in  graceful,  subtle  movements,  thus 
rendering  it  a  more  and  more  perfect  instrument  of  the  soul."  A 
sentence  written  by  Jaques-Dalcroze  in  his  latest  book,  La  Plas- 
tiquc  An'uncc.  completes  and  fulfills  the  requirements  of  Colonel 
Parker.  "It  is  our  intention  to  establish  bv  the  studv  of  *rhvthmic* 
an  intimate  alliance  between  the  physical  and  artistic  faculties  and 
to  make  music  in  its  intinilc  variety  of  nuance,  dynamic  and  rhythmic, 
serve  to  educate  that  nnisical  instrument  par  excellence,  the  human 
body." 

In  reviewing  the  j^rogress  of  Dalcroze  Eurythmics  in  America, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  until  Ia(]ues-r)alcroze  personally  con- 
ducts performances  of  his  work  little  can  be  known  of  the  beauty 
and  wonder  of  his  demonstrations  in  luirope.  luiro])e,  up  to  this 
time,  has  been  the  only  |)lace  where  this  education  could  be  obtained. 
and  Jaques-Dalcroze  is  the  insi)ired  originatf)r  whom  no  one  as  yet 
can  equal.  What  has  been  done  up  to  this  time  is  little  more  than 
a  ])aving  nf  the  way  for  the  genuine  recognition  which  is  due  to 
this  great  educator.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  recognition  will  be 
manifested  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  in  this  country  like 
those  already  existing  in  (leneva.  London,  and  Paris,  where  courses 
in  eurythmics  are  given  to  ])a rents,  teachers,  musicians,  dilettanti. 
professional  arti.sts.  writer^,  doctors,  and  actors,  as  well  as  to  chil- 
dren and  normal  students.  Such  institutions  should  afford  the 
op])ortunity  of  studying  the  Dalcroze  Method  as  a  whole,  including 
solfege  .and  imj)rovisation.  both  a^  yet  unknown  to  this  country. 
The  willingness  and  readiness  of  Americans  to  welcome  any  good 
thing  in  education  and  music  make  it  certain  that  M.  Jaques-Dal- 
croze will  fmd  an  appreciative  and  syni])athetic  reception  for  his 
ideas. 


SPECIAL  VALUES  IN  PARKER  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE: 

ALUMNI  IMPRESSIONS. 

Notk:  We  hesitate  to  print  these  two  articles  from  two  school  alumni, 
one  of  whom  was  graduated  in  1910.  the  other  in  1917.  A  few  months 
ajfo  we  asked  each  graduate  for  a  letter  answering  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Do   you    consider    that   anything    in    your    exi)erience    at    Parker 

was  especially  conducive  to  training  in  good  citizenship? 

2.  If  so,  what,  in  particular,  has  proven  useful  to  you  as  a  member 

of  a  larger  community? 

Many  of  the  letters  received  in  reply  mentioned  features  of  school 

life  which  illustrate  the   subject  of   this  volume.     We  have   chosen  two 

for  printing  here.     While  almost  all  of  the  replies  emphasized  the  points 

"brought  out  in  those  two  letters,  their  authors  were  not  all  so  optimistic. 

Several  told  of  difficulties  they  had   encountered  because  of  the   failure 

to  realize  during  their  school  experience  the  need  of  absolute  accuracy 

in  all  their  work.     Others  said  that  in  our  freedom  there  was  not  enough 

strong  guidance.     They   have   made    us    realize   many  of   our   inadequacies; 

they  have  made  us  take  stock  of  our  practice  in  relation  to  our  theory. 

Moreover,   we   are   of   course   aware   of    the    fact    that    much    of    the   rare 

quality  in   certain   young  people  who  have   gone   through  our  school  is 

inherent,  and  not  the  product  of  organized  education. 

In  printing  these  two  letters,  therefore,  we  protest  that  we  are  not 
saying,  **See  what  we  have  done!"  We  are  simi)ly  giving  the  impression 
of  two  sincere  critics  of  the  school  who  know  it  well  because  they  have 
spent  many  years  in  it.  The  vividness  of  certain  experiences  has  stayed 
with  them.  Certain  habits  of  thought  have  grown  up  in  them.  Their 
statements  may  give  to  the  reader  a  new  viewi)oint  upon  some  of  the 
work  which  we  have  tried  to  make  clear  in  this  b(»ok.  and  which  is 
after  all  better  experienced  than  talked  about. 

Si;i.K-C0MM.\NI) 

Training  in  self-coniniand,  in  my  o])ini()n.  is  what  llur  Parker 
School  most  richly  contributes  to  its  ])iii)ils  and  to  their  ])f)\ver  of 
being  good  citizens.  I  do  not  mean  merely  self-control,  for  that  is 
essentially  negative:  1  mean  self-connnand  in  <loin<i:,  even  more 
than  in  not  doing.  Such  self-command  inclndes  the  power  to  see 
what  ought  to  be  done,  to  devise  the  means  of  doiiii^,  and  to  have 
the  force,  courage,  and  persistence  to  do  and  to  continue  to  do  until 
the  end  is  accomplished.  Such  self-command  is  not  only  a  moral 
quality,  it  is  also  intellectual. 
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Training  that  develops  self-command  is  so  subtle  that   it  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  means  by  which  the  Parker  School  accom- 
plished it.     We  were  taught  to  see  the  value  of  our  study  and  to 
make  ourselves  study  without  being  compelled.    In  every  matter  of 
discipline  we  were  not  made  to  do  or  not  to  do;  we  were  brought 
to  see  the  wisdom  or  the  rightness  of  doing  or  not  doing  and  to 
command  ourselves  to  do  or  not  to  do.    Thus  we  were  helped  to 
want  whatever  was  right,  to  think  out  for  ourselves  what  the  right 
was,  and  to  be  able  to  bring  ourselves  to  live  up  to  our  own  thinking. 
We  were  not  even  told  explicitly  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it,  in  our 
work  or  in  our  play.    In  a  history  course,  I  rememer  being  allowed 
to  choose  the  subject  of  most  interest  to  me  to  write  a  long  theme 
upon,  and  having  chosen  **The  Nautical  Instruments  of  Columbus," 
I  asked  where  to  read  about  them  and  how  to  get  the  material 
together.     I  was  given  the  teacher's  library  card  and  told  that  I 
could  probably  find  what  I  wanted  at  the  Public  Library.    The  rest 
I  was  left  to  work  out  for  myself.    We  were  not  given  short  lessons 
from  a  textbook  which  we  could  almost  memorize,  but  we  were 
given  the  opportunity  of  discriminating  between  the  important  and 
the  unimi)oriant  material.     In  i)hysics  we  performed  experiments 
before  reading  in  tlic  textbook  the  principles  to  be  illustrated.     In 
manual  trainin^^  we  were  not  i^iven  a  set  series  of  plant  labels,  blotter 
pads,  broad  swcM'ds.  etc..  to  make,  but  we  were  left  to  design  our  own 
manufactures.     Even  wlicn  we  undertook  to  build  boats  and  auto- 
mobiles the  teacher  did  not  discourage  us,  though  he  admitted  at 
the  start  that  he  knew  little  about  them  and  knew  of  no  place  in 
which  to  build  thcni.     'Ihoui^li  ix)ssibly  wc  did  not  learn  as  many 
facts  as  jHipils  in  other  schools,  or  ])ass  such  hi^h  examinations,  we 
did  learn  how  to  find  out  facts,  how  to  discover  and  use  opportuni- 
ties, liow  to  act  nu  our  own  res])onsibilitv. 

In  collcf::e,  when  given  subjects  for  theses  with  the  library 
before  us  and  no  other  assistance  to  be  had.  when  conducting  experi- 
ments in  special  fields  where  the  way  was  not  mapped  out ;  in  law 
school,  where  cases  and  not  textbooks  are  i^ivcn.  and  where  examina- 
tion questions  do  not  relate  to  settled  rules  or  principles ;  in  business 
or  professions,  where  nearly  every  contingency  that  arises  brings 
problems  that  have  never  been  fully  solved  before ;  in  all  these, 
it  IS  not  so  much  accumulated  knowledge  that  counts,  as  the  ability 
to  know  how  to  work  things  out  from  the  sources  on  the  known 
principles,  or  somehow  to  feel  them  out  from  the  facts  themselves. 
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If  one  can  thus  work  things  out  and  has  learned  to  like  to  do  so, 
his  education  in  schools  is  just  a  beginning  for  the  education  of  life. 
Each  new  experience  will  add  to  his  sum  of  knowledge,  and  in  the 
end  his  accumulated  knowledge  will  be  larger  than  that  of  people 
who  learned  more  facts  at  school  but  did  not  learn  so  fully  either 
how  to  learn  or  the  joy  of  learning.  More  than  mere  ability,  the 
methods  of  the  Parker  School  give  tiie  power  and  the  habit  of 
choosing  for  oneself  to  do  the  right,  of  determining  what  that  right 
is.  This  alone  makes  ability  and  the  possession  of  knowledge  of 
true  value  to  the  individual  and  to  the  communitv  in  which  he  lives. 

Power  to  Think  and  to  Act 

It  is  the  innumerable  things  I  was  allowed  to  work  out  for 
myself  at  Parker  that  have  remained  most  vivid  in  my  mind.  For 
example:  when  I  saw  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  for  the 
first  time,  I  knew  in  what  stage  the  delta  was,  what  was  happening 
to  it.  and  what  probably  would  happen  to  it,  not  because  I  had  read 
about  it  in  a  book,  but  because  I  remembered  just  what  happened  to 
the  delta  I  had  built  in  the  sand  table  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  had 
watched  and  experimented  with  under  all  sorts  of  conditions. 

Since  my  days  in  fourth  grade,  1  have  had  an  admiration  for 
ancient  Greece  and  her  culture  that  1  am  certain  I  never  could  have 
received  from  the  printed  page  alone,  l^^or  weeks  in  fourth  grade 
we  dressed  like  Greeks  and  acted  like  Greeks ;  we  even  thought  like 
Greeks.  Socrates  was  a  very  real  ninn  to  nut,  and  the  details  of 
the  Trojan  war  I  followed  with  ar.xicty.  W'c  listened  to  the  adven- 
tures of  Odysseus  with  feverish  excitement.  In  our  modeling 
classes  we  made,  for  the  decoration  of  our  room,  friezes  which  we 
designed  in  our  art  classes.  T  knew  and  loved  every  corner  of  the 
Parthenon.  Goin,!^  to  the  Art  Institute  and  seeinji^  statues  of  Athene 
and  Hermes  was  like  tneetin<:^  r»l(l.  respected  friends. 

My  work  in  the  clay  rrmm  \\:\^  not  made  a  ^enliitress  o\  me, 
but  it  has  shown  nic  tlu:  dilVicnhirs  of  tlu-  work  and  taui^ht  me  to 
appreciate  the  work  of  others.  Xnr  has  my  work  in  the  art  room 
made  a  great  painter  ()f  me:  yet  this  w^irk,  particularly  our  attempt 
at  interpreting  nuisic  by  line  and  coh^r,  i^avrjne  an  entirely  new 
point  of  view  about  art.  The  hours  sj'jent  in  nnisic  have  not  junven 
me  a  glorious  voice,  hut  tlu-y  have  taucrht   me  to  lovr  the  best  in 
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I  shall  always  rcnicinber  the  senior  class  play  as  a  wonderful 
experience.  Before  my  senior  year,  a  play  I  saw  at  the  theater  fell 
into  one  of  two  classes,  a  play  I  liked  or  a  play  I  didn't  like;  that 
was  as  far  as  1  thought  the  thing  out.  However,  after  we  had 
studied  the  history  of  the  drama,  seeing  for  ourselves  how  the  num- 
ber of  acts  was  gradually  reduced,  how  the  monologue  fell  into 
disuse,  how  the  exposition  became  more  subtle;  in  short,  after  we 
had  learned  to  appreciate  the  technique  of  modern  drama,  I  began 
to  look,  in  the  plays  1  saw%  for  things  the  existence  of  which  1  had 
never  realized.  Then,  after  we  had  given  our  own  play,  Cathlecn  ni 
Houlihan,  the  stage  setting  and  action  in  every  play  meant  some- 
thing to  me,  because  we  had  tried  to  work  out  these  problems  our- 
selves. 

The  secret  of  our  all  being  so  interested  in  what  we  were  doing, 
1  think,  lay  in  the  fact  that  what  we  were  doing  was  usually  so 
closely  connected  in  some  way  with  what  was  happening  in  the 
world.  School  was  not  a  secluded  little  haven  into  which  one  with- 
drew for  the  purpose  of  becoming  educated,  but  was  a  part  of  the 
living  world.  Our  choice  of  ])]ays,  songs,  art  work,  often  had 
direct  bearing  ui)on  some  all-absorbing  subject  of  interest  in  the 
world. 

In  learning  to  understand  our  surroundings,  however,  we  were 
never  given  i)rcdigeste(l  ideas  al)(>ut  lliem.  We  were  taught  to 
observe  what  was  around  us  and  to  form  our  own  opinions.  I  feel 
that  the  ])ower  to  think  for  myself  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
thing  I  have  gained  out  of  my  twelve  years  at  Parker.  I  believe 
the  best  e(iuipment  in  life  is  the  i)owcr  lo  think  for  one's  self.  We 
were  always  encouraged  at  school  to  have  our  own  ideas.  In  our 
geology  work  in  the  eighth  grade,  we  tocjk  many  field  trips,  made 
our  own  observations,  formed  our  own  conclusions  and  then  wrote 
our  own  records.  1  f ,  in  mathematics,  some  one  thought  he  had 
found  a  new  method  for  solving  a  certain  j^roblem,  and  got  the 
c<;rrect  results,  he  was  welcome  lo  use  his  own  method.  We  were 
given  power  to  think  rather  tlian  fixed  ideas. 

Just  to  have  your  own  ideas,  without  \\\v.  power  to  act  on  them, 
is  to  be  of  little  social  value,  but  everv  cliild  at  Parker  has  had  the 
school  word,  "Responsibility,"  held  up  before  him  from  his  first  day 
at  school.  The  varied  school  activities,  the  ])rinting  of  the  Parker 
WcckJx  by  the  children,  and  the  consjucuous  a])sence  of  fixed  rules. 
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arc  proof  of  how  well  this  great  word  is  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  the  school  teaches  us  how  to  understand 
the  things  about  us ;  it  trains  in  us  the  ability  to  form  our  own  ideas 
about  them,  and  the  power  to  act  upon  those  convictions;  and  in 
setting  before  us  certain  ideals  which  will  guide  us  in  our  actions, 
it  truly  prepares  us  to  be  worthy  citizens  of  the  world. 


BRIEF  SUGGESTIONS  FROM  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCES 


Fragmentary  notes  of  certain  activities  and  incomplete  experi- 
ments in  the  school,  which  illustrate  the  principle  of  flexibility  in 
schedule  and  curriculum,  are  given  here  in  the  hope  that  there  may 
be  something  suggestive  in  them  fur  other  schools.  Certainly,  in 
every  school  there  are  unrealized  ()i)i)orlunities  for  the  widening  of 
experience. 

Till-:  Toy  Shop  .\.\n  thk  Scukdulk 

There  is  value  fur  children  in  working  for  a  larger  commuu- 
itv  than  the  irradc  ov  .^cliuul  cuninumitv  fur  which  thev  usuallv  work. 
This  is  the  motive  which  prompted  the  establishment  of  the  Santa 
Claus  Toy  Sli(ii>, "  in  which,  each  December,  hundreds  of  old  toys  are 
repaired,  to  be  sent  to  children  who  otherwise  would  lack  Christmas 
gifts.  Jhis  year  llie  wurk  was  d(;ne  as  a  school  project,  in  school 
hours,  instead  uf  as  an  after-srlio<.)l  piece  uf  wurk  performed  by 
conscientious  voluni^.er^.  11k;  n-ult  was  a  great  increase  in  output, 
including  tin-  niakinc;  <»f  lmndr(il>  uf  new  toys. 

In  order  lo  accomplisli  tlii>.  the  schedule  of  the  entire  school 
was  chan,i;e«l.  Vnx  n^o  wrecks  ]»r(CiMlin,i;  the  Christmas  recess,  all 
gymnasium  classes  aiul  handwork  «;la>ses  were  given  up.  A  special 
schedule  wa^  arranued,  whiili  fur  ilu'sc  iwu  weeks  brought  all  of 
the  academic  work  iniu  l1ic  niorniiiL^  hours.  11ie  afternoons  were 
reserved  fur  the  nlicais^il  kA  Clirisinias  music  and  for  the  Tov 
Sho]).  M'om  nuiui  n:!.  ilu-  vci,<m.1  \\m>  no  ^cliuol  in  the  accepted 
st'u^e  :  ii  wa-  not  a  \'\\w  wh-  r*.-  chilih-(;n  wrre  reciting  and  studying 
the  aj)i'ruv('«l  subirci  nir-.ri'.T  oi'  a!i  ;u\'i1i'inic  course  of  study.  It  was  a 
factory,  pnnjucini,^  four  ihoii-a'nl  toys  i'l  two  weeks*  time.  Every 
child  above  the  stcond  cjrado  was  a  w<.»ria'r  in  the  factory,  having 
his  hours  y)\  work'  nc'.>r<]cd  and  iircix  iiii;  liis  pay  at  the  end  of  the 
two  week^  in  the  cnr;a-!icy  'I'-^^trilK-d  iii  a  f(»rnier  article  on  this 
subject.'''*'  No  ox'criimr  W'-rk  w  i-  dour  f\ripi  by  the  high  school 
and  faculty  forenKii. 

11i«-  advantai^c  of  iliis  |/laii  for  tin:  Toy  >\v^\)  was  that  every 
memlK-r  t»f  the  scliool   mat]'-  .i   rral   coimibniioM  toward  filling  the 
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needs  not  only  of  the  small  school  community,  but  also  of  other 
institutions,  and  of  individuals  who  are  victims  of  the  present  social 
order.  The  school  authorities  felt  that  the  educative  results  of  the 
plan  justified  the  task  of  rearranging  programs. 

The  Study  of  Current  Interests  in  the  High  School 

The  school  believes  that  high  school  children  need  as  vivid, 
accurate  knowledge  as  is  possible  of  the  affairs  and  events  of  the 
world.  For  the  last  two  years  an  experiment  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  high  school  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  all  the  pupils  to  have  one 
period  a  week  for  a  more  complete  discussion  of  current  events 
than  can  be  made  by  casual  reference  in  occasional  classes.  Six 
groups  were  organized  to  study  current  problems,  and  the  pupils 
elected  their  groups  according  to  their  interests.  There  are  groups 
in  current  events,  in  political  and  industrial  science,  in  music,  in 
art  and  in  current  literature.  There  has  been  some  outcome  of  the 
work  in  morning  exercises.  Some  high  school  boys,  who  met  weekly 
in  a  current  events  group,  were  interested  and  somewhat  bewildered 
by  the  extravagant  contradiction  and  accusations  which  were  made 
in  discussions  of  the  Russian  situation.  With  the  help  of  the  faculty 
leader,  these  boys  examined  much  of  the  literature  that  had  been 
issued  by  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Soviet  government.  In  a 
morning  exercise,  they  presented  the  result  of  their  work  to  the 
school,  giving,  without  partisanship,  an  outline  of  the  Russian  form 
of  government,  and  the  arguments  advanced  for  and  against  it. 
The  result  to  the  school  was  of  course  not  measurable,  but  surely 
it  is  healthy  for  the  children  to  hear  from  their  comrades  clear, 
fair,  illuminating  discussion  of  a  topic  usually  befogged  by  preju- 
dice and  misunderstanding.  The  art  group  has  planned  an  exercise 
to  illustrate  the  tendencies  shown  in  the  work  of  niodcrn  American 
artists.  The  music  group  is  collecting  material  from  a  num])er  of 
magazine  articles  on  the  subject  of  war-time  nuisic.  They  discussed 
community  singing  and  other  points  of  current  intcMvst  in  music. 
especially  the  perennial  and  evcr-burninjT^  quostion,  "what  is  ^ood 
music?"  The  natural  science  p^roii])  has  made  cxmr^ioiis  into  the 
park  to  study  the  flora  of  the  neii^hhorhoocl.  In  the  article  on 
Adaptation  itt  the  Content  of  Ilif/li  ScJiooI  Sricncr    in  this  vohmie, 

the  work  of  the  industrial  science  trruuj)  is  discussed.  Many  of 
the  groups  have  not  given  morninii:  exercises,  but  it     is  the  object 

of  this  work,  done  in  school  time  and  inclnderl  in  cvrrv  child's  pro- 
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gram,  not  only  to  contribute  to  the  child's  knowledge,  but  to  quicken 
and  intensify  his  interest  in  the  life  of  the  world  at  this  stirring 
and  complex  time. 

Individuality  Records 

IJow  are  we  to  know  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  child,  if 
there  is  no  means  of  recording  them  from  year  to  year  as  he  passes 
through  the  school?  Dr.  Adolph  Meyer,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, in  an  address  which  he  gave  in  Chicago  two  years  ago, 
urged  thai  teachers  work  out  a  system  of  school  records  which 
**should  give  more  and  more  a  knowledge  of  the  individual  child, 
and  home,  and  gang,  and  other  factors  in  environment."  The  need 
for  such  records  has  surely  been  felt  by  all  teachers  who,  in  planning 
their  cotn^e  of  study,  try  to  adai)t  it  U)  the  needs  and  capacities  of 
the  individual  child. 

I^\)r  two  vears  a  committee  of  the  faculty  of  this  .school  lias 
been  trying  to  design  a  set  of  record  cards  which  will  be  economical 
of  time  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  meager  in  information  to  be 
useful,  and  which  will  give  the  salient  facts  of  each  child's  environ- 
ment, sj)ecial  ]>owers  and  weaknesses,  interests,  and  activities.  Uni- 
form with  these  cards  are  the  ])liysical  records  of  the  jnipils  and  the 
records  of  their  academic  standing.  W  hen  a  child  passes  from  one 
grade  to  the  next,  liis  c"^'tls  go  to  the  new  teacher,  who  has  con- 
se(|uently  sonic  kii(»wle(l^e  u]>on  which  to  begin  the  year's  work. 

A  tentative  set  of  cards  was  drawn  uj)  and  co])ies  were  sent  to 
Dr.  CI.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  Tniversity ;  Dr.  Adolph  Meyer,  of 
h)lins  lloj)kins  I'niversity;  Dr.  I-'rank  M.  McMurry.  of  Teachers' 
C'ollege.  ("ojunibia  rniversity ;  l)r.  William  Healy,  of  the  Judge 
r»aker  b\)un(lation  of  r)«)st(»n.  and  Mrs.  Helen  T.  W'oollev,  of  the 
X'ocational  P.ureau  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  The  criticisms 
and  suggest i( MIS  of  thes*-  ]>eo|)le  were  of  great  helj)  to  the  committee 
in  n-vising  the  cards  for  trial  in  the  scho(»l. 

Since  the  cards  are  beinj^;  u^ed  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and 
will  ])robablv  need  some  chan,^es  before  the  system  can  become  per- 
manent, it  is  ini]>ossible  at  this  time  to  make  any  real  report  con- 
cerning them.  Mention  is  mad(*  of  them  here,  because  they  repre- 
sent an  effort  at  helping  teacb<'rs  to  knriw  the  cliildren  more  inti- 
matelv  and  to  adapt  ibe  curriculuni  to  their  individual  needs. 
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PREFACE 


Some  years  ago  two  educated,  critical  young  women  visited 
our  school.  They  had  read  our  Studies  in  Education.  They 
went  away,  they  say,  thinking  that  here  was  the  educational 
heaven — the  children  keen,  alert,  happy,  friendly,  lovable;  the 
teachers — well,  they  thought  highly  of  thq  teachers,  too.  They 
seem  tu  have  c(ime  on  a  very  auspicious  day.  However,  two  or 
three  years  later  these  same  young  women  were  invited  to  teach 
in  this  school.  They  say  they  were  disillusioned.  They  found 
that  the  teachers  were  intereste<l,  doulnless,  in  their  work,  and 
reasonably  intelligent,  but  certainly  not  geniuses.  **The  way 
to  become  a  better  teacher,"  thev  were  told  when  thev  were  dis- 
cuuraged.  "is  to  teach  another  year."  These  young  women 
insist  that  the  Studies  in  liducation  are  misleading.  Reading 
them,  one  wciuld  think  that  no  mistakes  were  ever  made  in  our 
schord;  that  every  pupil  is  at  his  best  at  every  moment;  that 
the  maximum  of  training  of  information  is  attained  with  every 
pupil ;  and  that  every  teacher  is  always  completely  prepared 
and  in  every  resj)ect  ecjual  to  every  situation.  Teachers  of  more 
experience  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  always  difficulties  and 
<liscouragements.  That  is  the  reason  why  thinking  people  are 
constantly  making  experiments  in  educational  methods  and  in 
subject-matter;  that  is  the  reason  for  Studies  in  Education:  they 
are  not  records  of  ]>crfection  attained ;  they  are  accounts  of 
attempts  to  improve  on  our  own  methods  and  tt»  avoid  some  of 
nur  jjast  failures  and  ermrs. 
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JNTl^ODUCTION 


Histutv  in  modern  educruuui  is  being  classified  more  and 
more  as  a  social  science,  and  since,,  in  our  school,  historv  has 
always  been  essentially  a  socnal  stiK'v,  we  are  publishing  our 
history  course  at  this  time  for  whatever  it.  may  contribirte  to 
the  current  country-wide  movement  for  »i  more  immediately 
useful  and  dynamic  curriculum. 

The  ruling  idea  in  the  entire  course  is  that  of  ucv.ciopment — 
the  idea  of  the  development  of  mankind  upon  the  er^rih  as  a 
continuous  process.  We  would  have  the  children  realise  that 
there  are  in  life  certain  controlling  forces,  habits,  and  ideas 
which  throughout  the  ages  have  moved  civilization  forward  to 
noble  achievement ;  and  that  there  are  other  forces,  purposes  and 
types  of  action,  which  have  held  it  back  and  led  inevitably  to 
its  downfall  and  destruction. 

The  basis  for  the  selection  of  subject-matter  for  our  course 
is  found  in  the  varying  characteristics,  abilities,  and  stages  of 
development  of  the  children.  Under  this  guiding  principle,  some 
vital  period  or  chapter  in  the  story  of  human  progress,  some 
typical  race  experience,  illuminated  with  lasting  achievement 
and  characterized  by  high  heroic  action,  is  chosen  for  intensive 
study  in  each  grade.  The  problems  in  each  intensive  experi- 
ence demand  initiative,  invention,  creative  imagination,  and 
contact  with  beauty  in  many  forms,  and  give  daily  opportunity 
for  varied  and  satisfying  achievement  and  sell-expression. 

Thus  the  knowledge  content  of  the  course  performs  two 
functions:  on  the  one  hand  it  furnishes  an  ai)propriate  back- 
ground for  the  children's  own  experiences  and  activities;  on  the 
other,  it  never  fails  to  s])ur  them  to  further  (juestioning  and  to 
equip  them  with  stimulating  information  with  which  to  face  new 
obstacles  and  new  difficulties. 

The  children  acquire  this  knowledge,  the  hist<irical  data 
necessary  to  their  i)urposes,  from  bot)ks  and  pictures,  from 
excursions  to  museums  and  libraries,  and  from  the  various 
forms  of  presentation  which  the  teachers  use.  Hut  the  deter- 
mining factor  as  to  the  exact  knowledge  which  they  shall  act^uire 
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and  the  directinii  which  the  detailed  Nvork  shall  follow  in  the 
selected  field,  centers  in  the  children's  own  interests,  in  their 
questions,  in  their  problems,  or  in  their  individual  projects  which 
are  related  to  the  j^rouj)  i)rojcct. 

The  cour>e  i)r(.)vides  for  eac  li  child  in  the  school  a  limited, 
vet  intensive  and  oft-rehnrated  experience  in  his  earlv  vears  in 
those  elemental  occupations  throuj^i^h  which  mankind  has  sup- 
jdied  his  fundamculal  needs  in  whatever  environment  he  has 
lived.--nol  <»nly_  hi,--  needs  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing",  hut 
those  mure  sfihtk  vet  wkA  le>s  necessarv  ones  for  self-realization, 
for  satisfViiu^-'his  intellectual  curiositv.  his  aesthetic  and  spiritual 
hunj^crV'and  asj)iralions.  The  method  of  study  used  in  this  course 
is  that.  ()f  a  social  or  natural  science.  It  is  a  method  of  question- 
iujL^.  of  experiment  with  actual  materials,  of  trial  and  error,  of 
crude  classification   and  .sim])le  ijeneralization. 

In  experimenting^  to  sulve  their  problems  the  children  are 
led  naturally  to  trace  the  develoi)ment  of  many  phases  of  human 
activity,  from  more  i)rimitive  forms  to  the  complex  mechanism 
existin.ij  today,  and  they  are  Ijound  to  discover  for  themselves 
that  for  those  who  have  the  desire  and  the  abilitv  there  still 
exists  a  wide  iield  for  experiment,  that  there  are  alluring  opix^r- 
tunities  to  arid  some  new  fraj^nnent  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edf^e,  or  some  bit  K'^i  creative  imai^ery  in  music,  art,  or  literature 
to  the  endurinj^  beaut v  nf  the  world. 

The  course  which  our  teachers  ])resent  in  detail  in  this 
];amplilet  has  been  <^i\en  for  many  years  with  few  radiccil 
chanj^^es  either  in  princi]>le  or  in  method  -althou.y^h  its  content  has 
been  con>tantlv  modified  and  vivified  bv  individual  teachers — 
and  it  has  become,  we  believe,  better  and  better  adapted  through 
the  years  to  the  i»-rowin*»-  abilities  of  the  children  using  it.  Twice, 
in  past  years,  the  entire  faculty  has  worked  intensively  for 
several  weeks  ui)on  iIk"  course,  analyzinj^^  anrl  criticizing  it  both 
for  the  jiurpose  of  improvin,i(  it  from  the  standj^oint  of  its 
res])onse  to  the  nee<ls  of  children  in  each  school  year,  and  to  test 
its  continuity  an<l  i)rogression  in  knowledge  and  experience  from 
vear  to  vear.  Such  critical  consi<leration  has  certainly  modified 
the  original  structure  of  the  course  as  it  was  used  in  the  Chicago 
Normal  School,  where  it  originated,  but  it  has  not  changed  it 
fundamentally;  and  this  stability  implies,  we  believe,  that  F-mily 
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J.  Rice  and  her  co-workers  in  the  Normal  School,  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Parker,  possessed  the  modern  dynamic  atti- 
tude toward  the  study  of  history,  and  that  they  knew  children 
and  the  history  of  civilization  and  the  objectives  of  such  a  course 
so  well  that  they  were  able  to  select  a  permanently  valuable  plan 
of  study  and  activity  to  help  them  in  training  their  children  for 
citizenship — for  social  service  of  an  cfTcctivf.  sclf-orj^^anizing 
voluntary  character,  for  joyous  j)articipation  in  useful  and  wholesome 
work  and  play. 

Introductory  words  would  not  do  justice  to  the  work  of 
this  course  if  they  did  not  speak  of  the  spontaneity  and  joy  with 
which  the  children  respond  to  it  in  all  the  /grades,  indeed,  its 
best  endorsement  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  work  seems  important 
to  the  children  themselves.  We  l>elieve  that  it  must  be  in 
precisely  such  response  and  activity  as  this  course  arouses  in 
children — in  such  experience  in  giving  and  taking,  in  appreciat- 
ing and  inspiring  each  other,  in  learning  to  lead  and  to  follow, 
in  recognizing  the  rights  of  others  while  receiving  full  justice  for 
one's  own  endeavor,  in  respect  for  each  other's  abilities  and 
gifts — that  we  may  hope  to  find  the  basis  for  the  righteous 
living  of  the  future,  may  hoi)e  that  a  habit  u\  c«M)])eration  may 
be  formed  which  will  j^rovide  the  experience  necessary  to  help 
humanity  to  live  and  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It 
must  be  a  slow  process,  for  all  forms  of  evolution  are  slow,  and 
])erhaps  the  child  himself  may  learn  patience  as  he  studies  the 
steps  in  the  slinv  development  of  humam'ty  through  the  ages 
from  the  savage  to  the  Christ. 

There  are  indications  that  people  in  many  nations  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  ideals  and  methods  of  traditional  education. 
New  leaders,  men  of  visi«)n,  may  arise  and  vast  changes  may 
result.  A  case  in  i)oint  is  the  great  educational  conference  held 
in  July  in  San  LVancisco  at  which  the  representatives  of  fifty 
nations  met  and  demanded  that  the  world  find  a  better  wav  than 
war  to  settle  disputes.  A  Committee  was  ai)j)ointed  from  that 
conference  to  report  in  1925,  The  task  of  this  committee  is  to 
present  a  plan  si)  to  change  textbooks  that  war  shall  not  be 
glorified,  that  youth  shall  not  be  inspired  and  taught  to  believe 
that  a  soldier's  bravery  is  the  only  high  form  of  heroism,  the 
most  exalted  way  to  express  supreme  love  of  country.    The  sense 
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of  the  conference  was  that  children  throughout  the  world  should 
have  magnified  in  song,  story,  and  marble,  the  courage  and  the 
glorious  achievements  of  mankind  in  times  of  peace;  should 
learn  to  admire  and  appreciate  the  less  conspicuous  forms  of 
courage  re(|uired  in  everyday  life,  and  discover  heroism  in  men 
who  patiently  construct  or  labor  for  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
The  committee  realizes  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  change  a 
world  tradition  as  deep-seated  in  human  emotion  and  activity  as 
the  glorification  of  war.  It  will  take  a  long  time  and  endless 
efforts,  ancl  many  mistakes  must  be  made  in  the  struggle  to 
kee])  all  man'.s  virility  while  eliminatinji;  ])rute  force,  to  kee]) 
clear  fr(»m  NCMitimentality  while  seeking  to  practice  the  golden 
rule. 

We  look  to  the  future  with  open  mind  and  hoi)eful  attitude, 
ready  to  change  our  course  whenevrr  a  teacher  can  convince 
the  faculty  that  the  nindification  >he  recommends  has  sound 
educational  \  ahie  and  will  be  an  improvement  upon  the  work 
alreadv  in  use.  We  believe  that  we  can  sav  with  truth  that  the 
subject  matter  of  this  an<l  (.-very  oilier  course  in  the  school  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  facull\-  as  a  whole,  that  it  is  not  static,  that 
only  the  i)rinciplrs  and  .L,a-neral  tren<l  i^i  the  course  are  in  any 
way  fixed. 

The  (|ue>tion  iiuist  inevitably  arise  in  the  reader's  mind, 
"Can  so  flexible  a  C(»urse  of  studv  have  seciuencc  and  continuity 
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in  its  subjtct  matter?"  And  we  must  admit  at  once  that  there 
is  no  chniiiological  se^jnence  in  our  i^^radc  work  and  little  external 
evi<lence  of  unity  in  the  course,  ^'et  we  believe  that  as  the 
children  are  all* ►wed  to  live  intensively  and  joyously  through  a 
number  of  ly]»ical  race  exi)rrience>,  all  presenting  universal  life 
problems,  tlicy  tlicni^cKes  nnc«insci<»usly  will  organize  and 
classify  their  ideas  and  knowledj^'e.  so  that  by  the  time  these 
children  reach  the  high  school  they  will  have  a  fairly  clear 
conception  of  how  mankind  has  developed  through  the  centuries, 
a  feeling  of  the  continuity  of  his  progress,  and  a  definite  knowl- 
etlge  of  the  influence  which  enxironmeni  and  ideals  have  had 
ui)on  the  j>rogress  of  per)j>les  ;  and  some  imderstanding  of  those 
forces  which  have  always  i)U.she(l  man  forward  and  enabled  him 
to  express  his  ideas  concretely  for  the  well  being  and  beauty  of 
human  life. 
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We  cannot  avoid  the  evidence, — the  danger  signals  are  too 
])ronounccd — that  we  are  living  in  a  period  of  supreme  world 
crisis.  We  teachers,  more  than  others,  have  reason  to  share  in 
the  belief  that  the  hope  of  the  future  rests  in  education.  But 
it  must  be  a  different  type  of  education  from  that  prevailing  in 
the  past  or  actuating  the  present,  different  from  the  traditional 
education  which  has  been  divorced  from  life  and  which  has 
recognized  as  its  chief  incentives  extraneous  rewards,  prizes, 
and  other  forms  of  selfish  ambition.  Surelv  anv  education  which 
justifies  hope  for  the  future  must  have  for  its  keynote  tJic  /principle 
of  cooperation. 

Certain  distinguished  scientists,  with  Prince  Kropotkin  as 
the  outstanding  leader,  claim  that  mutual  aid  is  of  even  greater 
importance  than  individual  struggle  as  a  factor  in  the  evolution 
of  all  life,  reaching  from  the  lower  forms  of  animals  to  mankind 
in  the  twentieth  century.  And  he  sees  in  the  wide  application 
of  this  principle,  even  at  the  present  time,  the  best  guaranty  of 
a  still  loftier  evolution  of  our  race.* 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  present  attitude  in  the  world  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  nmtual  aid  idea  or  of  the  system  of  education 
which  would  teach  children  from  birth,  not  i)assively  nor 
theoretically,  nor  on  Sundays  only,  but  actively  day  by  dav,  by 
precept  and  example,  that  fear  and  hate,  greed  and  revenge  are 
not  only  wrong  in  princii)le,  but  must  ever  be  deemed  stui)id 
because  of  the  futilitv  of  their  results.  Such  a  svstem  of  educa- 
tion  must  bring  its  j)Upils  constantly  into  contact  with  existing 
social  phenomena  wherever  there  arc  imi)ortant  happenings, 
whether  in  our  own  or  other  lands,  and  it  nnist  teach  them  to 
fjbserve  fearlessly;  to  form  judgments  very  slowly  and  ui>on 
much  data  and  without  undue  j)ressure  or  influence  from  their 
schools  or  homes  or  national  government.  The  accepted  system 
should  teach  boys  and  girl.^  that  to  judge  sanely  upon  any  im- 
portant issue  demands  a  body  of  exact  knowledge,  and  therefore, 
since  it  is  usually  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  young  ])erson 
to  gather  the  essential  knowledge,  an  eager,  open  mind  is  youth's 
best  tool.  'J'hey  should  learn  that  data  should  neither  be  accepted 
nor  rejected  imi)ulsively,  that  they  owe  a  debt  to  the  past  and  a 
<luty  to  the  future  which  should  make  them  ap])reciate  the  vast 
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stores  uf  accuniulated  wisdom  and  truth  which  history  and 
science  provide.  Thus  to  stimulate  in  youth  a  desire  for  a  body 
of  thorough  knowledge  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  every  school 
— to  train  students  on  the  one  hand  to  observe  and  think  inde- 
pendently, to  judge  and  act  for  themselves;  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  realize  that  individual  judgment  should  be  very  humble 
until  weighed  and  tcste<l  in  the  light  of  accumulated  human 
experience. 

History,    illuminated    with    stirring    adventure    and    with 
world-shaping   altruistic    deeds    of   great    men    of   all    times,    is 
better  fitted  than  any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum  to  awaken 
in  boys  and  girls  a  real  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  society. 
Yet  the  studv  of  liistorv  todav  sccminglv  leaves  American  bovs 
and  girls  in<litTcrent  to  the  forces  xmd  events  which  are  rapidly 
destroying  the  good  will  and  fellowship  of  the  world.     In  the 
case  of  our  own   school,   we   believe   the   fault   lies   not   in   any 
inherent  weakness  in  the  content  of  our  historv  course,  nor  in 
the  method  used  in  work,  nor  in  the  characteristics  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  children  themselves.     It  is,  we  believe,  due  to  the 
fact  that  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  school  we  have  failed  to 
give  the  children   early   in   their   lives  sufficient  individual  and 
community  responsibilities,  have  failed  to  make  these  responsi- 
bilities increase  naturally  with  the  children's  growth,  have  failed 
to  keep  them  in  constant  tinich  with  the  most  important  world 
tendencies  and  problems;  as  a  result  our  carefully  shielded  chil- 
dren  have   not   a  conscious   realization   of   their   relationship  to 
the  present  world  upheaval.    We  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  schools 
to  emphasize,  more  than  ever  before,  the  preparation  of  youth 
for  those   demands   which   our  country   must   soon   make   upon 
this  generation,  for  definite  knowledge  of  world  affairs,  and  for 
that  enlightened  leadership  ui)()n  which  the  fate  of  civilization 
depends.     We  believe  that  in  the  past  we  have  been  content  to 
have  the  children  Inisy  and  happy  in  an  isolated  and  protected 
area  detached  from  the  larger  area — the  world. 

Yet  American  children  given  opportunity  will  prove  as 
capable  (jf  altruistic  acts  as  children  of  other  lands.  We  note 
with  deep  interest  **The  Young  People's  Movement"  in  Central 
Europe.  This  movement  was  self-initiated  and  is  self-directed. 
It  is  an  earnest  quest  of  young  students   for  a  concrete  goal 
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Avhich  will  benefit  all.  Young  as  they  arc,  for  many  of  these 
students  are  not  yet  eighteen  years  old,  they  have  the  courage 
to  suffer  and  sacrifice  physical  comforts  for  an  ideal.  The 
movement  has  representatives  in  ever-increa>ing  numbers  from" 
at  least  six  of  the  war  stricken  countries  of  fuirope.  While  it 
has  a  religious  and  ethical  basis,  while  it  is  aimed  a^^'unst  the 
gross  materialism  of  the  age,  while  it  has  the  earmarks  of  youth 
with  all  its  eg^)tism,  self-righteousness,  and  intolerance,  yet  it 
is  not  fanatical.  Those  of  its  members  who  arc  not  students  arc 
all  doing  practical  work  in  some  profession.  in<lustry.  or  field 
of  art.  They  are  filled  with  youth's  buoyant  hope,  faith,  and 
courage,  and  all  their  keen  emotions  are  directed  and  controlled 
by  a  great,  inspiring  i)urpose.  Adolescent  America  might  well 
be  brought  into  contact  with  such  soul-awakening  social  action, 
might  well  be  given  a  chance  to  ally  itself  with  some  great 
cause,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  drift  helplessly  in  a  life  which 
smothers  social  conscience,  which  fills  vouth's  leisure  with  manv 
forms  of  selfish,  frivolous  amusement,  and  which  drugs  the 
senses  and  dulls  intelligence  with  jazz  music  and  over-stimulat- 
ing cinemas. 

We  look  upon  our  well-nourished,  hai)py  children  and  find 
no  cause  for  discouragement,  but  we  do  find  grave  danger  for 
future  citizenship  in  the  present  formal  system  of  education. 
Our  own  school,  with  manv  others  scattered  over  the  country, 
can  claim  with  some  degree  of  fairness  that  the  principle  of 
cooperation,  rather  than  that  of  selfish  competition,  has  been 
stressed  for  many  vears,  not  onlv  in  this  historv  course  but  in 
all  study  and  forms  of  daily  living,  and  the  results  have  been 
encouraging. 

The  Social  Croul'  i'rojcct  has  been  the  accepted  form  of 
organization  for  study  in  carrying  out  this  princii)le  of  coiipera- 
tion  throughout  the  grades,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  ])articularly 
well  adapted  for  the  work  outlined  in  this  history  course.  It 
ingrains  deep  in  the  child's  experience  tliose  habits  of  thought 
and  action,  those  satisfactions  and  iovs  which  come  naturally 
from  working  intelligently  with  one's  fellows  to  accomplish  a 
purpose  which  seems  important  to  all  the  workers.  Within  the 
scope  of  the  social  group  project  there  is  abundant  opportunity 
for  original  inyestigation — for  individual  or  small  group  enter- 
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prises.  The  pupils  often  elect  to  work  alone  or  with  two  i>r 
three  others  ui>on  sunic  problem  related  to  the  whole.  As  one 
of  our  teachers  has  sjiid,  **'rhere  are  hy-jKiths  of  delight  leading  in 
all  directions  from  the  main  road  which  the  class  is  following," 
and  often  these  individual  investigations  develop  new  interests 
and  lead  to  goals  far  removed  from  the  original  situation  or 
question. 

We  believe  that  self-actuated  wt)rk  causes  the  greatest  intel- 
lectual gain  to  children,  and  thereftjre  we  seek  to  encourage 
individual  projects,  to  foster  special  interests,  and  to  allow  time 
for  such  activity  on  the  regular  school  program;  yet  it  seems  to 
many  of  us  a  dangerous,  even  anti-social  practice,  to  use  individ- 
ual work  e.\clusi\ely  in>tea(l  of  ]>lanning  f«)r  a  large  measure  of 
cooperative  work.  As  wa>  >aid  before,  we  believe  that  the 
teacher  should  >elecl  the  >ubjccl  matter  of  the  history  course 
and  that  the  children  should  be  educated  to  hold  fast  to  certain 
traceable  threads  which  run  through  the  entire  fabric  of  the 
develoi)ment  of  human ily.  especially  Ut  those  which  have  ad- 
vanced civilization  in  many  eras  under  many  varying  conditions 
and  recurring  human  phenomena. 

AVe  believe  sincerely  that  for  purposes  of  development 
children  must  be  treated  as  individuals  and  not  as  a  group,  and 
that,  in  miitters  recjuiring  formal  drill,  individual  instruction  and 
study  are  more  effecti\e  and  more  economical  than  group  in- 
>truction  and  drill.  lUil  we  contend  that  if  the  special  function 
of  a  course  in  hi>l«»ry  is  lo  teach  children  to  live  and  cooperate 
successfully  with  their  fellows,  the  sclicud  must  be  organized  to 
establish  in  them  ih«)se  C(»oi)eralive  habits  which  produce  people 
of  Social  conscience  and  >ocial  power. 

IJecause  many  scho«>ls  now  are  stressing  individual  work 
in  all  forms  of  school  activitv,  historv  included,  we  thus  outline 
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in  >ome  detail  our  rea>ons  for  emi)hasi/ing  the  social  group 
project.  We  ^\ould  not  make  the  child  responsible  for  the 
>election  of  >ul)ject  matter  nor  allow  him  free  choice  of  activity 
all  day  long,  because  we  believe  he  is  not  fitted  either  in  experi- 
ence or  in  knowledge  for  the  task,  and  because  we  think  his 
intellectual  hunger,  like  his  physical  ajjpetite,  is  unsafe  as  the 
exclusive  guide  for  his  daily  nourishment  and  for  a  balanced 
ration;  however,  we  would  give  him  much  freedom  and  oppor- 
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tiinity  for  choice  and  assimilation  within  the  scope  of  the  care- 
fully selected  materials  which  the  teacher  spreads  before  him 
and  which  should  contain  the  various  elements  necessary  for  his 
best  development. 

The  school  is  utilizing  the  results  of  the  scientific  testings 
of  intelligence  and  many  standard  tests  for  the  measurement  of 
subject  matter  skills.  It  would  like  to  participate  in  the  gaining 
and  using  of  such  knowledge  for  whatever  light  it  may  throw 
in  any  direction ;  but  our  teachers  will  be  slow  to  grant  that 
children  should  be  judged  and  classified  as  **superior"  or  "inr 
ferior"  upon  the  basis  of  any  mechanical  measurement  which 
can  be  devised,  which  leaves  untouched  and  uninspired  the  emo- 
tional and  spiritual  springs  of  child  nature  and  unrecognized 
those  special  gifts  which  so  often  ofil'set  or  compensate  for 
apparent  defects  or  deficiencies  in  children.  We  welcome 
measurements  and  scientific  data,  but  we  doubt  that  .mankind 
can  successfully  or  rightfully  be  classified  on  the  basis  of 
intelligence  alone,  because  the  nascent  possibilities  of  human 
beings  may  become  suddenly  active  under  the  stimulus  of  an 
inspiring  motive,  and  we  all  know  the  influence  of  improved 
health  conditions  upon  intellectual  activity. 

However,  we  are  not  contending  that  we  have  an  ideal 
course  of  study  or  that  we  are  necessarily  right  in  our  belief 
that  the  social  group  project  trains  children  directly  for  good 
citizenship;  but  only  that  we  have  sound  reasons  for  our  faith 
in  the  response  which  our  children  have  given  throughout  the 
years  to  this  principle  of  cot)i)erati()n. 

We  cealize  that  as  yet  we  have  only  glimpsed  the  possi- 
bilities of  children  set  free  to  act  under  the  urge  of  their  own 
interests,  and  we  have  not  even  yet  gras])ed  fully  the  idea  that 
the  teacher's  function  is  to  create  a  rich  environment,  suitably 
equipped  for  the  children's  work  and  play  and  stimulating  to 
their  interests.  This  atmosphere  must  of  course  be  permeated 
with  the  influence  of  real  men  and  women  who  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  work  with  and  lor  children. — strong  personalities, 
artists,  lovers  of  beauty  and  life,  experts  in  some  field  of  human 
endeavor.  Such  leaders  educate  and  train  in  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word ;  they  judge  work  according  to  its  power  to  awaken 
real  and  abiding  interests,  to  spur  children  to  earnest  effort,  to 
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equip  them  with  ha])its  of  industry,  to  implant  in  them  love  of 
good  workmanship,  and  above  all  to  cultivate  in  them  a  tolerant, 
open-minded  love  of  truth. 

Such  a  teacher  was  Jennie  Hall,  who  so  greatly  enriched 
this  history  course,  as  she  did  everything  which  her  rare  peda- 
gogic vision  penetrated.  Fortunately,  we  have  in  permanent 
form  the  puhlished  contribution  of  her  fine  historic  sense  and 
wide  knowledge,  crystallized  in  simple  picturesque  form  in  lier 
l)Ooks :  ITcairrs  and  Of  Iter  Workers,  which  our  school  uses 
in  the  second  grade;  77zr  Story  of  Chicago  and  V iking  Talcs,  in 
the  third;  Men  of  Old  C recce.  lu)nr  Old  (rreeks.  and  Ihiricd 
Cities,  in  the  fourth;  and  Our  Ancestors  in  Europe,  in  the 
grammar  grades,  es])ecially  in  the  fifth  and  seventh.  The  school 
owes  her  much,  and  we  would  have,  if  we  could,  as  the  out- 
standing intellectual  ])racticc  of  the  school,  her  spirit  of  courage- 
ous doubt,  her  sharp  questioning  habit,  her  tireless,  joyful 
searching  for  the  best  conditions  for  child  education. 

We  believe  that  the  articles  of  the  teachers  make  clear  this 
sincere  belief  of  the  school  that  not  only  must  the  children 
have  conditions  for  free  and  spontaneous,  all-round  growth,  but 
that  the  teachers,  too,  must  have  the  same  kind  of  freedom  for 
creative  ccx'iperation  and  the  same  res])onsibility  for  good  results. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  faculty  agree  upon  certain 
fundamental  principles,  policies,  and  ideals  in  order  that  the 
.school  as  a  community  may  move  steadily  toward  its  accepted 
goal,  which  we  sum  uj)  in  the  words  '"ideal  citizenship."  To 
accomplish  this  end,  the  teachers  must  be  free  to  judge  and 
choose  the  means  to  their  ends,  subject  only  to  the  di.scriniinat- 
ing  criticism  and  judgment  of  a  democratically  organized  faculty. 

As  yet,  the  work  in  the  elementary  grades  is  more  charac- 
terized than  that  in  the  high  school  grades  by  such  freedom  of 
choice,  by  natural  incentives  to  work  and  freedom,  and  therefore 
is  nu>re  alive  and  growing.  This  is  not  because  of  internal 
pressure,  but  because  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  children 
in  this  ])articular  school  go  to  college,  and  the  high  school  course 
of  study  therefore  has  been  (|uite  markedly  modified  by  c<>11ege 
entrance  re(iuirements,  so  that  the  subject  matter  of  our  high 
school  course  in  history  conforms  very  closely  to  current  practice 
in  other  college  prei)aratory  high  schools.    However,  aside  from 
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the  college  requirements,  since  the  pupils  doubtless  have  a 
background  of  experience  and  are  ready  to  appreciate  a 
chronologically  arranged  unit  of  history  study,  our  high  school 
history  course,  though  not  unusual,  seems  worthy  of  taking  its 
place  in  this  book.  The  value  of  the  work  which  the  children 
do  in  history  has  been  again  and  again  demonstrated  in  the  keen 
interest  and  questioning  attitude  of  the  pupils  and  the  thorough 
mastery  of  the  work  presented.  Still  we  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  the  high  school  teachers  may  take  their  place  in  the 
experimental  field  and  make  a  contrilmtion  to  education  in  the 
secondary  school  by  creating  a  history  course  as  closely  in 
keeping  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  school  as  is  that  of  the 
elementary  school. 

Finally,  we  would  have  all  the  work  and  every  method  of 
the  school  thoroughly  tested  by  the  degree  in  which  it  enables 
every  child  daily  to  take  from  life  his  fullest  measure  of  useful 
liappy  exixfrience,  and  to  (jive  to  life  fearlessly  and  unselfishly  his 
fullest  measure  of  effective,  soul-satisfying  service. 


FIRST     GRADE 
SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 


The  work  of  this  tirade  is  based  iii)on  the  child's  interests 
and  exi)erienccs  in  his  home  and  his  environment.  His  food, 
his  clolhingf.  his  house  are  the  un(|uestioned  elements  of  his 
environment.  I>y  reproihicintJ^  these  human  essentials  in  his  play 
and  school  activities  he  ht'comes  conscious  of  them,  yet  they 
are  so  complex  that  he  cannt)t  rcah/.c  them  in  tlieir  relations  or 
processes. 

As  the  <^reat  source  oi  food  supply  the  farm  presents  the 
simplest  form  of  present  day  life.  lUit  here  too  modern  methods 
have  so  modified  farm  lahor  that  the  ste]xs  of  production  are  dif- 
ficult for  a  child  to  follow,  even  thouj^h  carried  on  in  a  small 
.social  unit.  (  )n  the  farm  the  child  sees  the  labor  of  man  replaced 
by  machinery  run  by  steam  or  electric  i)ower.  In  his  home  he 
sees  only  the  results  of  industry,  not  its  bei^inningfs  and  proc- 
esses. (  )n  the  (»ther  hand,  the  sim])le  life  of  primitive  people 
can  be  readilv  un(lersto(»<l  b\-  little  children;  thev  can  see  the 
entire  family  sharini,^  the  wnrk  of  .supplyini.v  its  needs;  they  can 
see  the  whole  process  nf  production  from  the  jt^athering"  of  mate- 
rials to  the  use  of  the  finished  ])roducl.  Therefore,  the  study 
of  certain  types  of  primitive  i)e()ple  ,q;ives  l)ack^round  and  unity 
to  their  own  varied  expetieiices,  acti\ities  and  forms  of  expres- 
sioti.  The  Tree-man.  the  C  ave-maii,  the  liskimo  and  the  Indian 
are  used  to  thmw  into  ct)nsci()us  contrast  and  nu)re  vivid  realiza- 
tion j)resent  day  conditions. 

b'ach  year,  for  in>tance,  the  children  ijj^ather  and  husk  the 
corn  from  the  school  jL^arden,  and  then  the  entire  grade  spends 
tme  day  at  a  farm.  The  teacher  and  the  farmer  here  direct 
observation  and  focus  allention,  so  that  all  the  children  get  the 
same  back|L;;rouiid. 

PART  T— FOOD  AND  Tllb:  FARM 

A  list  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  the  children  most  enjoy 
is  recorded  i.m  the  blackboard,  and  gives  rise  to  many  questions 
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i.-i..nccrniii{,'  tlu-ir  .snunvs.     'llic  iliiliircii  li;ivi-  liu-e  'nu~Uon:i  in 
iiiiiui  wlicii  llicy  visit  llit  I'.-iim.     Il^-rl■  tlicv  l^.i.k  inl.i  Uu-  i;rc;tl 
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equip  them  with  ha])its  of  industry,  to  implant  in  them  love  of 
good  workmanship,  and  alcove  all  to  cultivate  in  them  a  tolerant, 
open-minded  love  of  truth. 

Such  a  teacher  was  Jennie  Hall,  who  so  greatly  enriched 
this  history  course,  as  she  did  everything  which  her  rare  peda- 
gogic vision  j)enctrated.  Fortunately,  we  have  in  permanent 
form  the  j)u])lishcd  contrihution  of  her  fine  historic  sense  and 
wide  knowledge,  crystallized  in  simple  picturesque  form  in  her 
hooks:  It'ciwcrs  and  Other  Jrorkrrs.  which  our  sch(X)l  uses 
in  the  second  grade;  The  Story  of  Chicago  and  I 'iking  Talcs,  in 
the  third;  Mm  of  Old  irrcccc,  hour  Old  Creeks,  and  Ihiried 
Cities,  in  the  fourth;  and  Our  .-Ineestors  in  Europe,  in  the 
grammar  grades,  es])ecially  in  the  fifth  and  seventh.  The  school 
owes  her  much,  and  we  would  have,  if  we  could,  as  the  out- 
standing intellectual  j)ractice  of  the  school,  her  spirit  of  courage- 
ous doubt,  her  sharp  tpiestioning  habit,  her  tireless,  joyful 
searching  for  the  best  conditions  for  child  education. 

We  believe  that  the  articles  of  the  teachers  make  clear  this 
sincere  belief  of  the  schoi)!  that  not  onlv  must  the  children 
have  conditions  for  free  and  s])ontaneous,  all-round  growth,  but 
that  the  teachers,  too,  must  have  the  same  kind  of  freedom  for 
creative  co<'>peration  and  the  same  res])onsil)ility  for  good  results. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  faculty  agree  upon  certain 
fundamental  ])rincii)les,  ])olicies,  and  ideals  in  order  that  the 
school  as  a  community  may  m«)\e  steadily  to^\  ard  its  accepted 
goal,  which  we  >um  u])  in  the  words  "ideal  citizenship."  To 
accomi)lish  this  end,  the  teachers  must  be  free  to  judge  and 
choose  the  means  to  their  ends,  subject  only  to  the  discriminat- 
ing critici>ni  and  judgment  of  a  democratically  organized  faculty. 

As  yet,  the  work  in  the  elementary  grades  is  more  charac- 
terized than  that  in  the  high  school  grades  by  such  freedom  of 
choice,  by  natural  incentives  to  work  and  freedom,  and  therefore 
is  more  alive  and  growing.  This  is  not  because  of  internal 
pre>sure.  but  because  the  overwhelming  ])r«)portion  of  children 
in  this  ])articular  school  go  to  college,  and  the  high  school  course 
of  study  therefore  has  been  (|uite  markedly  modified  by  college 
entrance  re(|uirenients.  mj  that  the  subject  matter  of  our  high 
schoid  course  in  history  c(>n forms  very  cl<>sely  to  current  practice 
in  other  college  ])rei>aratory  high  sch(.)ols.     However,  aside  from 
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the  college  requirements,  since  the  pupils  doubtless  have  a 
background  of  experience  and  are  ready  to  appreciate  a 
chronologically  arranged  unit  of  history  study,  our  high  school 
history  course,  though  not  unusual,  seems  worthy  of  taking  its 
place  in  this  book.  The  value  of  the  work  which  the  children 
do  in  history  has  been  again  and  again  demonstrated  in  the  keen 
interest  and  questioning  attitude  of  the  pupils  and  the  thorough 
mastery  of  the  work  presented.  Still  we  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  the  high  school  teachers  may  take  their  i)Iace  in  the 
experimental  field  and  make  a  contri])ution  to  education  in  the 
secondary  school  by  creating  a  history  course  as  closely  in 
keeping  with  the  avowed  purjx)se  of  the  school  as  is  that  of  the 
elementary  school. 

Finally,  we  would  have  all  the  work  and  every  method  of 
the  school  thoroughly  tested  by  the  degree  in  which  it  enables 
every  child  daily  to  take  from  life  his  fullest  measure  of  useful 
happy  ex|)erience,  and  to  give  to  life  fearlessly  and  unselfishly  his 
fullest  measure  of  effective,  soul-satisfying  service. 


FIRST     GRADE 
SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 


The  work  of  this  i4:r.'ulc  is  based  u]H)n  the  child's  interests 
and  ex])eriences  in  hi^  home  and  his  environment.  His  food. 
his  ch)lhini^.  his  honsc  are  the  uncfiiestioned  elements  of  his 
environment.  l>y  reprixhicinjj^  these  human  essentials  in  his  play 
and  school  activities  he  becomes  conscious  of  them,  vet  thev 
are  so  comj)lex  that  lie  cannot  realize  them  in  their  relations  or 
processes. 

A^  the  j^reat  .>«)urce  of  food  supply  the  farm  presents  the 
simplest  form  of  ])resent  day  life.  lUit  here  too  modern  methods 
have  so  modified  farm  labor  that  the  ste])s  of  production  are  dif- 
ficult for  a  child  to  fidlow.  even  thou^di  carried  on  in  a  small 
social  unit.  (  )n  the  farm  the  child  sees  the  labor  of  man  replaced 
bv  machinerv  run  bv  >team  or  electric  power.  In  his  home  he 
sees  only  the  results  of  industry,  not  its  bei^innings  and  proc- 
esses. (  )n  the  other  hand,  the  sim])le  life  of  primitive  people 
can  be  readil\-  under>too{l  bv  little  children;  thev  can  see  the 
entire  family  >harinin'  the  work  of  supply in,i.v  ^^^  needs;  they  can 
see  the  whole  prooe.--  of  production  from  the  ^atherin^  of  mate- 
rials to  the  Use  of  the  finished  ])roduct.  Therefore,  the  study 
of  certain  types  <»f  primiti\e  pei^Je  i:'i\es  backj^round  and  unity 
to  their  own  \arird  t'xpeliences.  activities  and  forms  of  expres- 
sion. The  Tree-man.  tlu-  ("ave-man.  the  l''.>kimo  and  the  Indian 
are  u.-ed  to  throw  into  ci'n^cious  contrast  and  more  vivid  realiza- 
tion ])re^ent  tlay   CDuditixus. 

J'.ach  year,  for  instance,  the  children  l^^'ltller  and  husk  the 
C(»rn  fr^m  the  >ch(M»l  garden,  and  then  the  entire  j^rade  spends 
one  day  at  a  farm.  The  teacher  and  the  farmer  here  direct 
obser\ation  an<l  foens  ailention,  so  that  all  the  children  get  the 
same  backi^ronnd. 

PART  I--I'(  )(  >I)  A\l)  'fllf:   FARM 

.\  li>t  of  the  \ariou>  kinds  of  fo^d  the  children  most  enjoy 
is  recorde<l  o!i  the  blackboard,  and  ^ives  rise  to  many  questions 

1(. 
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^eriiiii}.'-  liicir  -i.ur.c-.     The  .  Iiilrircti  liasr  ihv^t-  ijiu'-tiuiis  in 
d  ivhen  llicy  \i-ii   ili,-  f.-nin.      liivc  llu\-  lu..k  ini.i  the  .Mitat 
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bins  of  wheat,  oats,  and  rye.  They  climb  to  the  field  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  fill  their  arms  with  corn,  and  run  down  to  feed  the 
cows  and  the  ever-hungry  pigs  and  chickens. 

They  are  interested  in  the  great,  towerlike  silos,  and  can 
hardlv  realize  that  these  contain  the  winter  food  for  the  horses 
and  cows.  The  farmer  milks  one  of  the  cows,  and  the  children 
have  a  drink  uf  warm  milk.  A  look  into  the  milk  house  shows 
them  where  the  milk  is  cooled  and  the  bottles  are  cleaned.  The 
suggestion  iN  made  that  possibly  some  of  this  milk  goes  to  their 
own  homes.  Here  are  the  gentle  sheep  covered  with  soft  wool 
that  is  made  intt)  clothing.  The  tiny  calves  are  always  ready 
to  put  out  their  moist  noses  and  pink  tongues  when  little  hands 
are  timidly  outstretched  to  pat  their  heads.  The  great  bull  is 
not  so  cordial,  and  is  treated  with  the  respect  due  his  size  and 
strength.  The  i)igs  and  their  large  families  of  pink-nosed  and 
curly-tailed  l)al)ies  are  .  the  center  of  much  admiration  and 
interest. 

I.ast,  but  not  least,  comes  the  climb  to  the  top  of  the  hay  loft, 
and  then  the  thrilling  adventure  of  sliding  down,  down,  over 
bumps  of  baled  hay,  and  then  on  and  on  over  crackling,  slippery 
hav  to  the  floor. 

In  the  school  room  the  day  at  the  farm  is  thought  over,  and 
all  the  most  vivid  experiences  and  observations  are  written  on 
the  blackboard.  Since  the  children  have  no  writing  ability  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  the  teacher  records  their  statements. 
These  are  made  into  charts  which  the  children  read  later  in  the 
term.  They  are  interested  in  records  which  other  first  grade 
children  have  made  after  visiting  the  same  farm,  and  find  in- 
centive t«)  organize  their  ol)servations  into  similar  word  pictures. 
The  reading  is  thus  meaningful  and  gives  the  children  great 
pleasure,  for  through  it  they  are  able  to  re-live  the  experiences 
of  this  (lay  on  the  farm.  r»ut  they  have  enough  power  in  draw- 
ing and  painting  to  ex])ress  themselves  freely,  and  it  is  in  this 
wav  that  they  reproduce  their  direct  imi)ressions  of  the  fanii 
trip.  They  not  only  draw  and  paint,  but  they  attempt  to  make 
a  scene  that  i^.  more  reali>tic  by  modeling  in  clay,  on  the  sand 
table,  animals  to  stock  a  farm  yard.  Finally,  the  material  is 
organized  into  a  morning  exercise,  each  child  telling  the  thing  he 
most  enjoved. 
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As  an  outgrowth  of  the  visit  to  the  farm,  the  children  cook 
cereals  and  make  cottage  cheese  and  hutter.  They  dry  fruit 
and  make  jelly  as  their  means  of  preparation  for  winter, — an 
idea  that  grew  from  the  food  stored  for  the  animals  in  the  silos, 
and  from  the  bins  of  grain,  the  cribs  of  corn,  and  the  loft  full  of 

hav. 

In  dramatic  play  they  are  given  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes 
of  Hey  Diddle  Diddle,  Little  Hoy  lUite,  and  Tow,  Tom,  the 
Piper's  Son;  the  fables  of  The  Doij  in  the  Manger,  Lark  and 
the  Young  Ones,  The  'Town  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse  and 
the  storv  of  The  BuekiK'heat,  bv  Anderson.  Christina  Rossetti's 
Swallotcs  and  her  version  t)f  7'he  'Toz^'n  Mouse  and  the  Country 
Mouse  are  used.  At  Thanksgiving  time  they  learn  the  following 
passage  from  the  Psalms : 

**The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks;  the  valleys 

also  are  covered  over  with  corn;  they  shout  for  joy, 

they  also  sing.*' 

The  class  learns  the  songs  of  The  Gentle  Cow,  Up  in  an  Apple 
Tree,  The  Corn  Soldiers,  The  Hari'ester,  The  Hay  Stack,  and  Come, 
Ye  Thankful  People. 

Through  this  poetry  and  music  the  entire  experience  is 
lifted  to  a  higher  plane. 

PART  U  -SlIELTKK 
The  Tree  Dwellers 

As  the  activities  centered  about  the  production  and  prep- 
aration <}(  food  in  Part  1,  so  the  secr>nd  ste]>  of  the  work  centers 
about  the  idea  of  shelter, — the  child's  house. 

The  child  already  knows  something  of  the  materials  and 
constructicm  of  his  house  ior  he  has  seen  the  building  of  city 
houses.  He  has  watched  with  wonder  while  beams  were  lifted 
into  place  by  giant  cranes  and  fastened  together  with  red-hot 
bolts. 

After  finding  out  the  ditTerent  kinds  of  materials  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  children's  own  homes  and  in  homes  seen 
in  pictures  or  observed  while  on  trips,  a  blackboard  sketch  is 
made  of  a  tropical  forest,  a  stream,  and  wild  animals. 

This  problem  is  presented :  How  and  where  would  you 
make  a  home  in  this  place  without  toi>ls?     The  children  usually 
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sii^l^^est  a  tree,  since  the  situation  is  rather  evident.  Then  niori.- 
difticult  questions  arise  as  to  how  the  shelter  may  be  made,  and 
what  materials  mav  he  used,  and  what  and  how  food  may  be 
obtained. 

The  problems  of  construction  are  made  more  realistic  to 
the  children  bv  a  (lav  spent  in  the  woods,  where  thev  make  a 
playhouse  of  brush,  twit^'-s  and  vines.  The  children  begin  to 
build  this  house  as  an  cajole  builds  her  nest,  by  gathering  sticks 
and  twij^s  and  throwinj;^  them  into  a  pile.  Hut  they  soon  see 
that  a  better  protection  can  be  made  by  weaving  together  small 
branches  and  tyin^  them  into  place  with  stout  weeds  and  vines. 
A\'hen  the  little  hut  is  finished,  they  make  a  carpet  of  red  and 
vellow  leaves. 

Some  of  the  chiblren  make  bows  and  arrows  of  twigs  and 
vines,  with  which  to  hunt  ima.i>-inary  lions  and  tigers;  others 
bring  in.  as  their  imai^ination  suggests,  wild  fruits  and  nuts, 
or  small  game,  such  as  rabbits  or  s(|uirrels,  caught  with  their 
hands.  They  search  the  W(»ods  to  select  trees  with  spreading 
branches,  s<>  f«)rme(l  that  a  shelter  might  be  made  among  them. 
Thev  choose  one  that  could  be  (luicklv  clim])ed  when  the  dweller 
sought  refuge  from  wild  animals. 

The  vivid  imi)rcssi()n  ^A  the  day  in  the  woods  and  the 
emotion  aroused  by  it  excite  creative  imagination,  and  direct  it 
toward  further  activity  and  learning.  In  order  to  i)rovide  a 
house  for  more  ])ermanent  u^r.  the  children  gather  the  brush 
which  ha>  been  left  from  trimmini^-  irec^  in  the  school  vard. 
and  waste  shrubbcr}-  from  the  ])ark.  <  )f  this  material  they 
construct  a  little  hut   in  the  ])la\groun(l. 

<  )ther  educati\r  r\periencr>  c<»m('  in  dramatic  play,  paint- 
ing. a!id  modeling,  eacli  of  which  i-  ])art  of  the  child's  means  of 
expressing  the  ideas  he  .i;ain>  a-  the  subject  develops. 

This  outdoor  ima.L;inati\  c  ]>la\  lias  created  an  interest  in 
jieople  who  (►nee  lived  in  trees  before  men  knew  how  to  build 
luni.-es.  St«»ries  ,»f  the  Tree-dw  e'ler-  are  told.  Sand  models  of 
such  an  en\iri>nmeni  are  made.  I  lie  class  \i>ii  the  conservatory 
in  th:'  ])ark  to  see  the  palm>  and  tropical  trees.  They  look  at  the 
K)ng,  hea\  y.  swinging  \ines  resembling  those  that  helped  the 
tree  boy  to  swing  from  i)ranch  to  branch  to  escape  a  wild  boar. 
The   imagery   built    up   through    these   e.\])eriences   enables   the 
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fishing  with  a  pole  of  wood,  a  line  made  of  leather,  and  a  hook 
ai  ivory.  The  class  see  a  sledge  made  of  small  pieces  of  drift 
wood,  and  another  constructed  entirely  of  hone,  and  wonder  at 
the  Eskimo's  skill  and  patience  in  getting  what  he  needs.  They 
look  at  the  dog  team  and  driver,  and  imagine  what  fun  an 
Eskimo  boy  must  have  guiding  his  dogs  with  only  a  whip.  The 
Kskimo  in  his  kayak  looks  as  if  he  were  alxait  to  throw  his  long 
harpoon  at  a  fish,  or  perhaps  at  a  whale. 

The  cases  of  ivory  spoons,  bird  darts,  and  harpoon  and 
spear  heads,  suggest  the  source  of  the  material  from  which  these 
implements  and  weapons  arc  made,  l^ven  needles  and  combs 
are  of  ivory.  The  long  ivory  tusk  of  the  narwhal  suggests  a 
visit  to  see  the  skeleton  of  a  whale.  The  children  find  that  it 
takes  twenty-eight  children,  all  standing  in  a  row,  to  make  a 
line  the  length  of  the  whale.  Some  animals  that  resemble  our 
bufTalc*  are  apparently  digging  moss  from  under  the  snow;  these 
are  musk  oxen,  which  the  Kskimo  gladly  hunts  since  he  finds 
a  use  for  every  part. 

At  another  time  we  visit  the  Lincoln  Park' Zoo  to  see  the 
live  polar  bears,  the  wolves  and  Eskimo  dogs. 

After  taking  these  trips  the  children  become  interested  in 
books  telling  of  the  Eskimo.  They  look  at  pictures  with  more 
interest.  They  read  the  sch(K>l  leaflets.  The  material  of  these 
leaflets  adds  to  their  knowledge  of  the  lives  and  customs  of 
the  Eskimos.  Their  reading  of  this  material  is  intelligent  and 
purposeful  because  their  visual  i)rei)aration  for  it  causes  their 
imagery  to  be  pleasing  and  accurate.  Jn  these  leaflets  much  of 
the  information  that  the  children  have  accpiired  culminates  in 
story.     An  example  follows: 

THE  ESKIMO  AND  HIS  KAYAK 

The  Kskimo  in  his  kayak  skims  ovt-r  the  water  hkc  a  sea  hird. 

He  rides  over  the  waves. 

He  da.shes  throiij^h  them. 

He  tips  his  kayak  upside  down  and  ri«le»>  niider  the  wave>. 

He  is  not  afraid. 

His  kavak  is  covered  with  skin. 

His  .suit  is  of  skin. 

No  water  can  get  in. 

He  can  play  in  the  sea  as  easily  as  yon  play  un  land. 

He  can  throw  his  si)ear  at  a  fish. 


lie  iri(|iic-miy  hf\;i^  liJ:;  neif(hljor,  and  the  shelter  who,~e  con- 
>tni(ii'pn  he  befjan  a-  an  imlividiial  pp'ject  hecome?  a  community 
activity.  In  iniat;iiiatiiin  he  .-ees  his.  cave  ot  sparkling  rock.  As 
he  iliffT.  with  lii-  hands,  ut  with  a  stick  «r  ptone.  he  realizes 
what  an  a<lvanta;,'e  it  i>  to  have  a  tuol.  (  )ne  clay  a  boy  found 
a  pick  and  ilie  whule  class  iinniediately  demanded  his  help. 
The  ,iii"iiii[i  had  (|iiii:kly  ;innt-  through  a  race  experience,  and 
thr<iii)ih  it  irainrd  a  -lit^hl  realization  ijl  <ine  step  in  social 
pr..j,'ress. 
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rhythmic  form  to  some  imaginative  experience.  They  have  the 
pleasure  of  interpreting,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  the  ear- 
liest form  of  rhythmic  dance. 

From  all  these  experiences  the  child  gets  the  impression 
that  at  one  time  people  lived  in  a  manner  dilTering  greatly  from 
that  of  the  present,  and  in  that  proportion  the  present-  day  be- 
comes meaningful.  This  work  affords  many  opportunities  for 
both  grouj)  and  individual  activities.  When  the  children's  in- 
terests have  been  broadened  through  pictures,  excursions  and 
construction,  their  desire  for  more  information  leads  to  read- 
ing. Xo  one  text  book  is  used,  but  reading  is  largely  supplied 
by  school  leaflets  and  supplementary  books.  The  ideas  worked 
out  by  the  group  are  recorded,  and  these  form  the  basis  for 
word  recognition  and  reading.  At  first  only  a  word  or  two  is 
presented,  and  the  remainder  of  the  thought  is  expressed  orally. 
Later  a  verv  simple  sentence  is  written.  Ouestions  similar  to 
these  are  asked :  In  order  to  see  animals  a  long  distance,  what 
sort  of  eyes  must  a  tree  boy  have?  What  kind  of  ears  must  he 
have  to  hear  an  animal  coming  softly  through  the  forest?  What 
sort  of  legs  and  arms  must  he  have  to  prevent  an  animal  from 
overtaking  him?    A  reading  lesson  similar  tn  this  is  constructed: 

The  tree  boy  has  keen  eyes. 
}Ie  has  sharp  ears. 
He  has  strong  arms, 
lie  has  strong  legs. 

Then  what  the  tree  boy  can  do,  follows: 
The  tree  boy  can  run  fast. 
He  can  jump  from  rock  to  rock. 
He  can  climb  quickly. 
He  can  swing  from  branch  to  branch. 
No  animal  can  catch  him. 

The  reading  lessons  are  a  record  of  ideas  and  feelings  ex- 
pressed by  the  children,  or  suggested  by  the  teacher,  about  the 
experiences  through  which  they  have  been  living  by  means  of 
dramatic  play,  observation,  story,  and  picture. 

I' ART  HI— THE  KSKIMO 

In  Part  II  the  idea  of  shelter  was  thrown  into  high  light 
l>y  the  comparison  of  modern  homes  with  those  of  the  Tree-man 
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and  Cave-man.  During-  the  winter  and  spring  the  children  study 
the  I'^skinios  and  Indians.  pe<)i)les  whose  lives  are  controlled  hy 
dominant  geographical  conditions,  and  the  unity  and  inter-re- 
lations of  human  necessities  rather  than  anv  one  element  is 
emphasized.  The  natives  of  Greenland  are  selected  for  this 
study  because  information  concerning  them  is  easily  available. 

The  same  method  of  gaining  first  hand  experience  precedes 
the  study  of  ]^skimos  and  Indians.  For  example,  children  are 
taken  to  the  playground,  usually  after  the  first  heavy  snow 
storm,  and  asked  to  construct  a  house  which  would  protect 
them. 

The  storms  of  ice  and  .slcct.  the  fierce  cutting  winds,  the 
frozen  pond,  the  l)locks  of  ice  ])ile(l  high  on  the  lake  shore,  the 
ice  floes  in  the  open  water,  all  suggest  the  Arctic  region.  Mental 
imagery  of  the  surroundings  of  the  I^skimo  is  built  up  through 
what  the  children  see  around  them  that  corresponds  to  some- 
thing similar  in  the  l\>kimo's  life.  That  is  added  to  by  pictures, 
stories,  and  lantern  slides. 

A  vivid  impression  of  the  remoteness  of  Greenland  is  gained 
through  taking  a  voyage  in  play  across  the  ocean.  The  chil- 
dren construct  a  train  of  chairs  and  tables,  and  amid  the  blowing 
of  whistles,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  chug  of  the  engine,  and  the 
calling  of  stations,  the  class  arrives  at  New  York.  Here  a  ship 
of  similar  construction  is  procured  and  filled  with  food,  and  the 
long  voyage  begins.  During  the  voyage  a  boy  who  has  been 
across  the  Atlantic  makes  numerous  tests  of  the  temperature 
of  the  water  to  prevent  collisions  with  unseen  icebergs.  As  the 
boat  nears  land  the  children  mention  \\hat  they  see  in  imagina- 
tion :  ICskinios.  polar  bears,  seals,  walrus,  and  anything  they 
are  able  to  build  in  through  knowledge  gained  from  pictures 
and  stories. 

After  interest  has  In-en  aroused  in  this  way,  a  trip  is  taken 
to  the  l^ield  Museum  to  learn  more  of  the  appearance  and  cus- 
toms of  these  peo])le  from  the  life-sized  models  exhibited  there. 
The  children  find  that  ICskimos  wear  suits  of  great  beauty  and 
value,  made  of  the  skins  of  bear,  reindeer,  wolf,  seal,  and  birds. 
The  daily  occupations  of  the  people  are  learned  by  studying  the 
various  illustrative  grr>ups.  A  woman  is  dressing  a  skin,  a  man 
is  boring  a  hole  in  ivory  or  bone,  and  a  tiny  boy  is  patitntly 
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fishing  with  a  pole  of  wood,  a  line  made  of  leather,  and  a  hook 

of  ivory.     The  class  see  a  sledge  made  of  small  pieces  of  drift 

^vood,  and  another  constructed  entirely  of  hone,  and  wonder  at 

the  Eskimo's  skill  and  patience  in  getting  what  he  needs.    They 

look  at  the  dog  team   and   driver,   and   imagine  what   fun   an 

Eskimo  boy  must  have  guiding  his  dogs  with  only  a  whip.    The 

Eskimo  in  his  kayak  looks  as  if  he  were  about  to  throw  bis  long 

harpoon  at  a  fish,  or  perhaps  at  a  whale. 

The  cases  of  ivory  spoons,  bird  darts,  and  harpoon  and 
spear  heads,  suggest  the  source  of  the  material  from  which  these 
implements  and  weapons  arc  made.  Kven  needles  and  combs 
are  of  ivory.  The  long  ivory  tusk  of  tbe  narwhal  suggests  a 
visit  to  see  the  skeleton  of  a  whale.  The  children  find  that  it 
takes  twenty-eight  children,  all  standing  in  a  row,  to  make  a 
line  the  length  of  the  whale.  Some  animals  that  resemble  our 
buffalo  are  apparently  digging  moss  from  under  the  snow ;  these 
are  musk  oxen,  which  the  Eskimo  gladly  bunts  since  he  finds 
a  use  for  every  part. 

At  another  time  wc  visit  the  Lincoln  Park*  Zoo  to  see  the 
live  polar  bears,  the  wolves  and  Eskimo  dogs. 

After  taking  these  trips  the  children  become  interested  in 
books  telling  of  the  Eskimo.  They  look  at  i)ictures  with  more 
interest.  Thev  read  tbe  school  leaflets.  Tbe  material  of  these 
leaflets  adds  to  their  knowledge  of  tbe  lives  and  customs  of 
the  E.skimos.  Their  reading  of  this  material  is  intelligent  and 
purposeful  because  tbeir  visual  preparation  for  it  causes  their 
imagery  to  be  pleasing  and  accurate.  In  these  leaflets  much  of 
the  information  that  tbe  children  bave  accpiired  culminates  in 
story.     An  example  follows: 

THE  ESKIMO  AND  HIS  KAYAK 

The  Eskimo  in  liis  kayak  skims  f»vcT  tlic  water  like  a  sea  bird. 

He  rides  over  the  waves. 

He  dashes  through  them. 

He  tips  his  kayak  upside  down  and  ride>  nnder  the  waves. 

He  is  not  afraid. 

His  kayak  is  covered  witli  skin. 

His  suit  is  of  bkin. 

No  water  can  get  in. 

He  can  play  in  the  sea  as  ea>ily  as  yon  play  on  hmd. 

He  can  throw  his  spear  at  a  fisli. 
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'I'ht  chililif-ii  inakf  lais^i'  luiiiHings  (jf  polar  bears,  seals  and 
Ksktmo  <lns,r-.  usiiitr  f.'ikiiiitni'  pnints.  They  learn  the  Se<d 
Lullaby.  Ly  Kii.liiii;,  ami  .■^iiij,'.  //  /  (I'm!  ,i  Little  Eskimo. 


It  i 


Idifii    to  iiiaki'  a  more  complete  and 
at'tt'i-   tlu-if   first   experimentation  and 
ime  tiiikircn  have  I'-skimo 
(1  out.     These  are  made  of 
■  camliric,  and  are  trimmed 


better  i^jloo  in  tin.-  .-n.nv  al'te 
they  retnrn  to  it  with  .-ulded  > 
costumes  wliiili  thev  wear  ind 
brinvn,  firay  or  white  (.'aiil'Mi  tl 
with  fur  or  canton  flannel. 

All  vxpericiices.  information,  and  observations  are  brought 
together  anil  .-.harcd  with  tithers  in  a  morning  exercise. 
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When  thf  nann  <l 
freedom  ami  <.nl-ul"-<lun 
satisfy  these  lcinf^in),'>. 

Again  the  jjroMeni  is  iJiesenleii  ul  niakinjj  a  home  that 
differs  in  ly|ie  from  any  previimsly  studied,  aiid  some  child  al- 
ways sui,'i;rests  a  tent.  Then  the  ([iicstinn  arises  as  to  what  con- 
ditions are  essential  fi>r  a  youd  canipint,'  jjroiin<l.  The  class 
now  travels,  hy  means  of  stereuplicon  piclures.  ever  nmuntaiiis. 
valleys,  jilains,  rivers,  and  lakes,  in  search  of  a  country  which 
supplies  all  the  re(|nircmenls  for  the  sn^tenance  of  liff. 

an  Indian  village  v\ilh  wiijwams  cf  skin;  wild  deer  running 
through  narrow  \\ooded  j-allis;  hnnlers  vvandering  through 
neariiy  fcrcsls;  In<lian  children  playini,'  aliout;  si|uaws  carrying 
bundles  of  wood:  ami  Indians  in  their  can.ies  paddlinii  iiji  and 
down  the  lake. 

Many  tinostioris  arise  concerning  Indian  life,  ami  a  visit 
to   the    I'ield   ilnsenin    is   necessary    to   answer    sonic    of    them. 
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Here  we  find  models  of  Indians  of  the  central  prairies,  of  the 
drv  lands  of  the  Simthwest,  and  of  the  wooded  lands  of  the 
Northwest,  all  showini^  the  elTect  of  environment  upon  food, 
shelter  and  clothing. 

The  children  study  the  groups  showing  home  life  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  central  plains,  and  some  of  the  ceremonial  dances 
and  games.  Because  their  attention  has  previously  been  called 
to  meanings  in  Indian  decoration,  they  study  the  designs  on 
cU)thing  and  tepees,  and  try  to  interpret  them.  They  see  how 
flint  arrow  heads  are  made.     Thev  look  at  the  miniature  homes 

m 

of  the  Pucl)los  in  the  rocks  and  cliffs.  They  learn  how  the  beau- 
tiful Pueblo  rugs  are  woven,  and  are  interested  in  the  looms. 
The  children  try  to  interpret  the  designs  taken  from  the  great 
things  in  nature  which  most  impressed  these  Indians^  such  as 
mountains,  clouds,  and  lightning.  The  home  of  a  group  of  cliff 
dwellers  shows  women  painting  ])ottery,  grinding  corn,  and 
baking  bread.  The  Indians  of  the  wooded  Northwest  are  seen 
in  a  shelter  constructed  of  bark  and  slabs  of  wood.  The  women 
are  dressed  in  skirts  of  grass,  or  strips  of  bark,  or  cords  of  wool. 
Here  one  woman  is  softening  l)ark  for  weaving.  Another  is 
cooking  SOU])  ])y  dropping  hot  stones  in  wooden  bowls  filled  with 
water.  J^y  studying  these  various  gn)Ui)S  an  impression  is 
gained  of  the  value  of  the  divisi<;n  of  labor. 

After  observing  jiattcrns  on  baskets.  ])ottery,  clothing  and 
the  tei)ces  of  the  different  tribes,  the  children  see  that  there  is 
a  desire,  not  onlv  to  construct  a  necessarv  article,  but  to  beautify 
it  with  symbols  of  >tory  «»r  emotion,  and  they  are  led  to  notice 
how  the  <b>minant  ])hysical  envinjnment  modifies  that  symbol. 
They  study  tlu-  animals  which  the  Indians  limit  and  which  ap- 
pear often  in  Indian  storic>.  The  children  visit  Lincoln  Park 
to  see  the  griz/ly  bear,  the  ctivote,  the  deer,  the  buffalo,  and 
other  animals  of  N(»rth  America. 

It  ha>  occasionally  been  possible  t<»  have  Indians  from  the 
reservations  cinne  tt)  scht»ol  in  native  costinne  to  sing  and  tell 
stories  and  dance. 

The  children  mc^lel  an  Indian  village  showing  the  people 
and  their  activities  and  s<nne  of  the  wild  animals  of  use  to  the 
re<l  man.  To  make  Indian  life  more  realistic  a  wigwzini  is  put 
up  in  the  school  room,  and  animals  and  trees  are  painted  almost 
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liff-siKe  tiJ  make  a  natural  setting,  I'nnii  a  iiackgniund  made 
*il  these  sensory  and  imafjiiiative  cs[ifrifnct-s  comes  the  motive 
for  reaclinff.  A  desire  to  know  mnre  almnt  Indians  causes  the 
child  to  master  tlie  jirinted  words  in  the  -chool  Ifaflels.  There 
are  also  r-omc  sin'iple  Indian  lejijends  and  parts  ii(  "Hiawatha" 
that  he  enjoys  reading.  Other  rcadin.tj  lessons  are  derived 
Inun  hlacklioard  records  of  ideas  which  the  children  s^atn  from 
ol.servation   niadc  durinjj  llchl  t^il>^  and   reading'. 
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teeth  or  bears'  or  eagles'  claws,  and  are  worn  around  the  neck 
with  a  pride  equal  to  that  of  a  real  Indian  brave. 

A  fitting  culmination  to  the  year's  work,  and  a  keen  stim- 
ulus to  the  best  observation  and  experience  of  children,  lies  in 
certain  larger  social  demands  which  usually  come  near  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  For  example,  the  i)hysical  training  depart- 
ment may  a.sk  the  first  grade  to  wear  their  Indian  costumes 
and  ^ive  an  Indian  dance  or  play  an  Indian  game  on  Field  Day, 
The  party  which  each  lower  grade  gives  to  its  big  brothers  and 
sisters  and  other  members  of  the  senior  class  may  take  the  fonn 
of  an  Indian  party.    Sometimes-  a  camp  fire  is  made  around  which 


111  idl  Indian  .-toiics  and  sing  Indian  songs. 
s  finished,  the  children  give  a  morning  exer- 
I'la^ses.  telling  what  iliey  know  and  shosving 
boaittiful  rugs  and  Indian  curios  which  the  parents  have  loaned. 
Into  all  these  activities  of  the  year  the  children  enter  with 
>uch  joyful  and  intelligent  co-operation,  they  show  so  convinc- 
ingly their  ability  to  utilize  knowledge  and  power  gained  and 
to  adapt  their  skill  to  new  demands  in  such  original  and.vital 
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ways,  that  it  seems  to  prove  the  fitness  of  such  material  and 
problems  for  children  of  this  age  and  stage  of  development. 
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SECOND     GRADE 

INDUSTRIAL   ACTIVITIES— THRESHING,    MILLING, 

AND  WEAVING 


In  the  scooiul  ,i,»Ta(k*  the  story  of  man's  progress  advances 
from  hunter  life  to  sliepherd  life  and  to  early  tillers  of  the  soil. 
The  work  is  Iarj:(ely  a  natural  outcome  of  the  children's  expe- 
riences: the  school  garden,  which  they  planted  as  first-graders, 
must  he  harvested  and  used;  the  bundles  of  grain,  lugged  back 
from  hapi)y  \acation>  in  the  country,  must  surely  be  threshed 
and  milled,  since  <^N'irden  crops,  straw,  and  crushed  grain  are 
l>roducts  vital  to  the  >uc('e^s  of  a  cherished  second-grade 
activitv. 

liesides.  it  is  i^rcat  fun  to  throh  ji^rain  and  mill  it,  because 
children  are  ^uch  ])ast-niasters  at  invention.  Xight  and  day 
their  heads  are  humniinc,^  uitii  make-shifts  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure -  and  what  is  much  t(»  the  point,  the  steps  they  take  in 
these  make->liift>  often  >nrpri^injL^ly  resemble  the  steps  taken 
by  the  jufrown-u])-^  «»f  loiii^  at^^o.  Therefore,  in  the  carrying  on  of 
our  second  j^radc  uiuicrtakinL:-.  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  failure 
—  or,  perchance,  the  -ucr('>>-  -t»i  oiu'  tool  or  method  of  procedure 
leads  onward  to  new  an<l  1 'older  inventions,  until,  without  re- 
alizing- it  at  all.  the  children  are  enii^aji^ed  in  a  simple  study  of 
early  aci^ricultural  peoples.  Moreover,  a  third  vivid  experience, 
the  study  ni  Indian  life  in  the  iirst  *^ra<le,  leads  easily  to  a  desire 
to  wea\e,  and  this  weavini^  experience,  like  threshing  and  mill- 
ing, also  kindles  interest  in  new  types  of  people,  new  customs, 
new  occupations. 

One  other  important  acli\ity  of  the  grade  must  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  the  caring  for  a  small  flock  of  chickens  throughout 
the  school  year.  This  occupation  appeals  to  children's  love  of 
pets,  and  at  the  same  time  teaches  the  responsibility  that  own- 
ership entails.  The  school  sees  to  the  housing  of  the  flock,  hut 
the  children  must  provide  proper  food,  and  pay  for  it  with  the 
money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  i^g^^.  This  need  for  poultry 
grain  furnishes  a  real  motive  for  harvesting  the  corn  and  sun- 
flowers   planted    in    the    school   garden,    and    for   threshing    the 
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Ijundles  of  grain  brought  back  from  the  children's  summer 
-\-acation. 

To   |)eniiit   children    lo   handle   such   materials   as   scratch 
grains  and  egg  inash  for  a  ■\vhoie  year  without  knowing  their 

ingredients,  or  without  understanding  how  they  are  manu- 
factured, would  he  a  stu])id  ])rocedure.  After  their  experiences 
in  threshing  and  milling,  the  children  are  able  not  only  to  iden- 
tify difTerent  grains,  but  to  recognize  such  grain  products  as 

bran,  corn  meal,  wheat  miildlings.  steel-cut  oais,  etc.  the  prod- 

■ucts  found  in  most  coninicrcially  prepared  poultry  foods. 

The  different   experiences   gained  through   these   activities 

are  grouped  under  the  following  head>: 

1.     Garbkn-  Wohk: 

Gatlnriiii!  ami  fti'liiiR  ui  siintlinviT  siviIm  j;allicriiiK  curii.  husking, 
.ihelliiig,  mtnsuriiiR  aii'l  sliirin)i  for  winter:  cutliiiK  cum  stalks  with 
sickle,  tyiiiB  iiil'i  IiuihIU's.  iiinl  inakiiiu  iiil"  a  com  ilirick;  using  corn 
stalks,  later,  to  liiif  liij;  liolc-;  diiK  in  tin-  Kanitii,  wlicrt  hci'ls  ami  cabbage 


THREStlING   WllKAT    .^  Ml   OAIs: 

Since  this  work  is  clout  JHlore  tlu'  thicken^  tome  inmi  the  conntry, 
the  big  cement  runivay  floor  (ai>out  12  it.  )>>  .101  i-;  nsed  ior  an  ounloor 
threshing  floor.  Tlie  metlioil?  tried  arc  as  IhIIoias  :  Threshing  by  rubbing 
grain  between  hands ;  by  potimiing  with  sticks  and  flails ;  by  tramping 
with  feet,  the  cliiklren  prdcniling  tliey  art  such  animals  as  pijnics,  oxen, 
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The  infnrniatiuii  iicci'>.Miiy  li.  tlu-  rarryiny^  mil  i.f  these  ex- 
J^criluent^  is  jjathertd  fnmi  ;i  varii-ty  tii  sources;  from  reaciinji; 
k-ssons  on  primitiM-  ami  old  fasliinm-.l  iiiutliods  of  liarvesling, 
thrcsliiiiK.  ^nd  iiiilliny:  frniii  hcariti!,'  >tniies  about  primitive 
agri  cult  lira  i  peoples;  from  lookiiif-;  at  f^eoifrapliic  pictures;  from 
seeiiifi    school    mo\ie    tilm-    wliicli    sliow    prujjressive    step-,    in 
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agricultural  jirocesses;  from  excursions  to  the  Field  Museum  to 
see  models  of  primitive  tools,  such  as  plows,  hand  mills,  etc. 


The  cliiUIri'ii   rt-iiiiAi'il   ilie  hark  aui\  'Irovi-  y   ^pikt   in  tatli  eiiil — then  with  a 

siihalik-  hariH-.s  which  Ihiy  :,U:  m;uk-  ii  Oiil  .■xcvlkiit  service  as  a 

jiriiiiitivo  ihri-hiut;   ninchiiif  :i-.  ii   was   ilraRRed  back 

,-,ikI  i.irth  ..Mr  ihi-  thr(>.hiiiB  Huor. 

Whilf  the  children  iiw  tarryiiij;  on  thi?  nork,  they  are  hav- 
ing with  the  special  ti'athers  a  variety  of  i-realive  experiences; 
they  are  learniiij^r  I't'autiful  harvest  siinys  an<l  simple  folk  dances; 
they  are  paintint;  and  illustrating  people  at  work  in  the  harvest 
fields;  they  hear  stories  of  Ceres  and  Knth  ;  and  finally  they  take 
pari  in  our  Thank>gLving  pajjcaiU. 
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Weaving,  our  third  industrial  activity,  is  such  an  absorbing 
experience  that  children  love  it  solely-  for  the  sake  of  the  ac- 
tivity, but  when  weaving  is  associated  with  Indian  baskets, 
with  Navajo  blankets,  with  bold  symbolic  designs — painted  by 
the  children  in  broad  sweeps  of  colors — with  such  associations 
formed  when  first  graders,  weaving  in  second  grade  becomes  a 
subject  of  fascinating  importance.  It  becomes  at  once  the  center 
from  which  radiate  many  informational  and  creative  experi- 
ences. Just  how  these  facts  and  imaginative  experiences  develop 
in  logical  sefjuence  may  he  gatliercrl  from  the  diagram  of  a 
weaving  problem. 
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Tlie  center  of  the  diai^raiii  represents  the  child's  desire  or 
aim.  enriched  by  his  joyous  ])ack^round  and  entered  into  with 
enthiisiaNni.  To  the  right,  beginning  at  No.  1,  with  mathe- 
matics, and  reading  downward  to  the  presentation  of  the  gift, 
are  indicated  the  .step>  taken  to  acciiiire  knotvledge  and  skill 
preliminary  to  the  completion  of  his  gift.  Fact  and  technique 
are  easily  mastered,  because  the  need  for  drill  origin.ites  in 
the  aim  and  bears  directly  upon  its  completion. 

Though  the  child  is  satisfied,  and  justly. .^o,  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  ])uri)ose.  the  niciking  and  presentation  of  his  gift, 
the  teacher's  aim  must  include  far  more  than  this,  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  child's  imaginative  nature.  To  this  end.  each 
radiating  line  on  the  left,  beginning  at  the  top,  indicates  a  step 
toward  the  proi)er  orientation  of  the  subject-matter.  These 
imaginative  experiences  also  culminate  in  a  big  social  experience, 
the  event  being  either  a  i)arty  or  a  morning  exercise  given  for 
the  school. 

Thus,  from  the  original  conception  of  the  purjH)se  to  the 
final  giving- of  a  morning  exercise,  the  children's  thoughts  have 
been  centered  upon  a  succession  of  interests  growing  out  of  a 
simple  but  purposeful  activity. 

Usually,  the  \vea\  ing  i)roblem  is  an  individtial  one,  but  the 
picture  shows  the  re.-ult  of  a  group  elTort.  It  is  a  couch  cover, 
four  feet  by  >ix.  made  for  Miss  Cooke's  oftice,  to  take  the  place 
of  i>ne  Woven  ten  vears  ago,  when  last  vear's  seniors  were  in  the 
second  gradi".  After  being  in  service  nine  years,  the  first  rug 
was  lo>t.  and  it  >eemed  fitting  t<j  ask  the  aid  of  the  seniors  in 
replacing  the  Irjst  (»ne.  Jiecause  the  seniors  gave  their  aid,  the 
designs  in  the  new  rug  are  somewhat  more  ])retentious  than 
are  ordinaril\-  attempted  by  a  second  grade.  The  children  tell 
the  story  of  the  rug  in  their  letters  to  Miss  Cooke.  Wherever 
these  letters  refer  to  **a  big  sister  or  a  big  brother,'*  the  refer- 
ence indicates  help  given  by  a  member  of  the  senior  class.  The 
letters  also  illu>trate  the  accompanying  diagram,  since  each 
one  relates  a  >tep  in  fact,  or  in  imaginative  experience,  and  shows 
power  in  the  use  of  tools  of  learning.  'J'hese  letters  to  Miss 
Cooke  are  as  follows: 

Dear  Miss  CmmjKc  : 

W'c  tlioujilit  tlu'  ni^  >liuul(l  Ik-  4  icd  wide  and  6  ict-t  long,  so  it  would 
c.vtT  your  I^hIv.  Alexander 
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I!>ear  Miss  Cooke: 

The  looms  were  3  feet  long  and  1  foot  wide.  There  were  eight  of 
'them.  The  warp  threads  are  %  inch  apart.  We  made  the  rug  this  large 
because  we  wanted  it  to  fit  3'our  couch  and  it  would  be  warmer  to  put 
over  you. 

Aubrey 
I>ear  Miss  Cooke: 

We  went  to  your  office.  We  looked  for  colors.  The  colors  that  we  saw 
•vrere  blue  and  yellow,  brown,  tan  and  orange.  We  put  black  in  because  it 
looked  better. 

William 
Sear  Miss  Cooke: 

We  made  brown  by  using  walnut  hulls.  First  we  broke  up  the  hulls  and 
"tied  them  in  a  little  bag.  Then  we  put  them  in  water  to  boil  one-half  hour. 
Then  we  added  our  wool  thread.  It  boiled  15  minutes.  All  the  time  we 
dipped  it  up  and  down.    We  washed  it  till  the  color  did  not  run. 

Marjoric 
Dear  Miss  Cooke: 

■ 

This  is  the  way  we  dyed  the  orange  color.  First  we  put  the  onion  skins 
in  the  kettle  and  covered  them  over  with  water.  They  soaked  in  the  kettle 
over  night.  Then  we  boiled  the  yarn  in  alum  water  for  10  minutes.  We 
liad  one  teaspoonful  of  alum.  After  that  we  put  the  yarn  in  the  onion  water 
and  left  it  for  one  hour. 

Josephine 
Dear  Miss  Cooke: 

We  dyed  green  and  black  the  same  way.  First  we  put  some  diamond 
dye  in  some  cheese  cloth  and  mixed  it  with  a  little  cold  water.  We  used  2 
quarts  of  water  and  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  with  the  dye.  We  boiled 
tlie  yam  about  10  minutes.    Then  we  washed  it  and  dried  it. 

Robert 
Dear  Miss  Cooke: 

When  we  made  our  blue  dye  we  weighed  2  ounces  of  indigo  and  one 
ounce  of  zinc  dust.  Then  we  weighed  one  ounce  of  lime.  And  then  we  took 
2  gallons  of  water.  We  put  the  dye  in  a  big  jar  and  let  it  stand  over  night. 
We  stirred  it  and  took  off  the  scum.  The  dye  was  all  ready.  Then  we 
dipped  the  yarn  up  and  down.  At  first  it  looked  like  it  was  green,  but  after 
a  while  it  turned  blue. 

Horace 
Dear  Miss  Cooke: 

I  saw  Mrs.  Johanna  Tacgc  spinning  wool  in  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  and 
she  gave  us  some  of  her  wool  and  we  took  it  to  the  school,  and  we  dyed  it 
with  onion  skins. 

Philip 
Dear  Miss  Cooke: 

In  our  rug  we  wanted  some  sheep  and  camels.  We  made  pictures  of 
them  on  the  blackboard,  and  Lisettc,  our  big  sister,  chose  my  sheep  and 
Camels.    Margaret,  another  big  sister,  helped  us  to  weave  too. 

GcorgeWe 
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Son.M, 


IE    SKMIKi 


I  inHdi;  tills  pitliiri'.  Il  i>  an  dm  tree,  t  hait  I'l  iiiakc  it  with  struiglit 
liiu's  -'I  it  woiil'i  bi'  i-asiiT  t•^  wi-avi'.     Li>i-t(c  lii-lpcU  us  will)  our  tree  and  our 

Piclwy 
Dfur  Mi--:  (.-.^.k.': 

\Vf  w;iiiK<l  |..  iiiiikL-  ilu-  lamtl  i.(  rial  canii-l's  liair.  \Vc  wi-nt  to  tho 
tamvl  ftliiil  ill  l.iiici.lii  Park.  Tin-  camd's  liair  was  ilirly.  We  got  wool  off 
thf  caini'l.  Walter,  .mr  liij;  Umllier.  l.".k  fkun<^>  m"  tlie  camel.  It  stood 
still.     Il  «a-  i..i>iiii;. 

J-r.-rf 


«e  iml  (111-  \v.".l  ill  llie  wali-r.  Thai 
l.lt-  aiKl  ,>.iiii.U-<]  it  with  .-iticks.  Wc 
11.  liMW  t,.  wa.li  il  ihi^  way.     Mrs. 

I   .|iiiiiiiiii;   Lhe  eaiiid'.s   liair   for  our 

Dear  Mt.x  t.^.k.-: 

I  l.r..it«1il  a  -.111-.-).  -kMi  t-  -d I.     \\i-  i-vii  -mm-  «,„,!  ..mT  ami  washed  it. 

We  iva>herl  it  with  wmmI  :..v.,[y     We  were  very  earelul  ii<.t  «.  squeeze  it.     We 
trierl  1.1  make  a  thrvail,  lull  we  cmiM  not.     Then  Mrs.  .Mirahani  spun  the  wool 

I.ydia 


ir  Mi.-  C.-ke: 

Thi.   i-   a    i.iitiiie   ..i    Mr-,    .\hraliaiii 
,     Wi-  like.|  1.,  wat.h  li.-r  -iiin. 


THK    Coi^RSE    IN    HiSTOkV 


Dear  Miss  Ci-oko: 

This  is  a  picuire  ••(  Mi>,  Abraham  makinj;  (!],■  vani  iiii.i  >kdiis  iur  us 
to  <I)C  Kutli  is  iH.liliiiR  ilio  h.n  -.i  «<H,:,  Mrs.  Abraham  mscs  her  ioot  and  ■ 
knee  wtwii   she  makes  the  -kciii-.,      I.i-f(tc  brlin^U  ii^  ti.  h(;ivc  ihv  rlcsij{iis. 


As  cndi  ciiikl  wi^lifd  t,.  s^-n.l  a  little  in<.-,-srLf;c.  tliese  im- 
aginative stories  were  written  tu  Mi^.--  (.'nuke  ami  ^iveii  with 
the  rug. 


r3'--'^     I  ■  i; 


ilk    -iii.-iil 
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Dear  \1  iss  Cooke : 

I  am  a  camel.  I  am  lyin>r  down.  I  am  very  tired.  I  have  been  dt>iiig 
hard  work.  I've  had  a  nice  drink  of  water  and  I  have  had  some  hay  and 
some  dates.     I  am  very  happy.     I  am  in  Miss  C(K>ke's  rug. 

Chaiitwy 
Dear  Miss  Cooke: 

This  .shepherd  is  hlnwini^  his  pilK-.  His  slieep  are  asleep.  The  slu-plKT«l 
is  in  the  rug. 

Gordon 
Dear  Miss  CtK>ke : 

I  am  an  Arab,  and  I  am  Ri)ing  to  liie  fair  t<»  sell  a  very  lovely  prayer 
rug  which  was  made  in  I\T>ia.  It  has  very  lovely  colors  in  it.  These  are 
the  C()k)rs :  OranKr.  Ian.  brown,  green,  black  and  white.  I  am  on  yt»ur  ruju:. 
Can  you  find  me? 

Doi'iUhy 
Dear  Mis^  C(Mike : 

I  am  a  shepherd.  1  live  in  Palestine.  1  am  taking  care  of  my  slieep. 
and  st»me  of  them  are  lying  down,  an<l  some  of  them  are  eating,  and  some  of 
them  are  drinking.  Sometimes  1  make  music  on  my  pipe.  I  make  my  piiK.* 
of  reeds.  .Somt;times  when  it  is  viry  cold  at  night  I  drive  my  sheep  to  the 
shed.    A  slied  is  called  a  sheep  barn.     The  shepherd  is  in  the  rug 

Mary 

The  historic  [ilia.se  of  ihi.s  activity  rc(|iiircs  a  more  detailed 
explanation.  'J'lie  Diblc  stories  are  chosen  because  they  give 
an  ideal  .settini^  to  a  study  f»f  shepherd  life.  They  are  told  by 
the  teacher  of  luii^lish.  'ilie  liead  of  the  s^rade,  however,  supplies 
the  historic  an<l  ,s^eof^ra])hic  i)erspeclive.  S(»  that  the  children 
niav  more  correctly  i>icture  the  country,  the  life,  the  customs 
and  the  occupation.s  of  these  early  .'Semitic  i)atriarchs.  Further- 
more, these  stories  are  ideal,  because  they  describe  a  small 
.tjrcni]')  of  peo])le  -  the  life  of  one  family  followed  through  to  the 
third  generation.  The  background  i>  gi\  en  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: .Abraham's  call  to  Canaan  is  the  study  of  a  nomadic 
hero  seeking  his  fi)rtimes  in  a  new  land.  This  Semitic  shepherd 
is  a  man  of  sim])le  faith  and  steady  pur])ose--a  strong  contrast 
to  the  ordinary  Hedouin  nomad  and  when  the  children,  in 
imagination,  join  his  caravan,  they  enter  ui)on  a  long  and  fas- 
cinating journcN.  Ijcginning  at  Tr,  over  two  thousand  years 
ago.  in  what  was  doubtless  an  over-crowded  tropic  community, 
the  journey  ends  on  the  Nile,  with  b)>e[)h.  now  a  great  man  in 
Egypt,  saving  his  people  ivom  utter  starvation.  It  is  a  journey 
of  strong  geogra])hic  c«»ntrast>.  A  few  stories  illustratiye  of  this 
point  are  (pioted. 
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THE  MOUNTAINS 

These  mountains  arc  in  the  north.  The  niounlains  arc  high  aud 
some  are  low.  There  is  snow  on  the  tops.  The  snow  stays  there  for  a 
long  time.  Then  it  melts.  It  turns  into  water.  The  water  rushes  down 
the  mountain  sides.     It  pushes  wood  and  stones  down. 

Mary 

The  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  started  the 
Euphrates  River.  The  water  came  down  so  fast  that  it  carried  big 
boulders  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Then  it  left  the  boulders  and 
carried  good  black  soil  down  to  Ur.  The  people  planted  grain  in  the 
good  black  soil. 

John  D. 

Soon  many  people  heard  about  llie  rich  soil  in  the  river  valley. 
They  wanted  to  live  there  t<u).  Pretty  tinon  it  was  so  crowded  that 
Abraham  didn't  have  enough  riK)m  for  his  sheep  and  p^oats  and  camels. 
Abraham  said,  *'I  will  move  away  from  I'r." 

Iidward 

COMPOSITE  READING  LESSON 

Abraham  sees  Mount  Hermon  in  the  distance.  "Oh,  look,  there's 
a  cloud  in  the  sky/'  Sarah  cries.  "Yes,  see  the  pretty  white  cloud,"  shout 
the  children.  "Watch  it,"  laughs  Abraham.  "If  it  moves  it  is  a  cloud. 
If  it  does  not  move  it  is  snow  on  the  t«.»p  of  a  high  mountain."  All  day 
the  children  watch  the  lovely  white  spot.  It  does  not  move.  At  sunset 
it  is  pink.  The  children  say.  "Wo  are  trl.nl  it  is  a  mountain;  we  shall  sec 
it  in  the  morning."  They  travel  toward  the  mountain.  They  watch  it 
every  day.  The  children  say,  "The  great  mountain  is  our  guide."  One 
day  they  camp  near  it.  Sarah  says,  "How  cool  it  is  here.  This  mountain 
is  our  friend."  Soon  Mount  Hermon  is  left  behind,  but  they  do  not 
forget  it.     They  often  look  back. 

Abrahanrs  first  .^top  after  cru>^in^^  tlic  Jordan  River  is  at 

Shecheni.     It  i.s  in  a  tiny  valley  between  l\v«»  monntains:  Ebal, 

3000  feet  hif?h  on  the  north,  and  (ieri/.ini.  a   few  hundred  feet 

lower,   directly   south.      A    newcomer,    a    mi^ratintj;'   chief,   will 

doubtless  climb  J^bal  to  \iew  the  lenutli  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Perhaps  Abraham  does  this!     What  he  sees   from  the  top  of 

Ebal  is  told  in  the  words  of  the  ehiUiren,  as  follows: 

Abraham,  Lot,  and  hi^  chiif  sttrward  chinl>cd  Mriunt  Kbal  to  look 
around.  They  saw  the  Jordan  River  in  tiic  east.  It  was  away  down  low. 
They  looked  far  away  to  the  north.  Tht-y  .saw  the  t"p  of  Mount  Hermon. 
They  thought  it  was  a  cloud.  Jluy  .saw  the  lA-hanon  Mountains.  They 
saw  the  Mediterranean  .Sea  in  the  west.  'J'hey  looked  down  the  moun- 
tains and  saw  grain  fit-Ids.  Kight  down  In-low  tluy  saw  little  villages 
and  olive  orchards. 

}fary  B. 
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Abraham  and  Ix>t  and  his  chief  servant  arc  looking  down  into 
Shechem  and  the\-  see  grain  fields  and  Sarah's  black  tent. 

Martha 

When  Abraham  looks  south,  he  sees  Mount  Gerizim.  He  is  point- 
ing down  to  the  springs  and  waterfalls.  He  hears  the  shepherds  calling 
their  sheep. 

Tim 

READING  LESSON— PREPARATION  FOR  TRIP  TO  JUDEA 

Abraham  looks  southward  to  a  high  and  rugged  country — a  long 
stretch  of  barren  table-lands,  separated  from  the  plains.  To  those  hills 
he  will  go  when  the  flocks  have  rested  and  when  he  has  bought  grain  and 
figs  and  oil.  Sarah's  heart  is  glad.  Meanwhile  her  hands  have  not  been 
idle.  All  day  she  and  her  women  have  been  spinning  and  weaving. 
Tomorrow  they  will  patch  the  worn  spots  in  the  tents.  The  next  day 
they  will  sit  at  the  hand  mills  grinding  grain.  Other  women  will  make 
the  dough  into  thin  cakes  and  bake  them  over  hot  stones.  Then,  early 
the  following  day  thoy  will  fill  the  water  bottles  with  fresh  water,  sling 
them  over  the  side  of  the  kneeling  camels,  and  journey  southward. 

Additional  quotations  from  the  children's  papers  are  in- 
serted to  show  how  they  have  followed  the  Hible  stories  and 
have  pictured  the  Bible  languag^e. 

One  day  when  Abraliam  was  sitting  under  a  tree,  three  messengers 
came.  Abraham  rose  and  went  out  to  meet  them.  He  bowed  to  the 
ground.  He  invited  tlie  three  messengers  to  come  under  the  tree.  He 
went  tc»  the  tent  and  got  a  pan  of  water  so  they  could  wash  their  feet. 

Ann 

They  had  a  U)vely  message.  'Jhe  message  was  that  Abraham  and 
Sarah  wero  .troinj;  to  have  a  l)al>y  son.  and  Ms  name  would  be  Laughter. 

Gcorgianna 

Abraham  was  ver\  unhappy  wlien  .^arali  died.  He  said  to  Isaac. 
*'l  want  a  place  to  keep  .Sarah's  body.  We  will  have  to  buy  a  cave  to 
bury  her  in."  When  he  wa.s  walking  in  the  <lesert  he  saw  a  man.  That 
man  had  some  land.  Abraham  asked  the  man  if  he  would  sell  his  cave. 
The  man  said,  "Oh,  yes,  you  may  have  it."  Abraham  went  back  and  got 
Sarah's  body.     He  put  it  in  tlie  cave.     It  is  still  there. 

Jean  Helen 

Abraham  loved  Isaac.  He  did  not  want  him  to  marry  a  maiden  that 
worshii>ped  idols,  because  lie  would  grow  up  to  ho  like  her  people. 

Jeanne 

One  day  Abraham  asked  his  chief  steward  to  go  across  the  moun- 
tains and  rivers  and  deserts  to  get  a  wife  for  Isaac.  So  the  next  morn- 
ing, on  Monday,  he  started  oflf  early.     He  thought  to  himself,  "Maybe  I 
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"will  find  one."  When  the  chief  steward  got  to  Abraham's  old  home  in 
Mesopotamia,  he  really  found  a  wife.  Who  do  you  think  it  was?  It 
was  Rehckah,  Abraham's  cousin. 

Mary  B. 

This  is  Isaac,  running  to  meet  Rehekah,  and  the  chief  servant. 
When  Rehekah  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  Isaac,  she  lighted  oflF  her  camel 
to  meet  him. 

Marjorie 

.  As  stated  elsewhere,  the  journey  with  Abraham  begins  at 
Ur  and  ends  with  J()sei)h  in  Egypt.  JUit  this  great-great  grand- 
son is  no  longer  a  keeper  of  sheep.  The  picture  now  given  to 
the  children  shows  Joseph  as  the  chief  overseer  of  all  the  king's 
land.  On  Pharaoh's  boats  he  travels  up  and  (hnvn  the  Nile 
River.  Without  this  river  Egypt  would  be  a  desert.  Eroni  it  all 
the  fields  are  watered.  As  overseer  Joseph  must  know  on  what 
date,  and  how  high,  the  river  rises  at  different  places.  He  there- 
fore visits  the  irrigating  centers.  Over  all  these  places  he  sets 
a  chief.  Under  the  chiefs  are  many  captains.  These  men  re- 
pair the  shadoofs  and  keep  them  running  day  and  night.  They 
also  distribute  the  water  to  the  difTerent  farms.  To  the  peasants, 
or  fanners  of  the  land,  Joseph  goes  next.  It  is  his  work  to  help 
them  i)low  more  fields  and  plant  better  seeds.  Over  the  farmers 
he  places  one  man.  To  him  he  gives  many  helpers.  A  great 
army  of  men  is  soon  working  under  Joseph.  Some  are  buying 
animals  for  the  plows  and  threshing  floors;  others  are  shaping 
wooden  plowshares;  still  others  are  flailing  and  winnowing  the 
grain ;  masons  are  building  great  storehouses  along  the  river 
banks.  ,  To  these  gxanaries  ccmie  camels  and  asses,  laden  with 
golden  grain.  While  clerks  measure  the  wheat,  scribes  writing 
with  reed  pens  on  papyrus  rolls  make  a  record  which  Joseph 
gives  to  the  king.  I'haracjh  is  pleased  with  Joseph's  work.  He 
savs,  "I  will  honor  vour  name."  He  calls  his  roval  scribes.  He 
says.  "Write  these  records  on  the  walls  of  my  palace  and  in 
the  halls  of  my  temple.'*  Then  Pharaoh  calls  his  artists.  He 
says  to  them.  "Paint  ])ictures  of  mc  and  of  Josej^ih's  work 
on  the  walls  of  my  tomb,  for  he  has  served  mc  well."  Joseph 
bows  to  the  ground.  He  says,  "My  work  is  done;  you  have 
given  my  people  a  home  in  Egypt.    I  thank  you,  O  King." 

Bible  literature,  however,  is  not  the  only  literature  read. 
Jennie  Hall's  book,  "Weavers  and  Other  Workers,'*  gives  un- 
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etKlin^  joy  to  the  cliildrcii.  The  book  contains  many  charming 
shepherd  poems  by  Christina  Rossetti,  William  Blake,  and 
others.  It  tells  stories  of  Bcdoulii  nomads,  of  Greek  shepherds, 
of  GiuttiJ,  the  Italian  shepherd  boy,  of  Persian  dyers  and  Per- 
sian weavers,  all  ni  ivhicli  add  imnieasnrably  to  the  pictures  of 
primitive  sliepherd  life.  I'ut  the  book  also  contains  descriptions 
of  ol(l-fa^hicnu:d  incihods  of  shearing,  carding,  spinning,  and 
weaving.  The>e  stories  are  supplemented  by  experiments  in 
washing,  carding,  and  spinning,  and  by  an  excursion  to  the  in- 
dustrial inuseimi  at  Mull-IIuuse.  where  the  children  watch  Irish 
and  Italian  women  spin  with  wheel,  spindle,  and  distaff.  In  ad- 
dition, they  waii'b  women  weaving  on  different  types  of  looms. 
Sometime^  Ibey  have  a  cbaiice  to  watch  a  blind  woman  putting 
in  a  beautiful  ilcsign.  I'lom  this  exeursion  the  class  always 
gather  new  ideas  for  tlieir  own  designs. 


All  lbi>  whilL-.  >i)c,ial  leacbcis  lia\c  beeir  contributing  their 
share  ti>  the  building;  n|i  ^i  the  iiiclure.  Sncb  close  co-operation 
assures  upjj(}rluiiity  for  variety  of  original  expression.  The 
children  model  clay  animals  and  people  for  sand-table  stories. 
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Posters  of  caravans  are  cut  from  lovely  colored  papers.  Stories* 
are  illustrated  and  this  year  backgrounds  were  painted  for 
puppet  pfays.  For  these  little  plays,  gaily  dressed  clothespins 
make  fascinating  actors,  and  the  animals  used  for  the  play 
may  be  celluloid,  clay  or  cardboard,  or  they  may  be  cut  from 
folded  drawing  paper.  The  picture  shows  a  child  giving  a 
puppet  play  called  The  Lost  Sheep,  He  had  read  the  story  once. 
The  play  is  simply  the  result  of  interest  and  vivid  imagery. 

Our  puppet  plays  must  of  necessity  be  repeated,  since  only 
half  the  grade  can  see  the  little  stage  at  once.  The  following  is 
a  stenographic  report  of  a  i)lay  caught  during  the  second 
performance. 

THE  PUPPET  PLAY— THE  LOST  SHEEP 

It  is  warm  today.     I  think  I  must  go  and  sec  if  it  is  nice  sunshine. 

Yes,  it  is  very  nice  sunshine.     {Looks  at  the  sky.) 

I  will  go  and  see  my  sheep. 

Here  they  are.     I  think  I  Iiad  l>eltcr  count  them. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  but  where  is  my  fifth  sheep?  I  guess  I  had  better 
go  and  look  for  it. 

It  is  not  here.     I  guess  I  had  better  go  up  in  the  mountain. 

Oh,  there  is  another  sheplierd  over  there.  He  may  help  me.  I  will 
call  him. 

Oh,  Mr.  Shepherd! 

Yes. 

Did  you  see  a  stray  sheep? 

No,  but  maybe  I  can  help  you  find  it.  I  guess  I  had  better  count  my 
sheep.  One,  two,  three,  fr)ur,  five,  six.  I  see  there  are  six.  I  should  have 
only  five  sheep.    I  wonder  if  one  ai  tliese  is  your  sheep.     (Calling  back.) 

I  have  got  six  sheep,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  one  of  them  is  the  lost 
one  of  yours,  because   they  all   look  alike. 

Do  they  know  your  call? 

Yes. 

Then  you  call,  and  all  your  sheep  will  come  to  you.  {Whistles  his  call.) 
Whoo-hoo !    \Vh(X)-h(K> !     Whoo-huo  I 

Yes,  these  five  are  all  my  sheep,  but  I  do  not  know  who  that  little  stray 
sheep  belongs  to. 

All  my  sheep  know  my  call.  I  will  call  and  see  if  this  one  comes  to  me. 
(IVhislles  call.) 

Woo — woo—  woo — woo — woo — woo  I 

Well,  I  wonder  if  that  stray  >hc«i)  is  my  sheep.  I  guess  I  had  better 
give  my  call  again. 

Woo — woo — wo<T — wo«j — woo—  w<w  I 

Yes,  I  guess  that  is  my  >heep.     1  will  take  him  t<-»  town. 

How  I  wish  I  cnuld  cUml.)  these  nice  mountains.  luhcard  B. 
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Ill  ihis  j,'ratlf  liit,*  nf  vi)liiiitar_v  wc.rk  art  called  "MurpriM"^." 
As  these  surprises  arc  always  recoKniJ^etl  liy  t!ie  teacher,  (iffer- 
ings  are  received  altiiost  daily.  I'Tcqiieiitly  the  loveliest  picture 
or  story  is  dashed  otT  oii  iht  hlacklioard  before  school  opens. 
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blackboard.  Their  attention  is  called  to  the  difference  in  their 
pictures — difference  in  detail,  although  all  expressing  the.  feeling 
of  the  same  quotation.  Then  the  teacher  remarks  casually,  "The 
quotation  is  a  ver>'  short  one.  Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  add 
something  to  it."  Those  who  are  interested  write  their  thoughts 
over  their  pictures,  the  teacher  helping  with  the  spelling.  When 
the  thoughts  are  put  together,  they^  make  the  following  little 
poems : 

I    love   you,   oh    well! 

We  will  (lance, 
And  wc  will  sing. 

We  will  drink. 
This   well  has   given   us   water. 
We  wnll  dance  and  sing  around  the  well. 
W'e  will  dance  and  sing  around  the  well, 
For  we  have  found  water  in  dry  land. 

Next  day  the  following  lovely  surprise  is  received : 

Oh,  I  love  you,  well. 

Oh,  I  love  you,  well. 
You  bring  us  sweet  water  from  high. 

You  run  in  underground  passages, 
You  are  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  mountain  tops. 

Margaret 

The  vocabulary  and  feeling  of  these  poems  result  from: 

1.  Sand-table  experiments:  mountains  built  of  stones,  gravel,  clay,  dirt,  etc.; 
a  concealed  funnel  attached  to  a  long  rubber  tube;  a  sprinkler  full  of 
water  to  precipitate  a  rain  storm.    Result :  a  bubbling  spring  in  a  dry  land. 

2.  Hearing  Bible  language. 

3.  Reading  Bible  language ;  short,  vivid  ciuotations  describing  climatic  and 
seasonal  pictures. 

4.  Memorizing  Bible  language-MUigs, — for  lo,  the  winter  is  f^ast,  Tivcnty- 
ihird  Psalm,  etc. 

5.  Blackboard  illustrations — large,  free  work. 

The  children  are  so  pleased  with  their  poems  that  the 
teacher  says,  "Wouldn't  it  he  fun  to  make  up  a  tune  for  these 
words!"  She  tells  them  that  people  often  make  songs  in  this 
way.  They  are  so  happy  that  they  say  their  thoughts  out  loud, 
and  the  firbt  thing  these  people  know  they  are  humming  a  tune 
to  their  words.  The  children  sit  still  a  few  minutes,  looking  at 
their  poems  on  the  blackboard.  J?resently  a  hand  comes  up, 
and  a  child  rises  and  sings  his  original  tune.  The  teacher  ex- 
claims, "Oh,  I  wish  I  could  write  down  music  as  I  can  words.'* 
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With  this  hint  her  assistant  slips  out  of  the  room,  and  luckily 
finds  the  music  teacher  in  the  hall.  The  music  teacher  caught 
the  followinjTf  tunes : 
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These  pueins  and  S(>n^^<  were  used  in  an  orijjfinal  shepherd 
plav  ^i\en  lo  tlie  school  durinj^  morninj^i^  exercise  time.  As  an 
introduction  lo  tlie  little  l)lay.  the  j^riniary  grades  sang  the 
follow  inii:  lovely  shepherd  S()ni4.  coini)osed  by  Mr.  Charles 
C'orni>h  tor  :i  former   i''ranei>  \\  .  Parker  seci)nd  grade: 


HowSweet   istVie  oh  ep  herd's   Ow«et   Lot. 
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With  this  hint  her  assistant  slips  out  of  the  room,  and  luckily 
finds  the  music  teacher  in  the  hall.  The  music  teacher  caught 
the  following  tunes : 
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'i'hfse  poems  and  sungs  w  cro  used  in  an  original  shepherd 
plav  given  to  the  school  during  morning  exercise  time.  As  an 
introduction  to  the  little  play,  the  primary  grades  sang  the 
ft»lK»\ving  lovely  shepherd  song,  composed  by  Mr.  Charlc^^ 
Cornish  for  a  former  Francis  A\'.  J*arker  second  grade: 
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THIRD     GRADE 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  CHICAGO 


A  child  who  has  reached  the  third  grade  is  ready  for  a 
broader  conception  of  home.  He  breaks  the  shell  of  "home" 
and  looks  out  upon  the  larger  life  of  the  conmiunity — recogniz- 
ing "home"  in  this  larger  sense.  It  is  a  big,  noisy,  bustling, 
complicated  thing,  this  city  in  which  he  lives,  and  he  needs  to 
liave  an  intimate  connection  made  with  the  limited  "home" 
lie  has  known.  Now  it  is  time  to  reveal  to  him  the  slow  but 
thrilling  processes  by  which  the  great  city,  with  its  innumerable 
houses,  its  huge  factories,  its  markets,  streets,  water  mains, 
sewers,  has  developed  out  of  the  simple  but  fundamental  needs 
of  foods,  shelter,  and  clothing  with  which  he  has  become  fa- 
miliar in  his  first  and  second  grade  study  of  primitive  peoples. 

To  trace,  therefore,  the  growth  of  Chicago  through  its  va- 
ried changes — from  the  romantic  days  of  the  French  explorers, 
trappers,  and  traders,  through  the  pioneer  epoch  with  its  rug- 
ged hardiness  and  dangers,  into  the  village  period  with  its 
problems  of  w-ater  supply  and  sewage  disposal,  and  on  to  the 
culminating  city  with  its  vast  needs  and  its  conflicting  interests 
— this  closer  study  of  environment  is  the  natural  and  alluring 
"work  of  the  third  grade.  And  what  adds  much  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  study,  giving  it  vividness  and  reality  in  a  natural 
way,  is  the  fact  that  men  and  women  are  still  living  who  have 
been  actors  in  this  drama  of  American  life.  It  is  still  possible 
for  children  to  see  them  face  to  face,  and  to  hear  from  their  lips 
the  story  of  these  pioneer  days.  Here  are  our  museums,  rich 
in  relics  of  those  days  so  near  to  us  in  point  of  time,  so  remote 
in  mode  of  life,  and  yet  so  like  our  days  in  fundamental  prob- 
lems. Finally,  there  are  the  places  of  "historic  interest"  all 
about  us,  easily  reached  and  potent  in  stimulating  the  interest 
and  imagination  of  young  and  old.  Here  surely  is  a  field  for 
sowing  seeds  of  good  citizenship  in  these  children  who  not  many 
years  hence  will  be  the  successors  of  those  who  have  built  up 
the  great  and  still  only  half-developed  Chicago.  Here  is  the  op- 
portunity to  form  the  habit  of  thinking  historically  as  well  as 
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observing  intelligently  and  interestedly  the  life  that  now  en- 
compasses us.  It  is  only  a  beginning,  to  be  sure,  but  if,  as  a 
child  passes  from  grade  to  grade,  his  interest  and  attention  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  new  and  more  complex  phases  of  the  civic 
problem,  "education  for  citizenship"  will  mean  something  real 
and  vital.  The  value  of  such  training  lies  in  the  realization  that 
much  is  still  to  be  accomplished  before  the  city  fulfills  its  obli- 
gations id  all  the  men  and  women  and  children  bound  together 
in  its  life* 

With  something  of  all  this  in  mind  we  take  up  the  study 
of  Chicago  chronologically,  trying  always  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  children  to  live  oxer  again  the  life  of  bygone  times. 
The  stories  of  Indians,  fur  trappers,  and  pioneers,  of  transporta- 
tion and  early  industries,  various  problems  that  have  picturesque 
aspects,  do  more  than  apjxMl  lo  the  children — they  become  a 
vital  part  of  their  lives.  IFistory.  geography,  science,  all  are 
so  closely  related  as  almost  to  merge  into  a  single  experience, 
l)ioneer  life  in  Chicago.  The  purj^ose  is  not  so  much  to  teach 
events  as  to  make  vivid  the  ci^nditions  under  which  life  was 
lived  in  the  earlier  times;  to  show  reasons  for  the  beginning-  of 
the  city;  to  make  clear  its  connections  with  prior  times,  its 
relations  geogra])hical  and  commercial  to  the  surrounding 
country.  Just  in  so  far  as  this  experience  is  real  will  the  child 
become  definitely  conscious  that  he  is  a  part  of  a  large  whole, 
and  that  the  explanation  and  meaning  of  much  (^f  his  daily  life 
extends  back  into  and  is  revealed  by  the  j)ast. 

No  outline  of  the  work  can  be  verv  saiisfactorv.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  from  the  outline  here  appended,  together 
with  actual  reports  written  by  the  children,  a  fairly  clear  notion 
may  be  gained  of  what  is  accomi)lished  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

ClflCACiO 
A.     A  wii.DLkXKSs  iNnAi5iTi:i»  iiv  Indians. 

1.  The  envin»nmcnt  oi  swamp  and  sand  hills. 

2.  Water  birds  and  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  region. 

3.  Study  of  Indian  life.  om])hasizing  detail  of 
l*otowatomie  Tribe : 

^l^"^*^^  hunting 

domed  huts  games 

arts 
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b.     a  trading  post. 

1.  Far  trading. 

2.  Stories  of  trapjxfrs. 

3.  Stories  of  French  voyageurs. 

4.  Mr.  Kinzie  comes  to  Chicago. 

5.  Building  Fort  Dearborn. 

6.  Tecumseh. 

7.  War  of  1812. 

8.  Massacre  of  Fort  Dearborn. 

C--      A   PIONEER  SETTLKMENT. 

1.  Coming  of  settlers. 

2.  Methods  of  travel: 

ox  cart 

l)rairie  schooner 

sledges 

flatboats 

pack  horses 

3.  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Kinzie's  traveling  experiences. 

D.  A  VILLAGE. 

1.  Needs  of  a  town : 

methods  of  obtaining  water 
j)aving  problems 

2.  Api)earance  of  Chicago  in  1831. 

E.  A   CITY. 

1.     Needs  of  a  city : 

1.  roads 

2.  buildings 

3.  illumination 

4.  water  supply 

5.  drainage 

6.  transportation 

To  develop  A-1  and  2  and  P>-1  ui  the  above  outline,  ex- 
cursions were  made  to  the  sand  dunes,  a  swamp,  the  Lincoln 
Park  Zoo  and  Hird  House,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Field 
■^luseum,  and  ^larshall  l^^ield's  retail  fur  section. 

The  wild  rice,  game  and  water  birds  still  found  at  the  dunes 
Hclicate  how  the  unlimited  supply  of  these  in  early  days  fur- 
ished  abundant  foods  and  attracted  animals  and  Indians  whose 
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observing  intelligently  and  interestedly  the  life  that  now  en- 
compasses us.  It  is  only  a  beginninj)^,  to  be  sure,  but  if,  as  a 
child  passes  from  grade  to  grade,  his  interest  and  attention  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  new  and  more  complex  phases  of  the  civic 
problem,  "education  for  citizenship*'  will  mean  something  real 
and  vital.  The  value  of  such  training  lies  in  the  realization  that 
much  is  still  to  be  accom])lished  before  the  city  fulfills  its  obli- 
gations to  all  the  men  and  women  and  children  bound  together 
in  its  life* 

With  something  of  all  this  in  mind  we  take  up  the  study 
of  Chicago  chronologically,  trying  always  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  children  to  live  over  again  the  life  of  bygone  times. 
The  stories  of  Indians,  fur  trappers,  and  pioneers,  of  transporta- 
tion and  early  industries,  various  ])rol)lems  that  have  ])icturesque 
aspects,  do  more  than  appeal  to  the  children — they  become  a 
vital  part  of  their  live>.  History,  geography,  science,  all  are 
so  closely  related  as  ahno>t  to  merge  into  a  single  experience, 
pioneer  life  in  Chicago.  The  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  leach 
events  as  to  make  vivid  the  conditions  under  which  life  was 
lived  in  the  earlier  times;  to  show  reasons  for  the  beginning  of 
the  city ;  to  make  clear  its  connections  with  i)rior  times,  its 
relations  geograi)hical  and  ocmimercial  to  the  surrounding 
country.  Just  in  so  far  as  this  experience  is  real  will  the  child 
become  definitely  conscious  that  he  is  a  part  of  a  large  whole, 
and  that  the  explanation  and  meaning  of  much  of  his  daily  life 
extends  back  into  and  is  revealed  by  the  past. 

No   outline   of   the    work   can    be    verv    satistactorv.      It    is 
hoped,  however,  that  from  the  outline  here  appended,  together 
with  actual  reports  written  by  the  children,  a  fairly  clear  notion^ 
may  be  gained  of  what  is  accomplished  in  the  cour^e  of  the  year 

CHICAGO 

A.       A    WIl.DKUNKSS    INH  AlUTKl)   HV    INDIANS. 

1.  The  cMivin»nment  of  swamj)  and  sand  hills. 

2.  Water  birds  and  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  region. 

3.  Study  of  Indian  life,  emphasizing  detail  of 

Pot<)wat(»mie  Triln- : 

dress  hunting 

domed  huts  games 

arts 
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A  study  wa-^  niailc  .>f  j,'aiiK-  aii.l  water  l.inls.  An  cxcm-si..n 
to  the  J.iiiculn  I'ark  I'.inl  ilmix-,  wlitie  llif  cliiMR'ii  >aw  llic 
live  birds,  anil  a  \  i^il  ti>  the  Academy  uf  Sciences,  wlicre  arc  tlie 
mounted    speciTncii-     in     ilirir    iiaiiiial     lialiitat-  ti'j,'etlier    with 

giving  <lc(inite  rek-rciici'^  in  burik.-.  ehaiiur.-.  anr!  pa.Lre-  denlin;^ 
with  each  liinl.  Kaeh  ehild  .  h-x-  a  l-ir.l  L.  rvi.Mvt  -n,  Wlitii 
the  necessary  iiif.-riiiatinn  \va-  nl>tained  as  in  the  haliit>.  luod, 
homes,  charaeteri^lies  and  ecnn.pniic  \ahie,  an  aitieU-  was  writ- 
articles  were  niiiiieii.L;ra|>he(l.  and.  with  >keti-lies,  \wvf  put  into 
book  form. 

In  taking  np  llic  >tud>  c.f  animals  Ininted  niid  ttapjied  for 
their    furs,    after    a    f,'eneral    discussion    each    child    selected    an 
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presence  was  an  incentive  to  the  coming  of  the  fur  traders.  The 
trip  to  the  dunes  was  made  in  the  fall,  and  upon  our  return  each 
child  wrote  a  report  of  it.     One  was  in  this  form : 

l''ort  Dearborn  was  built  <iii  a  hicli  peak  of  land 

Which  ovcrloitked  ilic  <\mKS  and  sand. 

There  Ihe  soldiers  uswl  to  stay. 

To  protect  the  traders  day  by  daj-. 

Chicago  was  then  Ihe   Indians'  luinK-. 

The  BufTalo  o'er  tbe  plains  did  roam. 

The  Iiuliaii.s  bnntcd  tbi'in  oft  for  food, 

With  bmvs  and  iirrows,  weapons  crude. 

Ill  the  swamp  tbe  rtcd>  rin<l  cattails  grew, 

The  InnistiJiK-  ;mf1  Mira  r;iil  lived  there,  loo. 

Till'   Irnlians  cairn-  in   tbe  birch  caiioc, 


To  K.-1  tl..- 


dl.l  r 


and  11 


In  thosf  (lay.,  tin-  pcii|de  in  In 
Ami  thf  slreel>  nvre  just  niai 
Thpre  wiTf  many  iichU  whei 
So  wa.s  Chicag",  Cliicaf-o  of  i 
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trappers,  their  courage  and  cheerfulness  in  hardship  and  danger, 
their  resourccfuhiess  in  meeting  difficulties,  furnishes  an  appeal 
that  quickly  arouses  and  holds  children's  interest.  As  a  result 
of  the  work  of  that  period,  a  group  of  children  wrote  this  story 
for  our  school  Record  (student  publication)  : 

This    is    the    story    of    our    cxporionco    on    mir    first     fiir-tra<Hn};    trip. 
Our    equipment    consisted    of    aninuinition,    jj:iins,    traps,    hlankets,    tents, 
provisions,  and  canoes.     We  took  six  or  seven  French  voyageurs  to  help 
us  aloiiK-     They  were  brave  and  courageous  men;  also  jolly  and  willing 
workers.     \Vc   left   rather   late   in   the   autumn,   and   were   very   nuich   afraid 
of  the   coming  snow   storms   and   the   cold   weather   which   would   freeze 
the  river  water.     The  freezing  of  the  river  would  force  us  to  leave  our 
canoes   behind.     We   paddled   along    for   several   weeks   occasionally   sighting 
herds   of   buffalo   in    the    distance.     The    sky    for    days    had    looked    dull 
and  graj',  and  we  were  expecting  a  storm.     We  finally  landed  and  had 
our  voyageurs  pitch  our  tents,  while  we  had  our  supper  of  pemniican  and 
deer    meat.     The    following   day    some    Indians    who    had    been    hunting 
buffalo  passed.     W'e  bought  some  ponies  of  them.     We  left  the  canoes 
and  started  for  the  Indian  camp,  where  we  bought  meal  and  other  pro- 
visions.     As    we    had    l^een    greatly     delayed    by    the     shooting    of    many 
rapids    and    the    crossing    of    portages,    our    supply    of    provisions    had    run 
low.     After  traveling  for  several  days,  the  storm  we  feared  came  upon 
us.      We   woke   one   morning   and    found   it    snowing   heavily.     We    sent 
Konie  of  our  men  out  to  get  game.    After  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed, 
they  returned,  hearing  a  few  antelopes.     We  asked  the  men  how  it  came 
they  were  so  succes.sful.     The}*  replied   that  it  was  simply  luck.     When 
the    snow    began,    the    antelopes    began    to    tramp    down    the    snow,    but    all 
the  time  the  storm  was  raging,  so  the  snow  had   fornu*<l  a  wall  around 
the  antelopes.     It  was  then  easy  to  shoot  tiieni  in  a  kind  of  trap  of  their 
own  making.     We  were  kept  in  camp   ic)r   ten   or   twelve  days.     As  our 
supplies  ran  low,  we  had  littk-  food  for  the  ponioN  and  we  were  forced  to 
Tise  some  of  them  for  food.     We  witc  hoping  for  a  thaw  which  would  be 
^ollow^ed  by  a  freeze.     This  would  harden  the  crust  of  the  snow,  which 
"would  enable  us  to  travel  more  easily.     At  last  we  were  able  to  resume 
«ur  journey  toward  the  coa^t.     One  day  we  spied  an  Indian  encampment. 
"We    approached    the    Indians.      The    chief   passed    us    the    pii)e    of   peace, 
which    we    smoked.      That    evening    there    was    a    feast    prepared    in    our 
honor.     Presents  were  expected  from  us,  so  we  gave  the    Indians  many 
trinkets.     Next  day  we  traded.     Wlien  we  had  finished  trading,  we  had 
about  five  thousand  dollars  in  beavers.     From  our  own  trapping  we  had 
twenty  beavers,  twelve  fo.xes,  thirteen  pine  martens,  and  one  silver  fox. 
Silver  foxes  are  very  rare,  so  we  were  lucky  to  get  one.     We  started  once 
more  for  the  Coast,  and  after  several  weeks  arrived  there  safelv. 
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The  following  morning  exercise  was  given  on  fur-bearing 
animals : 

In  early  Cliicago.  many  fnr-tradcrs  canic  to  get  furs  and  to  trade 
witti  the  Indians.  Mr.  Kiiizie  established  a  number  of  fur-trading  posts 
all  around  the  country,  and  the  French  voyageurs  went  out  to  collect 
furs  for  him.  We  have  been  studying  about  fur-bcaring  animals  and  those 
wbosc  pelts  were  valiTuble  in  early  days  and  still  are.  Each  child  had  an 
animal  to  study.  \\'c  read  from  different  books.  We  had  note  books 
and  we  took  notes  as  we  read.  We  looked  for  food,  home,  habits,  and 
appearance.  We  looked  for  llic  value  of  the  fur  and  the  value  of  the 
animal  to  man.  After  we  had  Roiten  all  our  material  together,  we  wrote 
a  story  about  our  animal.  All  of  our  stories  will  be  put  together  in  a 
book  oil  l-'ur  Urtiriiio  .liniiiiils.  and  will  li->k  something  like  this. 

Marjoric 


Park  Zoo  t"  .see  ihu 
animals  we  wanted  tn 
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We  went  to  Marshall  Field's  fur  section.  We  saw  a  great  many 
mounted  animals  there — beavers,  muskrats,  fishers,  otters,  minks,  ermines, 
weasels  and  animals  like  that.  We  then  went  into  their  cold-storage 
rooms,  and  we  saw  many  different  kinds  of  furs  there.  They  gave  us 
little  souvenirs.  They  were  pen-wipers,  with  ditferent  kinds  of  fur  but- 
tons on  them.  We  then  saw  them  cleaning  furs.  When  they  clean  furs, 
they  use  some  very  fine  sawdust,  with  cleaning  fluid  of  some  kind  on  it, 
and  put  this  over  the  furs.  Then  they  blow  that  out  of  the  fur  with 
compressed  air.  We  saw  them  making  some  neck  pieces,  and  wc  saw 
them  making  a  coat.  They  had  a  large  board,  and  on  it  was  nailed  a 
muskrat  coat,  with  the  fur  inside.  And  on  another  board  they  had  nailed 
the  collars  and  cuffs  and  sleeves.    These  were  dampened  and  stretched. 

Virtjinia 

The  animals  wc  have  been  studying  about  were  either  meat-eaters 
or  gnawers.  The  meat-eaters,  or  carnivorous  animals,  have  large  canine 
teeth  like  these  (holding  up  the  skull  of  a  lion).  Some  of  the  animals 
with  large  canine  teeth  are  the  wolf,  the  fox.  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the 
lynx.  The  gnawers  have  incisors  to  gnaw  with.  Some  of  them  are  the 
beaver,  the  muskrat,  mice  and  rats.     The  family  is  called  rodentia. 

Oifo 

The  muskrat  lives  in  a  hole  in  the  bank  of  a  stream,  or  he  lives  in 
swamps.  His  house  looks  like  a  small  haycock.  It  is  made  of  sticks 
and  rushes  and  grass  plastered  together  with  mud.  His  entrance  is  under 
water.  This  is  a  picture  of  some  of  the  muskrat  houses.  His  food  is 
mussels,  and  vegetables,  and  grain  and  sweet  corn.  He  is  a  very  clean 
animal.  When  he  finds  some  bread  that  somebody  has  put  out,  he  will 
stick  the  bread  .in  the  water  before  he  eats  it.  He  likes  to  swim  around 
in  the  water,  for  his  home  is  always  near  the  water,  and  in  winter  he  cuts 
a  hole  in  the  ice  so  that  he  can  get  back  and  forth  to  his  home.  He  is 
of  little  use  to  farmers,  except  his  pelt.  When  a  trap  is  set  for  him,  it 
is  usually  put  near  the  entrance  of  his  home  in  the  water.  This  is  the 
skin  of  a  muskrat  my  brother  had.  You  can  see  how  it  is  stretched  over 
this  wedge-shaped  l)oard.  Coats  are  made  of  the  natural  skin  of  the 
muskrat.  When  the  guard  hairs  are  plucked,  and  the  under  fur  is  dyed, 
the  fur  is  then  sold  as  Hudson  seal. 

Alexander 

The  beaver  is  one  of  the  rodent  family.     He  is  a  gnawer.     He  builds 
his  home  in  a  stream,  where  there  are  trees  and  branches  to  make  it  out 
of.     He  builds  it  out  of  sticks  of  mud  or  clay.     Here  is  a  picture  of  a 
beaver  at  work.     In  this  you  can  see  the  beaver's  tail.     He  uses  his  tail 
for  three  things:     As  a  rudder  in  swimming,  as  a  brace  when  he  is  cut- 
ting down  a  tree,  and  as  a  signal   to  other   beavers  when   there   is  any 
danger,   by   clapping   it   on   the   water.     This   picture   shows    the   beaver 
gnawing.     You  can  see  his  large  incisors.     He  likes  to  live  where  there 
^re   trees,   so   he   can   cut   them   down   and    float   them   to   his   home   or 
^lam.     This  picture  shows  a  beaver  dam.     He  makes  a  dam  because  he 
"^vants  the  water  deeper,  so  he  can  get  away  from  his  enemies  by  swim- 
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niiii^  uiuUr  watt-r.  aiul  ho  hu^  his  i'imkI  >ti»n'(l  (h.»\vu  there  in  the  winter, 
and  the  water  ha>  to  he  ch-ep  enoujrh  .so  that  it  will  not  freeze.  This 
shows  (holih'nj^  a  pieee  «»i  a  linawetl  tree)  how  the  heaver  Rnaws  the 
trees.  \i>u  can  plainly  s^tr  snjue  of  tlie  marks  of  his  teeth.  In  this  pic- 
ture, he  is  usinj^  his  tail  as  a  snuport.  Here  is  another  picee  of  wood 
that  a  heaver  lias  j^nawed.  He  likes  to  eat  the  hark  off  of  the  tree*;.  He 
likes  poplar  trees,  and  asix-n  ami  hirch,  and  lily  roots. 


-  ■> 


T$r./\V,,':^ 


IluTf  AM.  two  kiiid"^  of  Itiaxti.  ihr  North  American  and  the  Soutli 
.\nui  ie.iii.  Hu-  S"inh  Anurir.iii  l»r.j\ir  i»  sinalltT.  and  his  tail  is  not  no 
widf.  I  liis  i-  ;i  i):ef.in-  ••;  tin-  South  Anirriean  hi.ivrr.  His  fur  is  not 
-o  jim.^  111.'.-  ^1.  thuk.  Mh-  iiir  nt  the  South  American  heaver  is  called 
nntiia.  I  !:<•  Xortli  Anuiuati  hta\»'r  iia-".  lonxier  and  thicker  fur  and  a 
wirhr  tad.  lli-«  t.iil  i^  alnni!  ri^ht  im'hi  >  liMiu  and  four  or  five  inches 
wide  I  l:r  :;iil  of  t!.«-  >oiith  Aiiurir.n:  ln-.ni-r  i->  <'ijjhl  inches  lonj^  and  is 
alioiii  an  inrh  .iixl  .1   ii;dt   with-.  ;i".il  i>  flat.  Junior 

I  lu-  ha'!;j« '■  I.M-U^  .1:  ::iL'.iit  l:k«  .1  liiLi  l>laik  sli,id(»w.  and  in  the  day 
tinu-  whei!  I'.r  i-  l\n'.i:  ilov.  n.  !;(  lonk-^  hkt-  .1  hii;  white  stone.  His  food 
is  ;.:r«iniid  •««inii  r<-l-.  niie«-.  \,\\-.  hrtiie-^.  .md  all  ^oris  of  tnsect>.  His 
ia\oiitr  io.hI  is  hoiuv.  W  hi  11  hi-  .ur«  •  -  it.  thi-  het-»  try  to  stiii^  him,  hut  his 
fur  is  V,,  ihi«k  tliat  th«\  i.itr.-.ot  h'.u!  liim.  Hi<^  fur  looks  like  silver  and 
ehoii\  ill  th«'  nii:lit  litni.  In  lh«-  t\.t\  linu-  in-  i^  hlaek  and  white  and  brown 
and  '•oiMciimr-'  .ui.i\.  Hi-  hoiiu  i-  11;  [\\v  pim-  lorest-.  He  is  useful  to 
farmers,  hel.lu•^«-  lu-  e.it^  v  ,  it«,i!i\  iiiNtii^  tl',,!  ,\:\-  injnriou-s  to  trees,  ar.d 
.so  maii>  mice.  \\\^  lur  i-  ns»;d  fi»r  collus  ainl  tiimmintf.  and  shaving 
hrushi'-  art-  tr.ach    from   li.i<l.L;r'    h.-iii^  Miiry 
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Ircii 

Tlu-  fi>luT  is.tlu"  larj^t'Nt  tncuilxr  ni  tlu-  wr.iMl  i".inii1\.  He  likes 
trnjis  and  niict-  and  l)ir(ls.  \\v  will  aKo  rat  iKircniMnr>..  IIi-  tries  to 
turn  the  pnrciii>inr  (ivi-r.  I>t'ran>e  nnderncatli  it  i>  >ott.  '\'\\v  ]»nrciipinc 
sticks  him  with  liis  (|nill>.  hni  the  t'i>lur  will  n«»t  ^ive  np  until  he  sm'- 
eeeds.  I  he  (|iiill.s  oi  the  pnienpine  arc  poistMion*.  tn  I'lher  aninial>.  The 
fisher  \i<\>  many  in  \\\>  n«»^t-  wnd  ]»a\\s.  hnt  the  «;nilK  (l<i  ni)i  ^eeni  t<> 
pnisoM  him. 

The  fisher  li\e>  in  tin-  h«»ll«'\\  <'t  ;i  tree,  and  \\\^  \\v>\  \^  l)nilt  with 
sticks  and  leaves,  lie  lan  innij)  \er\  lii^h  ir«)in  the  uronnd,  and  lMve>  in 
hi."  in  the  tree  tops.  Mi>st  ci'  the  ti-oher  inlts  that  the  irapi'er  t;ei>  have 
porcupine  (niilN  in  them.  Hi^  inr  makes  a  \er\  \alnahlc  ;mil  Ix'antiiul 
iifck  scarf. 
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The  lynx  i>  a  great  h'\f^  cat,  and  his  fur  is  spotted.  His  food  is 
squirrels,  rabbit.s.  mice,  and  he  likes  larger  animals,  but  he  will  not  at- 
tack a  deer  or  a  large  animal  unless  it  is  wounded.  He  is  very  much  o! 
a  coward.  The  lynx  has  four  or  five  babie,s  a  year,  and  the  home  is  in 
a  hollow  usually  at  the  bottom  of  a  tree.  This  picture  shows  the  lynx 
taking  some  game  home  to  his  babies.  In  this  picture  you  can  see  how 
the  lynx  likes  to  lie  cut  on  tlie  limb  of  a  tree  and  watch  for  his  food. 

Jcssamitw 

The  skunk  i.s  an  animal  ab(»ut  as  big  a^  a  cat.  His  fur  is  black,  with 
white  stripes  running  from  his  head  to  his  tail.  He  eats  frogs,  mice. 
^<^uirrels,  and  chickens.  .Some  ptcjple  think  that  the  skunk  is  not  a  clean 
animal,  but  they  are  mi^taken.  Some  people  visited  a  fox  farm  and 
found  the  place  very  unclean,  but  they  visited  a  skunk  farm  and  they 
.said  it  wa>  a  plea>anter  plan-  t<>  visit,  and  that  the  skunk  was  a  very 
clean  animal.  He  ()nl\  u>e>  bi^  odor  to  protect  himself.  When  two 
skunks  fight,  they  fight  fairly,  and  llio\  do  not  use  their  odor  on  one 
ant)ther.     Skunk  fur  i^  st»l<l  as  marten. 

Lydia 

The  red  fox  livi-s  in  a  IkjIc  in  the  ground.  He  is  a  very  tricky 
animal.  One  of  bis  tricks  is  to  go  across  very  thin  ice  when  dogs  are 
following  him,  and  the  ice  will  break  with  the  dogs,  and  the  current 
will  draw  them  under  an<l  tlie\  will  drown.  The  fox  is  very  sly.  When 
there  is  a  fox  bunt  lie  will  circh'  around  the  dogs  and  hunters  and  watch 
them,  and  they  will  tbnk  that  Ik-  is  ahead  of  them.  He  eats  rabbits, 
mice,  poultry,  an<i  rol)S  ])ir(ls'  no>ts,  and  he  eats  woodchucks,  frogs  and 
beetles,  and  when  In-  cannot  gc-t  anything  else  he  will  eat  fruit.  His 
fur  is  a  reddish  gray  and  bis  >kin  is  not  very  valuable.  It^is  used  for 
scarfs. 

Virginia 

Ked  fox  parents  may  have  l)al)ies  that  are  cross  foxes,  silver  foxes, 
(►r  red  foxes,  but  peopli-  have  founrl  that  silver  fox  parents  always  have 
silver  fox  babies,  and  <o  many  men  have  gone  into  the  silver-fox  farm 
business.  Tlie  red  fox.  tlu-  cross  fox  and  silver  fox  may  all  be  of  one 
fann'ly.       The   silver   fox    fur   is   very   valuable. 

Richard 

Tile  marmot  or  W(<(MUlnuk  i^  a  very  interesting  animal.  The  wood- 
cbuck  eats  vegetables.  r»»ot^.  tiiuUr  slio(»ts,  and  all  kinds  of  plants  and 
sometimes  berrie*;.  ilv  is  a  bilurnating  animal.  MaylK*  you  do  not  know 
what  hibernating  niean>.  f libtrnating  means  that  the  animals  will  sleep 
all  winter  long.  He  eats  <i  good  lot  in  sunnner  time,  and  gets  fat,  and 
then  in  winter  time  when  it  begins  to  get  cold  be  will  go  to  his  home  and 
stay  there  for  six  montli^  and  maybe  M'ven.  Hibernating  means  that 
when  be  goes  to  sleej)  bis  heart  slows  down  and  his  muscles  don*t  work, 
ioT  the  musdes  never  work  without  foiMl.  If  you  put  your  hand  on  your 
pulse,  you  will  feel  your  heart  beat,  but  when  an  animal  is  hibernating 
the  heart  seems  t«'  -loji.     in   I'ei>ruary  be  \vake<  up  and  comes  out  to  sfee 
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what  the  weather  is.  If  he  sees  his  shadow,  he  k^c^  back  and  sleeps 
attain.  But  he  finally  conies  out  in  the  sprinp:.  and  K^'ts  ready  for  the  next 
winter  by  getting  fat. 

The  wo«>dchuck  lives  in  the  ground.  He  digs  his  lu>nie  25  feet  down 
and  then  goes  off  in  a  different  direction.  He  brings  up  some  clay  and 
builds  a  little  mound  on  top  of  the  ground.  Then  he  will  stand  up  on 
the  mound  on  his  hind  legs  and  his  forepaws  up.  If  the  mound  is  high 
en<  ugh  he  can  sec  if  an  enemy  is  coming.  If  he  sees  an  enemy  he  will 
dn»p  right  down  into  his  hurrtiw.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  is  gone,  he 
will  come  up  again.  'i"he  skunk  is  one  of  the  fiercfst  enemies  that  the 
woodchuck  has,  and  the  woodchuck  will  run  away  from  a  snake.  Most 
of  the  niarnu)t  fur  that  is  used  for  coats  and  lining  is  made  from  the 
Iviiropean  marmot.  Ruth 

The  otter  belongs  to  the  weasel  family.  He  is  four  or  live  feet  long, 
and  his  tail  is  long  and  round.  The  otter's  fur  is  used  unplucked,  and  is 
one  of  tlie  most  durable  furs.  Hut  sonu-timos  it  is  plucked  and  dyed. 
Then  it  looks  something  like  a  Hudson  seal,  but  it  is  heavier.  The 
otter  is  a  very  playful  animal.  He  will  slide  down  snow  banks  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  he  likes  to  find  a  clay  bank  and  slide  down  into  the  water. 
His  food  is  fish  and  frogs,  and  sometimes  he  will  eat  waier  fowls  or  rab- 
bits.    And  if  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  of  these,  he  will  eat  chickens. 

This  is  a  story  1  wrote  about  an  otter: 

One  day  two  little  hungry  otters  stood  on  tlie  bank  of  a  stream  in 
the  woods.  Their  mother,  with  her  smootli  brown  coat  of  fur  and  her 
short  legs,  stood  on  the  bank  watching  the  stream.  Her  sharp  eyes  soon 
discovered  a  large  salmon  gliding  lazily  through  the  water.  She  dived 
like  a  fla.sh  and  with  one  fast  bite  in  the  back  of  the  salmon's  neck 
secured  a  meal  for  her  hungry  cubs.  The  .salmon  c|uivered  and  died  in 
the  otter's  jaws.  The  mother  (luietly  swam  to  shore  with  her  prey. 
The  hungry  cubs  lost  no  time  in  devouring  it.  The  mother  was  still 
hungry,  because  the  cubs  had  greedily  eaten  the  entire  fish.  Only  the 
hones  were  left  in  the  soft  white  sand,  so  she  went  in  search  of  her  own 
dinner.  She  left  the  romping  cubs  in  tlie  grass  and  ciuietlj'  slipped  away 
through  the  underbrush  to  a  different  pool,  where  there  were  some  old 
trout  which  she  liked  very  much.  These  trout  slie  knew  were  lazy,  and 
bhc  usually  found  them  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  pool,  where  they  were 
watching  for  the  chance  to  teed  on  their  young.  Then  she  returned  to 
her  cubs,  who  had  not  noticed  her  absence,  and  headed  them  for  the 
shallowest  pool  .she  coidd  find  in  the  f<^^e^t.  Slowly  >lie  went  in  and 
swam  to  the  olher  side  of  the  p(K)].  Bui  tlie  cubs  were  afraid  to  go  near 
the  water.  Their  mother  then  took  them  on  her  back  and  swam  out. 
She  then  dived  and  the  babies  had  to  swim. 

Once  the  otter  was  a  land  animal,  but  as  the  lumting  was  poor  on 
land  she  adapted  herself  Xo  the  water.  .S(»  she  has  to  teach  her  cubs  to 
swim.  The  otter  is  one  of  the  nu»\.  graceful  anima]>  in  water.  When  it 
dives,  there  is  no  ripple  ti»  mark  its  disappearance. 

Jane 
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How  many  know  tliis  animal  ('|)oinlin^  lo  a  picture")?  .Inswcr.  C'im»ii, 
Ves,  Tlu'  rarccjon  fnr  is  a  valuablf  fur.  hocaiisc-  it  is  thick  and  very  loiij;?. 
The  fur  is  bf.n>»  usrd  niori-  and  niort-  t*very  year  for  coats.  Here  arc 
several  raccocn   coats. 

F\*obcrt 

This  >kin  is  what  they  call  Hudson  Hay  sable,  but  it  really  is  marten. 
This  is  an   h.uropean  sable  scarf.     When  >ou  buy  a  fur  called  marten,  you 
usually   ^et   a   skunk    fur.      If  you    want   a   real   marten    fur.  you   must    a.-^k 
for  a   Hudsini   Hay  sable, 
f  lilicit'h^th 

In  tlic  .""^tiidy  of  Indian  lift*,  uutliiu*  A-.?,  an  Indian  hiiok  by 
llt>l)kin.^  was  used  the  first  part  of  tlie  year.  'J'he  Ixiok  was 
taken  apart,  and  a  cha])ter  (a  coini)lete  story  in  itself)  was 
j^iven  to  each  chihl.  It  was  the  duty  of  each  child  to  ])resent  a 
report  to  the  j^roup.  Larj^e  ])aintinj4^s  were  made  to  illustrate 
the  subject.  Models  in  clay  were  used;  also  twi^s  and  cloths  ixt 
represent  the  home.^.  These  subjects  were  covered:  An  In- 
dian home,  method  of  travelinj^.  makinj^  of  pottery,  weavinj^. 
dressing  skins,  huntint^  buffalo,  huntinj^  antelope,  buffalo  dance, 
huntinj:^  wild  horses,  makini^  ])emmican.  storing"  food.  hiintinj>f 
prairie  dot^s.  swimming,  shooting,  games,  etc. 

The  following  ])lan  for  a  series  of  lessons  on  pioneer  trans- 
portali(»n.  point  (  -2  in  the  outline,  was  w(»rked  out  by  an  as- 
sistant under  the  supervision  of  the  grade  teacher. 

Point  1.     Why  did  people  come  west? 

a.  l»ecau.>e  soldiers  returning  from  the  war  of  1812  brouijbt 
news  of  fertile  ])lain>  and  unwooded  prairies  to  their 
friends  in  the   I^ast. 

b.  I*ecau.-e  of  the  .  e\  er-increa>ing  ])opulalion  that  de- 
manded an  outlet. 

LliSSoX   I.     \\'h\    <lid  ])eople  cunie   wcst? 

1.  Ask  <|nesiii»ns  .ind  consider  each  answer  carefully. 

2.  Sliow    pictnrt  s    nf    tastern    as    ennirastiul    with    western    farm    lands. 

l.rt  children  c^niiare  what  is  scvu  in  each  picture  and  draw  tlieir 
t»\\n  icinclusi«in«.  as  id  whicli  tlu'>  w<»nld  prefer,  and  why.  Which 
w>»idd  a  larmer  prefer.  :ind  \\b>  :  (  I'se  pictures  of  New  Enj^Iaiid 
and  Illinois  f;irnis.  i 
.V  I'ass  i(.  >;ind  tray  tn  study  tnjHij^raphical  map.  Show  New  Kn^laiid 
and  tin-  •»tlur  cnlnnirs.  Compare  area  witli  that  i>f  Mississippi 
plains.  I'm-  >and  map  of  I'nited  States  slujwinjj  mountains  and 
river  vallexs.  Tell  of  continued  innniijration  from  across  ocean. 
lN»int  out  the  fact  that  more  cliildren  are  beinj:  b<>rn  constantly; 
let    children    deciile    wliat    would    residt.    aufl    next    how    the    conj?[eN- 
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tion    could    \)c    relieved.      Point    out    liorro/s    of    the    unexplored 
mountains,  to  give  some  idea  of  how  much  liardcr  it  was  to  cross 
those  little  humps  of  sand  than  they  imajrine.     How  could  it  he  ac- 
complished ? 
4.     Return   to  seats  and   summarize,  either   verhally  or  on   paper. 

Point  2.     Hy  what  routes  did  they  come  west? 

a.     Those  previously  traveled  by  Indians  and  hunters. 

!).     Those  which  crossed  the  mountains  at  the  lowest  points. 

LliSSOX  II.     How   could   people   cross   tho.^e   mighty   mountains   that   barred 
the    path    in    every    direction  ? 

1.  Consider  each  answer  carefully.     Ask  (|ueNlions. 

2.  Pass  to   sand  tray.     A>k   children   if   any    \\a\    l«)oks   easier   to  travel 

than    the    rest  ?      W'liy  T 

3.  Sprinkle  white  sand  akmj^  main  routes  as  the  chiklren  indicate  them, 

lettinjf  the  Nancl  represent  people  travelinp  west. 

4.  Also   sprinkle   white   sand   thickly   over   eastern   ]x>rtion   at   that   time 

inhabited. 
LliSSON  III.     To  fix  in  minds  of  chihlren  the   routes  discussed  vesterdav— 

1.  Run  in  slide,  Kiving  relief  map  of  the   United  States.     Let  children, 

with   pointer,    follow   out    same    n»utes   as   yesterday.      Discuss   and 
discard   p<K>rer   ones. 

2.  Retain   the    four   main    lines   of    travel.      Repeat    several   times   to   fix 

in  mind. 

3.  Take    outline    maps    and    mark     with     red    these    n)utes.    indicating 

portages  by  dotted  lines  an<l  river  travel  by  strai^bt   lines. 
Point  3.     IJow  did  peo])le  travel  then? 

a.  Hy  side- wheel  steamers  and  hy  rear- wheel   steamers. 

b.  By  Mackinaw  boats  on  small  streams. 

c.  Ry  pack  horses. 

d.  P»y  flat  boats  on  the  ( )hio. 

e.  By  prairie  schooners  overland. 

f.  Bv  ox  carts. 

g.  By  sledges  in  winter. 

Point  4.     What  did  they  carry  with  them? 

a.  Salt — whv? 

b.  Flint  and  steel   -why? 

c.  Axe-head — why? 

d.  Compass—  why? 

e.  A  few  cooking  utensils. 

f.  Blankets,  tent. 

g.  Such  other  articles  as  they  had  room  for,  the  non-es- 
sentials, varying  in  size  and  (juantity  and  (piality  ac- 
cording to  individual  preferences. 
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Point  5.     What  kind  of  men  were  thev  ? 

a.  Independent. 

h.     Self-reliant. 

c.     Couraj^eous-   endurinj^  freezing  cold  weather. 

(1.     Sagacious,  able  to  tell  direction  when  lost. 

e.     I'Varless  and  strong. 

LllSSOX  //'.  Toll  fir.st  installment  of  Mrs.  Kinzio's  journey  from  Detroit 
to  C'liica^o  in  18v^3,  as  ijiven  by  herself  in  Wait-huu,  Mrs.  Kiiizie's 
travels  tlnnnuh  Laki-  I'.rie  and  IIiinMi  to  Macl.iiiac  on  the  Ifrnry 
( 7(/;'. 

Put  a  elialK  map  on  Iniard.  of  (ireat  Lakes,  on  which  to  indicate 
Mrs.  Kin/ie's  prnijre^s.  nsinn  tlu-  tollowinp  pictures:  Indian  village, 
btorm    ox    cart,    and    >teamhnat. 

LHSSOX  }'.     To  I'lx  ye>terday's  Kssun — 

1.  Lit    children     recall    stnr>-.    smoothing    out    each    other's    difficulties 

as  they  ariNC. 

2.  'J'ake   nut    pads   and    ]>(!icil>   an<l    write    stor}*    t(»   put    into   history    of 

(  hicaK". 

LI'.SSOX  /  7.  To  rcvivit)  imajii  >  and  restock  the  imajiination  with  fresh 
material  after  jcsterday's  writinj;- 

1.  Show  slides  of  early  steamer>  lH.)th  rear  antl  side  wheelers.     Compare 

with  mocltrn  >t«'am<T^.     Show  picture  of  modern  steamer  to  verify 
comparison. 

2.  I'inish  writing  ^tori«N. 

J.IiSSOX  I'll.  Tell  second  in^lallnunt  t>i  Mrs.  Kinzie's  journey  takiiif;^  her 
from  Mackinac  to  (Jreen  Hay  in  a  steamer,  and  from  (ireen  Bay  to  Fort 
Winnehai^o  in  a   Mackinaw  l»oat  rf)wed  hy  a  crew  of   I-'rench  Canadians. 

(live  ;dl  the  pictnrofjne  incidents  i)os.sihk-  (as  taken  from  H'au- 
I'lin)  to  j^ivi:  scope  and  variety:  enough  to  fasten  something  in  each 
ehild's  imagination. 

H.ive  niai)  on  hoard  a>  previously  indicated,  usinjj  following  pic- 
tuns:  (amp  at  nii^ht  :  rapids  in  riv«  r :  and  other  pictures  as  given 
alH»\  V. 

IJ:SS<f\  rill.  Til  fix  ycsic!  da\  "s  work.  W'l  iir  on  l>oard  as  children  dic- 
tatr  tlte  sti.r\.  yivinii  tium  full  sco]>f  to  criticize  one  another's  mode 
<if  ])resenlini;  the  thinj^.  .Siinw  picture  of  Mrs.  Kinzie  in  Mtickinaw  b«>at 
which   mm   arc  pulling  a^^ainst   a   stronj.;   current. 

Lli.SSoX  /.v.  Continue  ycst(r«la>  *>  work  anrl  complete  second  installment  of 
Mrs.  Kinzie's  jnurn<\ . 

/JiSS(^\  X.  To  clarify  iniau<>.  paint  pictures  nf  Mackinaw  boat  and  camp 
tire  made  on  side  of  river.  I^^how  pictures  ap:ain.  Let  children  stand  in 
ai)pr»)ximate  corners  ti\   imas.;ine<l  Intat.  t«»  aive  i<lea  oi  size. 

I.liSSOX  XI.  Tell  the  third  installment  of  the  story,  taking  Mrs.  Kinzie 
from  I'\>rt  \\'inn<ha.i'i»  to  the  I'ox  River  Indian  village,  where  they 
weri    lost    in   a   Mizi^irtl       Work   out   di  visit  mis;   choose  parts. 
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Usc  map  oil  bciarii  as  lief<)rc,  kaviiif;  punidii  of  jnuriioy  so  far 
travckd  so  as  tu  compare  distances  covered  hy  boat,  lioriic,  and  Mack- 
inaw boat  and  also  time  used  by  each.  Add  (otlouine  pictures :  Indian 
trail;  ntglit  spent  at  fur -trader's  house. 

LHSSON  XII.  To  vary  sclitnic,  tct  cliildrciT  divide  story  inio  short  stories 
and  choose.     Write  the  part.s  clioseii  ;esti-rday. 

LF.SSON  Xlll.    Finish  writing  stories. 

LESSOR  Xll\    Review. 

1.  Let   children   tell   the   story   of    Mis.    Kiniies   travels,   as   a   review, 

itsing  the  return  of  hitlierlo  absent  children  as  an  excuse.     Watch 
to  sec  liow  miieh  is  digesteil.  hciw  nnicli  mere  repetition. 

2.  With  this  as   a   luick|;routid,   tell   last   instnllmeni   ol    story,   brinfpng 

Mrs.  Kinzic  safely  to  Chicago. 

3.  Count    symbols   on    map,    indicating   iiiiiht   encaniinileiits.      l-'ind   that 


Mrs.  Kinzie  t.x.k  ei 
Madis.«i.     How  many  havi 
long  did  it  take? 
Hring  out  reasons  for  knglli 


d  a  half 


•  fr.i 


!o  Madist.li 


Hov 

b.     Hoi 


to   tell   dire 
t..   foretell  ; 


LESSON  xr. 
LEsso.v  xri. 


k>st  ii 


roufih 


How  the  iiarly  cut  (he 

I'aint   picture   of    ' 
Nev 


wiMeri 


ud  snu 
of  s 


LESSON  XVII.     Give  childr,ti   upi).,i 
Hiisfied.    BriiiR  in  ]>la-ter  inoci<>l  o 
LESSON  XI  III.    Kvvirw. 

1.  Run  throiiBh  slides  ..f  lf,-;ry 

pack  train,  letting  a  child  lell 

2.  Bring  out   the   various   modes 

\Miich  would  children  prefer 
and  then  tell  h.iw  many  hour 


iiller   thi-ir   lectures   if   dis- 
raw  first  -iii  trial  paiicr. 

:r,  o.\  carl,   Mackinaw  boat, 
f  each  slide, 

mce   iisid   by    Mrs.   Kinzie. 
lit  wholi-  U-ntlth  of  journey, 
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JJiSSOX  XIX.     \'arioiis  routes. 

1.  Take  out  maps  of  routes,  aiul  discover  other  routes  of  travel  besides 

Hudson  River-^ireat  I-akes  one. 

2.  How  could  men  climb  mountains? 

3.  H(>\v  could  men  h:o  down  the  Ohio   River  on  other  side?     Kasier  or 

harder  than  RoinR  up  l^ix  River? 

4.  Show    model    of    Ohio    flat-boat    made    last    year.    .  Compare     with 

Mackinaw  bt^at.     Why  the  difference? 

5.  Show  .size  of  Oln'o  flat  boats  on  slides. 

JJiSSOy  XX.     Prairie  sclio«Mur  a.s  u.sed  on  Cumberland  Ciap  routes. 

1.  Irace  their  route  on  map.     Surmise  as  to  best  conveyance  after  study 

of  ulher  routes, 

2.  Sliow    prairie    scIkmhrt    slides   and   Tn«MU'l.      Why   Ix'st    lUted    for    that 

route? 

'J'lic  followiiit^  storv  is  the  oiitcoinc  of  the  preceding  work. 
]*arts  of  it  were  taken  verhatiin  from  the  chiUh'en's  dictation, 
and  i)arts  were  rearranj^ed  by  the  practice  teacher: 

MR.  AND  MRS.  KINZIE'S  TRAVELING  EXPERIENCES 

The  Mr.  Kin/ie  that  this  >tory  is  about  i>  the  s(»n  of  John  Kinzie, 
the  fur  trader.  'rhi>  .story  is  ab(»ut  liini  when  he  is  married  and  j?rown  up. 
^^r.  and  Mrs.  Kin/ie  were  in  Metroit  with  s(mie  friends  an<l  were  listeninjj: 
to  their  storie.s  about  nu-n  who  liad  been  luralmed  and  other  pe«>plc 
who  had  been  cauj^ht  in  a  storm.  Hut  they  only  laujj^hed  at  these  stories. 
They  went  down  to  the  dock  and  were  ^lad  to  see  a  beautiful  boat. 
That  is.  to  them  it  was  beautiftd.  Tlu-ir  friends  wished  them  a  success- 
ful journey.  'I'h<-  boat  ha<I  two  cabins.  Its  name  was  the  Henry 
Clay.  ( )ne  <»l'  the  cabins  was  for  men  and  the  other  for  women.  They 
had  a  nicv  imnney  for  a  little  while,  but  after  a  while  they  struck  a  storm 
and  it  bej^an  to  ^et  dark,  and  the  rain  bcRan  to  come  down  in  little 
.streams  frimi  the  roof  in  the  ladies'  cabin.  They  had  to  stand  in  a 
Corner,  and  then  the  water  be^an  to  C(nne  down  there,  too.  They  had  to 
clind)  in  the  berth>.  and  for  a  wliile  it  was  safe.  i)ut  s(»on  it  bcji^an  te» 
leak  there,  too.  'i'hey  at  last  went  into  tlie  men's  cabin.  They  told 
Mr.  Kin/ie  and  the  «»ther  miii  al>nut  the  awful  time  tliey  had  had.  They  hatl 
to  .no  into  the  l)erths  ajj^ain.  There  they  kept  dry.  The  next  day  tliey 
WfUt  on  deck.  They  saw  vireen  .shores  but  no  liouscs.  Once  in  a  while 
they  saw  an  Indian  tei)ee.  Finally  tliey  reached  Mackinac  Island.  They 
were  happx'  to  j^ct  (»ut  of  the  wet  l)<»at.  The  dock  was  full  of  Indians 
who  were  fritndly  l(>  Mr.  Kin/ie.  I'hey  smilrd  when  they  saw  them, 
and  said:   *"J*(»njour.   Monsieur  John." 

The  Kin/ies  went  from  Mackinac  l>land  tn  ( in-en  l>ay  in  the  Henry 
i'liiy.     Jt  took  them  several  days. 

Mr.  Kinzie  was  the  agtnt  for  tlie  ANinncbaKO  Indians.  He  wa.s 
>it>ini;  to  stnp  at   r(.»rt   \\'innebaj.;o.  to  pa>'  them  for  the  land  our  ffovern- 
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nicnt  had  bought  from  them.  Tlie  Kinzies  were  going  to  take  a  Mack- 
inaw boat  from  Green  Bay  to  Fort  Winnebago.  A  Mackinaw  boat  is 
oblong  and  thirty  feet  long  and  about  seven  feet  wide.  In  the  middle  of 
the  boat  a  canvas  is  stretched  over  little  poles.  It  looks  like  a  small 
cabin.  Mrs.  Kinzie's  piano  was  in  a  box  under  the  canvas.  Mrs.  Kinzie 
was  a  musician,  and  she  wanted  to  take  her  piano  with  her.  They  put  a 
mattress  over  it  and  used  it  as  a  couch  in  the  afternoons. 

On  each  side  of  the  lH)at  there  were  French  voyageurs  and  soldiers 
rowing,  and  tlie  voyageurs  sang  songs  to  keep  time  with  tlie  oars.  Mr. 
Kinzie  helped  to  row.  He  helped  a  soldier  who  seemed  very  weak  and 
looked  as  though  he  had  run  away  from  home.  They  came  to  many 
rapids  and  the  bourgeois  would  call  "Men  overboard,**  Then  the  men 
would  have  to  jump  out  and  pull  the  boat  up  the  rapids.  They  were 
going  against  the  current  all  this  time  and  it  was  very  hard  to  row. 
Sometimes  the  boat  got  stuck  between  two  rocks,  an<l  the  men  had  to 
get  out  and  pusli  it  through.  Sometimes  the  rapids  were  su  swift  that  the 
men  had  to  take  everything  out  of  the  boat  except  the  piano  and  carry 
it  around.  Sometimes  they  would  have  to  pull  the  boat  along  with  ropes. 
The  fir.«;t  night  they  stayed  at  Mr.  Grignon's  house,  at  Kakalin;  the  other 
nights  they  camped  on  shore.  The  Kinzie's  had  one  tent  and  the  soldiers 
another.  This  was  the  first  time  Mrs.  Kinzie  had  ever  been  West  and 
camped  out-of-doors.  They  had  a  fire  in  front  of  the  camp.  Mrs.  Kinzie 
thought  it  was  very  beautiful.  She  sketched  a  picture  of  the  river  with 
the  sun  shining  on  it. 

The  French  voyageurs  cooked  ham  on  sticks  over  the  fire.  They 
ate  from  tin  plates  and  drank  from  tin  cups.  In  tiie  morning  the  bour- 
geois would  call.  "How,  how.  how !"  as  loud  as  he  could,  to  wake  the 
people  for  breakfast.  After  eight  days  i)f  such  traveling,  tliey  came  to 
Fort  Winnebago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinzie  lived  at  h'ort  Winnebago  all 
that  winter.  In  the  spring  they  decided  to  go  to  C'liicago.  to  see  their 
mother  and  father,  h'irst  they  l)aked  biscuits  and  boiled  ham.  They 
decided  to  go  l)y  pack  horses.  They  took  tw<»  men.  Unv  was  named 
Plante,  who  was*  the  guide,  and  the  other  was  named  Pierre  Roy.  Plante 
was  supposed  to  know  the  way.  hut  lie  did  not.  Mr.  and  Mr^.  Kinzie 
each  had  a  horse.  They  al.^o  look  one  pack  liorse.  To  the  pack  horse 
they  tied  several  bundles  of  biscuits  and  their  hain>.  l^'acli  one  had  a 
tin  cup  on  his  sadrlle  bow.  The  men  each  liad  a  piece  of  tlint  in  his 
pocket  and  a  piece  of  steel.      They  plamuMl   to  follow   >onu'   Indian  trails. 

They  took  a  lent,  so  lluy  could  canii).  Mrs.  Kin/.ie  ha<l  a  hunting 
knife  hung  around  her  neck.  lU'liind  the  Fori  was  a  little  creek  called 
Duck  Creek.  Tliev  carried  their  can(.»e  (ni  an  ox-carl.  When  thev  came 
to  the  creek,  they  took  the  canoe  off  tlu-  cart  and  put  it  into  the  water. 
Then  they  put  the  trunk  into  the  canoe.  Mr>.  Kinzie  thought  it  would 
be  best  to  sit  on  the  trunk,  hut  jn.st  as  slie  goi  into  tlie  canoe,  some  dog 
jumped  into  her  la])  and  up<et  the  canoe.  Mrs.  Kinzie  got  all  wet.  Mr. 
Kinzie  had  to  carry  her  over  on  iiis  shoulder.  Mr.  Kinzie  asked  her  if 
she   wante<l   to  go   back   to   the    I'ort.      !^lie   wouhl    not   ^t».      She   rode   all 
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clay  injior  wet  clothes,  ll  was  ^rowinj;  cold,  and  she  had  on  kid  r1ovc>. 
iind  her  hands  were  swelling  from  the  cold.  After  they  had  ridden  a 
long  way.  they  found  a  place  to  put  up  their  tent.  They  made  a  fire 
by  striking  flint  and  steel  together;  they  ]n\t  Mrs.  Kinzie's  coat  near 
the  fire  to  let  it  dry.  It  fro/e  slifT.  It  loc»ked  like  Mrs.  Kinzic  stan<ling 
there.  For  supper  they  had  ham  and  hiscuits.  The  biscuits  were  used 
;.s  plates.  Tluy  cut  the  ham  on  the  l)iscuil>.  They  >tirred  their  cofTce 
with  their  knive>.  Ilefore  they  went  to  bed.  they  tied  their  horse>' 
front  and  l>ack  legs  t()gelher  ><>  they  c<»ul(l  not  run  away.  Then  they 
rolled   up   in    their   blanket^    under    the    tent    and    were    very    ccmifortable. 

While  riding,  they  sometimes  .saw  laie  or  two  i)rairie  wolves  or 
deer,  and  the  dogs  would  chase  them  away.  Once  in  a  while  they 
came  to  an  Indian  village.  The  Indians  came  out  and  asked  Mr.  Kinzie 
for  bread.  But  Mr.  Kinzie  did  not  dare  give  them  anj*  because  they 
hardly  had  enough  for  themselves.  Mr.  Kinzie  told  them  so  in  their 
Indian  language. 

The  second  niglit  they  reached  Nfr.  Mi>rrison's  house.  They  stayed 
there  all  night.  Before  leaving  the  next  morning  they  asked  for  more 
biscuits.  They  were  afraid  their  supply  would  run  out.  The  next  da> 
it  snt)wed  hard.  Mr.  and  ^^rs.  Kinzie  could  hardly  see  the  trail,  but 
they  went  on.  They  had  been  told  to  keej)  on  until  they  came  to  another 
trail,  but  tliey  could  not  tin<l  it.  I'^inally  tiiey  made  camp  and  had  their 
supi^T  and  went  tn  l>e<I.  It  kept  >nnwinu.  In  tiie  nii»ht  the  tent  poles 
broke,  and  the  tent  fell  in  im  them  from  tlie  weight  (►f  the  snow.  Mr. 
Kinzie  had  to  cut  new  poK'.>.  hi  the  morning  they  went  on.  Then  Mr, 
Kinzie  saw  tlwit  IMantc.  tlie  i^nide.  did  not  know  the  way,  so  he  took 
the  lead.  Tlu  >■  *\\(\  i:ot  rat  tniu  li.  because  tluy  had  n<^t  much  left. 
Toward  niglit  tfu\  >,i\\  .i  lenn-.  I'lu  \  were  very  happy,  because  the\' 
knew  tlierr  nni-t  be  a  lion-e  near  by.  Tluy  asked  what  place  it  was. 
They  found  ^)\\{  it  \\<i>  Mr.  Il.iinilion's  bouse.  the  very  ]>lace  they  lia<l 
meant  to  rrach.  'Ilii>  sli<i\\>  wli.it  a  ^oiid  \\<'(»d>:iian  Mr.  Kinzie  was  an<l 
bow  wrll   lie   comM   till   (lircctitMi--. 

W  ht-n  ili«>  1  .mic  t'>  till-  K'n:!s  i\i\(!-.  tlicn-  v.a^  a  f«Tr\-  iMiat.  Tt  was 
just  a  litMf  row  boat.  \  path  \sa^  cut  in  tin-  ire  >. .  that  the  boat  could 
run.  It  \\.i>  vuii~<  t  as  ilu'\  <  ro-»-c(].  TIk-  ^Un  wa"-  yellow  aiul  red: 
so  was  tlir  -siiral;  oi  watrr  ul:<.rr  ilir  i«. «•  wa^  iiit  away.  The  horses 
swani  a(.ro>-  tin-  river.  I'liat  niglit  ilu  \  -'.a\r(l  at  Mr.  I)ix(»n*s  house. 
The  n<-\t  day  tlu\  lo^i  tlM-ir  tr.iil.  ri:rv  ua!i(KTe<l  all  rlay.  Toward 
(•veiling  ot'  '.]\^^  -crond  <i.i>.  Mr-^.  Ki!:/ii\  li.ir^c  !)«.-j.;aii  to  kick  and  jump 
and  'iidii't  want  i..  •_■•'  .-n;.  Mi:!iii!-.  Tlu'i  Mt».  Kin/if  knew  that  there 
wi-re  lii'iMr  '.:i-.r.  iura;;  ■  iu-r  );<•:■:-«■  -i'l  i«.t  like  them,  just  then  a 
little  linlian  do.j  ran  out  \i.  hmm  i  t'-.''.'.  I  lu-ii  i1m\  vent  behind  the 
busbrs  aii'l  i"nr'l  \\\>i  i!i'!i;in  --<,'i;i w  >^.  \  \u  \  \\  cr.-  diuging  Intlian 
potati  Its. 

.\Ir.  Kiii/ii'  a-k«d  \\ic  -«|;ia\'.>.  win  re  ila\  vyvr.  1  ut  tliey  did  ntit 
know.  Thru  .\Ir-.  Kiii/ie  a~ked  w  InTe  il:r  sqnaws  lived,  and  they  said, 
"Across  tin-  ri\rr"'  Mr.  Kin/ie  was  i;lad.  b«-can-«-  he  knew  they  must 
have  a   eaiioi-   tlirrc      lie  asktd   tiiini    if   llie\    h.nl   a    canoe,  and   they   said. 
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■■Vts.  but  ;i  vi-ry  littU-  uii.-."  S.i  ill,-  v,|„aw:,  |,,Kl.ll>'a  ll.cm  acros,,  oik- 
i,l  :■  tinii'.  On  llii-  (.thcr  Lank  w:i>  an  Iii.liaii  villaKC,  Hi-re  tlity  were 
ablt  to  «,-!  >f.iTU-tlii.ii;  1<.  .at.  ll  w.t.  tlic  tlrM  liiiu-  llii'v  l.arl  ,-;.ti-n  for 
uvo  .bys.  Tilt  Mn>nr  ..i"  llu-  U.(1k,s  miifU,!  tluni  i<.  iIk-  ncarot  cabin 
i.n  lltt  tdlowiuK  iiitirniiii;-  Fnmi  Iut.'  lli.-y  kiirw  ihf  trail  tu  Chicago, 
ll  lock  llu'in  vitflU  ami  a  hall  iki>v  if.  iiiaki-  tli<-  irir  llial  it  tak<-;  us  oiilv 
tivc  iH.iirs  lu  iiiakf. 


11-:^ 


i>.  'IlK-  ilJll-lr^.K.l  M,a',-T;u  M..^,  .  --■;.:.-!  :  r  ■  l  !" 
oi  workKivci.  in  .k:.--  in  i!i,-  mII;,;:,'  ;i,i.1  ,:•,  ,.,..1,;,.!,. 
Ilofoutlinr.i  Rid.  luriuri.il  ..,:  i!ii-  ;J,a-r  ..:  il,,  i,..:!,  ^, 
;-.l.If  at  the  fliii  ;if,'M  i  li-r,,ri,,il  s...i,>u.  i\li,i:  ..■■u-  ni  .Mil 
.atiu  and  a  i.i..iKtr  val.i]i  fmiii-li..l  x\iii,  all  a  Iimiim!i,.!.! 
,f s»i„i,s  t-iM- snai  li.i.lii,.-  I,,  i.iir  .lu.l,. 
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\\'ATKR  SL'PPLV 
HOW  THEY  OBTAINED  WATER  IN  EARLY  CHICAGO 

In  early  Cliicaj^^*  the  penpk-  did  not  liavo  a  water  faucet  to  turn  on. 
but  they  liad  ^ood  water  Id  drink.  'I'hey  would  vfo  down  to  the  river, 
which  had  many  little  piers  extending  out  into  it.  They  would  j^ct  down 
on  tlieir  hands  and  knees  and  dip  water  up  into  wooden  pails.  'I'hc 
water  was  very  i)nre.  >parklin.vi.  clean  and  clear.  The  hanks  were  very 
pretty.  There  were  ilo\\er>  and  ^ras>  on  llieni.  and  they  sloped  down 
to  the  water's  edj^e.  Tlie  smail  pier>  were  l)uill  out  because  in  shallow 
places  there  was  earih  or  <and  at  the  bottom.  If  they  touched  the  bot- 
\om,  tlie  i)ail  \\(»uld  r(»il  ll-.e  water.  If  they  used  the  piers  the  water 
would  be  clean,  clear,  and  c(>ol.  .\fter  a  few  nH»re  settlers  had  come  to 
C*hicaK<».  people  became  careles>  and  threw  all  sorts  of  parba^c  and  dead 
animals  which  they  wanted  to  ^^et  rid  nf  into  the  river.  The  water  soini 
became  very  imi)ure.  and  >icknes>  came.  >o  they  ha<I  tc»  find  .some  other 
way  tt»  Kct  water. 

A'.    A. 
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WELL    WATER 

W  Ii-i:  lie  i,\ir  w.i'ur  IriMiiM-  ni'pnn-.  piopK'  duK  wells.  '1  hc 
I'et'plf  n  <d  :lir  wrll-  :"..r  -<.ni«  tinir,  l-nt  in  the  >priii^'  when  more  peoi)lc 
came  ;«.  <  l:ir.iLc  .iinl  (  Iiiia..:"  in<^  iikti  .in.l  nmre  crowded,  people 
besjan  '.<>  !  (  t  «;.n  K  --  .ii.i;.iii.  I'retts  >«M.n  tlie  wells  became  poisoned, 
and  tl:i•^  i>  \.i.\\  it  hapi-iiir.l.  'I  In-  pt-cplc  tlirrw  «.iri)a>.re  on  the  ground 
near  ;lir   ucll-.     .*^..nie  ..i    the  pecplr   wnt-   t«i<.  l.i/y   to  make  a   troupli  for 
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THE  WATER  CART 


After   the   river   water   became   impure,   the   people   had    well.-*:    alter 
the  wells  were  not  a  success,  people  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what   to  do. 
A  man   soon   had  a  cle.ver  idea.     He  jLjot   a   cart  and  a   horse   and   put  a 
large  barrel  called  a  hogshead  in  tlie  cart.     He  went  to  the  south   shore 
of  Lake   Michigan  and  dipped  up  clean  water  and  put   it   into  his   hogs- 
head.    He  then   went  around   the  town,   calling  at  the   top   of   his   voice, 
"Waterl"     "Waterl"     Many  people  got   water,  and  those  who  did   had  a 
hogshead  at   the  back  of  tlieir  cabin.     The  water  man  attached  his  hose 
to  their  hogshead  and   filled  it.     The  people  that  could   not  aflfonl  to  buy 
the  water  either   drew   it    irnni   the   |x»is«ii:e«l    wells   cir   drank   the   river   water. 
And   >o  thi>  kept   ni>  for  n   Inrg  tiiiic. 

y.  T. 


LOG  PIPE  SYSTEM 


man 


Some  «)i"  the  pi-oph-  were  too  poor  t(.^  buy  water  from  the  water 
More  an<l  niDn-  iK'opk*  tiime  to  Chicago.  Soon  a  company  i>t 
men  got  together.  They  said.  "\Vc  can  supply  water  for  the  people. 
At  the  same  lime  we  can  make  mcmey  for  durselves."  So  they  made  a 
pier  on  the  south  side  of  the  rivir.  It  naciied  out  701)  feet  from  tlic 
shore.  Then  a  log  pipe  ran  along  tlie  pier.  (.)ne  end  was  bent  down  into 
the  water.  Tiiey  also  had  little  l(»g  pipes  \\bich  ran  underground  to  the 
log  cabins.  People  wt-re  filled  with  joy  when  they  saw  the  fresh  clean 
water  come  out  of  the  faucets.  This  was  a  success  for  some  time,  but 
soon  the  company  of  men  were  disappointed.  Little  fish  and  little  pieces 
of  wood  came  through  the  faucets.  This  greatly  dis.satisfied  the  people 
of  CMiicago.  Many  people  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  this  water,  so  some 
still  bought  from  tlie  man  with  the  carl,  and  the  poorest  people  used 
the  Wflls  aiul   tlie  rivrr. 

/).  K. 

FIRST  CITY  WATER  WORKS 

.\fter  the  log  pipe  system  lia<l  failed,  pi-ople  wanted  good  drinking 
water,  so  the  city  built  thr  water  w(»rks  on  Cliicigo  Avenue,  north  of  the 
river.  The  rea«ion  for  biiildinis'  the  water  works  was  that  the  poor  people 
could  not  atT<»rfl  to  l)uy  the  water.  If  the  city  built  the  water  works, 
it  wi»uld  not  cost  st>  niiicli.  s(»  they  put  i-nniiieers  t«)  work.  It  took 
three  >T'ars  to  build  it.  They  planm-d  to  dig  a  trench  at  the  bottom  ol 
the  lake  and  to  drive  piles  all  ar<'und  the  irencii  aii<l  fill  it  up  with  stones. 
An  iron  pipe  was  laid  at  the  l)ott(»in  of  tiie  trench  instead  of  wotnlen 
pipes,  and  the  eiul  of  tlie  pipt:  bent  iii>  instead  of  down.  Around  the 
beiit-up  end  they  drove  piles  and  filled  tlieiii  in  with  stones.  When  tlit 
storms  came  this  kept  tiie  water  in  a  <|niet  ba-in.  (.)ver  the  bent-up  end 
was  a   strainer  to  keep  <»ut   :ill   iiiipuritie«». 

M.  R.  II. 
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SECOND  CITY  WATER  WORKS 

Tlic  first  cily  wattr  works  had  l.c.'ii  siu-tossi"ul  lor  many  years,  but 
nifire  ami  ninrp  iH'uplc  came,  so  the  nld-lasliioiieil  [iiim|)s  could  not  sup- 
ply ihcm  al  all.  A  iiuin  liy  llif  ii;.iiu-  i.i  Mr,  llii-.lioroLi.i.h  ilionnht  of 
a  iicu-  plan.  He  ^^,-.^  ;,  oily  u'liiiinciT,  "Wi-  .an  «.■!  cU'an.  ck-ar  water 
two  miles  mil  in  Laki-  MiiliiKan."  'I'l.c  people  laiiKlitd  aji.J  said,  "How 
can  -itiu  K'-t  "alir  in.ni  Iw.i  mil.-;  <.ni:--  IF.-  *ai.l.  "We  will  I.iiild  a  house 
out  there.-  Till-  people  said.  -V.iti  eant  l.nil.l  a  h.,.,-.  vvitti.nit  a  ioi.n.la- 
lioii."  Su  Mr.  Clies!..iruiij;}i  hnill  a  lii.n.e  mt  >lii.te.  It  b.i.l  llvi  ^idl■s, 
It  was  called  a  peiil,-ij;oii.  It  wa-n'l  .piile  :•<  hi«  :i.  ihv  TalnUT  Hl.u.-c 
when    it    was    cmidetid.      Th.-y    ...lill^ed    il    ..nd    Lunnhed    ii.    ,,,    ,|i.-v    d,> 
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a  l)oat.  They  had  tugs  tow  the  house  out  to  where  Mr.  Chcsborough 
planned  to  have  it.  They  they  opened  the  doors  and  let  it  sink.  The 
house  was  1)uilt  so  high  that  part  of  it  stuck  out  of  the  water.  They 
l»ut  stones  all  around  it.  to  make  a  firm  foundation.  Then  they  built  a 
house  on  top.  ThrouKli  the  center  was  a  cylinder.  The  men  went 
down  tliis  cylinder  and  l)egan  to  dig-  When  they  got  a  certain  distance, 
they  turned  towards  shore.  At  tlie  same  time  the  people  on  shore  were 
cliggiiig,  an<l  when  they  got  do  An  a  certain  distance,  they  turned  out 
toward  the  crib.  Sometimes  tliey  met  a  big  boulder;  sometimes  they 
could  liear  tlie  paddle  wheels  of  boats  above  their  heads.  Sometimes 
they  met  with  gas,  and  then  iliey  would  light  it  and  run.  One  day 
the  papers  said  they  liad  only  a  little  ways  to  go  and  that  by  to-morrow 
they  would  meet.  \<nv.  what  would  tliey  do,  meet  or  pass  each  other? 
It  was  great  luck  that  they  met  eacli  (Jther  within  the  space  of  an  inch. 
There  was  much  rejoicing  and  merry  making.  Tlien  Chicago  liad  fresh, 
clear,  clean  water  at  la^^t.  /x'    (, 

PUMPING  RIVER  WATER  BACKWARDS 

Mr.  ("lieseboroiigir.s  plan  was  a  great  success  for  some  lime,  but 
even  two  miles  out  in  the  lake  impurities  of  the  river  affected  the  peo- 
ple's drinking  water.  People  >aid,  we  must  do  ."something  to  turn  the 
river  liackwards.  Tlu-y  put  pvnnps'  in  at  Hridgeporl  an<l  tried  to  pump 
the  river  backwards.  It  wasn't  a  success  at  all.  because  the  river  w<»iilfl 
go  backwar<ls  and  torwartN.  Tlien  tluy  vwu  tried  to  dig  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  ('anal  deeper,  to  try  to  make  the  Chicago  River  flow  west- 
ward. Hut  that  was  not  a  >ucces>.  Xew  cril>s  were  built  three  and 
four  miles  «au  in  tlie  lake.  Bui  the  >ew('rage  in  the  river  still  sent 
impurities  nut.  j    y 

THE   DRAINAGE   CANAL 

W  lien  the  pnnip.s  at  l'»ri(lgti)<»ri  tailed  t«»  i»umi)  the  river  witter 
backward>.  peMi)le  •^aid.  "We  u\u^{  dig  a  drainage  canal  that  will  do  the 
w'<»rk."  riie>  began  tlie  Tanal  in  IS^'i.  and  it  was  fmished  in  1900. 
S<inietini(s  thex-  diiii  t!irMiiL:li  -«>il.  and  voimtinies  through  rock  and  soil. 
.\n(l  again  tluy  had  to  Ma>t  tliroiigli  s«ilid  rock.  The  canal  was  28  miles 
l<»ng.  and  irMin  lo(i  to  .."'D  ti-et  with-,  .ind  .v^  feet  deep.  They  wanted 
the  canal  ti>  hi-  a  diainagr  and  ^\\\\i  e.uial.  The  whole  canal  was  below 
the  l<-v<-l  ot  the  l.akr.  aiid  it  ^loprd  >o  tliat  the  to]*  of  the  canal  was 
.>i.\  leet  liieliiT  than  the  l)otioni.  ^o  iliat  the  river  would  surely  flow  in 
that  <lireetioii.  W  hen  the  i  anal  \v.i<  fiiii>lit<l.  tluy  let  the  water  in. 
It  to<ik  thirteen  (lay>  t('  fill  th.e  eaiial.  riu-y  w«-re  afraid  the  water 
^\■onld  overllow  >«niu'  of  the  tow  ii<  alon^;  the  ri\er.  >o  they  built  a  dam 
with  lariie  g.ite-*  in  it  at  l.oeki'«iri.  -.<•  tluy  roiild  regulate  the  flow  of 
the  water.  I  lie  ri\er  i>  >till  u^e<l  a-,  a  Nvurr.  Pe«iple  were  complailli]if( 
ab»»iit  the  rixer  w.iter.  ln.ean«>e  it  wa^  «-o  black  and  f<Md-.smelling,  but 
after  the  lake  \\ater  began  to  tlow  in.  it  ch.oiged  irmn  .i  black  to  a  green 
udor  and   ther«'   was   no  «irlt»r   ti»   tin-   \\ater. 

Mary  DcT. 
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INTERCEPTING  SEWERS 

After  the  drainage  canal  was  finislu'fl.  the  sewers  on  the  South 
Side  still  flowed  into  the  lake.  There  was  a  crib  at  Hyde  Park,  and 
the  sewerage  from  the  South  Side  of  C'hica^o  affected  the  people's  drink- 
ing water.  So  the  city  said,  "We  must  build  an  intercepting  sewer, 
and  let  all  this  sewerage  fnmi  the  South  Side  empty  into  that."  This 
connected  with  the  Chicago  River  and  the  drainage  canal.  A  great  many 
streets  were  lorn  up  for  a  long  time,  but  now  all  the  impurities  are 
taken  away   from   Lake   Michigan. 

c.  n. 

NORTH  SHORE  DRAINAGE  CANAL 

After  the  drainage  canal  was  hni>lied.  the  lake  water  was  still 
impure.  Then  the  people  said  tliat  the  sewers  at  Kvanston  and  other 
towns  on  the  north  shore  ot  the  lake  empty  into  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  south  current  of  the  lake  carries  those  impurities  down  to  our  cribs, 
so  people  said  we  should  build  another  Drainage  Canal.  Engineers  got 
to  work.  They  dug  a  canal  which  connected  Lake  Michigan  with  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River.  When  it  was  finished,  all  the  sew- 
erage of  the  towns  north  flowed  into  that  canal  instead  of  into  l..ake 
Michigan,  so  this  took  all  impurities  away  from  the  lake  and  from 
our  cribs. 

//.  /?. 

The  following  morning  exercise  on  transportation  indicates 
the  method  hv  which  one  groui)  objectified  in  hand  work  its 
study  of  transportation  and  of  the  importance  of  Chicago  as  a 
great  railroad  center.     (  Point  L--6  of  (nitline.) 

TKAXSP()RT.\Tl()X 

La.st  year  the  tliird  grade  siudic-il  al)out  early  C]iicag(».  and  the 
diflferent  ways  <»f  traveling  in  tlie  earl\  days.  \\\«  decidecl  to  make  a 
train  of  cars  in  the  woodsliop. 


We  chose  the  rar>  l)ecaii>f  iliey  .in-  ni.tdc  jii>t  oiiisi(K-  t»f  the  city, 
and  because  Chicago  is  sndi  a  mtv  laij^e  r.iilmad  ctintT.  ami  because 
going  by  train  i>  the  mM>t    rapid   way  ot   traveling. 

The  reason  tliat  we  diil  n(»t  niak<'  a  pasvfiivier  train  i>  beranso  the 
passenger  car>  are  too  hard  to  make. 
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\Vc  also  made  plans  for  tlic  iruck.  llic  wheels  and  the  track.  \Vc 
ihoujjht   it   wouM   l»c   nice   m  j^ivo   ilic   ears   to   the  kindergarten   children. 

J.   I\ 

'\'\\(\  (liiMreii  worked  <:n  a  car.  \\  taeh  eliild  made  one  car.  there 
would  !>e  too  many  cars,  and  we  wonld  not  j^el  them  finished.  One 
worked  fui  the  side*^  and  tloor:  the  other  i»ne  made  the  ends,  the  top, 
and  the  running  board.  We  init  tw«i  coats  (»f  paint  on  them.  One  child 
put  on  one  c<iat  of  paint,  and  llie  other  i>nt  on  the  other  coat.  We 
j?rooved  the  si<h"s  and  ends  with  a  carving  tool  to  make  them  look  like 
hoards  rimninj^  np  and  down.  We  used  lar^c  staple  tacks  for  the  steps. 
We  named  each  car  and  planned  tin-  letterinj.;.  We  called  the  cars  the 
"F.  W.  P.   Fast    Freight." 

M,  Z. 

We  wanted  to  know  the  capacity  of  onr  car<.  We  used  inside 
measurements.  'J'lie  l)ox  car  is  18' j  inches  lon^'.  4  indies  wide,  and  3 
inches  hij^h.  i  made  a  drawinj^  of  the  floor  of  the  car.  We  used  1  inch 
cubes  to  see  how  many  cnl)ic  inclies  tliere  were  in  t»ne  layer.  We  found 
74  cubic  inche>.     In  three  layers  there  were  111  cubic  inches. 

I  nia<le  a  (hawing  of  the  tlo«ir  «»f  tlie  ct»al  car.  ttM».  In  the  first 
layer  there  were  SSj.^  tiihic  inclies.  In  tw(»  laver.s  there  were  116^ 
cubic   inches. 
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We  dill  n«»t  «•»  \\>  the  car  slu»p.s  to  measure  the  cars,  as  we  had 
all  seen  freijsdu  car>  and  we  had  a  K^K»d  book  with  pictures  and  meas- 
urements Kiven. 
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I'.arh  cliild  iihod  tlic  IxmU  .iiid  stlcctffl  llu*  ciir  hv  liked  the  best. 
I  chose  the  coal  cir.  It  was  34  ivv\  \nn^.  W'v  dcciflfd  upon  the  scale 
to  use  in  niakiiij?  the  cars.  We  first  tlioii^!:t  we  would  make  them  on 
the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  fo(»t.  l;ut  .?4  inches  would  he  too  K)nff.  Then 
we  thought  that   J .»   inch  to  a   io«»t   wouM   !)<•  better. 

Tlii.s  is  llie  plan  of  my  car. 

J  I.  S, 
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When  we  made  the  wheels  we  usee!  the  same  scale  that  we  did 
in  making  the  cars,  only  we  made  the  flanfj;e  hij^^^er.  J'he  reason  we 
did  this  is  because  the  little  cars  are  not  heavy  enou^li  to  stay  on  the 
track. 

I  made  a  nuxlel  of  the  wheels  on  the  latlie.  Here  is  the  plan  of 
my  M-heels. 

/-.  v. 
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\Vc  wanted  to  liavt-  iron  wlu-rU  t'or  our  car.s.  l)Ut  \vc  could  not 
make  them.  We  ii.sed  I'rank's  wotukn  model  tor  casting  wlioels  in  loa<l 
because  we  wanted  to  know  liow  tluy  ca^l  lar^e  wheels.  We  look  a 
flask  and  pounded  m(dder-sand  into  it.  A  molder's  flask  is  made  i»f  two 
frames  and  is  heM  toK^'t'i*^"''  '>>  ^^oollen  i»e}^.s.  These  frames  arc  to  hold 
the  .sand  in  whicli  the  model  i>  iml)edde(l.  We  took  one  frame  and 
pounded  molder's  >and  into  it  an<l  ^et  tlie  woo<len  wheels  into  that. 
Then  we  >prinkled  dry  >and  i»n  >o  the  nudder's  sand  in  the  one  halt 
wouhl  not  slick  to  tlu*  otlur  when  I  lie  tw(»  were  taken  apart.  W"e  then 
tO(»k  the  two  halves  apart  and  totik  the  wo(Klen  model  out.  We  made 
air-hules  in  tht*  tla^k  (»n  t«»p  willi  a  hatpin,  and  a  lar>j:er  hole  to  pour  the 
nuillen  lead  in.  We  put  the  lla>k  toj^etlur  a^ain  and  pi»ured  the  lea<l 
in  the  hole.  When  eool  we  took  the  flask  apart  and  this  is  the  way 
the  lead  wIumI-;  hxiked.  The  reason  there  are  these  holes  in  them  is 
hecause  lluTe  were  n(»t  eimniih  air-holiN  in  tlie  flask  aiul  the  melted 
leacl   rouldn'l    pn>h    the   aif   «Mit. 


K\er_\lM>d\    in    tlu-    thirtl    urade    la».i    \ear    made    a    drawinj^:    !t)r    the 
truck  f<'»r  our  ear-,  and  \\  r  at  la^i   (](  i  idt-d  <■!*.  thi^  i.ik.-. 
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The  truck  is  inade  ui  some  intial.  It  tit>  iiii  the  b-iiiom  iif  the  car 
nnd  liolds  tlip  wht«ls  on  to  tlic  car.  We  arc  Roirig  ii>  screw  our  truck  to  the 
car  so  it  can  luni  a  little  wheii  KciiiK  »r<iiinil  tlii:  curves.  Tlic  wliecb  ar^' 
ii  inch  below  the  bottom  uf  tlii'  car.  We  nia<k-  tlieni  tliill  \v:iy  su  lli: 
u-liMis  would  nut  hit  the  iKittom  <>■   tite  e^<r. 


If   1 


r   these 


the  cattle  ranches  t<i  he  tilleil  v 
>ar<U  to  jinUiad.  The  refrifiLTiit 
fill  with  fresh  meat,  and  ihip  I 
The  coal  car  we  could  sciid  tIkIi 
carry  on   the   creal   manuiaiiiiriii 


■  would  sfiid  the  M.K.-k  ear  we,t  to 
tie  and  brill);  it  kick  to  ihe  sti>ck 
wi'   wuiild   soiid   tn   the   sti>ck   yards, 

in   niiiioi-  mi]  till  with  coal   to  help 


Jh 


CAM 


fill  witli  furiiimie  nia.ie  hi-n-  iiii.t  >1 
box  car  we  could  taki'  i..  Minnesnia 
any  common  freifjhl.  The  lalioo'.i.' 
train,  and  the  ireii   wlm   Imik  aiiiT 
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Wo    wa.itv,!    K. 
make  ihi-m.     W'v  ux 

flask  3ti<l  p'.uiiilL'a  iiicildiT- 
fraiiirs  and  i^  licM  iiii;cilic 
the  sand  in  wliicli  ilu-  m 
pounded  iiiiil<1(-r  >  ^;ll1d  in 
Thfn  tt.-  Niirinkk-d  <1rv  s; 
would  niX  >li>-k  1M  lln'  ..til 
look  tlic  Iwii  liiilvr.-;  apari 
air-boles  in  tlic  Dii^k  on  u. 
iiiullt'n  U'lid  in.  W'c  jun 
in  till-  hide.  Wlii-ii  c«.d 
IliG  lead  wlii-<l>  I<K.kul. 
iiccansi'  lilt  re  wen-  lu.l  e 
lead  eciuldn-l   piisli   tli.-  air 


but   ' 


I  .It 


idi-ii  niudt'l  for  casliiiK  wlicels  in  lead 
lliey  east  lar^'e  wlici-ls.  \Vc  loi.k  a 
lid  iiitn  il.  A  nioldiT's  riask  is  made  of  two 
l.y  wundi-n  i^i-fi'-  Tlivse  iranies  arc  to  hold 
lei  is  initx'ddcd.  We  took  <.ne  iranle  and 
.  it  and  M't  the  w.».deit  wlieels  into  that. 
i1  <'ii  M>  lUe  nKdder's  sand  in  llie  one  hall 
■  ivlieii  llie  iwd  were  taken  aiiart.  We  then 
.iirl  i..<.k  till-  w..<.de.i  iiKHlel  out.  We  made 
«illi  a  liati'in.  anil  a  larjter  hole  to  pour  the 
le  lla.sk  tiinether  aKain  and  iioured  the  lead 
I-  ttiiik  i)ie  Hask  apart  and  this  is  the  way 
u-  reason  there  are  these  holes  in  thciii  is 
.iiKli  air-lu.K-  in  ihi-  dask  and  the  melted 
nt. 

n.  If. 
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As  this  outline  shows,  history  cannot  be  taught  alone.  All 
the  other  subjects  are  interwoven  through  it.  History  is  not 
science,  it  is  not  art,  it  is  not  geography;  it  is  all  these  in  one. 
It  is  a  record  of  life  and  activity,  and  for  clear  imaging  in  any 
one  of  the  problems  undertaken  by  the  grade  ^11  these  factors 
are  necessarv. 

READING  LIST 

The  following;;  reading  list  is  taken  from  The  Story  of  Chicago, 
by  Jennie  Hall  published  by  Rand  McXally  Compa«-y.  The  book 
is  itself  the  basic  material  for  tlie  chihlren  to  use.  and  we  are  grateful 
that  after  a  few  years'  interval  it  is  again  in  print. 

Reading  List  prei)ared  by  Jennie  Hall,  p.  273,  Story  of  Chicago, 

FRENCH  PERIOD 

Jesuit  Relations   Goldthwaite  IJurrows 

Narrative  and   Critical    llist<>ry   of 

America   Justin  W'insor  I  lougliton 

Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  \V«»rkl. .  I'rancis    Farkman  Little 

The  Jesuits  of  Xorth  America I'rancis    Parkman  Little 

LaSalle  and  tite  Discovery  (»f  the  (ireat 

West   KrancJN    Parkman  Little    . 

The  Old  ReRime  in  Canada I'Vancis    Parkman  Little 

Count  I'ront.'nac  an<l  N'<'\v  I'rance I'Vancis    Parkman  Little 

The  Story  of  the  Trapper A^rnes  C.  Lant  Appleton 

EARLY  ILLINOIS 

Illinois,  Historical  and  Statistical  2  vols. .John    Moses  {ihil  of   print) 

History  of   Illinois Henry  Brown  ( < )ut  of   print) 

Wau-bun    Mrs.  Kinzie  Kand    McXally 

Historic    Illinois    Randall  Parrish  McClur^ 

CHICAGO 

History  of   Cliica>;o A.  T.  Andre.js         Andreas 

History  of  Chicaji(» ^Ios^.•«^  and 

Kirkland  ^Inn«^^.■ll 

Discovery  and   ('«i:i(|n  •>!>  «»f   thr   Xurth- 

•  west  with  the  HJNtovy  of  (.'hicagi>. . . .  K'ufn^   Klanchanl     Iilanchard 
Chicai^o  and  the  <ircat  (.  niiflaj^ralion.  .  .  .  (  olheri  an<I  ("ham 

l»cilain  (Out  of   Print) 

■i     Reminiscences  of   I*'arly   ( "hic.itio IMn.  in    <  ).   <  iale        kev<ll 

*^    Industrial  Chieaj'o  \'nl.   \' ( iiur^e  W. 

.  •  Hoichki*^*;  ^  I'll m|>|ht(1 

'     Story  of  Chicago JMsvph  Kirkland      Dihhle 

Sketch  of   Life  **(   (nir'Nui    Sal  ton  stall 

HuhtKird     H.   I-'..  Hamilton       (( )ut  of  print) 
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Cliicagii   City   Manual S.  A.  Kastman        Chica«;«:»  Bureau  of 

Statistics 

Plan  of  ChicaRo Mnrnham  ami  BiMiiiftt 

Va\.  by  MtK)rt'      Commercial  Club 

Guide  to  Chicayo Ass<K:iatinn  of  Commerce 

FOR  CHILDREN  S  READING 

Autobioi^^raphy  of  Hlack  Hawk ( (  hit  of  print ) 

Discovery  of  Old  Northwest James  Baldwin        Am.   Bk.   Co. 

Conijuest  of  the  Old  Northwest James  Baldwin        Am.    Bk.   Co. 

Heroes  of  tin-  Middle  We^^t .Mary    Hartwell 

CatlnTwood  (linn 

Pioneers  of  tiie  Mishis>ipiii   X'alley Cha**.    McMurry      Macmillan 

Story  of  the  (Jreat  Lakes ChainiinK  an<l 

Lansing  Macmillan 

The  Story  of  I  hicaj»o  and   National  De- 
velopment      i'kanor   Atkinson    Little  Chn»niclc 

A   Civic    Manual   for   Chicaj^o  and   Co.ik 
<  onnt}     S.    K.   W'inohell        I"lana«an 


FOURTH  GRADE 
THE  STUDY  OF  GREEK  LIFE 


I*ecauso  children  i>f  nine  are  not  only  Mi^ceptihle  to  heanty 
3ut  also  fearless  in  expressinj^  their  emotions,  we  have  chosen 
'or  our  historv  work  in  the  h'onrth  (Irade  the  ^tudv  of  a  heautv- 
ovinj^  and  expressive  peo])le     the  (Ireeks. 

In  the  commonly  accepte<I  use  of  the  word   lii^fary.  a^  nu*an- 

»ifj    political    history,    we    may    not    he    said    to    teach    this    snh- 

ect   at  all.     (  )ur  aim   is   not   to  teach   all   that   is   known   about 

Tireece  and  the  (ireeks  hut  to  re-create  to  si»me  extent  the  life 

»f  the  (Ireeks.     We  \v\>h  the  children  to  think  as  the  Greeks 

:  bought,  to  feel  as  the  (Ireeks   felt,  and   to  live  as  the  (ireeks 

ived.     It  may  seem  al)>urd  to  ex])ect  hoys  and  j^irls  in  the  year 

L  923,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  to  ex])erience  the  emotions  4»f  an 

Athenian     livinj^    dnrinj^^    the     time    of     the     IVr.sian     War;      hut. 

after  all.  are  not  the  issues  of  the  Persian  war  far  more  comprcr 

nensihle  to  a  y<anij;j  child  than  those  of  the  war  throuj^h  which 

i,ve   have   just   passed?     In    so    far   as   the    (ireek   civili/.atitm    is 

rsiinpler  than  ours,  is  it  not  more  intellij^ihle  to  a  child? 

It  is  not  nearness  in  time  which  makes  an  ei)och  actual  to 
n  child,  hut  his  capacity  to  experience  it.  Jt  is  not  only  the 
ssimplicity  of  the  (ireek  civilization,  hut  al^o  it>  freshness  which 
Eippeals  to  a  child's  under-^tandinj^-.  For  in  their  vitality  the 
CJreeks  have  ])reserved  their  life  in  >tatues,  ha*^  relief,  paintinj^, 
snd  most  iK'auti fully  in  The  Iliad  and    The  Odyssry. 

Judginjjf  hy  the  children's  lo\  e  of  the  work  and  hy  their 
l^rowth  of  ])ower  in  appreciation  and  expression,  the  >tudy  of 
the  Greeks  seems  admirahlv  suited  to  children  of  this  aiie.  How 
shall  the  child,  i^rimy  with  soft  coal  and  surnainded  hy  sky- 
scrapers, picture  those  sunny  hill>.  that  hlue  sea?  We  rea<l 
about  (ireece,  we  look  at  pictures  (►f  Greece,  those  who  have 
been  to  (ireece  te^tifv.  and  somehow  a  picture  of  Greece  comes 
into  the  children's  minds.  They  wish  to  pre>er\  e  that  picture. 
to  draw  it.  and  to  write  ahout  it.     This  is  one  child's  desv'ri])tion  : 

'Tlrct'ce  is  a  i)t'nin>ula.     'Vhv  >ca  i>  <'ii   \Urvc  sides  i»i   it.     'I'licrc  arc 
many  nu>iintain>  aiul  i»rftty  little  valley.*..     'i'lironiLjh  the  valley>  run  little 
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streams.  Beside  the  river  are  j^reeii  olive  grovt-s  and  wheat  fields  ami 
beautiful  j:,'ardeiis.  Tliere  are  sheep  on  the  mountain's  side.  There  arc 
many  vineyarcU.     'I'liere  are  many  ttttle  i>lands  iu  the  sea." 

])V  cniistjint  incidental  reference,  the  children  learn  the 
principal  points  of  the  ancient  ti^eoj^raphy  (»f  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  ^.jain  a  i^cncral  kno\vl('dq;e  of  the  p<ditical  jjeography  of 
the  modern  world. 

The  children  realize  that  lhe\  will  wi>h  to  keep  a  book  in 
which  they  tell  and  ])icture  all  the  most  intereslinpf  things  about 
the  (ireeks.  so  they  ]»lan  the  co\ers  for  it.  (  )n  the  covers  they  print 
in  no  inicertain  letters  My  Cirrclc  Hook,  and  they  decorate  it  with 
a  Greek  border,  or  the  ]>ictiirc  of  a  dreek  ship,  or  of  a  warrior. 

Jt  i.^  ohviuus  that  if  one*  li\ed  in  such  a  beautiful  country 
one  would  wonder  about  the  things  which  surrounded  one. 
So  we  tell  the  stories  which  the  (ireeks  create<l  to  explain 
how  the  earth  wa^  made,  w  liy  ilu'  sea  is  >onietimes  rough  and 
sometime^  .smooth,  how  -])ider^  came  to  be,  and  about  the  cre- 
atic»n  of  the  first  grassln»i)])er.  and  the  many,  many  other  stories 
which  it  Would  be  tedious  t(»  enumerate,  but  which  it  is  thrill- 
ing to  hear.  While  these  st<»ries  are  being  told  them,  the  chil- 
dren rea<l  Men  of  (Hii  Grcccr,  fr«)m  which  they  learn  al)OUt  the 
lives  of  (Ireeks  who  ha\  e  actually   lived. 

'i'he  children  take  great  ])leasure  in  reading  aloud,  and  the 
desire  to  read  thc^e  stories  and  those  in  I' our  Old  (irccks  to  the 
class  furnishes  a  strong  motive  and  stimulus  to  improve  their 
reading,  for  they  know  that  the}  must  not  read  to  others  until 
they  can  give  i)leasure  by  s(»  doing. 

in  readinir  l/r;/  (U  Old  Crcccc,  thev  first  learn  about  the  life 
of  the  S])artan  children  from  the  story  of  I.eonidas.  The  hard 
life  of  tin-  Spartans,  with  every  emphasis  on  training  for  war,  forms 
an  interesting  contrast  t(»  their  own  lives.  'I'lu-y  try  to  imagine  what 
it   woidd  be   like   if   thrii'    father-   were   Sdldiers  and   the  bovs  were 

m 

irointr  to  be  soldier-,  and  the  'nils  dirl  not  iju  to  school  with  the  hov.»s. 
and  they  are  in)t  at  .all  sure  that  they  entirely  api)rove  of  Spartan 
wavs.  They  are.  however,  ^iire  that  I-e(»nidas  was  a  very  brave 
man,  whom  the\'  admire  \er\  much.     (  )ne  chikl  s.-ivs : 

"l  lierniops  lae  wa^  a  n.trn.w  im-»:  iii  <»ne  sidi-  were  mountains  and 
on  the  other  the  sea.  l.ennida^  and  h\>  three  luindred  SpartailS,  with  a 
few  ihousaml  (im-k-.  met  the  \av\iv  army  of  the  Persians.  Leonidas  felt 
that  they  could  imt  win.  I)iit  \\v  <aid  that  if  they  di<l  not  win  their  brothers 
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would  lijilit  tlic  Pcrsi;iii<.  Tlu'v  l:cUl  tlic  pass  two  clays  and  the  Persians 
could  not  down  tlieni;  but  at  hist  a  scout  came  to  Leonidas  and  said,  *A 
Greek  traitor  has  t<»ld  the  Persian >  alxnit  a  secret  pass  and  they  are 
coming  up  behind  the  (ireeks.*  'I'he  (ireek  army  was  not  half  so  big  as 
the  Persian,  but  they  toni^l-.t  and  made  the  Persians  fly.  But  more 
Persians  came  and  at  last  the  (ireeks  could  u<»l  drive  them  away  and  they 
were  beaten.     Leonichis  fought  until  he  was  killed." 

In  the  stories  al^uiit  'i'hcnii>tc)cles  and  Socrates  thev  learn 
about  the  Athenians.  Here  lliev  are  able  to  ji^ive  imqiialified  ap- 
proval, and  in  fact,  when  readini^  of  the  Persian  Wars  they 
cease  from  jutljLcini?.  and  with  the  .\thenians  become,  in  turn, 
alarmed  at  tlie  approach  of  the  Persians,  excited  over  tmiting 
Greece  to  meet  them,  and  j^rond  at  havini*-  defeated  them. 

The  Athenians  were  aj^ain>t  the  Persians.  'J'hey  had  been  fighting 
ior  <iuite  a  lonj^  time.  The  Per>iai  s  had  many  mure  men  and  many  more 
ships  and  the  (ireek>  d;<l  va'X  \m:\v  halt  mi  many.  Then  one  day  Them- 
istocles  said  lo  the  Atl'.eniar.>.  'Ai'e  >(n  |L;(»ir.jj:  tf>  waste  y».ur  money  this 
way,  or  are  you  g(»infj  in  j^ive  it  to  ns  lo  build  .ships  with.''  Then  they  all 
shouted  and  said,  'We  will  mi\e  it  to  ynu  to  l)nild  ship-^  with.'  So  Athens 
was  a  busy  little  town.  There  were  nuile-  ami  carts  brinjrinjs'  the  lumber 
to  build  ships.  Xancy. 

Another  child  \\ri)le  rdxait  the  battle  of  Salamis  : 

"Xow  it  wa>  time  tor  tlie  battle  to  bej.jin.  Soon  the  trumpet  blew 
and  the  ships  d.ished  toj^ether.  The  F*ersian  ships  were  so  crowded  that 
they  broke  their  own  oars.  The  water  was  filled  with  men  and  ruins  of 
boats.  The  Persians  that  C(nil<l  ^et  away  trot  away  as  <|uickly  as  they 
could.      So   Kinjj   Xerxe>   went   sadly   home." 

In  The  Vour  Old  (irciks  the  children  make  the  accjuaintance 
of  the  mythical  characters,  Merakles.  Diony.sos,  Alkestis,  thoiijjh 
it  must  be  confes.'-ed  that  tiiey  are  a.-  real  to  them  as  Themis- 
tocles  or  J*hidias.  and  so  were  thev  to  tlie  (ireeks.  The  merrv 
Dionysos.  the  brave  llerakle.^.  the  j^entle  Alkesli.«-  are  all  fine 
folk  with  whom  it  is  well  to  be  accinainted. 

]*Vom  the  <)tly<sr\'  more  than  fr<»m  any  nthrr  source  a  child 
is  able  to  picture  the  (ireek  life,  lhou;^^ht.  and  emotion.  Jt  is  an 
invakiable  experience  fi»r  bitn  to  read  a  jioi-m  which  is  so  beatx- 
tiful  and  .so  ])erfect.  .\s  he  rea<ls  and  h  vc^  the  OJvvt'V  be  is 
acquiring  a  "touch  stone  for  iiteraturi'."  he  is  j^^ainiti^  a  resource 
for  his  leisure  hours,  a  life  lon^»-  joy.  He  tmderstands  the 
Odyssey  becau>e  Homer's  spirit  i>  akin  to  his.  becaust-  for  both 
uf  them  the  world  is  whcde  and  new. 
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llerc  u  c  have  ihc  ideal  hern-tale  for  the  children  of  thi> 
j^rade.  The  theine.  the  \vanderin|^>  ai  ( )dys>eiis  in  his  attempt 
tr>  reach  hr)nie  after  the  ten  year>'  Trojan  war,  is  simple  and 
well  within  the  >yniijalhetic  experience  of  children  from  nine 
to  ten  vears  of  ai^e.  The  heru.  the  ever-readv.  roval  ( )dvsseiis.  Icwal 
to  his  friends,  hrave  and  darinj^;  Mdyssens.  the  crafty,  the  wise, 
is  a  hero  after  the  children's  own  hearts.  ICach  adventure  makes 
a  well  unified  storv.  and  the  honie-C(»mini/,  where  all  ends  well.  s:it- 
isfies  the  chilclren's  Miise  of  rit^ht  and  justice.  The  )^low  and  Kfe 
of  Homeric  lanj^ua«(c.  the  vivid  and  colorful  imaf(es  become  a  s«mrce 
oi   conscious  deli}.,dit  each  day  as  the  st(»ry  unfolds. 

To  associate  for  months  with  heedful  I^Mielope.  white- 
armed  Xausicaii,  w!th  nohU-  Kiui^  Alcinoiis.  with  the  kind  and 
{gentle  >winehenl  lumieaus.  is  indeed  to  he  in  g^ood  c<Mnpany. 
To  see  Kin^  Laertes  ])lant  his  own  fruit  trees,  (Jiieen  Arete 
s])in  and  wea\e  the  lustr«»us  cl(»th  for  the  members  of  her 
family,  to  follow  Xausicaii  while  she  and  her  maidens  wash  their 
linen  on  the  sunny  beach,  is  to  learn  to  place  the  right  value  on 
all  manual  work.  And,  lastlv,  to  be  in  an  atmosphere  of  beauty, 
emanatinj^  from  the  ver\  chairs,  ^^oldcn  cups,  baskets  of  fruit, 
from  hijj;^h-ro« »fed  j»alaccs  and  well  built  swine  sties,  is  tt»  be- 
c<»me   truly   lilled   with   a   pure   and   lastinj^  joy. 

Palmer's   translation   of    the    (){1ysst'\'   mav   be   a   difficult    Ixuik 

•  •  •^ 

for  the  h'ourlh  ( iradc,  but  when  one  considers  what  is  lost  by 
usinj^  aclaptation'^  in  form,  style,  lant^uage,  and  general  crafts- 
man.ship,  one  feels  that  the  stories  adapted  lack  that  art  value  f(jr 
which  the   literatiue   has   been   chosen. 

The  study  period.^  are  never  considered  lessons  in  reading^. 
The  children  who  read  fluently  atul  beautifully  read  aloud;  the 
teiicher  reads  and  sometimes  tells  parts  of  the  story.  ,  lnci<lents 
not  suitable  for  <»ur  childrern  are  omitted.  The  children  are 
encouraged  to  e.\j>ress  their  feelings  .ubout  the  events,  the  per- 
sons, the  language,  about  an\  thing  to  which  they  respond. 
Pahner's  Oiiyssry  is.  forttmately.  not  illustrated.  The  children  are. 
therefore,  free  to  make  their  own  pictiu'cs  and  usually  ])rodiice  an 
original  Odyssry  ricturc  lUx^k. 

Xaturall}'  the  children  c<»m])are  their  <»wn  daily  experiences 
with  those  of  the  <ireek>.  They  read  of  the  training  of  Leonidas 
o\  S])arta  and  note  the  ditTerence  between  his  and  their  own 
traininir.     The\    learn   of   S(K'rates'   first   school   davs.      Do  thev 
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wish  themselves  in  his  place?  They  look  at  the  houses  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  own  comfortable  sanitary  homes  please  them 
by   comparison. 

The  girls  arc  on  the  whole  glad  that  they  were  not  horn 
when  women  and  girls  were  confined  to  the  home,  could  not 
•ippear  in  public,  at  the  theatre,  or  in  the  market  place. 

Throughout  the  Odyssey  the  children  notice  the  (jreek'feel- 
iiig^  about  the  sea.  Such  phrases  as  "the  fearful  hollows  of  the 
l>arren  sea."  "the  interminable,  terrible  sea."  "the  toilsome  ocean 
ridges,"'  convince  them  that  the  (Ireeks  dreaded  the  sea.  We 
Ic^rn  that  this  is  due  to  the  (jreeks'  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
>^ea,  to  their  small,  unsafe,  open  ships,  to  their  ignorance  of 
ethods  of  steering.  The  sun  and  stars  were  their  only  guides. 
It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  how  difterently  we  feel  about 
he  sea.  It  has  been  charted;  the  compass  guides  the  trained 
Ei&ailors  over  the  oceans.  There  are  experienced  pilots  to  steer 
t  he  ship  through  dangers  near  the  shore.  Here  are  friendly 
1.  ighthouses,  buoys,  signals  of  all  kinds  to  help  the  man  at  the 
^.vheel  to  find  his  way  to  safe  anchorage. 

We  choose  to  study  in  detail  how  Chicago  has  safeguarded 
the  ships  that  enter  her  harbor.    A  visit  is  made  to  the  Masonic 
"Temple  for  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  river,  the  inner  and  outer 
^larbor,  the  lighthouses,  life  saving  stations,  and  piers.     A  com- 
parison  is   made   between   natural    and    made   harbors;   an   ex- 
•^:ursion  to  the  life  saving  station  and  the  lighthouse  opens  up 
^he  whole  interesting  subject  which  then  may  be  studied  from 
T)ooks  and  pictures.     The  joy  and  love  of  the  modern  man  for 
the  sea  is  emphasized  by  such  ])oems  as  The  Sen.  The  Sea  by  IVocter 
^nd  A  Wet  Sheet  and  a  FUn^'uuj  Sea  by  Allan  Cunningham. 

If  the  children  onlv  read  alxiUt  the  Greeks  ihev  would 
form  no  vivid  concei)tion  ;  but  besides  reading  they  see  pictures 
of  Greek  men  and  women,  (ireek  furniture  and  decorations, 
Greek  ships  and  chariots.  'J'hey  study  and  apply  (ireek  designs. 
They  see  models  of  houses  and  tenij)les.  and  visit  the  Art  In- 
stitute to  see  the  statues  there,  besides  having  smaller  statues 
about  them  in  the  grade  n^oni.  After  they  have  studied  these 
things  they  model  statues  to  show  how  they  think  the  (ireeks 
looked.  When  they  model  they  feel  that  they  are  doing  the 
very  thing  the  Greeks  did.  They  enjoy  this  activity  particu- 
larly because  they  identify  themselves  with  the  (ireeks  as  they 
do  it. 
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T!u-ir  w.,rk  in  chiv  i.-  mil  o.iir.iu-d  I..  ni<.<leling,  but  also 
iiu-liiiic!-  ;i  .-tiuly  nf  jiotltTy.  Thev  visit  a  nuKlern  pottery,  see 
the  iHitiiT  a(  lii>  uiifi'l.  Ii.-ani  .'tlxmt  iiuxUtti  methods  of  pro- 
(liu-iiif;  pntifi'y  ami  <■!  firin,!,'  .'unl  ),'lazint,'.  '!"hcy  make  vases  out 
i.t  red  chiy.  >iiiiiliir  In  thai  whicli  the  (irccks  u^ed  and  paint  de- 
Mfjiis  ill  Idai'k  im  the  UTia  I'otia  vases  just  as  tlie  (jret-ks  did. 

l'"n,iii  ilicir  icadiiii;  ihi-  children  liave  a  rich  hody  of  ma- 
terial In  illii^tralo.  Tliey  write  the  -Dorics  tn  ]uit  in  their  Greek 
hook  anil  |>aiiil  ])i(tiii-i-  lo  iliii^irrm-  ihciii.  These  pictures  are 
very  tn-i-.  witli  litlk-  ciniilia-i-  mi  U-chTii<|Uc.  fcir  with  young  chil- 
dri-ti  a  -^Irc.nL;  lU-in-  I'm-  <-x|irc>^i<iTi  liriiifjs  its  own  technique. 
liu-i<l<'iilally  wliiii  lh.\  art-  Tii...lfliiij,'  and  painting  they  study 
the  hniiian  rijrnrc  ami  liy  ii.  make  it  in  its  proportions. 

,\n..lhcr  rxpcri.-iu-.-  ^vliiih  iTiakes  the  rhilil  feel  that  he  is 
doint;  jnst  what  the  (Irci-k-  did,  i>  thi-  tnakint;  nf  the  costume. 
Karh  vhild.  l-.y  and  f,'irl  alike,  make:-  tiis  own  chiton,  while 
>onie  e\en  make  eldaniy-e,-  lu  ihrow  ii\er  their  chitons.  They 
not  iinly  make  hni  dye  ttieir  e'l-uniie-  and  -mdy  Greek  designs 
ti.  [inl  <in  them,  'llie  e.i-linne-  an-  [iIm.  worn  in  whatever 
lireek  play-:  ihe  ehil.lren  -Ive.  ^im-,.  the  diildren  dramatize  and 
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act  thosf  stories  which  arc  titteil  fur  such  irtatiiient.  They 
weave  head  hands  and  frcmi  tiicst  c,\]n.ritiiccs  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture they  make  original  designs  u\  apply  to  table  runners 
and  bags  and  exporinient  with  further  weaving. 


One  i.l  the  rca^mi,-.  f..v  niakin.;  the  (Ir.Tk  i-i.slnirifs  is  that 
X\K  fhihlr.-n  will  wear  thfiii  In  .lan.c  in  .,n  I-ieid  Day.  Thcy 
liave  read  almiu  (iii-ck  f;anii'>  and  daiu-fs.  mi  Dalcro/.e  Kury- 
Thniics  have  htrc  a  lugivai  and  n(i-t.ss;iry  place.  The  stndy  of 
xhythni  conliiuifs  in  exercises  ni  free  and  ci.ntrulU-d  nmveincnt, 
iiiarcliing  or  rniniin-   ;.■.■.. niin:.;   1^  the  i.ni]»i  aiid  tone  quality 
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A-i<l<-  in.ii.   till-   v:il,u-  ..t   Ilic-r  .i.liv  ilii'>   U.  \i\il>    (ivet-k   liu- 
th.-y   :u-,-   iiilriii-i.;ill>    ..1    ^;llll.■   I.<i;lii>.'   llir>    hell.   :i  'child   t..   l.i- 

Miri.-.l  .-I  |.ri-.nn-  ].uu,i--  Ml  ,x|.i-r"inti.  \]u-  j^rfiilcr  is  Iii>  np- 
|...riiinii>  i..r  li;ip|.iti.---.  It  uu,y  I.e.  a-  Mr,  [■ii.l>ins.m  siit,'«-»-^l>. 
lli.-il  ill.'  ul.-iii.r  ,,i  :i  .k-.id  l:,ii,L;iia;,'f  a.ci.iijil^  i'cir  llic  j,'ri-atiiv^-< 
,.|  ilu-  '.(-.■-■k^.  -ill.-,  it  -av  ih.nii  niiu'  1..  tliink,  Itm  it  \v:i> 
lli.'ir  -kill  in  .■s|.r.--iiiL;  ili<ii  tli..ii-lit-  uliich  made  llu-ui  cn- 
j<A  ilu-ii-  Ki-ur.-  I..  111.  HiuiM-':  iiii.l  v\.-  li..]..-  iliiit  I'v  I"..ll..wiijy 
iti'tli,'  i,.,.t-l.i.-  .-i  III,-  (,i,rk-  III.-  .Iiil.li-.n  iiiav    <U-vH,.i,  siiiiilar 
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FOURTH  GRADE  GREEK  PLAY 

^Act.  I.  ("ouncil  of  the  Gods. 

Act.  II.  Circo. 

Act.  in.  The  Phaeaciaiis. 

Act.  I  v.  At  Home. 

Act  I.     Council  of  the  Gods 

Place — Mt.  Olympus. 

Persons — Zcu.s,  Athena,  Hera.  Aim)I1o,  Hermes.  Poseidon. 

ZEUS:  (to  Athcmi) — Child,  what  is  your  wish,  fear  not.  speak  «)Ut  I 

ATHENA — O,  Father  Zeus,  I  j^lead  for  one  wlio  ever  sacrifices  to  you 
and  to  all  the  other  hlessed  K^'d*^-  ^  speak  of  princely  Odysseus,  the 
bravest  of  the  Archaeans.  l-'or  ten  year>  he  foufflit  on  the  plains  of 
Troy.  By  his  craftiness  at  last  was  the  wide  wayed  city  of  Ilios 
laid  in  ruins.  Now  all  the  other  chiefs  h«ive  reached  iheii^homcs; 
he  only,  royal  Odysseus,  ^ow  of  Laertes,  is  kept  wandcrinj^,  longing^ 
for  his  wife  and  native  land.  Now.  O,  Father  Zeus,  will  you  not 
let  him  reach  his  own  hi^^h  roofed  hall? 

POSEIDON- -I  have  a  rij^ht  to  do  what  I  please  with  him.  when  he  is 
in  my  realm,  l^id  he  not  hlind  my  son.  Polyphemus,  and  sorely 
mock  him?  Yet,  if  it  he  his  lot  to  see  his  friends  once  more,  and 
reach  his  stately  home  and  native  lan<l.  late  let  him  come,  in  evil 
pliKht.  with  h)ss  of  all  his  crew,  on  the  vessel  of  a  stranger,  and 
mav  he  at  his  home  find  trouhle. 

w 

ATHENA — Have  you  not  avenged  yourself  enough,  cruel  one?  Re- 
member well  what  ^;od-like  Odysseus  has  suffered.  All  his  ships 
and  men  are  lost.  Dreadful  Scylla  and  fierce  Charybdis  he  has 
passed,  storms  and  shipwreck  he  has  met  with  an  undaunted  heart. 

ZEUS--\Vcll  I  remember  the  sacrifices  of  ( >dysseu*;.  Upon  the  seas, 
you,  Poseidctn,  will  have  your  way. — but  Otlysseus  shall  reach  his 
high-roofed  house.  It  is  my  will.  iWnis,  and  it  tlnimit'rs.)  (To 
Ilenncs)  Hermes,  jj;<.>  slrai^htway  to  the  Island  of  Oj^ypia,  where 
the  fair  haired  Calypso  d wills.  P»id  lur  to  set  Odysseus  free.  I 
commancl. 

Act  II.     Circe 

Place — In  front  of  (  irri's  palaee — doors  rlo^.rd. 

Persons- -KurylocluiM  and   ni.\  nuii.  Circr.  (  )d\  ^seu>.   I  UrnK'>. 

Kl:R.--\Vhy  did   we  ohiy   Ody>>en<;      What   palace   is   tlii>? 

FIRST  MAN  -Perhaps  it  i>  the  lioiiu-  <»i  >ome<MU".  tvil  liki-  I'olyphemus, 
or  the  kind  «»f  tlie  J.aestry.L;«nian>.  llavr  we  not  >ntTered  enough 
and  lost  many  of  our  <li'ai  comrades?  ()(l\^scn«s  brinj^s  us  ever 
into  dire  troubK-.      i^int/int/  is  hranl  frutn  within.) 

SICCOND  MAN — .\\\.  irimtls.  >nnHl!o<!>  within  the-  hoiiM-  i>  tmdinir  a  j^reat 
loom,  and  sinning  >ueetl>.  It  is  a  .u«'d  nr  wunian.  Then  lei  us  (piickly 
call.  {Men  iiillinif.)  (>p<'n  the  sinning  doors  antl  Kt  n^  in.  {T/w  doors 
open  and  C // re  <//>/'••(//•.<:.  . ///  tl'.r  nwi:  uo  in  /•///  Iitir\l,ul:ii<  Ik-Ik^  runs 
aivav. ) 
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CIRCK — Welcome,  stranpers,  sit  and  rest,  and 'now  refresh  yourselves  with 
food  and  drink.  {Men  fall  uf'on  the  food  ami  drink  cayerly.)  You  arc 
like  swine,  too  eager  lor  food.  {Touehing  eaeh  one  zvitli  a  zvand,  he  turns 
into  a  szcine.)  Off  to  the  sties  with  you.  (She  throzvs  corn  and  acorns 
for  theni.)     (Doors  close.) 

EUR. — Where  are  my  comrades?     Here  1  have  waited,  not  one  has  returned. 

ODYSSFX'S — Why  do  you  weep,  ICurylochus,  and  where  arc  our  comrades? 

EUR. — We  went  as  }(ni  commanded,  noble  Odysseus,  through  the  thicket, 
and  found  within  the  gladis  a  Ixautiful  house.  Here  somebody  was 
tending  a  great  loom  and  louilly  singing,  .some  god  or  woman.  The 
others  lifted  up  their  voices  and  called:  and  suddenly  coming  forth,  she 
oiHrned  tin*  shining  diM>rs  and  bade  them  in.  The  rest  all  followed 
heedles*^.  but  I  remained,  susjucious  of  a  snare.  They  vanished,  one  and 
all,  not  one  appeared  again,  tliough  long  T  sat  and  watched. 

ODVSSKUS- -Then  I  sliall  enter  the  liou>e  to  find  my  comrades.  Come, 
luirylochus.  help  me  free  them. 

EUR. — Oil,  heaven  descended  man.  bring  me  not  there  against  my  will,  but 
let  me  go  to  the  ship:  for  well  I  kn<n\  you  never  will  return,  nor  will 
you  bring  another  (.)(  V'^'J"  comrad(s. 

ODYSSEUS — KurylocluH.  go  to  the  black  hollow  ship,  but  I  will  go  on  in 
for  strong  necessity  is  laid  on  me.  ( Ilurvloehus  leax'cs.  fust  as  Odysseus 
starts  /('  call  Ilemies  enters. ) 

HKKMh-S- -Where  are  you  goiii.L;  haple*«s  man?  Your  comrades,  there  at  the 
hou>e  of  Circe,  are  lu  lined  like  swine,  and  kept  in  sties.  You  come  to 
free  tluni.  X.'i>.  I  am  >nre  you  will  return  no  more,  but  there  like  the 
rest  ytju  t<M.  will  >tay.  .^till.  I  can  keep  you  free  from  harm.  Here,  take 
this  iH'tent  Ih  rh  an«I  .l"»  to  ("irce's  house.  This  shall  protect  your  life 
again>t  the  evil  il.i>.  Ami  I  will  tell  you  all  the  magic  arts  of  Circe. 
.She  will  pr«  i>ari-  for  \.'U  a  potion  an<l  cast  drugs  into  your  food,  but 
even  >••  slu-  eaniiot  i!iarni  >«'U.  becan>e  the  p<»tent  herb  which  I  shall 
give  \ou  will  11. .t  ptiniit  it.  And  let  me  tell  you  more;  when  Circe 
turns  a.uain>t  >ou  lu  r  long  uand,  th<n  flraw  the  sharp  sword  from  your 
thiuh  and  sprinir  r.p"n  (.ircc  a<  if  yi>u  meant  to  slay  her.  (Hermes 
/'iV.^.s  file  hrri'  inul  •nies  if  in  (hlyssius.    Hermes  Icaz'cs.) 

OD'^'SSh'.L'S-  ( )p'.n  tlu-  wi'li    door-.     ].([  me  in!      {Circe  of'cns  doors.) 

CrR< 'Iv-Conu .  >^t^an^er.  e-«ir.(  in  :ii:«l  1  will  give  you  food  and  drink.  Y'ou 
are  we:n>.  sit  lu  ir  aiul  nM.  ifhiyssens  sils  dozen.  Circe  mixes  the 
ilniijs  iu  irinr:  i  hi\\<<r!ts  rrji-hs,  {.'i're  smites  hint  tciV/i  her  wand.) 
Off,  to  the  -ty  and  lie  {h>v<-  with  nout  ft  11<.»ws.  {(^dysseus  draivs  a  sword 
and  .s'/r/;.'.,'v  .■/;  c  "/■/('. )  W'iio  aw  ynu  ?  (H  what  people?  Where  is 
>our  town  and  kindled/  1  niai  vrl  niiuh  that  drinking  of  these  drugs, 
y<»u  wer«-  not  eharnii«l.  Xoi.e.  no  man  eKe.  who  tasted  them,  ever 
withstood  the-.-  flruL!-.  .'^^ur^l)  y^w  are  adventurous  Odysseus.  Then, 
put  uj)  >our  hlad<    within   ii>  -h<  ath  and  lit  us  trust  each  other. 

(  >1)\'S.SI''.L'S  -  (  ir'.i .  wli_\  a>k  nu.  *■»  In-  L-t  nile  toward  y<ju  when  you  have 
turned  my  eouirade^  into  -wim-  within  \our  halls,  and  here  detain  me 
with  tnaeherou?  inirtfi.-r  ? 
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CIRCE — By  Zeus  and  all  llic  other  blessed  gods,  I  swear  I  will  not  furtlier 
try  to  harm  you.  (To  her  maids.)  Go,  briiiR  water  for  Odysseus*  hands, 
and  spread  the  poh'shed  table.  Bring  food  and  mix  the  sparkling  wine 
that  he  may  cat  and  drink  and  be  refreshed.  {Odysseus  sits,  refusing 
food.)  Why  do  you  .sit,  Odysseus,  thus  like  one  struck  dumb,  gnawing 
your  heart,  and  touch  no  fuod  nor  drink?  Do  you  suspect  some  further 
guile?  You  have  no  cause  for  fear,  for  even  now  1  swore  to  you  a 
solemn  oath. 

ODYSSEUS — Ah,  Circe,  what  upright  man  could  bring  himself  to  taste  of 
food  and  drink  before  he  had  released  his  friends  and  seen  them  with 
his  eyes?  But  if  you  in  sincerity  will  bid  me  eat  and  drink,  then  set 
them  free,  that  1  with  my  own  eyes  may  see  my  trusty  comrades. 

CIRCE — I  shall  do  as  you  wish  and  free  your  comrades.  {Lcazcs.  Enter 
Circe  with  the  iiien.  Men  clasf*  Odysseus'  knees,  kiss  his  hands,  and 
ivecf>.)  High-l)orn  son  of  Laertes,  nrady  Odysseus,  go  now  to  your 
swift  ship  and  to  liic  shore,  ,'ukI  first  of  all  draw  up  your  ships  upon  the 
land,  and  store  within  the  caves  your  ji[ouds  and  all  your  gear,  and  then 
come  back  yourself  and  bring  your  trusty  comrades  and  stay  with  me. 

Act  III.     Phaeacia 

Scene  I 

Place — On  the  river's  bank. 

Persons — Nausicaa,  her  maids,  Odysseus. 

(Maidens  playiufi  ball.  Ball  falls  into  the  "i^'ater.  Maidens  scream. 
Odysseus  au'akens  and  comes  forth.  Maidens  see  him  and  flee,  except 
Nausicaa.) 

ODYSSEUS — Are  \ou  some  god  or  nuatal?  Ii  tmc  of  the  gods  who  hold 
the  open  sky,  to  Artemis,  daughter  of  niijility  Zeus,  in  beauty,  height  and 
bearing  I  find  you  likest.  ]?ul  if  you  are  a  mortal  living  on  the  eartli, 
most  happy  are  your  father  and  yi>ur  inmored  mother,  most  happy  your 
brothers  also.  Once,  somethini:  hke  y«.u  1  saw,  a  young  palm  shoot 
springing  up.  On  that  I  niarvelrd  lone,  since  never  before  sprang  such 
a  stalk  from  earth.  So.  Lady,  1  admire  and  marvel  now  at  you  and 
greatly  fear  to  toucii  y<.)ur  knres.  Voterday,  .iftLT  twenty  <lays  1  escaped 
from  the  wine-dark  .sea.  Now  sonu-  j;<>(l  ca>t  me  here,  that  probably 
here  al&o  I  may  nut  t  \\itli  tiunhlr.  Princess,  have  compassion.  Show 
me  the  town  ami  liivt-  nic  a  ra.u  to  iliptw  around  me  if  you  have  perhaps 
on  coming  here  som«-  wraiipcr  fnr  your  linen.  And  may  the  ^ods  grant 
all  that  in  your  lh(niLrlits  \nn  lunij   dtr. 

XAUSICAA — Stranger,  n<»\v  \<>n  have  re.ichrfl  our  city  and  our  land,  you 
shall  not  lack  for  clothe^  nor  anNtliinj.:  hi-^ide  which  it  i>  fit  a  hard-pressed 
supplicant  should  have.  I  am  the  dau.iiluer  «•{  ^t  lu  rous  Alcinous  on 
whom  the  might  and  jx-wer  nf  the  I'ii.uacians  rest.  My  women,  stay! 
Why  do  you  run  bccansc  y<iii  saw  a  man?  "^'ou  surely  do  not  think 
him  evil-minded.  But  this  ponr  man  has  come  here,  having  lo.'jt  his  way, 
and  we  should  give  him  aid.  Then,  give,  my  women,  to  the  stranger  food 
and  drink  and  bathe  him  in  ilie  river, —there  is  shelter  from  the  breeze. 
{Maidens  call   to   one  another..      Take   Odysseus   to   a   f^lace   of  shelter. 
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CIRCK — Welcome,  stranpcrs,  sit  and  rest,  and 'now  refresh  yourselves  with 
food  and  drink.  (Men  fall  uf^on  the  food  and  drink  eagerly.)  You  arc 
like  swine,  too  eager  for  food.  (Touchiup  each  one  xvith  a  zcand,  he  turns 
into  a  szi'ine.)  Off  to  the  sties  with  you.  {She  throxvs  corn  and  acorns 
for  them.)     (Doors  close.) 

EUR. — Where  are  my  comrades?     Here  I  have  waited,  not  one  has  returned. 

ODYSSKUS — Why  do  you  weep,  luirylochus,  and  where  arc  our  comrades? 

EUR. — We  went  as  you  commanded,  nohle  Ddysseus,  through  the  thicket, 
and  found  within  the  gladi-s  a  heautiful  house.  Here  somebody  was 
ttunling  a  great  loom  and  loudly  singing,  some  god  or  woman.  The 
others  lifted  up  their  voices  and  called:  and  suddenly  coming  forth,  she 
oiK-ned  tlie  shining  doors  and  hade  them  in.  The  rest  all  followed 
heedless.  I>nt  T  remained,  suspicious  of  a  snare.  They  vanished,  one  and 
all,  not  one  appeared  again,  though  long  I  sat  and  watched. 

OD^'SSKUS — Then  I  shall  enter  the  house  to  fni<I  my  comrades.  Cc»me, 
luirylochus.  help  me  free  them. 

EUR. — Oil.  heaw-n  (K>oended  man.  hring  me  not  there  against  my  will,  but 
K't  me  go  to  llie  ^llip;  for  well  I  know  you  never  will  return,  nor  will 
you  hring  anotlier  of  your  cnmrades. 

ODYSSEUS — luirylochus.  j;o  to  the  hlack  hollow  ship,  but  I  will  go  on  in 
|(»r  strong  necessity  h  laid  on  me.  {I'.tirylochus  lea';es.  fust  as  Odysseus 
starts  to  call  Hermes  enters.) 

Hh'RMKS — WIrtv  are  ynu  g«iing  hapless  man?  Your  comrades,  there  at  the 
liou<e  of  rirce.  are  prunerl  like  swine,  .nnd  kept  in  sties.  You  come  to 
free  them.  Nay.  I  am  .sure  you  will  return  no  more,  hut  there  like  the 
re->t  ynu  too  will  stay.  Still.  I  can  keep  you  free  from  harm.  Here,  take 
this  p<»t«.nt  Ih t1)  and  g«)  to  t'irce's  lu^use.  This  shall  protect  your  life 
again>t  the  evil  day.  And  I  will  tell  you  all  the  magic  arts  of  Circe. 
.'^hf  will  pn  ])are  for  >i>u  a  potiijn  and  cast  drugs  into  your  food,  but 
even  >«)  she  cannot  cliarm  ynu,  heeause  the  i)otent  herb  which  I  shall 
give  yoii  will  n«»t  jxTmit  it.  And  let  me  tell  you  more;  when  Circe 
turns  auain>t  yi-n  Ik  r  1. miu;  wand.  tiKii  draw  the  sharp  sword  from  your 
thigh  aiul  spriny  njjon  ( "irce  as  if  you  meant  to  slay  her.  {Ilermcs 
flicks  the  herb  and  aiies  if  tn  (hiysseus.    Hermes  Icarcs.) 

ODVSSI\l.'S — Op'ii  till-  wi<i«.'  <lo.irs.     Ixt  me  in  I     {Circe  of'cns  doors.) 

CIRC  "I'' -Come,  stranger,  conx  in  and  I  will  givr  you  food  and  drink.  You 
arc  wiaiy.  >ii  lure  and  r(>i.  ((h:ysseus  sits  dnti'n.  Circe  mixes  the 
liru;/',  ill  :eiiie:  (),f\'ssrtis  drijiks.  {.'irce  smites  him  zvith  her  ivand.) 
^)\\.  I' I  tlu:  st\  anij  liv  thin-  with  \our  fellows.  (Odysseus  drazvs  a  sword 
and  si'in.a  ••a  Circe.)  Who  unj  y<ni:  Of  what  p<"ople?  Where  is 
>our  town  iin«I  kinilrnl;  I  ni;irvrl  much  that  drinking  of  these  drugs, 
y<.>u  wei\:  not  «. iiavnuij.  X<mu.  no  man  t-Ke,  who  tasted  them,  ever 
witli>T<.iod  tli(M-  <Iruu>.  .*^naly  y.ni  arc  adventurous  Odysseus.  Then, 
l>ut  up  your  Matir  within  il>  <heath  and  li-t  us  trust  each  other. 

(  »1)VSSI\US-  <  irv.( .  wliy  nsk  nu  to  In.  i^rntle  t«jward  you  when  you  have 
turned  my  eomracks  into  ^w'uh:  witliin  >onr  h;dls.  and  here  detain  me 
with  rrt-.a'heri'Us  jmrposc; 
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>YSSKUS — Alas!  To  what  man's  iaiwl  iim  I  come  now?  Where  are  the 
Phaeacian  captains?  They  i)romi>e"  they  would  carry  me  to  far  seen 
Ithaca,  bnt  that  they  did  not  do.  Lc'  mt  ioiint  my  floods  and  see  that 
the  Phaeacians  took  none  away  uikmi  their  l.oUow  >iiip.  (Athena  appears 
tiisf/ttised  as  a  shepherd. )  I^Vicnd,  toll  me  t^'nly  this  that  I  may  know 
full  well.  What  land  is  this?  What  people?  What  M)rt  of  men  dwell 
here?  Is  it  a  far  seen  island  or  a  tongue  of  mainland  that  stretches 
out  to  sea? 

THEN  A — ^'ou  are  simpK*.  Strani>cr,  or  c(»mc  from  far  away  f»  ask  about 
this  land.  It  is  nut  (juite  so  nameless.  Stranger,  the  name  of  ^ihac^  has 
gone  as  far  as  Truy,  which  is,  they  say,  a  long  way  from  Acha«*a, 

)YSSFX'S — Oh,  in  luwland  Crete,  I  heard  oi  Ithaca,  far  off  beyorxl  i*TC 
sea.  and  n»)w  I  reach  it.  I  and  these  go«)ds  of  mine.  There  I  slew 
Orislochus,  .son  of  Idoniintus.  After  I  liad  slain  him  with  my  brazen 
pointed  spi'ar  I  straightway  sought  a  sliip,  aske<l  aid  of  the  proud  Phaea- 
cians and  hade  tluni  take  me  in  their  ship  to  Pylos.  But  stress  of 
wind  turned  them  aside.  Missing  our  c<nirse,  here  we  arrived  last  night. 
Then,  weary  as  I  was.  sweet  sleep  came  np(»n  me.  and  the  Phaeacians, 
taking  my  treasure  from  the  iioll<.)W  ship,  laid  it  upon  the  sand  where  1 
was  lying,  and  they  embarked  and  sailed  away  to  stately  Sidon.  So  I 
was  left  iK'hind  with  aching  heart.     (Athemi  smiles  and  pats  him.) 

fHKN A- -Prudent  and  wilv  must  one  be,  to  overreach  vou  in  craft  of  anv 
kind.  And  yet  you  did  not  know  me.  Palas  Athena,  daughter  of  Zeus, 
me.  who  am  ever  near  to  guard  you  in  all  toil.  Now  1  am  come  to  tell 
you  what  grirfs  you  mu>t  endure,  and  1  shall  give  you  .strength  to  slay 
the  haughty  >nitor>.  witln'n  your  stately  house.  Come,  then,  and  let  me 
point  out  the  parts  oi  Ithaca,  that  >o  y(Mi  may  believe.  Here  is  the  dark- 
some cave,  sacred  to  the  nymphs,  where  oftentimes  you  made  due  sacri- 
fice.   This  is  the  wood-clad  hill  of  Xeriton.     (()dysseits  kisses  the  earth.) 

)YSSEUS--^)h  nymphs,  daugliters  i>f  /eu>,  I  give  y«»u  grerting,  gifts  will 
I   also  give.      (Pours  IHuifion.) 

Scene  II 

ace — In  the  palace. 

rsons — Penek^pe.    OdysMU^..    the    >uitors.    TeUniarhus.    luunarus. 
(Suitors  fi'dslim/. ) 

RST  SUITOR— This  is  gay  lif^-  indeed,  rating  and  drinking  from  tlie  rich 
store  of  royal   Odysseus. 

LCOND  SUITOR-  \'es.  hut  oik'  wearies  even  ui  fiasting.  Why  dois  not 
fair  Penelope  ehooM.-  mu'  aniong  us? 

filRD  SUITOR-  I  K-re  we  tarry  year  aftir  y«ar.  Ptmlope  evtr  putting  Us 
off  witii  crafty  plans. 

DURTH  SUITOR-  Oil.  foolish  woman.  (  )(ly>Mn^  lias  lon^  luvn  l^st  either 
on  the  cruel  sea  or  on  >onU'  strange  ^liore.  (Odysseus,  (iis<niised  as  a 
bci}(jar,  and  liunuicus  have  entered  durinii  this  ei'nrersntioii.  Odysseus 
seated  hx  *he  doitr.  the  suitt^rs  see  the  henaiir.) 

IKTH  SU1TOR--Kook  at  the  wretched  beggar.  Surely  he  will  tell  Pene- 
lope idle  tales  «if  lur  husband,  thereby  getting  himself  clothing  and  f«:>o<l. 
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pUiCi'  robe  aiui  tunic  for  him,  tmr  him  a  (foldnt  flask  unci  litiitid  oil  and 
hid  him  l>athc.)  (To  Odysseus.)  N\»\v,  Stranger,  hasten  to  the  town 
that  I  may  svl  you  on  the  road  to  my  wise  father's  hoii-ie.  ICasily  it 
is  known,  a  cliild  thonph  younj^  could  show  the  way.  There  wise  Al- 
cinous  and  niy  mother  will  welcome  you. 
riacc-In  tiR-  fkkl.  g^^„^  jj 

Persons   -OdyssiU^.  Alcinous.  hard,  athletes. 

{Hard   ti'llimi   <»t    tlie   finhl    o^irr   the    hod\   of   Achilles.      Odxssem 
isjeefs. ) 

AIX'INOUS- -Harken.  I'haeacian  captains  and  councillors!  Now.  have  we 
.»iatished  <le>ire  f«»r  the  imi'artial  feaM  and  lor  the  lyre  which  is  tin? 
fellow  of  tiie  .stately  feast.  Let  us  then  come  .'iway  and  try  all  kinds  of 
j^ames,  so  tliat  tlie  .stranjjer.  j!oinjj  home.  n:ay  tell  his  friends  how  greatly 
we  surpass  all  other  men  in  hoxing,  wrestling,  leaping  and  sjK-ed  of  f<x>t. 
{Games  and  races.) 

ODYSSKL'S — (iames  you  sh(»uld  know,  there  is  no  greater  gkiry  f«)r  a  man 
in  all  his  life  than  that  which  he  win>  with  his  own  feet  and  hands.  1 
am  amazed  tn  see. 

AlJ/INOl'S-  AikI  now,  Stranger,  tell  me  the  name  hy  which  at  home  your 
father  and  your  niotlier  called  you.  an<l  <leclare  me  this  anil  plainly  tell 
me  where  you  have  wandered  and  what  eouiUries  you  have  seen.  And 
tell  me  why  you  weep  and  grieve  within  your  l)rea?»l  on  hearing  the  stury 
of  the  .-\rgivi-  Dana-t-ns  and  of  ili(»;  Had  you  M)me  relatives  at  Ilii>s? 
One  who  was  dear? 

ODVSSKUS  -Mighty  Alcinuus.  first  I  will  tell  my  name,  that  \ou  and  all 
y<»ur  men  may  know  it  and  that  I  may  he  your  gue>t — fritnd,  and  that  you 
nay  help  me  to  rrach  my  home,  tiiough  far  away.  I  am  Odysseus,  son 
of  Laerlrs.  M\  h^inie  is  Ithaca,  a  rugged  land  and  yet  a  kindly  nurse. 
A  sweeter  plair  tlian  my  uwn  lan<l  I  shall  not  see.  \(»thing  nKire  .sweet 
than  hnnii-  and  parents  can  there  he.  Iiowever  rich  one's  dwelling,  far  in 
a  foreign  lan<l,  cut  off   from  parents. 

ALCIXOl'S-  PrcKid  an-  wi-  to  liavj-  as  gu<v>t.  ynu.  princely  Odys.seus.  And 
you  shall  he  aid^d  hunie  \\ith  no  more  wanderings,  long  as  you  have 
sufTend.  TMnnnn'sv  \nu  >h.ill  till  us  the  tale  of  your  many  adventures. 
Hearken.  ( "hii-t'tain>.  Kl  laeii  man  here  givr  gifts,  garments  with  rich- 
wnmyht  unld.  caldmn.  an<l  laree  iripnd.  'Ilun  we  will  launch  into  the 
sacr«d  >*n  n  !)larK  ship,  freshly  tittvd.  and  let  two  and  fifty  youth>  be  - 
chnsi  n   \\hi>  li;iv«-   jiroved   tn  in-   the  best. 

( )l)VS.SI'l'S  -MiiilitN  .Meincus.  rmowiu-d  n\  all.  pour  a  lihation  and  send  nie^ 
safely  fnn'i.  '■".iir  \mu  ;dl  well,  iray  ynu  he  glad,  ynu  and  your  wives^rs 
;ind   ehildrr:i. 

Act  IV.     At  Home 
Scene  I 

nact--(»n  till    slioiv  ni'    Ithae.i. 

I'lTsnns     Od\  •^•'I'.i-..  Atln  na.   Nxmiihs. 

(I  )dys.<--iis   osleep.   nyni,^hs  ditnee.     Ody.'iseus  aiK'akens,  nyni/*hs  ru    « 
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of  Greek  Sculpture Murray  Scrihner 

of  Ancient  Sculpture Lucy  Mitchell  Dodd 

ns   in  Greece Dichl  Scmicke 

of  Greece <  irote  Dutton 

of  Greece (  urtius  Scribncr 
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SIXTH  Sl'lTOR-  Not  one  of  tUtsv  lazy  Ix-Rgars  but  has  seen  Oclx  »eii>  an«l 
can  toll  tho  day  of  ln*s  rclu/n.  • 

FIRST    SUITOR-    (77/;v?Ti'm.'   (7    hfiir   at    Odyssru.O — Hvtv,    take    this  anil 
f:^na\v  it.     (Suitors  huiifi.) 

TKLKMACFIl'S — Ar^iiroiK.   why   du   you   insuU   this    wancUrer    in    my   hall: 
Zeus.  the   frii'iul  oi   .stran>>crs.  will  ininish  you. 

PKXKI.Ori'-     Hearken,  you  haui»hty   suitors  who  hi-set  this  housi-.     I  offer 

you   the    ■ri;.»hty   liuw   of    Priner   ()cl>>seus   and   whoever   with   hi^  hands 

shall  hi.n<r  the  hi»\v.  him  will  I    folhiw   an«l  forsake  this  h«>me.  a  place  I 

.ev.i'i    siiall   remember   even   in   mv   dnams.      {To    Ilitmacus)     Dclivir  to 

'■  the  suitors  the  Im»w  of  ymir  master,     {/^uwncits  takis  lioiin  the  hozi:) 

AN'TII.DC'H US— Rise  up  in  t.rder  from  kft  to  rijjht. 

SECOND  Sl'ITC)R  -(  7'r/.\v  to  bnul  ll.r  /'i'.\)-  Xn.  friemls.  I  cannut  h<-ml  it. 
Let  Some  ntlier  take  the  b<iw. 

F,URYMA(  "HUS- -Ah.  here  is  woe  for  me  an<l  wth?  for  all.  If  in  strencth 
we  fall  so  short  of  Princely  Oil><seus  that  we  cannfit  IkihI  his  bfjw,  oh. 
the  tlisiirace  for   future  times  to  know. 

ODVSSICUS — Hearken,  you  suitors  oi  the  illustrious  (pieen,  and  let  me  tell 
wh;it  the  heart  within  me  hvU.  <  iive  me  now  the  jiolished  bow  and  let 
nie  in  y«>ur  presence  prove  my  skill  an<l  ix>wer  and  see  if  1  have  yet  such 
vigor  left  as  once  there  was  within  my  suppK-  limbs,  or  whether  wander- 
ing's and  ni'Rlect  have  ruined  all. 

AXTILO< 'Hl'.'^— You  wretched  stran^'<r.  ure  you  not  satisfied  to  eat  ami 
drink  witli  u^?  1  pn^phe^y  great  harm  to  you,  if  you  should  IxMid  the 
1m)W.     Do   n«»i   f)resume  to   vie   with   >ounKer   men. 

Pl-'Xh'I.OPI''  -.\ntilochus.  do  you  suppoM-  thi-  stranger,  if  ho  bends  the  great 
how  of  <  )dy«;>eus  will  l«ad  me  home  and  take  me  for  his  wife?  He  in 
his  iiunost  s<»nl  imagines  lu*  such  thing. 

Fl'RYI.OC '11  U.**i  -Heedful  lVneloi)e,  we  <i»i  noi  think  the  man  will  marry 
you.  Of  C'un'^-e  that  Could  not  !)e.  and  yet  we  fear  the  talk  of  men  and 
women.  "Prinet-s  of  tlie  Aehaean.s  came  to  woo  Penelope  and  could  not 
bend  the  ])Mli>hed  bow.  but  a  waiKJering  beggar  comes  and  bends  it.* 

PI''Xh'L(  )P1'' —  l-.urunaehus.  the  strangxr  will  try  to  bawl  the  Imw  for  our 
plea^^ure  <»n!y,  and  if  A])ollo  grants  his  prayer  1  will  clothe  him  in  a  coat 
and  tunic  :in<l  I   will  senrl  him  wher<'  hi>  h«art  and  soul  may  bid  him  go. 

TFl.l-^M.AUHUS  (7/1  'liicnihus':-  -Cnr)-  on  the  Nnv,  (.iood  Kumaeus,  and 
give  it  to  thi-  stranger.  ( /■.unhutts  niirs  hnw  to  (Odysseus,  (hlysscus 
liin:.<  '/.■(■  how  ill  his  JuiiiJ.  t'h^c'-'rs  it  ch'sriy,  trii's  the  cord,  Iwtuis  the 
/■ere.  .^.'^'.'f'/•.v  Ityolc  triifhtenrd.  St'innl  of  thunder  is  heard.  Lets  il\ 
one  si: tin   whiili  kills  .intihh'hus.) 

OI)V.'^.S|\U.'*>  Ttleniaelins.  tin:  ynest  witliin  your  hall  brings  you  no  shame. 
I  ijid  H'-t  nn«.-  my  nnrk.  m_\  strength  is  sonnd  as  ever.  {lets  fall  his 
raas.  ) 

SnT(  )!\.s  ■  Odx  >M'u^  I  It  i'^OdyNsins.  I  Snifoi s  flee.  Odysseus.  Teleinnehu 
tind    /'.iinuuiis    t'ur.snr    fhrin.) 

PI-'XI'I.OIM''.  (t//.'j/.'j  li  i>  ( Jdy^seu^.  {(hlysseus  and  Tclcmachus  return 
.Ithena  apt^'ors.     Peiiehif'e  runs  to  meet  Odysseus.) 

PF.XKJ.i )}*}'' — Y*m  have  c»mie  al  lasl'.     Surely  the  blessed  gods  who  hold  tlu 
I'jH-i]  kIv  Ii:ive  bnn   your  guuVs. 


FIFTH     GRADE 
EXPLORATION  AND  DISCOVERY 


Exijloralion  and  diNCovcry.  ihr  llienu»  of  the-  fiftli  ji^radc  history, 
centers  about  that  cxj)l()rati(»n  of  the  middle  a^os  which  was  prompted 
so  largely  l)y  Xhv,  need  for  a  new  route  to  the  ICast.  'i'he  heart  of 
the  work,  apart  from  the  liistoric  link,  is  the  human  significance  of 
exploration  and  discovery.  The  tenacity  of  purpose,  tlie  high 
courage,  the  thrill  of  adventure,,  and  the  romance  of  discovery  which 
mark  it  arc  worth-while  emotions  to  get.  even  at  secon*!  hand,  and 
the  reality  of  it  all  is  immensely  keen  to  the  adventure-loving  child 
of  ten.  He  has  no  geographic  conviction  so  firm  that  there  is 
not  still  some  suspense  as  to  whether  daiiama  could  find  a  way 
aroimd  Africa,  or  Magellan  a  way  thnnigh  South  America.  To 
him,  moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  I*tolemy  map  is 
about  as  satisfactory  as  the  latest  National  (ieograj)hic  ])ublication ; 
and  as  this  new  world-knowledge  dawns  more  and  more  clearly  it 
l^irallels  somewhat  the  medieval  dawning  of  geograj)hic  kiK^wledge. 

One  of  the  things  which  adds  charm  and  value  to  this  work  is 
the  available  first  hand  material  which  can  be  given  to  the  chiklren, 
^nd  in  reading  excerpts  from  Marco  Pok)'s  own  book,  bits  from 
the  journals  of  the  expU)rers  themselves  and  Ti^scanelli's  letter  to 
Columbus,  the  inevitable  stimulation  of  such  original  material  is 
:felt,  and  a  right  attitude  toward  authentic  sources  is  iK'ing  devel- 
oped. 

The  work  divides  itself  rather  distinctly  into  three  phases,  and 
^s  about  a  third  of  the  year  is  given  to  each,  the  work  is  so  outlined 
liere. 

Where  to  begin  is  a  matter  which  has  varied  in  teaching  different 
groups,  and  depends  largely  U])on  where  one  cho(»ses  to  put  em- 
phasis. To  begin  with  the  Viking  exploration  and  discovery  ojK'ns 
the  work  with  the  charm  of  adventure  and  the  tang  of  the  sea.  It 
presents,  too.  a  ])rimitive  condition  which  illustrates  well  how 
discovery  develojis  among  a  people.  The  chain  (»f  islands  which 
tempted  Xorseiiien  further  and  further  to  sea.  the  accidental  con- 
tribution of  storms  to  discoverv.  are  so  evident  here  that  thev  are 
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si<^mificaiU  to  rhildivn  in  rc-ali/in^^  the  hcj^nnnings  of  exploration. 
Chronoh)^ically,  too.  this  is  a  satisiact(.»ry  starting  pc»int.  Moreover, 
.  soinrwlierc  alon.L,^  the  hterary  hij^^hway  children  need  the  old  Norse 
niytlis  and  k-i^M-nds,  which  are  dclii^dit fully  adapted  to  this  hardy, 
advintnrc-lovinir  sta.Lfe  o{  childlnxKl.  Sln»nld  the  work  begin  here, 
this  i»(-rio(l  wonld  fill  alnint  one -third  of  tho  yrar. 

hi  lil-'.ihi  'iiih  ^  hy  Ic-HTiic  i!ail.  huw  Harold  heranie  king  over 
all   \or\\\'i;    and  tlw  causes  o\   eniii^n-alion   from  Xorway  are  spletv 
<iidly  toM  ;  tlu-  >t<'r]i'-  of  Keif  rn^l   ln,i:i»lf.  ICric  the  Red,  and  Lci^ 
J\ric*^son    ct.niinue   thr   strjvs   «»l    cxiiloration   and   the    settlement   o^ 
lix'land.  (Ircrnland.  and  J.ahrador.     .Miss  Hall  also  gives  an  excellei"^^ 
hihh'oLirai.hy    ;ind    M:.j;4<'sti«Mm    to    u-achcr>.      The    ])amphlet,    A'cr ->«■' 
Sfi>;irs."  :;'\K-..  .'iiiipji.   ri:i«;ii\^-  li>t.^  for  the  myths  and  legends. 

i  he  dirill  «':"  ihi^  i-'-rind  i>;  wvv  t'Mnolini^.  hnt  for  those  ot  ^  i^^ 
ViT.o  ivc]  th.ai  \\liati*\rr  rlsr  Ik-  our  j>ed::gngic  rcs])oiisihiIity  om*  In  ~  "^^ 
ohligalion  «>  i,,  .  (lucalr'  chiKh'cn  t«>  a  right  evaluation  ai  i)eaee.  ^'^ 
ceasr  to  \:ii;in  \]w  false  -!ori.>  (»f  war  and  the  In^t  <»f  hattle,  tlu-  -=^e 
\ery  thrilN  give  n^  p:;ii.>r.  Air  we  here,  to«»,  building  upon  fal  ^c 
,  stimnlaii«)n  whieh  has  reniaint  d  ie.<i  long  un([uestioned  ?  Is  it  wi  ^e 
to  enipha.si/e  more  nio.lcrn  e\|  loraiion  witii  its  more  advanced  soci  s^ 
and  scicntiri."  l.asi>^;  ^e^ha|^'^  ilii.s  is  a  decision  which  should  conti^<'^ 
our  enijliasi-   rad-.er  iha:!  our   starling  ])oint. 

The  \\-i)rk  will  liieii  eitlur  begin  or  c«»ntinue  with  a  survey  <.»t 
tlie  Ab<httTranean  countries,  familiar  through  the  children's  fcnirt:li 
grade  interest  in  (  ireece  and  lier  colonies.  W'e  jiicture  with  muc'li 
detail  X'enice  as  tlie  center  of  easirrn  trade  an<l  Constantinople  Si5 
the  end  <»f  th<'  caraxan  route.  Tlie  i«»urney  of  M arc*)  .Polo  is  fc»l" 
lowed,  to  awaken  in  the  children  >ome  i^\  the  enthusiasm  whicl'* 
his  writini;>  routed  in  the  I'nrojxans  of  his  own  day.  There  ii^» 
fortutiately.  considerable  lirst  hand  mati-rial  accessible  in  Xoal^ 
['rook^'  Sfory  of  ."l/i//'i(>  /V'/".  l''ollowing  thi>>  are  given  the  obstacle 5^ 
in  Western  Asia  which  made  a  new  tradt:  route  neeessarv.  The.s<^ 
j.ha^es  estal.lisb  the  setting  which  i*^  ne<-ded  to  make  the  later  diS"* 
coverers  and  their  work  meaningfid. 

It  the  \orse  Work  is  omitted.  ab«)Ut  a  third  of  the  year  is  givei'*' 
to  this  material.  If  used,  it  xt  nis  wise  to  condense  this  and  inchid^ 
it  with  the  medieval  explofatioiis  which   follow  as  the  second  thir^-l 

•  Pitt'.liurjf    l'i:l.lio   Liljrary    Cliililr-ii^    I>i  i-irtm  iit .   \^v\cf    tm    cents. 
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the  vear's  work.  This  niovcmciit  westward  in  luirope  is  the  verv 
art  of  the  work  and  must  not  l)e  curtailed  so  as  to  lose  the  detail 
id  atmosphere  which  an.'  essential  to  vivid  imagery. 

The  significance  t>f  the  stupendous  adventure  c)f  Mai^ellan  is 
lit  up  through  realizing  the  problems  and  ditliculties  enmunlered  in 
»ser  disi^overies.  The  tlream  of  Columhus.  l»alhoa's  discnvcrv  of 
e  South  Sea,  C*orte/.'s  etTort  to  cross  Mexico,  and  Pizarro's  ex- 
>rations  on  the  Nthmus  and  along  the  westi-rn  South  American 
ast  to  Peru,  i)re]>are  for  Magellati's  thrilling  climax  of  circum- 
vigation. 

Below  are  givi  n  the  >teps  taken  in  this  second  thinl  of  the 
ir's  work. 

.    Portugal. 

Geographic  ]*oMtion. 

The  .suj>erstitions  which  hindered  ex])lorati«Mi  l)y    JNirtugal 

as  well  as  hy  i  it  her  nations. 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator. 

Portuguese  (li^covery  along  the   western   coast   of   Africa. 
daGama  anrl   his  work. 

.    Si>ain. 

Columbus's  dre.ini     Spain's  impotence  hrcause  (»f  her  re- 
cent wars  with  the  MohamnuMlan<. 
loiter  Spanish  ex]ili)ration  under 

T*()nce  de  I  .eon 

lialhoa 

Cortez 

Pizarro 

MaLcellan 

De  Soto. 

.    England — its  ex]»loration  l)romJ^ted  liy  rivalrv  of  Spain. 
lohn  and  Sebastian  ("a])ot. 
Drake's  explorations: 

Cai)tured  'i'reasures. 

Conquest  of  the  Armada. 
England  in  tlie  time  of  Drake  as  a  jMcturc  of  the  medieval 

times;  in   this   period   there  are  many  points   famihar 

to   chiMren.   wliich   have   hung   isolated   and    here    find 

coherence. 
Hudson  and  his  futile  etTorts  for  England. 
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4.      I'raiuv  in  llu-  new  world-  - 

Xcwtoundland  and  the 

St.  I^wrcnce  re|L(ion. 

(."li.'ini])lain,  C  artittr.  LaSallc.  Jolit-t   and   Arar(|uctte. 

I-'nr  llu-  la>t  jK'irt  of  tlif  year.  elTnri  is  made  to  tlinnv  ove  ^-^^ 
aj>ainsl  this  survey  of  medieval  exploration  with  its  supcrstitiou-C^ -■"^• 
self  ac^jL^randisement,  and  i^reed.  the  ])'eiure  of  morlern  exploration*'  ■i- 
emphasi/ini;-  the  s])irit  i)\  exploration  which  marked  the  work  or  «  ">t 
I.ivinjj^ston  and  Stanley  in  Africa.  I  Vary  and  Xansen  in  the  Arctic  -^-^c. 
and  Scott  and  .\mnnd>on  in  the  Antarctic.  This  ])hasc  rounds  our  «"  it 
the  fifth  j^rade  child's  still  vajune  jL,^eojL,n-a]»hic  conce|)t  into  a  niorc-^  c 
ci)m])lett'  World  knowledj^c.  hut  what  is  far  more  ini])ortant.  ir  wnt 
snhstitntc^  for  il.e  i^lory  ^i\  war  and  ihi-  convicti<»n  that  miglit  ir-=  s 
rii^dit  t]n)se  hr.manilarian  and  scientific  i:ni\<  and  methods  which  c«>loi^c  r 
modern  explonition. 

All  this  pi-riod.  ])oth  medieval  and  mo<lern,  is  rich  in  splcndi('        J 
literature  to  construct  and  intensify  the  realization  i^\  ty])ical  ])criods 
men.  and  incidents,     liesides  the  material  in  the  way  of  diaries,  letters 

and  records  which  have  heen  made  easilv  access'i)Ie  through  reference: ^ 

collected  hy  Jennie  Hall  and  listed  in  her  7\'achcr's  Manual  for  Oui 
.hiccstors  ill  linrapc  there  exists  the   followinj^'^  hihlioj^raphy : 

rdi'.L!^  )(.K  Ann' 

Our  Amot'.i  >  in    l-.uroiK- fcniiir    Hall  Silver 

A    n«Mik  nf    I)i>c«>v.  1} M.   15.  Synj^«.-  Piitiiani 

(  TilK  tlu'  wlioK'  >tMi  y  t)i   (  xpli  ii  aiidii   fr«»in   MrriulDtii.s  to  Amiiiulscn 
in    V^\l.     .**^|)l<.-iiili«l   cM  iii.i))>  and  pictures) 

Sinr>  i»i   Mankind \\".  il.  \'anL».»<»n  Honi   &   LivcriglU 

IJi.st(»r>    with  a  .\laieli W.  II.  \'aid-(»nii  AfcKay 

luirojR'an    I>a("kijr<»iind    oi"    Aincriian 

HistofN    v..    V.  C"lu'\nr>  Harper 

Kiiniancc  ui'    I  )i-io«»vcr\ W.   I*'.  JiritTi-  Wildr 

I)i>e<»v('r>   of*  Aninica '"liii  l'i>kr  Houghton 

.'^pain  in   .Vnifriia '* .  <  i-  iMMniu*  Harper 

Henn'-.  of  l)i>ri>\t'r,\    in  America Morris  I-ippincott 

luij^hMi    Seanien    of    tlu-    Sixtrenth 

i  Cntni  y    "  K  *\\i\y  Scrihiier 

Days  <n'   Disc«»vrr> I».   Siniili  Diittoii 

I)ay>  (»i  ilic  I)i>rnv<iiM> Lnni<c  l.anipu\  Stokes 

Jn  ilie  Days  df  the  (Jnilds l.nni>r  Lamprex  Stokes 

l-\im(»iis   \'"»yamT>  and    Kx]jliTer< S.   K.   I'l'iltnn  C.Vowell 

American    Hero    StMiic.. 'rapj>an  H«'iiRhtoii 
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Folks  Book  of  American 

orers   T.  \V.  I Iigj;ni><)ii  I .ongmans 

.  of  Heroism \Vm.  H.  Mace  Katul 

'orld  and  Its  Discovery H.   U.   Wetlu-rell  Oxford 

of  Geographical  Discovery !i)scph  Jacobs  Appleton 

of  Discovery  told  by  the 

jverers    '"..  K.  I lale  I -ittlc 

s  Discoverers  and  Kxplorers  (»t 

'ica    '  "has.  H.  L.  J«»lin- 

.son  J*a>»e    Co. 

fSook  oi   Kxph>ratin;i jenks          •  Doubleday 

X)k  of  the  Ixjiin   Trail Xowholt  Longmans 

of  Marco  Polo Noali  Hrooks  C'enlury 

(Charming  l)or»k   with   many   (|U()tati«»ns    from    Marco   Polo's 

own   writings ) 

Henry  the  Navigator C.  K.  Hcazley  Putnam 

(Kspecially  chapters   12 — 14,    17,    18) 

[  of  Columbus Hakluyt   Society  Publications 

)f  Columbus E.  E.  Seelye  Appleton 

)f  Pizarro G.  M .  Towle  Lotlirop 

zunia  and  the  Conquest  of 

;o \\.  \\.  Seelye  Ai)i>let(»!i 

ic  Andes If.   Buttcrworth  Wilde 

f  Magellan 11.   Ihiittr worth  Applet(jn 

irst   Voyaj^f   annind   tlic   \\'orl(l 

[agcllan    Stank-}-  liakluyt  Society 

Ml '  i.  M .  Ti  »\\  Ic  Lothrop 

Drake   Julian  Corbftt  Macmillan 

if  the  Armaria I-icmkU-  Scribner 

:  of  Boyimuds !•'.  M.  I  "ryrr  I  hitton 

?rs   and    I''nunder>   oi    Anurica. . .  A.  E.   I'jiotL*  Am.  B.  C'o. 

ird    Ho     ( "harks  Kinvi>lt. y  Scribner 

liter   Kaleiph Jnlm  Biichan  Holt 

'Eleven  episodes  in  Kaki^h's  life  >npi>o><.(l  to  Ik-  ImKI  by  nit-n  wlio  ^ 
knew  Ralei>jh.     Givv-N  atino>phvrc  of  llu-  time  and  sharp  char- 

acterizati(»n  of  the  i;reai   mm  of   his  flay."     S.  Hall.) 

Da\s  of  (Jueeii   I'li/aheth TapiKjii  Lnthnii) 

Skylark    John   lUimrti  Century 

s  of  France  in  America Parkman  Little 

>f   Chicago  -Part   I Jennie  I  lall  Rand 

Marquette    K.   G.  'riiwaite>  Ai)i)ktiin 

aSalle  the  F.xpli»rer N'iruinia   \\'at^«»n  Holt 

>f  Tonty Mrs.  (atherwood  McClurv: 

of  the  Mi(Mle  West Mr>.  <.'athrrwo'»f|  (.iinn 

f  Knowledge-    M<"»k  I .  J  ir'>h«r    Society 
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AFRICA 

Hcnx's  of  Moflcrn  Africa (iilliat  Ij'ppincott 

Last   Jfninial    of    David    l.ivingst<.)ii    in 

('(.'iitral    Africa    Harper 

Stury  (.f   Livingston \'.  ( ioMinjr  Oiitton 

Child's    Livini*ston    M.  ICntwistlc  Oxford 

More  than   Coinjncrors A.  ( iilht-rt  CVnttiry 

Jn   Darkest  Africa IT.  M.  Stanley  Scrihncr 

'.niroujih  tin-   Dark  (Continent 11.  M.  Stanley  Hanxrr 

1'*xplorations  anrl   Adventures  of   Henry 

M.  Stanley  in  tin-  Wilds  of  Africa....  II.  M.  Stanley  National 

ARCTIC  AND  AXrARCriC 

St«>ry  <»f  ilu-  Rnlar  (*onqne>t M.   Marsliall  Winston 

Heroes  <»f  tlie   l-\'irllu>t    North  and 

Farthe>t    .South    C.  K.  Maclean  C'rowcll 

Northward  Over  th«-  <  irrat    Ice Rohert  Pi-ary  Stokes 

Farthest  North Nan-en  Harjicr 

My  Life  with  tlu-  F>kinio.> Stet.'nisson  Macmillan 

South Iv.  IJ.  .Sliackleiiui  Macmillan 

Like    l\n!.;li.>ih    (ientlenien Roh.Tl   V.  S-'oU  Doran 

\'oya^!e   of    I  )i^covery Knhc  1    1\   >•.  '»tl  Scribner 

Scutt'*^    La>t    l"!xpc<liti)in .  .  .  .arran^zed  hy   '.    T^'..\iry  Dodd 

\\tyaj.'e  of  Capt.  .'^cutt nt(dd  hy  C     I'l.i:  K\  Dodd 

(With  an  iiitrofhu  tion  hy  Sir  J.  M.  Harrie ) 
Antarctic   Advent un*,   Scott's   N(.»rthern 

Part\     K.    1  .    Prir- 11\  Dutton 

Witli   So.tt    ( ;.  Tayloj-  Dodd 

Heri.n->;  '•!'     lO  d.i>     (Aiticlr  nn    .^cott  )..  Mary  R.  Tari.  man  Century 

."^oiilh  T'-K    \mun(Kin  l.othrop 

'1  lie  Lr<*".ui'«M»^»i^-  ^('itiii!^'^  is  .sc  '^rrat  in  extent  that  the  danger  ^^ 
MiIK.Tt"icijilily  is  ever  ]>r(scnl.  ]»nt  mh  the  dtlier  hand  the  hi.st<^^^ 
motivate^  vi\i(l  iniauiiii:  "t  inan\  .Licii^rapliir  re;L:inns  and  of  tvp^  ^^^**' 
laiKNcajcs  that  c.siaMish  a  s]d<n<li«l  l>a>ic  world-conception  on  wh^*^ 

t-'  Imihl  later.     The  oinline  Lelow  will  illiistrati-  the  point. 

ju.st   1o    follnw   int<'lli.L^^rnil\    ilu-   lov-ation  of   the  historic  |>oi^'*'*^* 
the  followinLi  L^^c'uraiihv  i^  cs^t-Tui:!]  : 

1 .       rile  Me<lit(rran('an 

J.       1  he    Route  of    Mareo    I'mJm 
The   1  )e.'^erl   of  (  io])i 
China 
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3.  In  considcral)le  detail :    Italy 

Spain 
Portugal 

4.  Africa — its  western  coast  and  the  Ca^ie  of  Good  Hope 

5.  The  Spice  Islands 

6.  The  Philij)pines 

7.  The  West  Indies 

8.  Central  America 

9.  South  America 
10.     The  Panama  Canal 

In  the  heginning  of  the  work  the  Mediterranean — its  liJcation, 
bordering  countries,  and  typical  scenes — are  worked  over. 

Europe  in  its  general  extent — its  countries  and  great  natural 
divisions — is  studied  because,  except  for  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  all  of  which  are  rather  vague,  luiroix^  to  the  average  fifth 
grader  is  a  name  which  covers  a  multitude  of  unknown  lands. 

Only  such  study  of  -Asia  is  made  as  follows  the  route  of  Marco 
Polo  across  Asia  and  is  done  only  from  the  scenic  standpoint. 
using  description  and  ])ictures  as  we  travel.  Each  child  has  a  mime- 
ographed copy  of  the  description  of  the  Desert  of  (jobi  adapted 
from  Afesscr  Marco  Polo  bv  P)vrne,*  The  Chinese  wall,  the  IcKation 
of  Siberia,  and  the  territory  of  the  Mongols  is  worked  over  from 
fine  material  available  in  recent  co])ies  of  the  Xation«il  (leographic 
Magazine. 

Venice  is  studied  in  minute  detail  tn  give  vivid  ])ictures,  and 
here  the  description  of  Venice,  also  adajned  from  Mcsscr  Marco 
Polo*  is  given  the  children.  Italy  is  then  studied  as  to  to])ography, 
cities  and  rivers,  with  their  relative  locations. 

Spain  and  Portugal  an*  taken  u]>  in  enough  detail  lor  the  chil- 
dren to  realize  their  general  t»»pogra[)hy,  sea  ports,  and  rivers. 

The  meaning  of  the  work  of  IJenry  the  Xavigat<»r  dt-mamls  a 
knowledge  of  the  west  coa-^t  (»f  Africa,  tlu!  CajK-  of  (iodd  l{o])c,  and 
the  relation  of  Africa  to  i'.urope  an<l  the  (  )ricnt. 

The  Spice  Islands  are  significant  as  the  (juest  <.)f  all  the  early 
Eastern  traders,  and  tin-  Phili])])ines  as  the  first  stt)j)ping  j)lace  and 
the  scene  of  the  death  <n    Magellan. 


"Material  adaptcil  Ij\  Mi->  M.iry  Fun  tpun  ;■.  7j  I'.in  aiul  IS  4_'.  "Mr^M-r  Miiico  I'ulo." 
Thi»  material  is  in  iirintivl  t.'Itti  .ni'l  in.iv  Ik*  Im<I  from  tin  Kranci*;  W.  I'.irktT  Schrnil 
Publication    J>ciiartniciit. 
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After  G)liinil)iis'  landing  in  Cuba  the  regions  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Peru,  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  are  the  scenes  of  Spanish  exploration,  and  as"' 
such  pictured  in  considerable  detail. 

The  l\inania  Canal,  the  needed  link  during  all  of  this  period^ 
of  exploration,  becomes  a  ver}    real  issue  at  this  time,  and  its  con- 
ception, construction,  and  ])rescnl  economic  and  political  significance 
are  intensely  interesting. 

I>ecause  the  wi-st,  east,  and  south  parts  of  South  America  have 
a  bearing  on  the  history,  and  because  geographically  the  chihlren 
need  the  exj)ericnce  of  working  out  one  continent  to  learn  how  to 
rtad  maps,  to  gather  and  organize  material,  and  to  cull  a  scenic  unit 
fr(.»m  such  material,  we  take  S<»iUh  .America  to  study  in  detail.  This 
year  the  class  began  with  a  study  of  the  physical  maps.  The  moun- 
tains, ])latraus,  and  lowlands  wt-re  seen  in  the  larger  masses;  the 
river  systi-ms  were  traced  iind  discussed.  This  physical  map  study 
was  translated  into  word  pictures,  and  these  in  turn  were  corrected 
by  actual  pictures,  slides,  and  >tereoso)i)ic  views.  The  political 
divisions  weri-  noted  and  listed.  In  class,  one  countrv  was  worked  oiU 
as  vividly  as  j)os>il)lr  with  tlu-  help  and  suggestion  of  the  teacher, 
who  furnished  also  all  references  and  illustrative  material.  Then  the 
children  were  divided  into  coinniittees.  I'lach  C(»mmittee  studied  and 
report e<l  upon  a  eounTr\  while  the  re>l  i)\  the  class,  watching  the 
ma]),  took  note^.  questioned  the  committee,  and  formulated  some 
.sort  of  a  rej.oii  «.mi  whni  lhe\  ^ot  from  the  work  of  the  committee. 
The  children  went  t"  the  hield  Museum  an<l  to  the  Lincoln  Park 
Conser\at«>ry  !<»  skdeh  iNpical  South  American  products  and  vege- 
tation. 

At  the  end  ot  tlie  -iuil\  «it'  South  America  each  child  wrote 
quotion-  i<ir  the  re>t  «•!  the  ela-^.  u|>«mi  the  countrv  in  which  he  had 
been  e^periall\  interested,  auil  «|U('>ii<)n>  upon  the  continent  as  a 
whole,  lb-  (•ln»sr  >ueii  (|ue^tiun-  a-  he  fell  w^uld  illuminate  the 
study.  'I  he>e  wt-re  e<h'te«!.  caili  (juc^tion  being  tv])ed  »»n  a  card,  and 
llu-y  have  furni^he'l  mateiial  i^r  a  '*<  ieograj)li\  ( ianie"  which  has 
j»lea>antl_\    r^Nicwed   and   crx  staHi/c*!  Dur   ^tudv. 

Trips  to  the  h"i<-l(]  Museum,  to  tiie  Lincoln  Tark  C'onservatorv. 
to  the  1  )nne^.  and  l«»  a  tamaraek  >^wanl|^  ha\e  hel]»ed  to  build  np 
picturo  n]   ^nnie  t\pi«'a]  ^e«»grai)liie  art  a^.     .^kctche^  were  made  bv 
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BOOK  LIST  USF:D  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

ch  child  owned  a  copy  of  the  Frye  and  Atwo<»d  Geography,  Book  II. 
this  tcxtb<'K>k  the  children  used  freely : 

World   Geography   Tarr  &  McMurry 

Advanced    (ieoKraphy    McMurry  &  Parkins 

North    America    Carpenter 

South    America    C'arpenter 

Europe    Carpenter 

Africa    Carpenter 

Continents  and   Their   People Allen 

Book  of  Knowledge  

World    Book    .. .    

Natit>nal   (Jeographic   Maj^a/ine: 

Constantinople    May.   1915. 

The   Dardanelles 

and   the   Bo.sphorus May,  1915. 

Persia    April,   1921. 

Russia   ....  N'ovember,   1914. 

Italy    - October,  1916. 

\'enicje June.   1915. 

Lisbon    N'ovember,  1922. 

Asia    Minor N'ovember.  1922. 

Mexico    .  .    .Inly,  1916. 

May.   1914. 
June.   1916. 

Panama     ..    July.   1912. 

June,   1914. 
Kebruary.   1912. 
I'ebruary,   1914. 

Soiitli   .Vmerica October,   1921. 

August.   1916. 

Peru     .  \pril.  1913. 

lune.  1920 
\\ luTf       our       bananas 

ct.nic   from July.  1912. 

Suj^ar July,  192U. 

I'','u'h  child  iiruU-  a  l)<u»k  i»f  tlu-  historv,  and  these  books  thcv 
ised  a'^  ( 'hri>tnia>  i;il'l^  to  their  parent.^,  iiv  Christinas  time  onlv 
^!iia|>tcr  1  wa>  r«»!niilctfd.  so  the  chibh'i'ii  a<ldr(l  a  note  to  the  effect 
hat  otluT  cliaptcr>  \v«»nld  1k'  hruui»ht  hunk-  and  inhcrted  in  the  loose- 
caf  covers  as  fa>l  as  i1k-\  were  c(»nij»Uic.  A  dedication  was  written 
.y  each  child,  and  this  wa.*^  printed  with  an  illuminated  initial  letter. 
i'he  whole  was  put  into  covers  nia<le  hy  the  chiMren.  with  printed 
:itle  and  name,  and  was  <lecorate«l  hy  a  unit  of  desij^n  sij^nificant  of 
:he  content^  of  the  hook. 
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A  very  great  deal  of  written  cx|)erience  and  direct  luiglish 
teaching  resulted  from  this  book  making,  as  well  as  splendidly 
motivated  sketches  with  art  periods  devoted  to  their  improvement. 
The  fnllowing  index  and  sample  pai)ers  will  illustrate  this  work. 

INDEX 

(XtJtc:    The  w  indicates  wriucii  I>y  child  and  d  chawn  by  child  himself) 
[Dedication  of  ^f y  Book w 

Outline  Map  of  the  World,  ^itxxle  Series.   I*iihlished  by  University 

nf   Chicago   Press. 

CHAPTER  I 

A  New  Route  to  India  Needed w 

Marco  Polo    w 

X(ap  of  the  Journey  of  Marco  Polo d 

Description  of  part  of  the  Journey  of  Marco  Polo,  from  **Messer  Marco 

Polo,"  by  Byrne 

The   City  of   Venice,   a   description :    taken    from   "Messer   Marco   Polo," 

bv   Bvrno    
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IK)  S<K  r.NL  SriKNCE  Skkiks 

Pictun-  «»i    St.    Mark's -  *i 

Picture  nt  xhv  Sk\\  line  ni  (  un^itantinopK- -  ^ 

Mofirisli    Arcliilrcturc    "^^^ 

A  Trip  tlirdiijih   r«mstantitu>i»l(" "*^" 

Drcs.-!.  i^i  the  Persian> "^^ 

Castle  (»f  llu'  Kii!)lai   Khan 

l-'nmi  Perry  l*ictiire  ('nllt-ctinii : 

\'enice 

Mule  from  San  (ii<'rKi«\  X'eiiice 

l^ilace  and  liridi;*    ()f   I*a^lia,  Palace  of  ilie  Dojjes 

(irand  ( "anal 

Ducal   Palace 

St.   Mark"- 

j.inn  «'{  !si.   Mark's 

CHAPTER  II 

rni-:  i'()iMr(,iKsK  disc  oxi- kiks  .wd  posskssioxs 

ilai»  I »t   .Spain   ;int!    I \ trtn^'al d 

Superstitinns    that     llindcrrd    Mxpl«»rati«':i w 

Princi    IIun>    llu    \'a\iY'at«'r w 

Schnnl   of    \avis4ali0n w 

X'a.sco  da  ( jania w 

Pictnn^  in  c«d«»r   Mdni   \ati">;ial  '  k  <«L:ranlii*    Mafa/inc: 
\\  nnian   «'i    I'mtniiaj 

The   l)i»nri»   Kiver 

iN'rin-juesi'    1"\\  in  ^.lil   i  ariji'    lical. 

CHAPTER  III 

Sl'AM.^II   l\r!.MR.\'ri<  )\  AM)  DISi  n\KKV. 

Prii  1"  <  'ntlin«  ^  ,  .1    tin    \\  .  .•. '..   . .:"   tl;.     \, ,]],  .\\  iivj .  .w 

(  In  i-|.<iil'i  :    <  I  -Inn'lins 
} '1  .ti<  <    •'.<    !  <  <  n 
\  ..M-..  ■!■    i:..li.-  : 

I  !«  :  n.iiiil' '   I   ■■•!'/ 
I  r.iiu  1  t.  ••    I  *i/ai  :■• 
|i  1  liii.aii-l    \1  ..L'l  11. ,n 

rap.  I     ' -i;     ."^pan"       \\ 

I'ap-.  ]     I'll     I'nll     !  ii'iit  ^ .  .  ....  w 

l*ap«i     on     Madii'i  W 

i  'api  :    '  .1,    1  ..iim!   I  • ..  pi  li    I.-.     >|i.ir.    !!.    \i  \\     \\    ■•  1  i       W 

(  <']i;    •■!    1^  ,il    I  ■  !tt  •    . .;    T.  ■-.  .,1  I  1!:   :•  ■  (  ..h?-    '  :;- 
lnlau;i:..l' \     1  >i.i' ;.     '■'     I'.. ill". I  ....  u 

1  niaL'i?:..:  ■•    I  1  Vi  ■■■'<'■■  i- 1-  -p!-!  ■    «  ■  'innil); :  ■   :■  ■  i.i  ■     ■  ■•     I  )ii  l'-  ■ \v 

hnavi'-.i'  ^    I  <  v-  •  •  ■■"  <  •  ■•  '•  •  •■  ■  ;  '.i- 1<  •  \    .••   Sp  ••  w 

I    '          .'                 •   ■■  ■                              I     •-•..-.:  <■.•:.■•  i;-     \,\     To.icam-lli,    the 

i.iii.'-ij-     .,-".•:■■:.•■      .•         •  ..  ■             ;  .■•     :■       .     !-■•'  "'I'l      i '•■luiiil'ii'.    to    thr    nf^vl 

-ill  ■•!..!     .i-kiri'     '••           ■.  I  1     '-i.  •■!!■.  I           -'...:  ■!■     •.■r>     •..  I:.'.-  I 'k  ^r    wvrt*    preparrd 

I...     M---     M  ■•        '  .                 •■■             :■  •     :                 •■•..■  •             ■•     «.  .lu.iM.-    first    h.in«l 

f.i*'  M.ll. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
-NGUSH  KXPLOKKHS  AND  I'OSSKS.SIONS  IN  THK  NKW  WORLD. 

Lecord  oi  Work  (i{  Jnlin  ami  St-'):i>tinii  (";il.ot iv 

■ifc  of  Sir  Francis  Drake w 

'he   Capture  of  the  Arm:i(ki w 

Vhy   I  like   "Westward   IW w 

'ictiirc  of  Drake's  Capture  of  -Spaiiisli  Tri'a'ii:  f  Sliip d 

'icturc  of  Uraki-'s  Capture  <ii  (iukl-ladeii  U'Hikej.s  in  I'aiiHim d 

tiagram  from  "Uiir  Aiiceslcirs  in  l-'ixruiie''  ni  the  fcirmatinn  of  the  Ships 
in  the  Capture  nf  the  Anrnda. 

Vork  of  Henry  Hiids...L «■ 

<ap  of   Hudson   Bay d 

CHAPTER  V 

FRKN'CH    KXJ'I.OKA'riON    AM)    I'OSSI'.SSIONS    IN    'IllIC    NI';W 

WOKI.l). 

"he  Work  of  the  Frnicli  in  ih,'  Ne^t  World w 

i'rcnch   Trappers ,  , ,  , w 

lamuci  de  Cliamplnin w 

acques    Cartier w 

Phe  French  Who  lCxpli>red  the  lni<Ti.,r  .>t  the  New  \V..i-ld w 

'rench  and  Kn^hsh  Fneniies  in  the  New  \Vi>rld \v 

<ilap  of   Freiicli    Kxplnraiii  n> d 
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fountain  and  batlK-  and  drink  from  it,  will  be  made  young  and  strong  forever. 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  po  to  seek  until  1  lind  this  fairy  fountain.  Then  shall 
I  drink  from  it  and  he  young  again. 

1  have  persuaded  a  company  of  trustworthy  men  to  join  me  in  tliis  searcli 
and  to-morrow  we  set  sail  from  Hispaniola.  my  home  these  many  years. 

April  2,1512. 
I   have   stopixd  at  one   i)lace  after   another  among  these   islands,  I  have 
tested  each  fountain  that  1  came  upon,  hut  so  far  1  have  not  found  the  right 
one,  I  gr(.)w  older  and  more  weary. 

April  5,  1512. 
My  provisions  are  giving  out.  and  I  must  turn  back  S(»on. 

ICaster  Sunday,  1512. 
To-day  we  canu-  to  thv'  nm.'st  beautiful  shore  that  I  have  yet  seen.    Flowers 
bloom  abundantly,  the  air  is   full  of  >weet  odors.     1  will  name  it  Florida,  the 
dear  Spanish  word. 

March,  1513. 
The  King  of  Spain  has  made  me  governor  of  Florida,  the  wonderful  land 
that  I  discovered  and  claimed  in  his  great  name. 

This  diar\  of  Ponce  de  Leon  came  to  me  through  my  mother,  who  was 
a  niece  of  that  worthy  man  and  great  discoverer.  My  father  was  one  of 
Ponce  de  Leon's  men.  and  I  think  this  diary  .so  lovely  that  I  will  have  it 
published. 

Juan  Sarillo 
Uortcnsc  II. 
C'HARLKS  /•  OF  SPAIN 

Your  Majesty  and  my  Kind  friend: 
Your  humble  servant  begs  to  address  you. 

The  nations  iti  this  new  country  which  1  have  just  come  uiM>n  are  highly 
civilized  Indians.     They  call  themselves  Aztecs. 

I  have  just  taken  Montezuma,  their  king,  as  a  hostage,  and  hold  him 
prisoner  because  we  feared  an  attack  from  the  natives.  A  messenger  told 
Montezuma  of  the  guns  and  horses  which  we  own  and  of  which  these  In- 
dians are  much  afrairl.  So  t(»  make  friends  they  gave  us  many  gold  and 
silver  articles.  They  have  given  nie  a  i)late  of  gf>ld  as  large  as  a  cart  wheel. 
They  have  great  temples  covered  with  gold.  1  h()pe  to  capture  the  city  and 
send  t(^  you  vast  rielies. 

"i'our  loyal  soldier, 

Hernando  de  Cortez 

Edward  W. 
Nov.  22,  1922. 
//.  R. 
X..vember  14,  1922. 

MARCO   POLO 

In  \'enice  there  hMd  a  man  by  the  name  ()f  Xiccolo  Polo,  and  his  brother 
Mafh(»  Polo.  In  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Niccolo  and  Maffio" 
Polo  set  sail  for  the  iireat  Khan  of  China's  kingd<nn,  and  the  palace  whicli 
was  in  Pekiti. 
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"Well,   my  good  >on.  \vc  are  going  back  to  the   Kublai  Khan  \v    ^  ^ 
two  friars  in  a  few  davs,  and  vou  mav  go  along  with  your  uncle  Mat^^^"* 
and  me."  said   Xiccolo  one  day  t<»  his  son   Marco,  after  he  had  told  h^    ^' 
of  the  great   Khan,     "(iladly   1   will  go  to  the   Khan's  kingdom  with  y^^^^^^^  ^ 
and  my  imcle."  said  Marco. 

In   a    few   <lavs   tliev    >et    >ail.   ami   when   thcv    were   half    wav   there  x'M  "^ 
friars   left  tlum  and  saiKd   i*>r  Wiiice.     IJut   tliry   reached  China   safely,  ar  "•  *- 
when   eighteen   year>    later   tl'.ey    wanted    t"    iin   ln)me   the   Kublai    Khan   sai  ^^ 
"I  will  behead  }(.»u  if  >'»u  gn!" 

At  last  one  day  tin-  cli.tnef  lame.     'IMu-  ("liintM-  princess  was  to  be  marric 
tu  a  prince  in  Persia,  ami  tlie  KnM.ii  Khan  w«»uld  trust  no  one  with  the  princef=-  ^ 
but  the  Polns.     So  tlu\   <i.l  -ail. 

On    their   way    they    went,    until    finally    tliey    reached    Persia.      Bix  "C" 
when   they   g(.>t    there   the    Prince   wa>   dead. 

So  the  lather  of  the  i»rince   saitl.   "I   need  a  wife,  so   I'll  marry  th^ 
prince<is  myseli." 

N(.»w.    a>    the    i>rin»e>>«    was    .uoiui^^    xa    he    married    to    the    king,    thtj* 
three   Polo>  left    IV-rsia  ami  went   ^traiuht   on   to  \'enice. 

When    they    reached     \eiiioe    they     went     tt.>    their    old    lu)me,    and 
knocking   on   the   <lo»..r   Xiccolo   said    to   ilie   servant   who   opened   it.    "Let: 
us   in.    f(»r   thi<    is    my   Imu-e.      I    ;'ni    Xivcctjn    Pnln    who    went    to    the    greatT^ 
Kublai   Khan'.s  kingdom  a  long  time  ago."     The   servant   said,   "No.     No- 
you  are  not   the  master   of   thi-^   liou^el      Here   is   the  master.      I   will   call 
him.      <  >h.    Master!      Ma-ter.   there    i'^   a    man   at    the   door   that    wants   tc^ 
see  y«»u.     He  says  he  is  the  ma>ttr  of  this  liouse!"     The  master  coming" 
out  of  tlie  house  said  to  Xiccolo.  Mattio,  and  Marco   l*olo,  "Arc  yon  crazy 
men    t(.»    want    to   ilaim    my    Iioum-    and    say    you    are    the    owners    of   this 
house  I     Don't  you  kn«»w  a  long  time  ago  Xiccolo  and  Maffio  and  Marco 
Polo   Wert'   all   killed  I       Two   friar-s   came   hack   and   told   us,   but   you   may 
rest  for  the  ni.ulit   h«-re  ami    I    will   :ee<l  >  on  in  the  morning." 

Dorothy  A. 

Ill  l>()lh  liislt)ry  and  .^X'^'^^i'M^^'y  certain  interests  have  led  us 
j'.field  to  jjrodiirc  a  Int  i^i  handwork  <>r  smnc  objective  outcome 
such  as  : 

Makinj4'  a  C(»ini»a>-. 

( "onstrncting;  on  a  >idirr('  ilu*  lino  «d*  latitude  and  longi- 
tude; then  ]>ainling^  in  the  continents  based  on  our  pre- 
viously >et  latitude  and  lonj^itude  g;uide  lines. 

Making;  a  model  of  the  Panama  Canal  Locks. 
Modellinir  the    i'anama  Canal  /t»ne  to  a  scale. 
l\ei)reseiuinj^  in  a  sand  ]ian  ty])ical  .scenes, 

a  scene  in    Peru  beyond   C'uzc(». 

a  scene  in  the   Desert   of   Clobi, 

■i  .scene  in  the  .^]>ice   Islands,  etc. 
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At  times  instead  of  sand  models  the  children  have  made  a 
peep-show  to  carry  out  some  such  scene. 

A  scenic  stag^e  where  not  plays,  but  typical  historic  scenes 
could  be  set  up  was  enjoyed  by  one  group  of  children. 

Many  geographical  toj)ics,  and  si>me  astronomy,  have  to 
Le  treated  in  this  connection:  1.  Size  of  the  earth,  compared 
with  Columbus'  calculation> ;  2.  How  the  earth  is  measured 
iind  why  we  know  now  better  than  Columbus  knew;  3.  Shape, 
how  proven,  compared  with  Columbus'  idea  of  the  shape;  4. 
Latitude  and  longitude;  5.  International  date  lines:  6.  Sea- 
sons north  and  south  of  the  equator;  7.  Trade  winds;  8.  Co- 
lumbus' caravels,  in  rigging  and  e(|uipment.  Direct  observa- 
tions on  North  Star  and  sun  for  calculations  of  latitude  and 
longitude  are  surer  of  being  understood  if  the  instruments  are 
simplified  to  somewhat  the  form  of  the  astrolabe  and  cross-staff 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Editor's  Note:  Dr.  Liikens,  \\\\o  ha>  hccn  inakiiij^  a  trip  around 
the  world,  was  unforluiialely  out  of  the  school  when  these  outlines  went 
to  press.  In  his  absence  this  fifth  jjrade  outline  was  made  by  Elsie  A. 
Wygaiit,  and  j^ives  tlie  WDrk  as  carried  «)Ut  by  her.  The  last  paragraph 
above  is  incorporated  as  written  from  notes  left  by  J)r.  Lukens,  and  sug- 
f^ests  (because  of  its  brevity  quite  inadequately)  the  unique  and  splen- 
did work  done  by  him  in  making'  boat  models  and  apparatus  with  the 
children. 


SIXTH    GRADE 

AMERICAN    HISTORY— WESTWARD    EXPANSION 

AND   IMMIGRATION 


TIu'  topics  for  the  year's  study  cuver  the  territorial  growth 
*)t"  the  United  States  and  the  westward  trend  of  its  population. 
'J'he   acquisition   of   new   lands   is   not   particularly   emphasized, 
chief  stress  hein^  laid  ui)on  influences  which  hrous^lit  ahout  the 
peopling  of  newly  acijuired  areas.     l*roniinent  amonjj  these  in- 
lluences  are:     (1)  events  in  the  life  of  our  naticni  which  set  its 
peo])le  adrift  and  directed  their  movements  westward;  and,  (2^ 
\\  orhl  events  which  set  foreij^n  j4"roups  in  motion  and  attracted 
I  hem  to  t)ur  >hores. 

A  stu<ly  is  made  of  the  major  lijroups  of  early  iniiiii^ranis. 
i  e.,  b'rench.  Irish.  German,  and  Scan<linavian,  to  learn  what 
l»rought  them  to  America  during  migration  periods,  how  their 
coming  affected  the  ])eoi)ling  jif  America,  and  why  they  became 
K'cali/ed  in  certain  areas  of  this  country.  The  fcdlowinj*"  topics 
outline  the  general  ])Ian  of  the  year's  work: 

IMMI<;k  ATIOX   AX!)   WICSTW  ARl )   J':X  I»A  N'SK  )X* 
I.     PREPARATION    FOR    EXPANSION 

(  (/  )        Till     t   n.\^  !  \l      I*'.  M  \ 

1.  Claim-  ni"  I'ngland.  I-'ranci-  and  .*^pain  in  America — 
S]»ain'^  jmwrr  decline^-  i'rancc  and  I'.ngland  l)ec<«me  rivals  in 
ilu*  new  WMild  (.  jnii.vt  for  liu"  I'lntiiK-nt  begins — France 
strengthens  her  li«)ld  on  llu*  c«)niiiu'ni. 

J.  X'irginiaiis  cr(»s>  tlir  mountain>  Christopher  (iist  ex- 
]dore>  the  <  dii<»  'Ihe  I'.ngrsh  warn  thr  i-'ri-nch — Washing^ton's 
jj.urney     Advantages  rind  di^adx  antagt"-  of  the  hVench. 

.^,  The  !^rvon  ^\'ar>  War  f'itt  ]»lans  for  luigland  a  win- 
ning campaign    -l\nglan<l   w  in>  the   west. 

4.  Why  tile  l-'ni^lisii  were  eonl<*nt  with  the  c<i;ist — M(.)re 
ruMi  come  to  the  coa>t  i)lain  i  Huguenots,  (iernians,  Scotch, 
iri.s!i)--The  colonies  need  more  land--Tiie  "long  hunters"  ex- 
pire the  interior-  linoiie  Tinds  Kentucky  -fVincipal  buffah) 
.-,:-d   Indian  trails  of  the  interior. 

•The    nuitiMiiil    ..i-.thiu.l    h.  u-    i.    ],r\ui.'    pul.li^lu.l    :.>    (.ii.n    ;.ii.l    C^m^Kiuy,    tiiidcr    the 
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II.    PERIOD    OF    WESTWARD    EXPANSION 

(/>)     Bkyom)  thk  Au.E(;ifANn:> 

1.  (Kentucky)  IJoonc  makes  the  Wilderness  Road — The 
jounding"  of  Roonesboroiigh — Westward  expansion  delayed  l)y 
the  Revolution — The  two  minor  migrations  during  the  Revolu- 
tion— Great  westward  expansion  after  1783 — Immigration  of 
English,  French,  and  Irish  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

2.  (Ohio)  The  states  give  up  their  western  land — Foun- 
dation of  the  Northwest  Territory— -Washington's  soldiers  make 
the  first  settlement — Growth  of  the  Ohio  River  towns — The 
Government  establishes  forts — The  Ohio  becomes  the  main 
highway  westward-  The  Spanish  interfere  with  Ohio  Valley 
trade — I^urchase  of  Louisiana — Lewis  and  C'lark  explore  the 
new  land. 

3.  Uniting  the  l\ast  and  the  West — Steamboat — National 
Road — Erie  Canal. 

4.  Filling  in  the  Ohio  Valley  states  — Westward  migration 
of  Americans — The  crest  of  Euro])ean  migration  -l\nglish,  Irish, 
Germans,  Scandinavians. 

((•)     Hky().m>  thk  Mi  SSI  SSI  I  pi 

L  The  fur  trade  opens  the  Great  West-  Work  of  the  big 
companies — John  |aci)b  Astor  and  the  trade  of  the  Northwest 
--The  fur  trade  collapses — JMuigrants  on  the  ( )regon  Trail. 

2.  Frontier  encounters  Spanish  claims  on  the  Southwest — 
Pike  goes  to  Santa  be — The  I'nited  .States  accpiires  Texas.  New- 
Mexico,  California. 

3.  Discovery  of  gold  in  Calili»rnia- -The  three  routes  to  the 
gold  fields — Rush  of  emigrants  over  these  routes — Coming  of 
C.)riental.s — California  gets  a  permanent  jxipulation. 

4.  Filling  in  the  (ireat  l^lains — Discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Rockies — Miners  settle  there  -Cattlemen  invade  the  Grent 
Plains — Homestead  laws  l)ring  in  permanent  settlers-  -l>inding 
the  scattered  iK)pulation  groups  together  by  overian<l  mail,  pniiy 
express,  and  transcontinental  railways  'Vhv  i>ublic  domain  as 
it  is  to-dav. 

3.  Industrial  centers  >liift  toward  the  wot-  l\ailroa<ls 
make  possible  the  si»ecializati(in  <»f  inthistry-  lUisinos  brings 
men   together  in    t<»wns    The   lt)wns   ni«»ve    near   the   >«airce   of 
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produclioTi— W'eslw  ard     shiitiiifT    of    business    and    tif    ccrv^' 
industries. 

The  subject  matter  here  uutbned  U»rnis  a  transitional  b<  *-) 
of  material  frnm  the  \Vurld  Expansion  idea  of  grade  five  to    '^"** 
luiropean    llistorv  (»f  i^rade   seven.      It  continues  the   storv      *'^ 
the  \vest\vard   trend  of  world  population  made  familiar  to  't.  ^^ 
child  in  his  studv  of  earlv   exi)loration  and  discoverv   in  gfrJ*  ^^ 
f've.     Its  treatnumt  of  the  causes  of  emigration  of  Old  Wof^-*" 
pfo])U'S  forms  an  introduction  t<»  the  study  of  Kuroj>ean  Ilisto^^ 
in  tirade  sc-vt-n.     ^bJrcnve^.  the  ><»cial  character  of  historv  ai"* 
of  its  rclalfd  subjects  makes  an  understanding  of  the  compos  ^^ 
tion  y^\   American  >«)ciety  a  desirable  i>reparation   for  tiie  wor*^ 
<•*'  the  upper  j^ra<les  in  civics  and  history. 

The   e«»ur-e    w  a>    nnt    MriiLrinally    ]danned    as    here    L»utlinetl  " 
It   \va^  I'lr-t   L^ixen  a-  an  i>ut-r<i\\  ill  i»f  the  topic  of  Transporta.^^ 
tion,    which    «»iue    i"«»rmed    the    center    of    the    vear's    wcirk.      \^ 
was  then  merely  a  hi>i«>ry  <ii*  westwartl  travel  in  America,  ten -^ 
t.''.tively  ])lainu"d  f<»r  e\i)erimentation.     'J'he  material  was  not  ii"* 
l»rinted    furm.   but    \\  a>    \\  nrked    out    with    the   use   i>f   reference 
bi»i»ks.    special    re]»«)rl^,    etc.      A-    the    children's    interest>    wercr 
ii(  te<l   l*r(»m    \ car   t<»    \  t-ar.   man\    nf    the    to])ics   oriijinallv    triecl 
were  nmitled,  >«inie   were   greatly   iNi>anded.  M»me   were  added- 
.\i   the  cl<»>«'  <»i   eai  h  cla--  <!!scn>>i«'n  a^  many  <»f  the  children's 
(|uesti<'n>   a^   C'luld    be    recallcl    were    rec«>rded.      These    records 
heli)ed   til  ^hape  ihc  plan  -ii   wmiK   i«ir  the  next  year.     'J'hus  tlie 
«  utbne   j^ra'biallx    .•i--uriM'i    i:^   pie-etii   i«'iitent.   the  teacher  fill- 
ii  J4"  in   \\hatr\fr  I'-p-c-   wire  iH\«--ar\    i<i  .Jj:i\e  t<»  the  whole  the 
\y  rni  ill"  a  c  iiiiinui 'U-   iiav:ai:N  e. 

When  ihe  leactiiiti-  ••;"  three  .-uc«  e-^-ive  j^rades  Upon  the 
.-nbiect  nialicr  ha-l  -li.ipcl  ilie  ]»lan  inl.i  xMnething  like  its 
]M"e^en1  I'-rn],  j-an-  <ii"  the  nialcilai  weic  written  by  the  teacher 
ami  ])r«p.'irc«l  b\  the  mIi-'i'I  in  tin-  li-nn  ..f  mimeographed  leaf- 
let-^.  rile  I'-pii  -  lir-i  ]'U!  in.!' I  -uili  iMim  were  those  on  which 
anihentic  a»i"Unt-  c-nM  !-r  •'•■nii'l  «inly  in  original  s<»urces. 
I  it  lie  "f  tin-  lii~l'-r\  in  i'l-l  i'-nrnaU.  nrw  ^])ai»ers,  diaries,  etc.. 
i'^  a\ailab]<-  !•'  chiMreii.  an-i  the  p<r>«'nal  character  of  such 
niat<-rial  .L:i\<-  it  an  "'.L^ani  .aii' iii  ditiunll  t'^r  iheir  use  as  refer- 
rnce  nialtfi".  I'l'-ni  -nch  -••tnce-  ]irinte«l  le--i»ns  were  j)repared, 
(■;i«  .tati'tn-    t'!<»ni    tlie   i.rijjinal    ]»eini,^   n-ed    w  lierever   ihev   added 
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cjlearness  and  reality.  From  time  to  time  more  of  the  material 
X*.  as  put  into  leaflet  form,  until  at  present  there  is  some  printed 
ip.atter  on  each  of  the  topics  here  outlined. 

As  the  work  progressed  the  children  accumulated  the  typed 
lessons  in  loose-leaf  notebooks.  The  advantages  of  such  a  plan 
are  many: 

1.  No  reading  is  done  on  a  topic  until  some  particular 
piece  of  information  is  needed. 

2.  The  leaflets  are  made  use  of  only  after  some  otherwise 
tinanswerable  questions  have  arisen.  The  reading  is,  therefore, 
always  purposeful. 

3.  The  child  cannot  use  the  textbook  as  a  substitute  for 
liis  own  thinking.  Wlu*n  a  topic  or  problem  comes  up  for  class 
<1iscussion  it  is  first  thought  through  with  the  aid  of  only 
such  resources  as  are  immediately  available  to  children,  previ- 
ous knowledge,  past  experience,  maps,  and  pictures.  Then  the 
leaflets  are  used  by  the  children  for  comparison,  and  for  addi- 
tional information.  iJiit  the  teacher  has  an  additional  puqxjse, 
to  leave  the  whole  in  nrj;ani/ed   form  in  the  child's  mind. 

The  following  stenographic  report  of  a  class  discussion 
illustrates  the  thought  given  a  problem  or  topic  before  the 
mimeographed  less^Mis  are  used : 

•      HISTORY  DfSCL'SSlOX 

At  a  previous  discussion  <>n  ICngland's  ac(iuisition  of  the 
West  the  class  was  speculating  as  to  what  the  l^iglish  would 
do  with  their  newlv  aociuired  lands.  Thev  were  then  told  that 
the  English  made  no  atlemi)t  to  use  ihem.  but  continued  to  live 
en  the  coast  for.  ten  years  after  they  had  driven  out  the  French. 
Jane's  '"That's  (piecr!  They'd  ]>een  wanting  the  lands  for  so 
long  I  should  think  tliey  w<»uld  have  rushed  right  in,"  brought 
up  the  following  discussion,  of  whicli  a  stenngra]>hic  report 
was  taken.  HISTORY  LESSON 

Teacher.    What  «|ni>tiun  <H(1  we  K'.ivr  lOr  <li>cu>-inn  tij-day? 

Victor.  Jaiu'S.  Ahcnt  uliy  tlu-  l\nj^lislj  C'lniii-His  did  luit  ^u  into  ilic 
wilderness  as  .soon  as  ilic  wm-  \\a>  itvcr. 

Teacher.     I-ot  iis  ^rc  if  we  ran  iliink  mit   tlu-  rcasi>ii. 

P.dijar.     They  were  >\\\\  at  raid  i.f  thr   Indians. 

Charlotte.  All  of  iIr-  Indians  had  hccn  on  the  IVcnch  side,  and  if  the 
English  ventured  into  the  wilderne^N  th«.:  Indians  wuuld  attack  tliem.  If  they 
waited  ten  years  the  In<lians  \\nul<l  form-t. 
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Ihirothy.  I  lliink  the  reason  they  did  not  go  west  wai>  that  tlic  Indiana 
wert'  aHicil  to  the  I'Vench.  The  Indians  did  not  ci>inc  to  the  peace  treaty,  and 
therefore  they  had  tlie  ripht  to  f\^\\i  on.  The  h'rench  made  the  peace  treaty  and 
could  not   lijiht  any   more. 

Tciuhcr.     Yes.  the  In(hans  thouglu  they  could  \i,o  on  fi^htinK:. 

Atnu  I  think  that  hecanse  tht-y  won  so  many  victories  in  India  and  Mun>|)c 
and  America.  i)rohahIy  lots  <»i'  jK'ople  Nta}e<l  over  there  and  not  so  many  came  t«» 
America. 

Tcdj'hcr.     iNies  ever>ho«l\   sie  Ann>  i«)inl? 

I't'fiuy.     I  don't. 

.liiH.  After  they  h;iri  won  so  man>  \iotories  all  over  the  w<»;"ld,  the  Knvili.-sh 
IK'ople  wouM  not  Want  to  alwa>  s  come  to  .-Xmerica;  they  would  j»o  to  France 
and  to  India.  Sot  sn  majiy  inople  would  c»)me  to  America  to  explore  the  I'Vench 
territciry. 

Truchi'r.  Ve>.  Ann  is  right.  We  foun<l  ye.'^te^lay  that  the  Kirglish  had 
exteiuled  their  ti'rritor\.  '1  hev  had  gone  to  India  and  to  Australia  and  to  New 
Zealand,  and  the  I'.nglisli  people  had  son:e  place  else  to  go  iR'sides  America. 
Were  tl.ere  ;iny  other  viason>  why  tliex  clung  to  the  coast  in  America?  There 
must  have  heen.  or  tliex   would  ha>e  ruslied  away,  as  Jane  suggested  yesterday. 

Jinii  I  .  They  had  >igned  a  jK'ace  treaty.  They  coidd  not  fight  any  more. 
Perhajis  tliey  wanted  to  fuiisli  their  industries  ami  make  them  larger,  and  may- 
be when  the\  were  all  ready  and  liatl  food  and  wagons  made  and  things  like 
that,  thcN   wonl<l  go  into  tlie  land  thev   had  just  won. 

Miiurirr.  They  had  heen  fighting  S(»  long  they  vsere  nearly  exhausted. 
They  had  sutYered  >o  much  (hiring  all  those  years.  an<l  at  last  they  had  w<»n, 
and  they  didn't  want  to  move  right  awa} . 

ririfinia.  \'v>,  the  h'.nglish  c()lnnists  were  exliausted  because  they  had  been 
fighting  .so  nian\  \ear«i  and  were  jr>t  .\t  the  last  end  of  the  war,  and  the  Indians 
ha<l  not  C'.me  into  the  treaty  and  tliey  wtre  not  sure  whether  they  would  fight 
them  or  ))v  at  \k",:cl'  with  tlieni  ami  the>  tliought  they  would  wait  until  the}-  were 
better  fitted  to  fmlit. 

iiionic.  I  >liould  think  that  if  they  went  out  into  the  wilderness  it  would 
take  them  a  long  time  to  raise  croj  s ;  it  might  take  them  some  years. 

'Iriti  lur.  V«s.  tliey  liad  the  same  reasons  that  we  would  have  today  for 
not  wanting  tn  li\e  in  the  wiMetiios.     What  are  some  of  them? 

J(tnr.  It  \va>  iiNualiy  danij)  tliere.  We  know  that  there  were  swamps  in 
some  i>lac(  ^.  and  {hv\   ronld  not  live  there  because  they  would  all  l>e  sick. 

7'«'(/i  lirr.  ^'e^.  that  is  ri.i;ht.  '1  he  forest^  were  so  dense  in  those  days  that 
the  sun's  r.i>  s  did  imt  pviietrate.  When  the  ♦rees  were  cut  away  the  damp  earth 
was  vxiinsnl  ti'  iiie  Sim  >nddenl.\ .     'I  hat  cans<'d  a  gocKl  deal  of  illness. 

.llitr.  1 1"  tliey  were  in  the  wildt-mess.  im  food  could  get  to  them.  There 
wnnlil  lie  111.  \\.i\  of  getting  it  iiiitJ  they  could  clear  the  ground  and  rai.se  crop.s. 

.l^;/Kz;;.      And  i:    tlie  liuliaiis  atlaeked  ihein  they   would  not  get  help. 

7i(7(//i/.      1    have   ill    ipjinl   atiiitlur   re.i.son.      How   did   the    Kng^ith  king 
feel  al  "lit  this ; 

c  luirl,it!i\    '1  1m-  hiiiiili-ii  !Jiig  w.is  afraiil  if  lliey  got  so  far  away  he  couid 
lilt  h:.nd!e  them. 
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Frank,  He  wanted  tlicm  to  buy  all  their  food  from  England  and  send 
cveo'thing  they  raised  there.  And  if  they  went  into  the  wilderness  thty  might 
choose  .mother  governor  and  he  would  not  be  their  ruler. 

Maurice.  I  think 'another  reason  is  that  the  Knglish  king  at  that  time 
was  much  again>t  Catholics :  lie  wanted  people  only  to  worship  in  the  Knglish 
church,  and  that  is  why  >o  many  people  left  England  and  came  over  here. 
The  linglish  king  was  ratlier  imiK-ralive  alK>ut  religion.  He  was  afraid  they 
'WOiild  go  out  there  an<l  worship  as  they  pleased,  and  that  he  wouhl  not  be  able 
to  control  them  so  far  away. 

Teacher.  Have  we  had  any  evidence  hefure  this  that  he  did  not  want  his 
people  to  go  west? 

Children.    Ves. 

frank.  He  didn't  send  liis  armies  over  at  fir^t  because  lie  wasn't  sure 
he  wanted  the  West. 

J'ictor.  Don't  y(«i  think  that  one  reason  the  colonists  didn't  go  west  was 
because  they  could  not  raise  crops  at  first  and  they  would  have  to  live  on  game, 
and  the  game  soon  went  away? 

Teacher.  Ves,  there  was  ah\ays  fear  that  the  new  region  might  not  sup- 
port them.  And  there  is  something  else.  You  know  your  parents  would  not 
want  to  move  to  a  place  where  there  were  no  scIkkjIs  fi>r  you  to  attend.  Many 
people  thought  that  they  must  stay  near  the  settlements  where  there  were  schools 
for  their  children.  Hut  the  colonists  would  liave  gone  west  anyway  if  there  had 
not  been  other  reasons.  Turn  to  page  8  of  \our  geographies,  aiul  see  if  there 
is  anything  along  tlie  eastern  coast  that  would  make  people  want  to  live  there. 

John.  .Ships  could  reach  there,  and  if  tliey  were  in  the  wilderness  the 
sliips  from  l''nglan<l  couM  not  reacli  them. 

Teacher,  if  \ou  ha<l  lived  here  (pointing  to  Kngland  and  America  on  wall 
map),  could  you  think  of  any  reas«»ii  why  you  would  prefer  to  live  here  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  rather  than  nut  liere  in  the  \\ilderness: 

Narcissa.  They  were  so  much  iieart-r  lo  the  mother  cnnntry,  that  if  any- 
thing should  happen  that  they  wculd  get  iiil«»  war  with  I'raiice  or  any  other 
European  country,  they  couM  gi*t  lo  lliein  <|uickl\.  Ii  they  were  on  tlie  other 
side  of  the  mountains  ilu\   would  In-  cut  otY  from  h«.»nR". 

Mariana.  Also  the  colonisi>  were  thinking  of  Spain  ilun  ton.  Spain 
owned  west  of  the  .\Iissi>sip])i  Ri\er.  And  if  tlie  .*^pani>li  got  up  enonjrli  force 
they  could  come  across  tlie  .MiN'^issippi  and  tight  ilie  Entilislj  c«»]onisis  and  the 
mother  country  could  not  get  at  them. 

Teacher.    How  many  tinus  liad  J\nj.'laiid  <lefeated  Spain  up  to  this  time? 

I'irijinia.  Twice.  ( >ncc  at  the  time  of  the  Spanisli  Armada  and  this  time 
when  she  came  in  to  help  Frimct.-.  So  I  don't  believe  the  l\nglish  colonists  were 
thinking  afx>ut  Spain. 

Jane  A'.  The  KiigliNh  were  good  on  the  sea.  an<l  they  Ciiiitrolled  the 
coast.  In  case  any  other  nation  came  to  this  country,  they  would  have  to  come 
to  the  coast  or  up  tlie  St.  Lawrence.     Then  the  luiglish  could  keep  them  out. 

GeorifC.  And  they  a]s<»  had  the  l)est  lishing  grounds  here  around  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  alxiut  Htiston.  and  they  wanted  lo  stay  near 
them. 
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TriuJwr.  W'liat  t'I>c  did  tlu-so  jKoplc  dciKiid  iii)*ni  l>csidos  lishin^jr  Then 
must  liavc  hwn  soim'lliinjr  very  w<»rlh  while  to  hold  the  people  there  ii»r  such 
u  loll);  time.  Doesn't  your  iiuip  suvij^est  anything:  else  to  you?  Here  are  rivcr.N 
flowin^r  <lo\vn  to  the  Atlantic.  J)«)  yrai  see  tliat  lonj;  line?  i^Thv  fall  line.) 
What  does  it  sujif^est? 

JiiUiiir.     All  the  rivers  have  water  falls. 

Triiclicr.    ()\  wliat  use  are  tliey  r 

Prtrr.     TIk-v   furnisli  water  |>)wer  fur  inilN. 

Trurlhr.  Wliat  utlu-r  use  is  tliere  fnr  rivers  flnwinj?  from  mountains  dnwn 
to  the  oc;-an  ? 

.hiiy.     Tluy  cmuM  cut  <lnwn  trees  and  juit  the  lo^s  in  the  river  and  tlnat 
them  down. 

Tctuhrr.     ( Sketehini:  diajirani.)     They  cut  tlie  trees  here  iuid  ll'Kit  tlien^h^ 
until  the\  rnnie  to  the  falN  in  llie  river.  Then  what  hapi)ensr 

./my.  Oil.  1  see,  they  liave  tlie  mills  here  ami  cut  them  up  int«j  lunilxT  _^ 
and  then  the  hnnher  cnuld  float  down  the  river  to  the  coast. 

'Jrniht'r.     What    wunld  it  he  n>ed    fnr  there? 

ihihirru.     Ijuuses.  ships. 

J'rtrr.     Th<y  needed  sliips  a^  nuKJi  .i^^  lne>   needed  houses. 

Ti'dilwr.  If  \un  lonk  up  here  where  the  e(>astal  plain  is  very  narrow  \om^  i 
will  see  that  nian\  of  the  rivers  tluwinv;  from  tlie  ii])land  to  the  plain  have  thes^t.^ 
falls.  '!  hat  made  sliip  huild'im  an  ea^y  industry  to  begin.  Now  look  at  tli  ^s^* 
map  «ui  piijie  1.^  (a  pnxhict  inai»)  and  see  if  it  su.uj^ests  anything?  else  t«)  ytni. 

liruiuui.  i'lux  ha<l  so  map\  ditierent  thinjj^s  that  they  could  ship  t-«  * 
F.uruiK'  frnni  tlM-re  that  they  liked  t«i  live  un  tlie  coast.  (Reading:)  "Iron  an  «  I 
steel  an<l  cntli»n  aiul  j;raiti>  and  leather  n(Kids." 

liddor.     in  in  and  steel  tluv  did  nut  have  in  tlie  earlv  davs,  did  thov? 

I'ctt'iy.     Didn't  tlie\   ]ia\e  ir«»n  in  the  ver>  earliest  daxs?     We  learned  last 
year  that  thi-n-  was  M)nu-  in  in  in  tl'c-  cnastal  plain. 

'I\\iihi'r,  There  was  in  mi  ah-nii  tlie  cnast.  hut  it  was  not  a  very  rikW 
(|uality.  Srleet  from  ilu-  ii.;n:f^  dii  M»nr  map  just  the  products  which  the 
culmiists  must  Iiavc  had. 

(  hihhrn.      i'i^h.  hini])er.  hiiies.  wnul. 

.  i7.V''.      Thiti-  nnisl  have  heen   I'nrs  ii»i.. 

I'l'iuhrr.  \  i>.  ^^lll  >u-  the>  I'.ad  many  things  to  depend  uiKm  at  home 
and  tliey  did  not  wish  In  v\-^\.  .i  new   and  uncertain  part  of  the  c«»unlry. 

luhi,:'-.  Thne  arr  n  any  ;:.  dfl  liarlmrs  nn  thi>  map  ttM»,  s«»  they  could  send 
things  ,twa>    •■a*»il> . 

I\\\,lur.  1  think  we  I'.avr  answcvfd  the  (|nesii(in  as  well  as  wc  can  from 
the  ini'iiinatinn  wt  n^w  lia\e.  Thrst-  typed  shrets  contains  some  additional 
na^Mtis  \\\\\  till'  |-.nL;h'»!i  ^l^^•<|  \\w  Li'a>t.  •  A-  wiu  read  \ou  may  numfx'r  in  the 
niari:in  all  m"  the  rt-a-iins  that  w  c  dicl  ti«»t  think  «»f  in  class  today. 

It  \v;is  .s.»uii  foiiinl  thru  the  ninoiini  of  detail  pcj.s.^ible  in  the 
tdaii,  i.e..  the  e\i»aii.si\e  trealiiient  of  a  special  field,  stimulates 
ihildreii  tn  <1<>  imieli  related  readiiii^.  Thus  there  came  a  need 
for  ^tiniethini^  nu»re  than  the  printed  lesson  sheets.     The  reading 
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l.il 


^helvl■=;  ill  tlie  Kia''"'  ''"""  nuw  omtain  many  !>u<>k>  .Icalinj,'  with 
a  wide  ra!it;f  nf  rchiU-d  iiKiUTial.  'I'lu-^o  li..nks  ut-rc  sui.plicd  bv 
the  ^~^:ll.•..l  library  and  )m  llif  mulluTS  nf  Krade  v-hil<]rni.  niR-  huuk 
.ftlK.-lea.-luTM'li..kt  having' I. ci-ii  |.ri.-<entc<l  t..  ilu- yradc  l>y  eacli 
;ni)ther.  Twu  intiu'Is  [«t  wirk  arc  di-vntcl  i.i  hi-i-  >ili'iir  rcailiiifj. 
aiui  tlic-  iliil.tifii  arc  lll■i^  ilf.trf'l  U-  use  [he  li....k^  at  any  im-  iiio- 
incnl  during  I  lie  -ilinnl  <\:i\ .  ur  t<i  witlnlraw  llu-iii  l.ir  rvenins  use. 
In  this  wav  the  eliildien  jnqiiire  a  fuii.l  ..f  in'',.niKiti..ti  that  cati 
be    .Irawn    ni>nn    to    miUc    da^.    i)n.l.l.-iiis.    to    -iiiM-li-nu-nt    cla^s 

iiittriirises.  \'u]n\--  who  ijrepaied  the  Mnniin':  I'.xereise  that 
ajujcars  later  "u  liad  sinh  hdii  as  "Jaek  can  liiid  a  |iiclure  uf 
l!.Mmesh<.rnnj;h  in  Thwaite's  Ihmi.l  n.-nii," :  -Kn^Ai  can  lin<l  a  j,'..nd 
(k-scription  -i  the  Wildcrno^  Ki-ad  in  lhinl>ar->  Hislr.ry  of  Trozrir 
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i)iii_jfil>  lull-  ^'i\(ii  i]lii>ti;iic  ihc  o..-ii|i(.-nini.n  ,.i  ^pi-i-ial  ■li'|^'ir!iiit:ii. 
iiiid  iiidrr.-iii-  ihc  H\m  lyiir-  <.|  ^\ mk  tliat  riri,-i> :  1.  'I'hat  iir..]i.,-fii 
).>■  tin-  irnduT.  ),ut  >M  vit.-iHy  o.niu->-ti-il  willi  tlie  ihil-lR-n's  intiTi-.-r- 
tliat  tllf  iJiiqiiiM'  liCMiili-.  lln'ir  .umi.  iilniiy  sclf-ai'tuatcti  hits  of  wi.rl; 
iK'iiij;  catri.-.l  i.u  In-  iii.livi.liials  as  ilirir  (■nini-il.mi<.ns  to  tin.-  wli-.k-; 
ail'!.  -'.  ■\h■\^  iiilCai."!  ly  i-vlivi-liial-  ..r  -r^^v.y-.  aivl  .-am.-.l  ..;;, 
Willi  111,-  a-:-iaiiii'  -I"  a  lia.Iirr. 

PROJECT  OF  TYPE  1 
Tlic-  l.iiiMin.^   ..I    iii<-  oul.iii   wa-;   -iii^';;i-^i<-.l   liv   ilii.-   ti-aduT  of 
iiiatmal  itaiiiin;;.     A>  iln'  Imys  worki-il.  many  pnssiliilitit-s  suggested 
ttiriii>.'lvr-,    an.l    tli.'v     plaiiiH'.!    ill.'    luiiMvaiik'    rtar    wall    ami    tlic 
fni-iiiiinv. 


ai  ihc  ,1,,,,.  ,,,■  ,i|^,  ,,.|i,„,]  i,.|-,,i,  'I'Jiv  same  ■^nnip  of  Imys  completed 
'!  'li''  lU'M  tail,  liiiililiii^  liic  itiLiiiiivy  liifjlitT,  ]mtting  <iii  tin-  (l<i,.r, 
inakinj;  ;,  i;„|,i,,,.  ,,,  ||,,.  ,,„j,,  j,,,,!  niiistni.-liii.L;  a.l.litt..iial  pk-rps  ..f 
luniinin-. 
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PROJECT  OF  TYPE  2 
I.  N'c.l  11.  ua-;  curii.iis  ahniit  himU'iV  inolliods  of  ptt-scTving- 
iikI  taniiiiitj  hiiles.  'i'lic  art  tc:i<.-luT  off<-n-<l  t.>  help  liml  mit  liow  it 
vas  ildiie.  Tliey  foiiiiil  soiin:  lilcratiiro  nil  tlic  siihject  and  Iw^'aii 
■xiKTiiiientiiif,'  witii  r.il.liit  skins.  Otlu-r  cliilrlrvii  IjccaiiK-  intvirsteil, 
likI  a  groii]!  of  thctn  (aiiiicil  ^kitis.  and  aKn  nia.le  k-atluT.     'J'lu-  l«>_v 


in  tlie  dei.T-sl;ii 
were  makiiijj  fi 
intciidccl  tfi  shiii 


,    |.,<,,1    l,y 
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II.  Tlif  uvMn-  -i'  111,-  llai  l".al  «  a-  .-Ui;y<.-~H-<1  l.y  Jt.hii  N 
All  ih.'  ]'■^~  u:  liir  -v.oU-  .^i-u]'  h.l),,-^  ].r.'|.aR-  ihe  liinlierv 
Tin.-.-  1..,v-\>ii.,  unv  ,--|u.ialK    iiiK  r.  ~|<M  wurkt'd  with  |,.lin  .m 

tlK>   r,,ii.lnii;i..n    ..f    III.'    I.Mid. 

M.-iiiy  i>|.r.  Ml  tla\  l...,ii-  vvi-c  .liMii-M'.!  witli  the  U-:icluT  of 
|.i:uui;il  irriiiiih-  l..i,.iv  ilu-  l,>u-  cKi,i;iiiiir,l  wliuli  >li..iil<l  scnv  li- 
re i.iihI.I,      riir  r|,-i-ii  litialK   >linM-.i  Mil-.  iiMin  a  >kctdi  l-iiml  hi  a-i 

mM   i,.HViial.      .l..tlMr-    ',.(,y„.T  ,;,    \..^!h   .Iwrrici      ISih.    ( 

X..t  all  Ml  Ihr  |,ni>il  iniliaiol  w.  .,1  i~  mauual.  |.lf:i>  ami  vmn- 
Iimu-  i'O  a-iMii:Ul\  Inirl  iN]iri---iMii  in  -Imi  \  nr  |>iii'in.  A  nnniliiT  "1 
i:v,-,  iiii;i-iiialivr  Ml-  ..f  wriiiii-  liasr  li.rii  .  MiitHliuMl  tu  tlio  varini- 
>\slh  (,ra.l.-  .L:r.>iii.>  In  .-hiMivii  Miimilat«-I  hy  s^-iw  ]x'\ut  oi  imeri'.-^l 

K'l.nHlno-.l 'a-  i.ri';;iiiallv  wriitvn.  k\c.-]A    U.v  a    irw  crmrs  <.f   lorm 
whkU  111.-  writ.-rs  iia-l  .■,.im-l<Hl  ..ii  tin-  Inial  .Irati, 
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MY  LIFE  AS  A  HUNTER 

The  first  .Il-vcii  yri.rs  of  tny  !iio  I  siiciil  with  my  uthcr.  nuilhcr. 
>rotlier  and  sisitT.  Wc  Hvrd  in  a  siriall  1<>k  i-'>hiii  in  which  I  was  lioni. 
:t  wan  Kituat(-<1  in  the  wilili-riK'ss  hclwi'cit  the  Illinois  an<i  iht-  Wabash 
livers.  My  hrolhcr  ;in.l  sisliT  uitc  honi  in  )'r;inct-  ..iid  wcri'  i-cnstHntly 
alkin^  al».nt  rlfar  nlil  hran.-t-  anil  Ihiir  s;av  hti-  ihiTc.  'riicy  teased  inc 
>«auRc  I  hail  not  i-iijoyi'd  the  »:ay  and  .-asy  liie.  hnl  fathiT  said  that  I 
van  a  lucky  lioy  to  he  Imrn  ii)  Arni-rira.  ;iiid  (hat  the  rea>'>ii  lliat  I  was 
IS  stronK  as  l...ms.  wllo  was  sixteen,  was  heeaiiM'  ol  the  ..lit-ii..i.>r  life 
had  led. 

Mother  had  a  >nia11  Rardeii  in  Lack  ..f  »iir  eahin  in  which  she  raised 

lehs  such  as  heaver.  ..tier,  I'c.x.  nir.ik.  w.df.  hear,  ami  rahhii.  lie  aUo  h'ld 
)uck-skin  out  <>t  wliieh   lie  inaili'  lei;!jiii«-.  and  jaikeU  fur  n-., 

lUlitiiiK.  Irai'l'iiiir  ;iiid  iradiiiH.  J  scinn  heiame  ].erieelly  iiir|e]ieiiiUnt  and 
Aaiidereil  al.'iiK  the  i"nri-;ls  ai  will.  Thai  was  len  years  nn^:  Many 
;hai)ges  have  lonie  into  inir  lives  .•■iiii-e  then.  My  Urnilier  liiis  joiiie.l 
:he  army  at  Kaska.-kia.  my  -isler  ha.-  married  a  yi.nn.u  Cai'iain  al  (Jiieliee, 
Mil  I  am  still  a  hnnler.  'riic  Kanie  is  very  identifnl  and  my  Cannes  are 
ladcti  with  ftirs  mid  skills  wliieh.  with  the  hehi  of  I'iKhtink'  Hear,  wliu  is 
lyouHK  Indian.  I  <.c>.a>Lnnally  take  lo  Furt  Kaskaskia  t..  sell.  Onte  when 
(  came   in   fnll  view  of   the  fort.    [   found   llu-  cannon   up.  and   all   around 
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T  was  very  much  aslDiiislicd  for  I  liad  heard  nothing  of  the  trouble  with 
the  I''iifih"sh  colonists.  1  expected  to  be  drafted,  but  to  m>'  surprise  I 
heard  that  most  of  the  sohliers  would  be  sent  from  France  and  the 
backwoodsmen  cmild  ji^o  on  Iiunting. 

After  a  short  time.  1  a^ain  returned  to  Ka>kaskia,  and  when  I 
arrived  I  foniid  the  men  very  li^ht  hearted,  for  (jcneral  Rraddock,  with 
one  thousand  l^>rilisli  soldiers,  liad  been  defeated.  "If  France  can  do 
tliat,"  they  j*ai(l.   **>he  can   surely  win   the  war." 

.\   rrport    of   f^e^h   huniim;  lirtunuN   nt)W    took    me  awaj'   to   the  far 
Xorthwesi.   so   it   was   many   m«.)nt]is   before    I    saw   Kaskaskia   a^ain.     At 
the  end  of  tlie  season,  with  my  canoes  ladLii  witli  furs  and  dried  meats, 
1    float e<l    (l<iwn    toward    Kaskaskia.      It    was    liard    work    to    guide    the 
canoes,  for  there  were  tivi'  of  them,  all  laden  with  the  success  of  my  hunt. 
What  was  my  <lismay   when  my  tir>t   iilimi)sc  «>f  the  old  fort  showed  the 
British    iLiy.      I    looked   an\ion>ly   ab«nit   tlie   fort    for  a    friendly   face  and 
when    I   was   jn^t  ahoni   to  >;ive  up.   I   saw  the  familiar  face  and  buckskin 
clad  fiKurt'  «'f  my  friend.  iManrois   La   C'our.     We  wandered  about  till  we 
fotmd  a  >hai]y  sp«.t,  aii'.l  iheri-  he  explained  to  nie  what  had  occurred  during 
my  l<Mi)^  absciKf.     'Vhv  ICnvili^li  ha<l  captured  our  two  best  forts,  Montreal 
an<i    (Juebrc.   and   had   w(mi    tlu'   war.      He   spoke   of   the   insolence   of  the 
British    xdijiers    \vln»   wne    now    slaliont-d    at   the    fort,    and   of   the   great 
fur  trade  tli.il  was  now  L'f»:n.Lr  to   l-'n^land  in«itead  of  France.     That  made 
me   woncKr   iliat    ii'   evt-ry   lime    1    brotij^hl    in    furs   I   would   encounter  the 
ins(»lent    MnLdi^h   sol«Ii<r.-.      1    ktuw    ih.it    the   only   way   to  avoid  this  \va> 
cither  to  j^o  lo  I'raiire.  or  to  !«)-('  m\>elf  in  the  wilderness  where  I  woukl 
not  ha\('  to  sri'  tlie   iMted    r>riti.-h.     'I'lic   ihoimht   (»l   leaving  my  idcasant 
.ind   e.\<itin!^   lii'e,    I    i  ould   not    Ixar.   >•>    1    thially  iz»)t   all   the  things  that  I 
net-dcd,  aii<l    -t;irt«Ml    ti»  K'>  f'H'   into   tlu-   wrsteni   wihlerness,   where   I   hope 
t«i  --peMfl  the  ri>t  of  my  life. 


Xarcissa  S. 


THE  LAND   OF  THE  SUNSET 


Mown   ihi-   loim   'r^Yiiv  aisles  (.»f   the   I'orcst, 
<  )v«'r  i.:ra->\    jdaiii  an»l  inar-hy  hollow, 
I'ar   away    ov«t    the    l>lu<-    distant    hills, 
Stretehini;    on    toward    the    land    of   the    sunset, 
A    lonr   lir,nt«T  I'lela**!   ^.i>^   pathh'>s   way. 

rirginiti  McG. 

PIONEER'S  ADVENTURES 

licyond  the  .Mlc.irhanirs 
W'luTt:   many   a    man    had    faili-d 
To  find  the  i^ri-at  unknown 
1   lonj^ed  to  wander  f«)rth. 
So  I   ventnre<l  toward  them. 
Tramping  wearily  over  the  mountains, 
Searching  through  the  primeval  forests, 
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Wadinp:  tliroiij^li  the  niorry  streams. 

Plentiful  was  the  game  in  the  forest, 

Plentiful  were  the  fish  in  the  stream. 

And  many  the  fowl  in  the  air. 

'I'hen  I  souj^ht  myself  a  site 

To  ])uil(l  me  a  shelter. 

I  came  upon  a  little  upraised  land 

With  trees  ^rown  thickly  upon  it. 

I  at  once  set  to  work 

To  clear  a  little  opening 

And  with  the  Ioks  I  cut 

I  erected  a  little  shelter, 

And  thus   1   found  my  longed  for  land. 

John   M. 


^1^ 


riTK  MORXJXG  KXKUriSK 

Another  natural  outcome  of  the  sul»ject  matter  is  the  mornint,^ 
cercisc.  The  stenographic  report  here  j^iven  shows  how  the  rcad- 
ig;  art,  oral  com|H)sition,  and  history  can  he  utilized  in  cooperative 
KTial  effort. 

Not  every  child  in  the  grade  took  ])art  in  the  exercise,  hut  all 
rlp>ed  plan  it,  and  each  contril)iited  an  illustration  for  use  in  making 
iC  story  interesting  to  others.  The  pictures,  here  greatly  re(hicc(K 
ere  about  24"  x  30",  large  enough  to  he  seen  fn)m  any  part  of  the 
hool  auditorium. 

The  following  Ijooks  on  the  gra<le  reading  shelf  were  ii.sed  for 
fcrence;  and  the  children  who  had  read  them  aided  the  jnipils 
ho  were  preparing  the  exercise. 

Daniel  Hoone   Lucile  Gulliver. 

Daniel  Iio<»ne   R.  G.  Thwaite. 

Boone  and  The  Wilderness   Road I»ruce. 

Pioneers  of  America   Hlaixlell  and  liall. 

American  I  fero  Stiu-ies   Tappan. 

DANIEL   BOONE   AND   THE   WILDERNESS    ROAD 

In  early  eojoniiil   days  all  (>i  the  land  in   Xnrtli   Anu-rira  —  that   is. 

5st  of  it  —  was  owned  l)y  two  nations.  I'jii^land  and   I'Vance.     Knvjland 

iimcd,  or  ratlu-r  ha«l  stttU'd,  only  the  narr(»w  strij*  al(»ni^'  the  c<.ia>t  east 

the   Alle^hanies.    while    l-'ramr    had    all    of    the    re^i'in    draine<l    !)y    !lie 

•cat  Lakes  ami  tlu-  Mississippi  Iviver. 
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A.s  more  i»i-t)i)lc  caim-  to  the  l''nj^li>li  SL'ttleimMii.s.  tliey  l>egan  tn  ncc<A- 
ninro  land,  and  at  last,  after  a  ^riat  war.  tlie   French  were  driven  out  o* 
iho  interior.     Hut   not  all  of  the   British  generals  who  foiij^ht  ajj^ainst  ihc^ 
I'Vencli    were    victorious.       ( )ne    (A    the    unsuccessful    ones    was    (ienera*. 
Braddock.   wlu>   led   an   army   ag«iin».t    tlie    l-'rench    fort    where    Pittshurtrl». 
now  stands. 

The  ."-outhern  c«d»)nic^  did  iM.t  take  nuich  part  in  the  war,  l)ecau>o  the 
I'Vench  and  Indians  were  '^o  far  from  their  borders,  hut  North  Carolina 
^ent  two  hundred  volunteers  to  join  (General  Braddock's  army.  They  went 
]>y  forced  marches  all  the  way  to  Cinnherlatnl  on  the  Potomac  River. 
V.  here  Bra<ldovk  was  preparing  for  his  expedition.  When  one  of  these 
men"  enli>le<l,  lie  was  asked  what  he  could  do.  He  said  that  he  could 
hunt.  farm,  tr.ip:  that  lie  knew  a  little  of  Indian  ways;  and  that  he 
had  .some  experience  as  a  blacksmith.  liraddock.  who  was  taking  a 
wagon  train  into  the  wilderness,  was  glad  to  i)Ut  him  to  work  as  a 
hlacksmitli.  l)nt  if  he  had  known  who  this  man  was.  he  probably  would 
have  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  the  army.  lie  was  Daniel  Boone,  the 
famous   scout    and    l)ackwoodsnian. 

But  it  was  nf»t  <«>  l)ad  f«)r  rxmne.  after  all.  that  he  wa^  kept  at  the 
rear  repairing  wagons.  f«)r  lure  he  met  Jolm  h'inley,  a  hunter  and  trapper 
who  hiid  been  to  Kentucky.  b'inley  told  Boone  all  about  that  region. 
an<l  alst)  told  him  the  best  route  to  reach  there.  This  picture  show< 
Boone  and  b'iidey  walking  behind  Braddock's  men.  (He  pointed  out  a 
man    in   a    red    unitorm)     Tliis   is   a    r»ritisb    scddier. 

r.dzvin  R. 

.\t  tlie  closo  I  if  the  h'rench  .md  hnlitin  wars.  Paniel  Boone  went  hark 
to  hi^  home  on  the  ^'adkin  Ki\er.  in  X(»rtli  Carolina.  Here  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  liis  little  son  James  was  born.  J'liey  lived  in  a  very  primitive 
cabin   made  of  logs. 

Daniil  Imh.iu'  bad  f«»nr  ocrnpati<ins.  The  tit -t  one.  and  the  cuie  he 
liked  nm-sl  of  all.  \\a^  bunting.  The  ^ec»)nd  was  farming,  the  thir<l  was 
being  a  black^niiib.  lie  ci)uld  work  a*^  a  blacksniith  better  than  his 
iH'igbbors.  anil  tbe\  brought  ibeir  wtjrk  to  him  and  he  did  it.  His  fourth 
occupation  was  tiiis:  b'xcry  year  a  big  wagon  train  went  down  to  the 
coast  cities  an<l  c.inu-  back  with  such  implements  and  supi)lies  as  could 
n«»t   be  bad  in   the  wildernrN>.      r)aniel    l>oone  always   went   with  this. 

lie  Used  to  t:ike  bis  littK-  -on  Janu-s  with  bim  on  his  hunts  and 
exploring  trips,  partly  for  <  iMnpanionsbii>.  but  mostly  for  his  son's 
tducation.  One  time.  .ilibouKb  they  di<l  not  know  it.  they  i>enetrated  to 
the  eastern  i)art  of  Kentucky.  riure  a  blizzard  stopped  iheni,  and  thcv 
had  to  return.  This  is  a  picture  of  hanicl  lioone  coming  home  after  he 
had  been  on  a   bunt,      litre  i-   bis  little  -^on.  pkiyinii   with   the  dog. 

The  utensils  of  the  house  were  \(ry  crude  and  primitive.  I'here  was 
a  large  kettle  for  cooking,  and  nearls  all  the  dishes  were  of  wood.  Boone 
:il\\a\s  Used  bi-.  bunting  knife,  and  br  desi)ised  the  crockery  ware  which 
wa--    just    then    making    its    wa>     intt)    the    v.illey.    a>    be    thought    it    waf 


Thj.:  .foi-ksr  IN   Hrsiokv  \.V.' 

l.ur|».^,-  .,.  ihilliiiw  ,-i  kiiilV.  Al  ih,'  ii.rlluT  iii-l  ol 
hrriilK-.'.  into  »hkU  ".■ill  In^s  from  f,\r  U>  six  {,■<-( 
II  ninlcMiiM  ii  mil  tli;.i  wii.  uiv.n  In  Nr.irv  Ami  Kcri- 
Ld'\mu  fiiix.  She  v.:>s  ;i  iiir.v  .,i  D.iiii.l  r...,m.'.  ami 
amiK:  !..■  iiiii-l  li.ivi^  iim-.|  ii.  |i  ,;imc  ;ill  llu-  lv;iv 
.    ,iiHr;iv.-.t,    ;iii<1    il    U;.<    llii-    -l;iiii|.    ..l    llu'    lirm    lli^d 


•«*.. 

1..  i:,k,-  iu<>  ,-,,[tU- 
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or  scvciily  niik->  away  fr(nii  liomc,  l)ecause  tlicro  was  no  free  pasture 
near  tin-  sculenu-nt.  All  these  thiiij?s  made  Daniel  Boone  dissatisfied, 
and  he  wanted  to  j^o  to  the  heautiiiil  land  hey(»nd  the  nionniains.  This  is 
a  picture  <)t   Daniel  Boone  taking  the  sheep  t«.>  the  mountains  for  pasture. 

Ruth  X. 

(Jnc  (lay.  as  IJuone  was  working  in  his  i^arden  (tor  he  eould  seldom 
liunt  now.  for  tlie  K«iiii<-'  had  heen  driven  hack  into  the  interior),  he  looked 
up  from  his  work  and  saw  a  pe<ldKr's  wa.yoii  drive  up  to  his  door.  He 
went  to  >ei'  who  it  v.M'^.  .iml  was  surprised  to  see  his  friend  John  Fink-y, 
whom  he  first  met  in  J'raddock's  army  and  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
eleven  xcars.  iMnUy  wa^  J^ootu's  ^ucst  all  winter,  and  Daniel  and  his 
son  were  la^rcr  liNttntrs  id  hi>  stories  of  tlie  land  heyonrl  the  mountains 
'Ihis  inspired  no(»ne  t(»  j^t)  into  Kentucky,  so  when  si>ring  eamc  Finlcy 
an<l  r>o(»nc.  ;in(l  i'.i.ont's  hrtitlur  in  l.iw.  John  Stewart,  ^ot  ready  to  p^n  on 
a  huntiui^  trip.  'Jlu>  took  with  tlu-m  three  wood-cutters  and  cami»- 
niakcr>.  I\ach  wore  a  deerskin  suit,  witli  a  helt  which  contained  a  hunting 
knife,  a  powder  httrn.  a  pouch  ot*  l)ullets.  and  a  wallet  oi  parched  corn. 
Ihey  carried  Ioul;  ritle^.  riu-y  expected  to  stay  in  the  wilderness  many 
months,  a-  tlu-y  wanted  to  lunit  throughout  the  season.  This  picture 
show*'  I-'inlt_\   (h'ixin.L:  ui>  l<t  r>«i(.neV  »!«  or. 

John  C 

Alter  c.'ireiul  plannih;:.  Ivu.ue  and  l'"inley  decided  to  go  into  Ken- 
tucky hy  way  of  (  uuilxrland  ^i.iii.  They  c!u»se  this  route  fc>r  two  reasons: 
I'"inle\  had  .t:one  into  tlic  icj^ion  oine  heforc  and  knew  of  the  pass  here. 
and  Hociiie  liad  lonnd  it  (»n  one  «ti  liis  liuntinj^^  trips.  Here  is  Cumberland 
(lap  '  pointiuL,'  lo  the  map  ). 

I'oili  r><-..!;r  .ind  lMnli-\  knew  th.it  thi-«  rcj^ion  was  i^ractically  un- 
in!  al)i:ed  l-\  ln<!i.!n>.  1  inlcx  li.id  fouml  th.tt  out  durinj^  his  previous  trips. 
and  r.i  .>n;'  "v-iviritil  i;  I'rcni  t:m;  kti'-wlcdsM-  he  h.id  grained  while  hunting. 
']'hi>  w.i^  ihi-  Ix'-t  linntin.^  .i.:i-«>unfl  i'a>i  of  the  Mi>*iissippi  River.  The 
Ir«M;uo>  .111(1  cilKf  ttil>t>  ntTiii  I'f  th«-  (  )h:o.  luniled  there,  and  so  did 
the  s(-ntl'.<rn  !r:!.i^.  hut  nn  trihe^  wtrc  >ti'i»n.L:  enough  to  keep  it  from 
the  <»th(r-.  \\lunt\(r  the  iril>e-  niri  hen-,  ii-rrihle  hattles  were  fouglit. 
and  '.Cr  th.it  rr.i-«  n  it  lin.illy  luranii'  kn«'wn  a>  the  "Dark  and  Bloody 
(ir< '•.'.]'«!.  "  I;  w .  -  ;;1-..  i.ijirii  ■"Xi.  M.iii's  I-.T'l."  heciiusc  it  was  not  owned 
or   ( "iir.'if.l    1\    ;:iiy    liid:.!);    tfil.'i;. 

(tardon   B. 

Ih-oiu-  .iml  hi■^  (  (•ni;'.inion^  I'U-^hcd  on  o\<r  Indian  paths  and  buffalo 
traiN  untd  :h«-y  rt.iihe(l  a  l)r.ii'cli  of  thr  Kentu(k>-  River.  Here  they 
made  a  c;nn]>  wliicli  tlnx  calhfl  ."^t.ition  (  .imp.  where  they  expected  to 
st»)re   tlifir  ^kin^  and   fn^>^. 

'11m-\  n■^u.:ll>  \\K\]\  out  l.ur.iin^  in  i>.iir^.  p.irily  for  companionship 
hut  ino»«tl>  f(  r  >.ifet\-.  lloone  and  Stewart  n^u.illy  hunted  toj^ether.  One 
day  the>  l'oI  -epar;it<'(l  trt'm  each  other,  and  l>«»(Mie  went  into  camp  to 
wait  for  hi-  friend.  Hut  Stewart  never  came  hack.  His  disappearance 
so  di^turh«"d  tlie  others  that  they  wanted  to  j^ive  up  the  hunt  and  return 
to   til'    -etth'inini       A>    tiie   retnrniii}^    r^'-rtN    w.iv   (-n    tlie   way   home,   they 
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met  Boone's  hroilicr  Squire.  He  was  k*>'"K  ^'Wt  to  j(>in  the  party,  with 
animunitioii  and  Mipphes.  So  Boc»ne  and  his  hrother  stayed  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  hunted  all  that  winter.  When  spring;  came,  their  aniniunition 
nave  out  and  S(|uire  n-turned  to  the  .settlement  to  get  >upplies,  and  to 
pay  their  del)t^.  So  Boone  was  left  al<»ne  in  the  wilderness  tor  three 
niontlis.  He  hardly  ever  C(K»ke<l  anylhinjif.  for  fear  the  Indians  would  find 
him  hy  tlie  snuike  of  his  cami)  tire,  lie  had  many  narrow  escapes.  Once 
while  walkinjj:  alony;  the  river,  Boone  saw  an  Indian  calmly  fishinp^. 
Boone  crept  up  hehind  the  Indian  and  .shot  him.  The  Indian  fell  down 
into  the  water,  'i'liis  was  lucky  for  lUx^nr.  lu-cause  if  he  had  escaped 
he  would  have  tidd  the  otlur  Indians. 

In  July  S<|uirc  came  hack  again  witli  Imr.st-s  and  supplies.  They 
hunted  all  that  winter  and  si)ring.  and  wlien  they  returned  home  it. had 
been  two  years  since  Jioont-  left  the  Vadkin  X'alK-y.  They  liad  been  away 
so  long  that  people  had  given  tliem  up  for  dead,  but  liotMu-  and  his  brother 
now  knew  more  about  tlie  intvrii)r  than  anv  men  living.  ,   , 

When  I^imne  got  luime.  Ix;  found  that  many  of  tlie  people  were 
dissatisfied  al<»ng  tlu-  coa>t.  because  they  were  so  greatly  in  need  of  land. 
1  here  were  two  rea.sons  for  this:  c»ne  was  that  foreigners  were  coming 
in  great  numbers.  These  were  tlie  Huguenots  from  France,  the  Scotch- 
Irish  from  Ireland,  and  ('lernians  from  the  Rhine  lands.  The  Scotch- 
Irish  settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina.  Tliey  had  to  push 
far  back  into  the  mountain  valleys,  because  tliere  was  no  land  to  be  had 
along  the  coastal  plain,  'i'lic  Scotch- Irish  from  Pennsylvania  moved 
.southward  in  the  mountain  valleys,  and  tho.se  in  North  C.^indina  pushed 
northward  until  there  was  a  long  line  of  them  l>etween  the  red  men  in 
the  interior  and  the  settlements  on  the  coast.  \'irginia  needecl  land  more 
than  any  of  the  other  colonies.  <  )ne  reas(»n  for  this  was  that  in  \'irginia 
tobacco  was  the  chief  crop,  and  it  re<|uired  very  large  areas.  One  year 
the\'  planted  crf»i)S  in  one  id.ice  and  the  next  ye.ir  the  sc»il  there  was  poor, 
and  so  they  woulrl  plant  it  in  ani»ther  place,  leaving  the  first  land  vacant. 
I'his  caused  much  vacant  land,  an<l  the  people  found  it  very  hard  to  do 
anything.  l»onne  f»»und  the  i»eople  \ery  mnch  discourage*!,  and  he  tried 
to  get  them  to  go  bevond   tlie  niounl.'iins.  .  ,  ,  ,,. 

AftfT  Im»'.iu'  retnvnrd  In. ■.!•«■  i'vimi  liis  l«»:m  luiiil.  lie  i»ersuaded  five 
families  to  go  into  the  wilderness  with  liini.  Tluy  made  preparations  all 
winter  and  spring,  selling  their  f.inns  .uid  tlieir  goods  and  keej^ing  only 
what  they  needed  for  ilieir  trii».  B»ione  pl.inne*!  their  line  «if  march  very 
carefully,  s(»  that  tlie  Indians  conM  not  atttick  and  get  the  best  of  them. 
He  placed  ;.:n.'i!'U  all  a!<»ni;i!.  ^o  ilni  ihty  cmild  >ee  the  Indians  if  they 
api>r<^aclied.  llie  cattle  and  imk>  traveled  slowly,  a-^  the  Mirface  of  the 
grttuiul  wa>  very  rough,  so  the  front  ot  the  pr(»ce-.sion  tonk  a  shorter  time 
than  the  rear.  (  )ne  evening  the  fr»»nt  went  into  caniji  .ind  wa<i  wailing 
for  the  rear  to  come  ni).  I  hey  <lid  not  cmiu'.  and  they  did  not  come. 
They  waited  all  that  night.  Toward  morning  a  man  from  the  rear  guard 
rusheil    np    with    the    news   tli.it    the    Indians    lunl    attacked    the    p.-triy    and 
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killi-d  five  men.  anu.»ii)^  tlicin  Bckjiu-'s  son  .lames.  Tin's  discouratre'l  the 
faniUTS.  so  iluy  t^avv  np  their  plans  and  started  l^ack  to  the  settlement. 
Boone  was  still  determined  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  roach  Kentucky. 
He  accompanied  them  forty  miles  (»n  the  way  home.  There  he  left  them 
and  followed  the  I'lincli  River  int«i  ^'irninia.  where  he  occupied  a  de.Nerted 
cahin  which  lie  had  seen  on  tlie  way  out.  He  stayed  in  this  cabin  two 
years,  and  tlien  marie  his  second  atttiiipl  to  k<'  i"l'»  the  wilderness. 
^  Charles    ./. 

In  1775  Uanivl  lJo(»ne  rt-sumed  jii.s  j(»urney  into  the  wildeme-ss.  — 
this  time  at  the  lu-ad  of  a  ]>and  of  i>icked  men  who  had  been  clio>en  to 
cut  the  road  into  Kentucky.  He  was  Inred  to  dt)  this  by  Riclnird  Hen- 
derson, who  had  hiiu^hl  a  lar^'c  tract  c»f  land  in  Kentucky  from  the 
Indians  and  wanted  to  make  a  setllenu-nt  there.  Boone  took  hi>  (»lrl 
route  throuj^h  (."umherlan<l  (iap.  After  lie  had  passed  that,  he  came 
to  the  most  dithrnll  part  of  his  tri]).  I'ir^l  there  were  twenty  miles  of 
dead  forest,  and  after  that  thirty  miles  of  caiie  brake.  They  had  to  chop 
every  incli  of  tlieir  way  throujj:li  tlu-se  fifty  miles.  'J'hen  they  came  upon 
\Var^i^»r^^  Path,  which  tluy  followed  mirth  ward  until  the\'  came  t«t  a 
buffalo  trace.  I'hey  followed  tliis  west  f(»r  a  short  distance,  and  then 
north  a^^ain  until  lliey  came  lo  tlu-  Kentucky  Kiver.  Here  they  bulk  -i 
fort.  Tlii^  i)ath,  which  Hrwrne  had  cut  into  Kentucky,  was  for  many  years 
the  main   liij^liway   into  the  interior.      This  i>  a  iticture  of  Boone  and  his 

axemen  cnttiiiK  tlie  road.  n  !*.#    t' 

Kiupn  o . 

Panic]  lloonc  clmsc  this  >iu'  for  a  settlement  because  the  ground 
was  very  fertile,  'ilie  river  wa^  i»n  one  side  and  on  the  other  was  a 
lick,  where  wild  aiiiin;d>.  ca'v.e.  Here  i>  ;i  I)ird<eye  view  of  HooiiesNirouKh. 
'1  here  was  a  hii^h  stoekade.  witli  a  blockli<»use  at  each  corner.  The  upper 
.story  of  tile  Idocklioii-ie  pri»jected  over  the  h>wer,  so  that  Indians  could 
be  fired  upon  it  llicy  c.inie  t(»o  do-^e  to  the  stocka<1e.  There  were  a1>out 
tliirty  calMii>.  and  tlie  ^\(\v<  nf  tlie  stockade  were  made  by  the  hacks  of 
the  cabins. 

[  bmli  t -('ii  li.iM  .';  -ti'M  iiisik-  i{;c  »;incl  a']'-,  where  the  men  received 
their  pay  in  uiiii  ]K.w(hr  and  supplies.  A  man.  if  he  wa>  not  satisfied  with 
tlie  fortress.  c«:ild  li.ive  twc  aire<  ct"  v^rouiid  jn-.t  outs'de.  and  if  this  did 
n<»t  suit  him,  he  could  h.i\r  ;iny  iiiiinber  oi  ,'Mre<  a  short  distance  awav. 
Most  <»f  the  labiiis  ha<l  jtisi  om-  rnoni.  unless  the  settler  was  more  pros- 
perous, and  then  there  w  i-re  two.  When  the  Indians  were  hicatcd  aiiv- 
where  about,  a  iiies«,t-nLier  was  v,^  nt  nut  t<»  warn  the  j)eople  in  the  cabins. 
If  it  was  at  iii.nht.  he  w<»nld  taj)  softly  on  the  windows.  The  children 
were  in  constant  fear  of  Indians.  an<l  were  always  as  still  as  death  when 
they  knew  they  were  near,  (are  was  always  taken  not  to  awaken  the 
younj^est  child  for  fear  it  wonld  itn  .ind  the  Indians  w(»uld  know  where 
the\'  were.  1  hev  w«)nl(l  all  lHirr\  to  the  I''orl.  and  the  next  dav  the  men 
ol  tlu'  family  would  v:*'  back  to  the  cabin  and  brinjL^^  their  ^oods.  The 
families  did  not  usually  occupy  the  fort  except  when  in  danger  from 
Indians.     They  preferred  to  stay  in  the  wilderness,  where  they  could  clear 

their   uround   and    tend    their   flocks.  ,     ,     ^ 

Jiii'k   C. 


TilK    (.'(JlHSI-;    IN    HiSTflKV 


14.1 


JJuriiiK  lilt  Rtvoliitic.ii.  tht-  liuliiiiis  iricd  to  ilestmy  as  many  of  tlic 
borriiT  towiK  c1^  tlicy  ciiuitl.  Tlicy  cillitr  si-l  fire  U>  tin'  stockades  or 
tried  t"  Marvr  r.in  lUv  si-ltlcrs  liy  driviuji  away  llic  Kaiiiv.  Oiict  during 
till'  Kfv..hitii>ii,  ll"iiU'  ran  nut  m'  Ixilli  kiiii|  nwiU-r  and  sail.  WiiKcmt  Riiii- 
I>c.w.ler,  lit  wa*  iiiialdf  t<-  i-li-it  anj   Kamc.  a.i<!  wIiIk.uI  salt,  lie  toul.l  not 

to  tfo  to  Ic.wi-r  llitu-  Lick  1.1  iimU  sali.  For  about  a  iiK.ntli  all  wVul  well. 
Sonii'  oi  tlic  iiiin  dri-«  v.:,u-r  fr„i,i  tlie  siiriii^'..  and  cvaiH.ratfd  it  l<.  net 
the  salt,  wliilc  otliir>  wrnl  out  for  naiiif.  One  day  a*  Bo<.iif  was  rt- 
tuniink'  lo  tilt-  cani|.  in  a  IdindiiiK  snow  sl.>rni.  four  Sliawni-i'S  sudilcnly 
confronti'd  liini.  \U-  droi.iu-d  liis  li..rsc's  rcin^  and  Iri.d  10  .scape.  Init 
was  ca|.liir.-d  an<l  taken  10  Detroit.  Hf  was  lud.l  caplivi' .tlnTC  l>y  Black 
Fish.  (.I.itf  of  111.'  Sliaaiicfs.  Wlun  M-rinn  tame,  the  Indians  l-ewan  ;<, 
jircp.-irt'  for  a  trip  lo  Ohio  lo  luiiit  and  to  )iv\  salt,  lloonc  was  taken  willl 
tlii-m.  Iml  wlicn  they  rcaidn-d  a  place  near  where  the  eity  <it  I'hillicothc 
now  i-.  Boone  found  out  thai  tlicv  iilli-ndeii  to  erii>s  the  Ohio  river  and 
illlaek  the  Keiitnckv  towns.  He  made  l^ls  escape,  and  ran  practically  all 
the  It.;)  niilc^  hack  t"  H,.r.iicslo!MnL:h.  'Ilu-ii  the  ,«-.>pk-  in  the  iiarrison  thi-re 
prepared    lor   an   atlack.      They   m-re   just    ii>   lime,   f.ir   s.irm   the    Indians 
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that  plan.  In  a  short  time  another  attack  was  made.  This  time  the 
Indians  sent  a  few  warriors  to  the  fort,  while  the  rest  of  them  hid  in  the 
woods.  They  hoped  Boone  and  his  friends  would  be  enticed  out  of  the 
fort  to  pursue  the  warriors.  Boone  did  just  as  they  wished,  and  canic 
runninj?  out.  He  was  sb.ot  in  tlie  Icr.  and  the  leg  was  broken.  An 
Indian  was  just  about  to  kill  him  when  Simon  Kenton  rushed  out  of  the 
fort,  slu»t  the  Indian  ihrouKh  tlic  heart,  and  carried  Boone  inside  the 
hluckade.  S«)on  attvr  lliat  reiiif(»rcenK*nts  came  to  Hoonesborough  and  the 
Indians  were  driven  away.  This  picture  shows  the  attack  on  Boone  at 
the  Fort.     I'his  picture  shows  the  men  making  salt.  77  .7 

After  tlic  Rcv(»Iution,  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  in  Paris,  hut 
news  of  the  si^nin^  did  not  rcacli  the  coast  settlements  until  two  months 
after  tliat,  for  ships  did  no\  travel  so  fast  in  those  davs  as  thev  do  now. 
It  was  one  month  after  that  l)eforc  the  news  drifted  into  the  Kentucky 
settlements.  In  tliosc-  (hiy>  they  did  not  have  railroads;  they  did  not 
even  liave  good  roads,  so  new<  traveled  very  slowly.  One  si)ring  day, 
after  the  snow  was  all  mehed.  a  me>>enger  came  riding  into  camp  with 
the  word  "Peace"  written  r.n  a  hand  on  \u<  hat.  The  people  in  the  stock- 
ade all  came  to.^elher.  and  hig  l)onfires  were  built.  These  bonfires 
celel)rate(l  two  thiims-  -that  ]km  c  had  C()me  again  and  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  h.irrier  between  il  e  h'.ast  and  the  West.  Now  that  the  war 
was  over,  and  Boone  wa^  no  longer  neetled  at  the  Fort,  he  went  back  tu 
liis  former  ]u)nK'  to  hud  hi-^  wife  and  child.  They  had  returned  to  the 
Yadkin  Kiver  when  Boone  wa>  taken  pri>oncr  to  Detroit  because  they 
had  given  him  up  for  dead,  lliis  is  a  picture  of  the  messenger  bringing 
the  news  of  peace.  'J'ln<  i>  a  man  calling  tlie  people  together,  and  here  is 
a  l>o"f.ro.  jj^^^^,   p 

This  is  another  piitnre  of  the  bonfire  made  to  celebrate  the  coming 
of  peace,  -\fter  rn)one  sjoi  hack  to  tlie  Yadkin  River  where  his  family 
was,  he  found  that  there  wire  a  great  many  X'irginians  who  wanted  to 
go  into  the  Interior  hehind  the  moujitains,  so  Daniel  Boone  led  these 
people  over  his  \vil<hrne>>  road  into  Kentucky.  Among  these  families  was 
the  great  grandfather  of  Liiuoln.  and  that  is  lu)w  this  famous  family  came 
into  Kentucky,  .\fttr  the  war  had  ended.  Boone  began  to  grow  dissatis- 
fied again.  l)e»an->e  K(titnck\  \\a<  f.^etting  too  crowded,  so  he  decided  to 
move  west  once  more.  Thi<  tini<  he  took  his  family  in  a  boat,  and  they 
went  d(.>wn  the  ( )hio  Kiver  to  the  M  i>si^.'-ippi  and  from  there  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mi-sonri.  lit-  lived  tlure  mitil  hi>  death,  in  1820.  So  once  more 
I.>aniel  wa-^  in  a  n-^it.u  alnn  -t  unkn(.\\n  to  white  people.  If  it  had  not 
been  f<M-  Daniel  Jio<!ne.  il:c  L-uat  wc-t  nii,;-'lu  not  have  been  settled  until 
many  years   later.  ^^^^^^^^^    ^j 

The  tree  work  of  tlu;  k^nnij)  is  done  in  the  departments  of 
English,  art,  nK^dding,  linndwork,   without   regard  to  classification 
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of  subject  matter.  The  acacleiiiic  work  is  not  without  classification, 
chiefly  because  of  the  necessity  (tf  havin<(  sjx^cial  teachers  at  stated 
times.  Hut  effort  on  the  ])<irt  of  all  teachers  handling  a  ^roup  to 
concentrate  their  work  about  the  central  subject,  history,  tends  to 
destroy  lines  of  classification  and  to  unify  the  child's  experiences. 

(iKOGRAJMIY 

Part  of  the  work  in  f,'eoj;,^raphy  is  an  unstressed,  purely  inci- 
dental accomi^wmiment  of  the  history.  ]^ut  since  the  chikl  must  know 
more  of  present-day  conditions  than  could  be  learned  through  a  study 
of  geographic  influences  in  history,  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject 
matter  of  geography  is  given.  As  many  of  the  topics  taken  up  for 
such  si)ecial  study  are  approached  thrnuj^h  history,  the  essentials 
of  the  two  subjects  are  not  dissociated  in  the  child's  mind. 

A  complete  outline  of  the  course  in  geography  need  not  be  given 
here,  but  its  historical  connections  may  be  noted.  The  world-knowl- 
edge aciiuired  in  grade  live  is  here  used  for  a  new  purpose.  Com- 
parison is  made  of  the  shorelines  and  hinterlands  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  to  show  why  world  populati(Mi  moves  westward :  the 
Pacific  with  few  rivers,  rapid  currents,  mountainous  coa.sts,  a  small 
amount  of  land  ojkmi  to  the  sea;  the  Atlantic  with  its  many  long 
livers,  great  plains,  ready  accessibility,  etc.  Then  the  topographic 
divisions  of  the  United  States  are  taken  up  in  the  order  in  which 
population  filtered  into  them.  'J'his  historical  approach  unifies  the 
subjects,  especially  as  the  chief  emphasis  is  ])laced  upon  natural  con- 
ciitions  which  either  promoted  ra])id  and  prosperous  settlements  or 
acted  as  hindrances  to  civilization.  Natural  lines  of  communication 
cJnd  natural  res(mrces  are  taken  u])  as  their  ].>rescnce  influenced  the 
movement  of  i)eopIes. 

The  exi)an(linir  <>t  these  tojiics  into  j)resent-day  conditions  makes 
an  association  in  the  child's  minfl  between  geograj>hy  and  history, 
causing  him  at  the  same  time  t<>  recognize  iheir  beariiiti^  u])on  human 
life  and  action. 

ART 

Besides  aiding  in  the  consummation  of  individual  and  group 
projects  the  art  teacher  directs  the  W(n-k  of  illustrating  the  loose-leaf 
history  notebo«jks,  and  decorating  covers  for  them.  She  accompanies 
the  class  on  excursions  to  the  Field  Museum,  the  Lincoln  Park  Zoo, 
and    the    Academv    (»f    Science>.    to    <»b>erve    beaver,    butTalo,    wild 
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tnrk(\s.  \'irgini;i  (Kt*r,  and  otlu-r  aiiinials  of  use  U>  pionctT  Amer- 
ican^, 'i'hc  information  ae(jiiire<l  an  these  tri])s  finds  expressjdn  in 
:irt,  in  eomj)nsition.  and  in  modelinj.^. 

'i'his  ])nttin;.^  (»f  irlea^  inti^  tani(il)le  form  clarifies  and  intensifies 
llieni.  Children  are  willinj:;  tn  search  IxMiks  and  pictures  fur  the  in- 
lormatinn  necessary  to  make  their  ilhist rations  accurate  in  cletail  and 
to  leml  them  tlie  ]ir«)per  atmosphere.  lUu  the  information  thus 
ac((uired  is  less  useful  for  furtlier  creative  pur]>oses  tlian  is  the 
emotion  aroused  when  a  chdrl  ]»aints  an  historical  incident.  To  illus- 
trate :  a  ciiild  can  with  more  or  less  ctha-t  retain  in  memory  the  fact 
that  Wasjiini^ton  and  (iist.  hearinji^  (Icjvernor  Dinwiddie's  messa.ije. 
arrived  at  the  hut  of  h'rench  ofVicers  at  \'enan<L(o  ahout  dusk  o\ 
l)eceml.er  fourth.  lint  once  he  has  i)ainted  the  wintrv  skv.  the 
snow\  wonds,  the  loj;  hut  in  the  c]earinJ.,^  and  the  approachinj^  hack- 
wo(Klsnien.  he  has  an  emotional  reaction  toward  that  situation  that 
makes  it  unfoi  iiieriaMr.  Tlu*  chief  value,  however,  of  such  a  piece  of 
Work  lies  in  its  >timulation  (»f  tlu*  crraiive  imjudse,  for  that  seeks 
satisfactij»n  in   further  ])nMluctioii. 

j-:\(;lish 

The  t'xampK's  oi  (.ral  and  written  coinp.>sili(»n  ])reviou.*^ly  ^.jiven 
indicate  the  c<»rrelation  of  that  suhjtct  with  the  history.  There  re- 
mains I..  Ik-  iM)int(d  out  the  additional  value  of  historv  in  vocahularv 
1  uild  ul:.  .*^ince  the  rcadiut;'  v««eal)ulary  of  a  sixth  j^rade  child  f-ir 
exceeds  that  wliic'.i  lu-  routrol^  for  ])uri)os(s  nf  speakinj^  and  writin;^. 
a  c(^n>■iou>^  clTort  i^  made  to  mlarijc  his  acti\e  V(»cahularv  and  to 
euahlc  liini  to  jrivc  \\\<  uicaniui^s  exact  ex])ression. 

lOicli  child  keeps  an  iudi\i<lual  list  couiainini^^  the  words  he  has 
misspelled,  hut  he  alsn  keep•^  a  class  list  made  up  of  words  (juite 
heyond  the  u^ual  rani^^e  of  ilu-  sixth  i^rade  child  hut  for  which  he  now 
has  immediate  us<\  This  latter  lisi  is  compiled  after  certain  informa- 
tion ha^  heen  ac((uired  through  readint^s  and  class  discussions  and  th»- 
entire  class  is  ready  to  a^scmhle  that  information  in  written  form. 

The  teacher  suj^.^i'sts  a  numlK-r  of  words  that  will  make  possihle 
an  adetjuate  expression  of  the  ihoui^ht  to  he  written.  Dictionaries 
are  calie(l  upon  to  re\eal  the  meanin|L(s  of  those  immediately  needed 
Words.  an<l  their  applicati<»n  t<»  the  uewlv  accjuircvl  suhject  matter  is 
'iiscusscd.  I  SI'  of  the  new  w<»rds  is  not  an  ah^olute  re([uirement. 
hut  children  so<»n  hecome  aware  of   the  ease  i»iven  to  written  com- 
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pcisition  hy  the  use  oi  proper  terms  find   feel  pride  in  the  ^aowinj^ 
lT>wer  to  express  themselves  elTectively. 

It  occasionally  hap])ens  that  a  child  with  a  very  limited  vocah- 
iilarv  makes  no  use  of  the  new  words,  ile  is  then  asked  to  write 
ai  the  end  of  his  completed  c(»mposition  sentt-noes  that  will  siiow 
that  he  has  learned  the  meaninj^s  and  use  of  those  terms.  Jt  has 
been  found  that  such  j)ractice  S(»on  carries  over  into  the  crmiposition 
and  heljis  the  hampered  child  to  a  j^reater  freedom  of  expression, 
i  lere  are  sentences  chosen  at  random  from  a  set  of  japers  after  the 
children  had  collected  inf(»rmation  and  j)Ut  it  into  written  form.  'J'he. 
itcriicized  words  are  from  a  list  worked  out  he  fore  the  writinjj 
was  attenii)ted. 

1.  'J'he  first  white  settlers  thought  the  wilderness  iinf'cnctrahlc 
because  it  was  so  overgrown  with  vcyctation. 

l^irfjini'j. 

2.  The  trails  could  be  easily  followed  ])y  white  men  though 
orufinaU\  they  were  not  blazed. 

Alfred, 

3.  Low  lands  were  avoided  because  thev  were  made  iuacccssi- 
blc  bv  rain  or  heavv  snows. 

Donald, 

4.  Some  Indian  tribes  harl  pcruuiucnt  homes  of  log  huts. 

Ruth  L, 

5.  To-day  no  trace  can  be  f(»und  of  the  uojUiuiic  Inrlians. 

Harry, 

6.  The  tribes  that  were  formed  into  confederacies  made  the 
chief  trails. 

Rnth  L, 

7.  Some  of  the  trails  were  so  inipercef'tihle  that  tlie  while  men 
had  them  blazed. 

liiKicne. 

lATERATVKK 

.\])art  from  (oojH-r's  /.(/.s7  cf  ^he  M(f/nciins  and  Peerslayer, 
which  are  on  the  grade  reading  shelf,  there  is  not  much  Hteralure 
al)OUt  the  pioneer  period  in  America  that  is  rspccially  suited  to  sixth 
grade  chihlren.  There  do  exist,  hijwever,  a  few  j)oems  whose  spirit 
is  in  keeping  with  those  times  and  whose  study  elevates  knowledge 
getting  into  the  realm  of  the  emotional  and  imaginative,     (iould's 
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Wander  Thirst,  Kiplini^j's  Explorer,  Whitman's  Oh,  Pioneer,  Mil- 
ler's Crossing  the  Phiins,  Whittier's  Emigrants  are  among  those 
that  have  afforded  the  children  much  pleasure  and  aroused  creative 
imagination,  with  .siidi  results  as  :i])])ear  in  the  children's  ikkmiis 
previously  cited. 

lilBLIQGKAPilV 
BOOKS  FOR  THE  GRADE  READING  SHELF 


KivaK   for  America ]*arkman  Little 

Story  of  xhv  Thirtitii  Colniiiis Gucrbcr  Am.  Bk.  Co. 

I)ani«l  H«)nnr  [\\u\  the  \\il(Ii.rius.->  Road.Hrucc  Macmillaii 

Daiiirl  Pxhuic   'iullivcr  ^[acIT1illaI1 

I)ain\l   J'xM.jK-   riiwaito  Appleton 

Pioiuvr   St.»rit>    iilais(k-ll  cS:  Jiall      Little 

MakiTs  nf  n-.ir   Hi-^tt)'.'      I'ari'i  (iinii 

Stiirit.'-  <tf    Pi<«iKir   l.ifi Ha«-s  Heath 

Siorir.^  n\  tlu'  '  Ileal  W  i  -I !\<.Hjicvclt  Century 

JIer«.i    St<)n\>    from   Amciii  an   J  li>ti»ry . .  Blais<li*ll  Ginii 

Pioiu-tMs  of  tilt.'  Mi^si^>i]»pi  \  alk'> McNhirry  Macmillaii 

I  Urot >,  of  ilic   Mi(klk'   \\'<-^t < 'athrrwood  (iimi 

How  Our  ( itaii'lfaihci  ^   Livrd I  Iart-(  hapman  Macmillaii 

I'"ir-t  Acro-^-i  tin-   ("<»iiti]unt lirooks  Scribncr 

Rial  St«'rir>  iimn  (  iiir  ili-^tiTx kari.s  (jiim 
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SEVENTH     GRADE 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SEA  POWER 


The  history  outline  given  here  is  a  tentative  selection  and 
arranj^enient  of  subject  matter  lor  j^rade  seven.  Tlie  material 
does  not  dilTer  j^^reatly  from  that  which  former  teachers  of  the 
seventh  grade  have  found  both  suitable  for  chiklren  of  that 
school  year,  and  desirable  as  a  background  for  the  work  of  the 
eighth  grade.  There  is.  however,  a  new  arrangement  which 
necessitates  the  omission  of  certain  topics  and  the  expansion  of 
others  formerly  given  in  that  grade,  and  the  introducti(.)n  of  a 
few  new  ones. 

Tlie  plan  was  made  as  here  outlined  l)ecause  it  seemed 
advisable  to  try  for  a  second  year  with  the  same  group  of  chil- 
dren the  scheme  of  arrangement  used  in  grade  six — the  contin- 
nous  tiarratirc.  'J'hc  wide  reading  of  Wells'  Outlines  by  the  gen- 
eral public  proves  the  value  of  that  form  of  organization  for 
a<lults.  Such  organization  would  seem  then  of  infinitely  greater 
value  to  children  because  to  them  mere  chronology  is  nnt  an  orderly 
arrangement.  Jt  is  in  the  continuous  narrative  they  feel  logical 
sequence.  Through  it  they  get  a  long  swec])  down  the  ages  that 
they  are  unable  to  get  from  a  ireatment  of  special  nations  and 
]K*riods.  The  result  is  a  feeling  of  historical  unity,  a  knowledge 
of  inter-relations,  and  the  ability  to  trace  relationships. 

It  is  difficult  t(.>  choose  frc»m  the  great  niuiiber  of  topics  that 
suggest  themselves  the  one  that  l)est  lends  itself  to  such  treat- 
ment. After  much  reading  and  some  experimental  planning  in 
which  the  teacher  was  guided  by  the  interest  of  her  group  in 
ships  ancl  all  things  nautical,  llic  DcT'cIot'iuciit  of  Sea  r'oiK'cr 
was  chosen  as  the  thread  U])on  which,  "like  l)ea<ls  on  a  chain/* 
all  the  related  facts  i»f  hi>tory  are  to  be  hung.  Aside  from  being 
one  of  the  most  vital  considerations  in  the  lives  of  peoples  and 
nations  today,  this  sul^iect  has  the  additional  advantage  for 
historical  treatment  of  a  long  develoi^ment  from  j^rimitive  be- 
j^innings.  It  reaches  into  the  hearts  of  nations.  f(»r  one  cannot 
understand  a  nation's  ])lace  of  prominence  in  the  world's  trade 
without  some  knowledge  (»f  the  agriculture,  manufacturing,  in- 
ventions, and  arts  of  that  nation.     In  this  i)lan  these  phases  can 
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])e  stiulictl,  not  as  isolated  (lc\  cU»i)nieiits  of  individual  nali^^ms. 
but  as  the  means  by  which  ])en])les  and  nations  became  depend- 
ent u])on  each  (►ther.  and  a>  influences  that  brought  about  the 
World  relatiunshi]).^  of  today.     It  is  h<»ped  that  a  study  of  the 
way  in  which  these  relationships  came  about  will  give  pupils  a 
lastin<^  realization  of  the  need  f<»r  world  peace  and  unity — lasting 
becau>e  based  upon  know  ledi^e.  in»t  ujion  unsubstantiated  senti- 
ment.    At  least,  such  a  plan  ^-ives  op])ortunity  for  children  to 
see  the  for^in<^-  of  a  chain  that  i^rew,  link  by  link,  through  many 
ai^e>,   l)indinti   pe<»])le>   tooether  and   ,i>ivini^  them   interests   and 
sym])athie>  in  C(»mmon. 

As  there  is  no  textb«)(>k  with  the  ])lan  of  treatment  above 
described,  the  work  w  ill  be  carried  on  with  the  tri"«ide  bv  means  of 
reference  bo(jk>.  Much  help  can  be  c<»unted  upon  from  ^fiss 
Hall's  ()ur  Jmrsfors  in  liuropr,  and  the  grade  will  be  supplied 
with  some  mimeographed  le>son^  now  in  the  course  of 
])rei>aration. 

I.  Bciiiuh'nujs  of  Trade  ainoiui  Ancient  Prt)/'li\\' 

a.      I^arliest  men  >elf-sulVicirnt  -  Rivers  and  >eas  as  barriers. 

1).  Xeolothic  culture  ]>roduces  articles  for  trade:  grains, 
pottery,  fust  tools  and  \vea]>ons,  bronze,  cloth — Trade 
r<aUes  from  Mediterranean  up  Rhone  and  Rhine  Valleys 
to  Xorth  Sea  h'xchange  (»f  amber  from  Baltic  for 
l)ronz('  innu  Mediterranean--"!  )n.i;^out"  boats  an<l  the 
bei^innint;^  of  ri\er  tratVic. 

II.  Trad  (IS  and  Srafarcrs  <\f  flic  Mediterranean 

a.  J\j^^yi)tians : 

Abundance  of  raw  malerial>.  i  flax,  cotton,  wool,  paper, 
copper,  .i^«»ld  and  buildinj^"  material.^)-  -Trading  posts  in 
the  Xile  X'allcy  TiCi^innini^^^  (»f  >hip  building  and  the 
use  of  -aiN  .^stimulation  of  f..reii;n  trade  bv  Neco  II — 
l''<»rcit^n  trade  in  cliari;e  <»!  (ireeks  living  in  cities  at 
the  month  of  the  Xilc- -."Spread  of  I'.gypti^n  ^rts  and 
industries  ihrotii^h  c«»nnnerce. 

b.  JMioenician> : 

\d\  anta.Ljcs  <»f  i^a'oi^raphical  position — Calmness  of 
Me<liti.'rrancan  Sea  makes  oar-.arrangement  the  chief 
problem  of  Phoenician  boat  builders  -The  fishing  in- 
dustry irain>  seamen-Wares  of  commerce:  glass,  dye. 
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copper — Coniinercial  relations  established  with  Egypt 
— Phoenicians  become  seekers  of  tin  and  amber — Trad- 
ing connections  in  Mediterranean  lands  and  in  Western 
luirope  and  Africa—  Sidon  opens  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean c»>untries  to  commerce — Tyre  opens  the  Western 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  conntries — IMiocnicians 
as  merchants  and  carriers — IJronze  workers  ojK-n  trade 
with  oriental  cities — Phoenician  colonies — C'arthai'"!'  he- 
comes  shipj)injL^  crntiT  of  Western  world. 

c.  (Ireek^ : 

1.  JCarly  (ireek  dread  of  the  sea — Country  not  so  poor 
as  to  force  trade — I\arlv  commerce  in  bands  of  JMioe- 
nicians. 

2.  Beginnings  of  (jreek  trade — l*^a\orable  conditit^ns 
for  shi])ping-  Deliciency  of  grain  and  manufactured 
wares  (in  early  period)  stimulates  sea  going — Lessons 
from  the  IMioenicians — (ireek  ships — Trading  c<>nnec- 
tions  with  JMioenicians  -r,reek  colonization:  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  cities  in  Aegean  Islands  and  Asia 
Minor;  western  cities  in  Italy.  Sicily,  and  Spain — 
Difliculties  of  foreign  barter  cause  (leveK»pment  oi  a 
coinage  system — Kise  of  Athens  and  Corinth  as  com- 
mercial cities-  -Athenian  control  of  the  sea — Spartan 
supremacy  checks  trade — l^lTects  of  Alexander's  ccm- 
quests---Rise  of  great  cities:  Alexandria.  Rhodes — 
(ireece  no  longer  a  great  commercial  power. 

d.  Rt)mans : 

l*oor  harbor  for  sea-going  ships—  l^arly  prosi)erity  due 
to  interior  and  coasting  trade  Concpiered  and  incorpo- 
rated seaports — Dependent  upon  outside  cities  for  grain 
and  manufactured  ijoods — Roman  roads-  Rivalry  with 
Carthage  and  building  of  Roman  fleet-  Rome  has  a 
new  commercial  and  indu^^trial  development  under  Au- 
gustus: light  ht)Uses.  harbor  im])rovement.  world  trade 
—  Rome  an  im])orting  city  Colonial  ])osse>sions  -De- 
cline in  trade  due  to  I  barbarian  inva.sion>. 
c.     The  l''eudal  Sy>tem  : 

Ccunmerce  during  the  ])eriofl  of  the  Manor-  Tlie  mer- 
chant in  early  Middle  Ages-  Distant  commerce  con- 
fined   to    luxuries — Rise    of   town>— Merchant    guilds — 
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r.)c\cl<»iHiicnt  of  iiKiniifacturers  in  the  towns — The  mar- 
ket and  its  reticulation     the  llanseatic  League, 
f.     l^evival  of  Mediterranean  Shipping: 

Renewal  f»f  trade  under  ItaHans— Ascendencv  of  Wnice 
(hirintc  thi^  C'ru>ade>— ]".ffects  of  the  Crusades  upon 
kno\vledj^»^e  of  the  I".a>t  and  of  eastern  products — The 
c<»nipa>>.  nia]»,  i>a]>er  making  and  printing — Decline 
in  this  trade  due  \i>  'lurks  and  to  new  route  arc)Und 
Africa. 

• 

IJI.     E.vf'lorcrs  and  Iradi-rs  i>f  the  Athintic 

a.     Seandinax  ians  : 

Xorthcrn  nia>lrr-  of  the  Athmtie  -Two  chief  ocean 
r<aiti-:  west  to  Irtlriud.  (ireenland  and  America; 
South  to  l-'.ngl.'ind  and  the  h»w  c<»untries — Great  in- 
Aa>ion^  -  lU'ginuing  of  town  hfe  and  commerce. 

\).     S])ani>h  and  r«»rtugueM': 

}*(Miod  of  (h-ro\i'ry  -I-JVi-cis  of  discoveries  on  world 
coniuu-rcc  I-'lTcTt  of  Anirrican  metals  and  wares — 
l\a])id  (le\  clopuK-nt  of  Sjianish  industry  and  commerce 

-  h'aihirr  t<»  (U'vcloj)  coli»nial  trade — Restriction  on 
trade  in  C(»li»nial  procUicts      Portugal  and  ]>razil. 

c.  The  I  )utcli  : 

Thr    li-liinLi    in(histr\-     I'ree    to\vn>    -Dutch    merchants 

-  !\i.-e  of  ihi-  Xntwrrp  exchange  -Trade  companies 
I  hut<h  W'c.-t  India  ('«'.»  'Ihe  Dutch  mont.ipolizc  tlie 
\\<  irhlV  c.'ii  r\  iiig  trade. 

d.  'Jhc   I'rcnch  : 

Ad\antag(-  of  m-II  and  climate-  Influences  of  long 
feudal  ]»eriM<l  Trade  with  immediate  neighbors — Dis- 
a-tri.u-  foreii^n  war.-  Colonial  expansion  and  immigra- 
tii»n    The  -ugar  colonic.-      |)e\elopnient  of  land  power 

-  l'"r<-nch  ^ca  ].i»\\er  a  i;i»\  ernnient  ])roiect. 

e.  Jui.^li-h  : 

."^iK-ep  indii-iry  .'ip.d  cl.'ili  manufacture-~KngliNh  trade 
liegins  1  )e\  eloj.nient  «if  l-.ngli^h  na\y  from  fishing  pop- 
ulation TradiiiL^  o)mpanie-  -Colonial  policy — Char- 
acter «'f  ijiLihVli  ixport^  ("hief  markets  for  English 
gtn.d-  Sea  ]»o\ver  a  natural  outgrowth  of  trade — Eng- 
land an<l  her  maritime  ri\al<: 
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1.  Spain: 

English  shippers  disobey  Spanish  trade  restrictions — Pirates 
and  i>rivatcers- -England  helps  Holland — Xaval  defeat  of 
Spain — Loss  of  her  colonial  empire. 

2.  Netherlands: 

Navigation  Acts  aiYect  Dutch  carryinj;?  trade — Enj^land  pro- 
tects her  shipping?  interests— Commercial  strngRles  be- 
tween Ilcdland  and  I'.nj^land — Dutch  shippinij:  surpassed 
by  l\nglish. 

3.  France: 

France  loses  her  colonies  in  the  Srven  Years'  War — Re- 
vival of  French  t)verseas  trade  under  Colbert- -Napoleon 
attempts  to  re-e>tablish  France  in  North  America.  India, 
and  Africa- -Defeat  of  the  French  fleet --Nelson's  victory 
re^tures  I^nf»land's  maritime  transportation — Napoleon's 
continental  p(dicy— Hritish  control  of  maritime  transporta- 
tion breaks  Napok-nn's  hold  on  the  continent  -I'.ngland 
supreme  upon  the  seas — Increase  in  trade  with  distant 
continents — t'ireat  naval  development  due  to  coal  ai;d  steel 
and  to  inventitJiis. 

f.     American : 

United  States  as  leading  Winld  carrier  during  clipper 
ship  era — Decline  in  shipping  due  to  the  development 
of  the  West — Inventions  in  England  centers  sea  power 
there — World  War  sinews  results  of  dependence  upon 
foreign  carriers-  Ship  building  program  in  United 
States  and  creation  of  Shipping  Hoard. 

IV.     Colonizers  and  Traders  of  the  Pacific 

a.     Germany :  * 

Early  agricultural  life-  -Prolonged  use  nf  hand  ]>ower 
— Kaw  materials  chief  exp(»rts  — Uesourccs  of  coal  and 
iron  —Rapid  development  of  factory  system-  Disad- 
vantages of  geographical  location  for  sea  trade — mi- 
grations of  (Germans  after  Napoleonic  wars  -Bismarck's 
colonial  policy- -The  formation  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany—-Colonization  of  Africa  and  Pacific  Islands. 

1).     Ja])an : 

Advantages  of  insidar  position-  I'^ishing  industry  de- 
veit)ps  a  maritime  population — "The  Open  Door" — 
Japan's  transformation  from  an  agricultural  to  an  in- 
du>trial  nation — Japanese  overseas  trade. 
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'J1ic  work  of  the  other  j^rade  sul)jects  will  l)e  related  to  the 
history  (^r  will  he  direct  oiitcoiius  of  that  suhject.  Xo  pre-arranged 
])lan  has  heen  made  for  the  art  and  handwork,  as  those  periods 
will  he  i^iven  (►ver,  in  the  main,  to  free,  self -initiated  pnpil-ac- 
tivities.  IVriods  have  heen  reserved  for  printing.  wcKxlwork.  anil 
art,  and  sufhcient  time  has  heen  allowed  on  the  proj^ram  for  the 
carryinj^  forward  of  larj^e  individual  and  community  projects. 
Since  the  suhjt'ct-matter  of  the  i^rade  has  not  heen  radically 
chanji;e<l,  it  is  exj)ected  that  chiMren's  interests  may  cause  the 
sjH'cial  suhject s  to  have  an  outcome  not  materially  different  from 
that  of  ])r(vious  years,  Thfrefore,  the  outline  used  in  previous 
years  is  given  here,  as  it  suggests  some  ])rojects  that  may  arise  in 
connection  with  the  work  i^\  the  grade  and  tht  needs  of  the  schcK>l. 

Art. — The  art  work  centers  around  two  important  activities: 
])re>s-printing  and  the  making  hy  hand  t)f  an  illumination  on 
real  parchment.  All  ])rinted  gift  cards,  booklets,  etc.  are  hand 
decorated,  some  hy  free  decoration,  some  by  (»riginal  zinc  etch- 
ings, hand  colored,  making  an  ojiportunity  for  creative  art  work 
on  every  impression  from  the  ])ress.  Flower,  insect,  animal 
forms  are  studied  carefully  and  a]>plied  on  smaller  pieces  of 
work,  in  j)reparatic»n  fur  the  parchment  work.  Much  drawing 
is  done  in  the  garden.  .Souie  landsca]»e  stu<ly  and  simple  figure 
drawing  are  done  also.  Careful  study  of  the  alphabet  forms  of 
all  the  im])ortant  ly])es  is  made.  Labeling  of  school  papers  and 
drawing>.  in  single  line  alphabets,  is  ])art  of  the  preparatory 
drill.  The  nu)^t  careful  work  in  design,  color  and  arrangement 
of  texts  is  done  <»n  the  ])archment.  which,  because  of  its  beauty 
and  ])ermanenry.  ])rovides  a  dee]>  and  earnest  motive  which  is 
intensified  by  tlie  fael  thnt  it  is  to  be  a  gift  to  the  home. 

Handwork. — 

/'/•/;///////-  Printing  is  tlie  form  of  handw(.>rk  chosen  for  l)oth 
boys  and  girls  in  the  seventh  gra<]e.  It  recjuires  just  the  qualities 
jiupils  of  this  age  long  tc»  express.  It  necessitates,  as  no  other 
activity  couM.  careful  atlentii»n  to  f(»rm  in  com|)osition.  and  Iwcause 
of  its  great  usefulne.-s  l«»  the  e(»mmuniiy  and  the  permanency  of 
the  printed  page.  sup])lies  :\  m(»tive  which  gi\es  a  maximum  of 
organized  knowledge  ancl  ^kill  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
time.  I'he  lyiK*  i>i  \\<>rk  d(»ne  progresses  from  simple  name  lists  - 
of  grades,  used    for  ehecking.  and   small  gift  cards,  to  more  com- 
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plicated  setting  of  cover  pai^es,  catalogues,  i)rogranis,  and  busi- 
ness and  bankinj^  blanks  (used  in  i)lay  business  and  bank). 
Later  pamphlets  or  l)ooklets  of  some  literary  text  or  compila- 
tion are  printed.  Color  printinjyc,  designing  and  drawing  for 
zinc  etchings,  simple  chalk  plate  work,  and  binding  are  included. 


EIGHTH     GRADE 
ENGLISH  HISTORY 

The  nn»<i    impoiianl    principle  of  leaching  i> — is   it  not:— 
that    we   should   encourage   children    in   a   ciuestioninj*"   hahit  of 
mind;  train  tin  in   not   tn  accept   what  the  ])Oi.»k  say>.  what  the 
teacher  sa\-.  what  ilu-  newspaper  >ays.  what  the  herd  >ay«^,  l-ut 
to    think    for   then]>el\  i>.      Xnw    this    is    ]>eciiliarly    ditViciilt  in 
hi>tMry  teaching,'-.     I-.\en  the  >cln)lar,  iisinji*"  nrii^iiial  >niirces.  scans 
the>-e  >«»nrces  with  -ii*^])icion.  accept>  them  with  j^i^rave  reserva- 
ti«»n^.  recoL,Mii/e^  the  fact  that  the  cnntemjxM'ary  chrnnicler  was 
limited  hy   his  i)rejndice'-  and   his  ii^iiorance.     And  all  this  >us- 
piciiin  and   the-e   i c-erv  aiions.  a--   well  a^^  the  dediicti<Mis  which 
the   --ch'ilar  allows   liim-elf   t«.  draw   from    these   sniirce-.  arc  of 
coni-^e  a-   niinh   the  result   of  the  -cholar's  own   prejudices  aiul. 
1imitati«»n>.   a^   "f   Iii-   trained   mind.      What    defen>e.   then,  has 
the  child    f r- im    hi-   texilM.Mk.   often   many   times   renu»ved  from 
<»i-ii^inal    Miurce-    and    a    cry>t.'dli/ation    of   traditi(»nal    ju'ejiulice 
and  iijnorance  :     The  i-nn-c^enti' »n^  tt-aiher.  trying  to  train  chil- 
dren in  th<-  •jiie-iionin:^-  hahit  •)f  min<;.  in  skepticism  in  its  literal 
-en-e.   winder-   whether  h.i-t'iry   h:\^  a   ])lace  in  the  ciirriciiltim. 
We   nin-t   c<r:a:nl\    ii-'l    accept    ;ratliti"n   in   ediicati(»n   and   then 
inxent    '-r    .'ilup:    :«;'-'ii!-    f«>;-    i.nr    ]»ractice.      We    mii>t    rather 
-iea<lily   (jne-ii-.n   •.ni-  ])r;i«^tice   an<l   constantly   reject   all  that  is 
mt-rely    the    re~n!i    ».t'   iMCMidice   or  tradition.      Unless   we  do  so. 
<inr    intlm-nt  e    n;".n    ediuati'-n    i-    a    jtcrnicious    one.      Shall   wc 
tlier«-f<'re  i^i\e  w]*  teacliitiL^   hi-t':r\?     Why  not  teach  a  child  to 
rea«l.  and  ilu-n  let  him  read  h.i-t«>r\-  if  he  will?     Is  it  not  merely 
a  matter  iif  rea«lin,;:     ("an  a  CMH-rient  i« -n^  teacher  teach  a  tcxt- 
Iti.iik  -ni'ject  Mich  a-  lii-t«»ry  ?     <  >r.  if  w  t-  jii-tify  ourselves  by  the 
need   of   feediiu:    the   "iii-atialde   <lesire   ^f  the   human   mind  for 
kiniw  led^c,"  h"W  can   we   -till,  while  l<  ai  hiiii^  historv.  train  the 
(pie-t ionin^L;'  hahit  : 

<  'lie  wa\  I  find  i-  1»\  1  ■(•'•innini''  with  a  little  clemcntarv 
eiMn«imic>.  1  -ln-iiM  like,  therefore,  in  -ketch  a  piece  of  work 
th.'it  1  ha\e  fi'iiiul  i-  a  \alnaMe  ha-i-  f'-r  hi-ti»rv  stud  v.  I  shall 
hrietly  de^crihe  the  plan  of  thi>  ecii'-mic-  teachinj»[  upon  which 
the  teachinu-  of  I'liL^li^h  Ili>!«»]-y  is  i)artly  l)a>e<l,  and  point  out 
>ome  of  \{<  pos>iliilitie^. 

15o 
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Toiili.-r,  \Vi-  iiTV  K"i"li  111  >imi'l  a  (i-w  Itssmis  on  tlit  subject  nf  tax. 
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wliflluT  it  is  laid  »\Mn\  iicci-iitic-;. 

Hy  similar  illiistraiiinis.  the  iircsi-nl  das>  wurknl  mit  a  list  (if 

cliaractcristics  df  a  fjixnl  tax.  JCvcry  cliiM  |iiq>arf<l  a  chart   fur 

li'iitst-U  (111  whiiii  111'  omM  diiik  al!  taxes  as  llity  wito,  rcixiilud. 
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(XOTIC:  Tlu"  tt-aclKT  takes  no  responsibility  for  Stanley's  c«)nclu>i«m5 
in  riganl  to  s«)nie  of  these  taxes,  lie  formed  his  opinion  from  the  children'^ 
reports.     All  the  cliarts  iliti'er  somewhat.) 

Tcdclu'r.  Snmetimes  the  tax  lias  some  either  purpose  than  to  rai<ii 
numey.  Does  any  ouv  here  own  a  do^ ;  What  tax  do  you  pay  on  it?  What  is- 
the  puriK)se  di  this  tax? 

Puf'il.     To  decrease  the  number  of  <lo}iS  in  the  city. 

Teacher.  In  yi»ur  reptirt.  please  inform  us  whether  your  tax  has  any 
other  purpose  than  tlu-  rai>inj;  of  revenue.  Tliih  dog  tax  you  pay  to  the  city. 
To  whom  rlt.K's  your   lather  pay  his  autt»mobile  tax? 

FupU.    To  the  state  an<l  the  city. 

TciicJicr.     To  wlit)m  doe^  your   father  pay  his  income  tax? 

ritpa.     Tt)  the  L'mted  .States  ( iovernnient. 

Tear  her.  In  M»ur  rep<Mt,  i)lease  >iate  t»»  what  };overnment  the  tax  is  t<.» 
])e  pai<l.  We  u\\\^{  know.  aNo.  how  llie  tax  is  collected,  how  mucii  revenue 
it  produce^,  and  liow  exi)cnsivi-  it  is  \i*  collect.  We  need  to  know  when  the 
tax  was  first  le\iiMl.  \)n  \(in  think  a  tax  should  be  levied  according  to  a 
man's  ability  to  pa\ .  or  .'ict«»rdin.i;  u*  tlie  benefit  he  receives  from  the 
government  ? 

Williajn.    Accorchni;  to  his  ability  {o  pay. 

Jack.  I  don't  think  so.  That  lines  a  man  for  in<lu.stry  and  intelligence 
an<l  prudence. 

TcacJirr.     Ibiw   many  atiiei-  with  William?     Ilow   many  agree  with  Jack? 

irHiiai!!.  If  Jack  {><  rii^ht.  tl^.e  people  in  tlie  juxir  house  should  i>ay  the 
most,  becaux-  tlicN  ucl  the  must  iKiutit  fiiHii  the  ,u«ivernment.  (Jack  fails  t«» 
M'c  the   Jallac>    t.tf  ihi.-^  ari^nnn-nt. ) 

7\'(/i /;<■/-.  I  >ha]i  ii'ii  till  \<>n  which  I  aj^r«.i'  with,  but  we  shall  need  to 
know  wlicn  }  oil  Pii'.kr  v»nr  report  i»n  which  tin-Dry  the  taxing  body  was 
l)roceffiini:. 

J-'ollnw  ini;  is  a  stcno!L;ra])liic  ri\«»ri|  of  an  oral  C(nnp()sili(»n  on 
i:ixati<»ii.  ])rri)ari'il  l)\  a  strtinii  of  tlie  i-]a»  : 

Sliin'i--.  '  )n<-  (if  ihv  n:<"-t  inipciiant  duties  nf  governments,  i)ast  and 
present,  i"*  la\ali'«:i.  T.i\.|ti<.n  i>  lil.r  lin-:  whin  used  wi>ely,  it  is  extremely 
vahiable.  but  ulun  n-e<I  in<li^c;  i  ell;  .  it  i.in  becnnie  ei|ually  dangenms.  Most 
.t^overninent^  ha\e  le.di/eii  i!i«-  iin|'<  •■  i.mce  of  faji-  taxation.  Some,  however, 
lia\e  n'. eni^i'd  t!iei:  le\\nis.'.  |Hi\\rr.  ,,i-,i|  tlie  M-'ilt  was  a  str<»ng  feeling  in  the 
i»l)pi»siti<»n.  Ml"  ^\in  I'hilhi'i;.  \n  i  \aniple  "i  ih«  results  of  unfair  taxation  is 
the  Amevica'i  I\'iM»lnti< "K.  ' -n;  "i  the  taxi -^  that  caused  the  war  wa>  the 
.Stamj)  Act.  I  In-  i.ix  in  it^elt  \\;i-  .i  fair  one.  but  llie  way  in  which  it  was 
le\ie<l  wa'.  nni.iir.  Mn-  AnHiJcui  c<>l'>nie>  w«ri-  taxed  without  representation 
in  I'.niiland.  \!,ni\  !  l•lleI]i^•n■^  haxi  had  a-  one  of  their  main  roots  unfair  tax- 
ation. I  he  lii>!'ir\  Ml  taxai:«'ii  (i.i!»  <-  ))ack  into  tlie  da\  s  of  ancient  Kgypl. 
when  the  I'lia'.ioli.  ;l■^  th«-  :( -nh  oi  hi--  iiiiht  to  1(\  \  taxe-N.  accumulated  inimen>e 
wealth  ami  i>o\\<i-.  |-"vri\  ci\ili/aiion  siiie*-  then  In-  had  taxation  as  one  of  the 
function^  oi'    ii-   i:o\einni<nt.      In    l"nt.:l;iiid.   wlu'i   a   kin.L'   ha«l  the  right  .to  levy 
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taxes,  it  was  comparativdy  easy  lor  liim  to  make  himself  a  (lcsi)ot.  li\cr 
since  the  bchcaclinj?  of  Charles  I,  however,  when  Parliament  proved  itself  to 
be  the  master,  the  kinjr  has  had  more  and  m(»re  difficulty  to  gain  any  power 
whatsoever.  Now  Parliament  controls  taxati(»n  and  all  affairs  of  state,  and 
the  king  is  a  tigure-head.  In  America,  the  people,  as  represented  by  Congress, 
levy  taxes.  The  House  of  Representatives  i)roiK)ses  the  taxes.  Tlie  house 
has  this  privilege,  Ix-cause  it  has  a  complete  change  in  meml>ership  every  two 
years.  The  new  members  know  what  the  jK'ople  want,  and  act  accordingl)-. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  taxes :  Tho>e  levied  by  the  federal  government,  the 
state  government,  the  county  government,  and  the  city  government.  There 
are  two  theories  of  taxati«'ii:  lu^t.  acc(»rding  to  ilie  ability  to  pay:  and  the 
second,  according  to  the  benefit  received  from  tlie  government.  The  income 
tax  is  operated  on  the  first  theory;  the  single  tax,  which  is  not  in  oi)eration. 
would  operate  on  the  second  theory.  In  America,  althougli  unpopular  taxes 
have  been  i>;isse<l,  there  are  a  few  gotxl  ones. 

.  Jack.  A  g<»(Kl  t.'ix  has  many  ciiaracteristics.  During  medieval  times,  the 
French  liarl  a  tax  on  window  space.  The  tax  was  so  high  tliat  only  the  rich 
could  pay  it;  C(»n>e«juently,  the  poor  could  not  have  light  or  air  in  their 
homes.  It  seems  that  the  1-reneh  idea  of  a  tax  was  on  every  tiling  that  was  a 
necessity  among  the  lower  clas>e>.  .\s  hi.story  sliows.  tliis  in  time  led  to  a 
terrible  rev(dution.  Many  wars  have  Ix-en  caused  by  taxes  on  articles  people 
could  not  long  go  willnun.  One  of  the  mo>t  imjxirtant  qualitie>  (»f  a  good  tax  is 
its  productiveness.  Of  course  it  would  be  foolish  to  have  a  tax  on  green 
horses  or  pink  elephants,  for  who  wt)uld  own  one  of  tliese?  The  ICngli.sh  have 
a  tax  on  tea  and  sugar.  Altliough  these  are  not  absolute  nect.'.^ities,  most 
Englishmen  drink  tea  and  put  sugar  in  it,  m)  this  tax  is  v**ry  pnitjuctive. 
Some  taxes  are  a  great  temptation  to  di>]iunesty.  The  personal  i)roperty  tax 
is  a  veryjxKir  tax  in  this  >ense.  If  there  was  a  tremendous  tax  on  building, 
many  poor  people  w(mld  be  witliout  hume*^,  and  many  concern^;  wonld  cease  to 
function.  A  good  tax  sliouM  not  be  a  >lop  to  improvements.  'liie  Navigation 
Act  caused  a  revolution,  and  yet  it  \\a>  only  a  tax.  Init  it  was  a  tremeiuUms 
discouragement   to  business, 

'J'hen  there  i>  the  tax  tliat  is  a  profit  t«»  individuals.  Say  that  the  h'rench 
have  been  n:anufacturing  jL»l«»veN  at  «»ne  d<illar  a  pair.  They  have  l)een  .selling 
them  to  American  dealers  for  two  dollars,  who  have  been  selling  them  for 
live.  A  tax  oi  Um:  dollar^  is  now  i)lace<l  nii  every  p.iir  sfiit  U)  America. 
The  gloves  are  now  beiiiK  s(»ld  for  ten.  An  .-Vmericaii  concern  makes  American 
^K)ves  for  three  and  <i'l!s  tlu-ni  for  nine  and  the  public  i>  pa\ing  four  dollars 
more  than  it  did  b,  fnre  the  lax  was  levied  and  i)ayiny  it  t«)  tlie  manufacturer, 
to  enrich  him. 

Then  there  is  the  lax  lliai  can  he  easily  >liifie<l.  Say  that  a  lax  of  tliree 
cents  is  put  up<Mi  ivery  ju-nnd  of  butter  inaile  at  tlie  d'nceni.  This  bmter 
lias  been  .selling  for  lw(iil>  cents  a  ponn<l  wlioloale.  The  price  is  n«>w'  raised 
Xo  thirty.  Retail,  the  butter  iia>  been  sfllinj^  f.ir  forty-live  cents,  it  lunv 
sells  for  sixty.  .\  lalnMer  who  lias  bieii  workinu  ft»r  one  dollar  an  lionr  imw 
lias  his  pay  raised  t«»  twn.  blaminji  it  i»n  the  hi^ili  cost  nf  livin^r.  while  if  a 
ihree  cent  stamp  l»a<l  b«'en  jilaced  nn  r\ery  pound  package  of  hniter  and  the 
Imyer  had  paid   f«»r  it,  this  w«'uld  not  have  happened. 
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Cchhardt.  T\\v^Q  facts  slunv  what  a  k^'^'^I  t^-^  '^-  A  good  tax  that  has  all 
these  i)oints  is  very  rarely  found,  altliuiigh  a  g*M)d  tax  is  an  essential  part  ot 
Kovernniciit.  The  stamp  lax  which  re«iiiires  a  stamp  on  legal  documents,  seems 
to  nie  a  good  tax. 

The  stamp  lax  i*^  not  on  necessities,  hecause  legal  documents  are  not 
necessities.  It  is  not  a  temptation  to  dishonesty,  because  the  fee  on  the  tax 
is  so  small  tliat  it  is  not  worth  while  to  counterfeit  it.  It  is  not  discouraging 
to  ])iisine-'i.  heeansr  il  lias  notliin^  to  d(^  with  the  runniiig  of  a  business.  It 
is  very  productive,  an<l  last  year  l)roiiL»lit  in  seventy-five  million  dollars.  It 
is  not  an  e\ce^sivL•  pr«)til  t<>  in(hviduals,  l>eeause  the  government  and  the  man 
who  buys  'itamps  are  the  only  pt«ipK-  coueerned.  It  is  a  direct  tax  and  cannot 
be  shifted,  blrau^e  the  j^overnment  is  the  (.)nly  jH-rson  that  has  luuthing  t«.>  do 
with  it.  It  should  n«»t  he  exi:en<ive  in  collecting,  hecause  the  stamp  is  bought 
by  the  pjr>on  who  wants  it.  It  i>  udI  in  ixilitics.  because  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  ii<»liiic>.  It  does  n<.t  f.'i\or  one  cla^*».  hecause  everybody  who  wants  to 
make  a  dociuiuiu  Ki;,''.l  h.is  tv>  p.iv  thi>  t.ix.  ICverv  <la\',  w.i\s  are  being  found 
to  dtxlj-'e  bad  ta\e<. 

lUlt :.  I'ut  dofJuiuLz  h.id  t;;xi-  (Inrs  nni  do  away  with  them.  The  customs 
tax  is  a  bad  tax.  It  i<  a  tax  on  cxpuricd  and  imported  goods,  (iermany  is  the 
oidy  Country  that  ]  know  of  n«»w  that  has  the  export  tax.  The  import  duties 
are  five  kin'N :  the  ad  valorem,  spi'citic,  comiN»und,  minimum,  and  the  discrimi- 
nating. The  ad  \alo;eni  duts  i^  plnc«*d  on  the  price  or  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise. J  he  sjucilie  i>  <tn  the  (|uantity,  whetiier  the  goods  come  by  the 
yard,  poun<l.  nr  an\  other  unit,  ("umpounfl  duty  is  a  mixture  of  the  specific 
and  ad  valorem,  and  is  placed  on  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods.  The 
minimum  I  could  nut  tind  anxthiui.:  alx.'Ul,  so  I  do  not  imagine  it  is  of  any 
imiKirtance.  Tin-  discriminating  duty  is  a  duty  in  additic>n  to  the  usual  duties, 
and  rleiK-'ifls  uiii»n  wliich  country  the  gonds  came  from  and  in  what  country's 
«;hips.  This  lax  is  on  necessities,  Imt  they  are  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  that. 
It  is  a  templ.'itii'n  in  (!i^hone■^ly,  th.il  is.  t"  smuggling.  It  is  discouraging  to 
foreign  business,  but  \uy  enci'ura.uini^  in  American  business,  for  this  tax 
besides  the  pur];«'-^e  "f  liaininj;  rr\enue.  i>  for  guarding  the  home  m.'uiu- 
facturers.  It  i^  an  exee^sixe  proiit  In  tlu'  individual  as  Jack  has  explained. 
'J'his  tax  can  be  sliiiUfl,  l.-r  ii  a  larjie  manufacturer  wisiies  to  get  some 
gnods  fr<'ni  a  fcnei^n  country  and  he  has  ti»  pay  the  customs  tax,  he  can  add 
the  tax  on  in  tlu"  r«ynlar  jirice  Mt  the  uonds  ;ind  we  indirectly  pay  it.  It  is 
ver>  expensive  in  collecting,  ifi-  iiie>  n<ed  experienced  men  to  price  the 
valuable  gncuN  which  cnuie  into  lliis  country,  and  they  have  to  have  trust- 
worthy mm  aK".  'iliis  t.ix  i>  in  polities,  because  a  new  j)arty  will  change 
the  tarilt  tax.  Tliis  tax  dne*-  favor  one  class,  the  maiuifacturers.  This  tax 
is  very  ]>ro<hi(ti\e,  allhouuh  it  is  expin^ive  in  collection. 

Josrf'h.  As  has  l)een  said  before,  taxation  has  continued  through  the  long 
ages,  ever  since  the  Pharaohs  of  I'gyi^t  levied  taxes  and  accumulated  great 
wealth,  (government  without  taxation  could  not  exist.  Government  without 
taxation  is  like  a  fire  without  fuel.  In  onler  for  government  to  be  popular, 
it  must  have  a  fair  sxstem  of  levvinu  taxes.  A  fair  tax  must  have  all  the 
characteristics  «if  a  goo<l  lax.  \u  exceptional  example  of  good  tax  is  the 
Stamp  Act.     'j'axation  i^  a  t<M.l  iu  the  hands  of  the  .uovermnent :  if  it  is  used 
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with  discretion  the  RuviTiimeiit  will  survive  and  flonrish.  If  it  is  used  unwisely 
the  government  will  meet  with  disfavor.  Xo  matter  how  i)o<»r  or  rich  a  man 
may  be,  directly  or  indirectly  he  pays  a  share  of  the  taxes. 

This  .study,  T  fiiul,  helps  one  tu  teach  history  without  aban- 
doning the  principle  that  we  must  train  the  children  to  (|uestion 
all  things.  It  will  he  noted  that  many  of  the  Knglish  hi.story 
lessons  emphasize  the  influence  of  taxation  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  e.jy:..  5,  7.  9,  10,  11,  12.  lk»fore  un- 
dertaking English  history  the  class  ha<l  made  a  careful  study 
of  our  constitution  and  its  omissions.  The  teacher  then  pro- 
pounded the  query.  **\\'liy,  after  the  Juiropean  war,  when  so 
many  new  states  were  created,  and  were  adopting  their  forms  of 
government,  did  all  of  them  adopt  the  iCnglish  so-called  parlia- 
mentary system  rather  than  our  own?  Can  yi>u  see  any  proofs 
that  oin*  own  is  a  good  one?** 

Pii/^il.     It  has  lasted  lor  a  hundred  and  thirty -five  years. 

Second  Pii/^il.  Jt  is  very  elastic,  for  it  was  marie  for  three  million  people 
am!  works  well  for  a  hundred  i'lve  million. 

Third  Pupil.  It  was  made  for  a  small  seaboard  country  and  works  for  a 
large  one. 

Fourth  Puf^il.    Jt  was  made  f(»r  thirteen  .states  and  works  for  f«»rty-cight. 

Fifth  Pupil.  Jt  was  made  for  a  c<>untry  where  there  were  no  railroads, 
no  telegraphs,  no  teleplunies,  no  radio,  in  which  aRriculture  was  the  chief 
industry,  yet  it  works  for  the  modern  state. 

Teacher.  Why.  then,  did  the  new  Cfunitries  without  exce])tion  reject 
it  and  adopt  parliamentary  government?     We  will  try  to  find  out. 

Following  are  the  lesson  sheets  given  each  week  to  the 
class  with  references.  The  lessons  are  intended  io  arouse  (|uestions 
in  the  children's  minds  and  help  them  to  the  answers;  to  keep  in 
their  minds  the  economic  hasis  of  government;  and  to  hring  them 
liack  finally  tf)  the  original  question.  "Were  the  new  Jun-opean  .states 
right  in  preferring  |)arliamentary  t«>  presidential  government?" 

The  children  took  a  test  each  week  on  the  week's  lesson.  Then 
we  liad  a  careful  oral  review,  intended  U)  thn>w  more  light  on  the 
whole  sid)ject.  Then  there  was  a  second  test  for  tho.sc  wh«)  failed 
in  the  first.     The  tests  are  omitterl.  with  the  exception  of  the  first. 

IJ^SSOX  1— MKDIKVAL  LIFK 

Could  you  he  sati>fie(l  with  your  life  if  you  had  no  leisure? 
C<»uld    you,    if    yoii    neither    saw    n(»r    heard    anything'    heautifid? 
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Could  y«»ii.  it  you  ]»rn(lucc(l  nothinjj;  useful?     Cuulil  yuu.  it  you 
were  not  ini])rn\  inj^;"     C'ould  you,  if  you  bad  no  society? 

What   is  a  ^ood   life? 

In  the  Middle  Ai^^es.  nearly  every  man  belonged  to  one  of 
four  classe> :  lie  was  a  >erf,  a  ^uiblsman.  a  kniji^dit,  or  a  church- 
man.    Which  (»f  the>e  led  the  best  life? 

Read  Oiij-  ^Inrrstors  in  Europe,  pp.  213-J5S,  263-316. 

I  lelp  make  monastery  in  paper. 

Sturly  moflel  of  rasile. 

TEST  I 

1.  What  i^  a  .^ootl  lii"c:  Which  class  in  the  middle  ages  led 
the  l)e^t  life?     Write  a  paper  to  pn>ve  it. 

1.     Draw  a  plan  of  a  manor. 

What  arc  tlu*  di^ad\  antat^es  of  this  form  of  agriculture? 

TEST  lb 

(  l-'t»r  tlinsc  \\lu>  failtMl  t*l^^t  tot) 

1.  lender  what  conditions  could  you  be  satisfied  with  your 
life? 

Show  which  of  the>e  c«»nditii>ns  the  >erf  had;  the  nol)le;  the 
guildsman  ;  the  churohman;  thus: 

Condition  Serf  Knight  Churchman  Guildsman 

Improvement  of 
mind 

Proper  i^^A 
Ktc. 

1.  Writ!-,  in  tlu-  In-l  jumxhi,  :i  medieval  man's  praise  of 
his  own  life. 

ij:ss()\  II  -iMCASAxr  kicvolt 

I  )id  the  Peasant  R('\«)lt  fail?  Se\en  thousand  men  perished 
on  the  .i;all«>\\-.  I'arlianu-ni  dcrlared  the  king's  i)ardons  null  and 
\(»i(l.  Tlu-y  -aid  thai  I  heir  -erf>>  w  ire  their  goods,  and  the  king^ 
could  in»t  take  their  l^.hmK  fr.. ni  them  without  their  consent. 
'*.\nd  thi^  e«»n-ent.'"  they  a«l(le<l.  "we  lia\e  never  given,  and 
never  will  i;i\e  l«'  «>nr  d\in^  «lay." 

Xevertliele--^.  the  :iini  'if  the  re\i']i  w  a>  secured.  Serfage 
wa>  heneef«»rth  "on  tin-  ifail  to  ultimate  extinction."  A  century 
an<l  a  half  later  it  had  bee«>me  \  ery  rare. 

Kead  Our  .Innwfors  in  l-'Hrnpr,  pj).  J.^S-J(o. 

N<it«-:     'Ihi'   l^^soIl   :n:il   '.i-!    w •  : r   vi-i'i   .ti.i!    f  ■■:  ,     JT'li    l>>    I'MiwtiiCf   Coiivcrstv  hud   fxcn 

r«  .1*1     t"     tirr     ^"1  1- «. 
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LESSOX  III— CHAKTKkS  OF  LIHKKTV 

Why  do  Anicricans  stiidv  KniJflish  llistorv? 
The  franiers  of  tlic  Constitution  jj^ot  many  ideas  nf  man's 
e(|iiality    and    brotherhood    from    1^'rencli    philosophers.      Their 
ideas  of  political  rij^hts  they  )Ljot  from  Knj^lish  History. 

Read:  Declaration  <»f  in<le])endence,  first  two  sentences  and 
last  sentence. 

Learn:     Charters  of  luij^lish  Liberty. 

On  July  4,  1776.  the  American  Colonies  declared  themselves 
independent  oi  lui^land.     'J'hey  asserte<l  that  thv-  Kn^^lish  gov- 
ernment ha<l  exercised  tyrannical  j)ower  over  them;  that  it  had 
attempted  to  over-ride  certain  rights  to  which  all  Englishmen 
were  entitle<l;   that    these   rights   were    to  be   found   in   certain 
historical  documents,  which,  in  both   ICngland  and  America,  had 
been  revered  as  Charters  of  iMiglish  Liberty. 
These  documents  were : 
Magna  Charla.  1215. 
l*etition  of  Rights,  lOiS. 
iiabeas  Corpus  Act.  \h7^K 
Hill  of  Rights,  U>89. 
Knglish  common  law. 

LESSON  IV— MAGNA  CIIARTA 

In  1215  the  nobles  lrie<l  to  take  power  from  an  unjust  king, 
and  succeeded.  In  13S1  Wat  Tyler  and  sixty  thousand  peasants 
tried  to  take  power  from  the  unjust  nobles,  and  failed.  What 
remedy  for  injustice  did   ICngland  finally  work  out? 

Begin  a  chart,  ^bowing  the  gr<»wth  of  llu-  IV>wer  of  Tar- 
liament. 

Kead  Our  Ancestors  in  liuri)pc,  i)p.  20.^-212. 

Learn  the  sentences  (juotcd.  }».  210. 

**(  )ne  co]>\  (of  the  great  charter)  may  still  be  >cen  in  the 
British  Museum.  injurtMl  b\  age  and  fire,  but  with  the  royal 
seal  still  hanging  from  the  brown,  >hrivclr(l  ])arclunent.  It  is 
im])ossil)le  t«»  gaze  without  reverence  on  the  earb\'>t  monmnent 
of  Knglish  bVeedom,  which  we  can  see  with  oin*  own  eyes  and 
touch  with  our  (»wn  hands,  the  ( Ireat  Charter  which,  from  age 
to  age.  men  ba\e  looked  ]»ack  to  a-;  the  groundwork  of  English 
libcrtv. " 
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LKSSOX  V— IHJWER  OF  J^AKLIAMEXT 

Stiulv  these  events  and  add  them  to  voiir  chart: 

1265 — Parliament  of    Simon   de   Montfurt.   Chcyney.   i>ar. 

178  cK:  182. 
1295 — The  First  Perfect  Parliament,  Ibid.  par.  18.^. 
1297 — Confirmation  of  the  Charters.  Ibid.  par.   186. 
1327 — Deposition  of  l^dward  il,  Ibid.  par.  193. 
>       lv^32— Separation    of    Parliament    into    two    houses.    Eiu]- 

lisli  History  for  .Inirricans,  pp.  69-71. 

Why  did  Simon  de  Moiufort  call  kni|^hts  and  l)iirf;;esse> 
(t(»Nvnsmen)  lo  his  parliament?  To  i^^et  money  Ur  aid  in  his 
war  against  the  kini^.  Why  did  i^dward  I  do  the  same  thinjj 
on  a  larger  scale?  To  <^v{  money  for  his  war  against  France. 
Why  did  hldward  I  confirm  two  charters?  To  jj^et  money  for  his 
wars  in   I'nince  an<l  Scotland. 

So  the  fij^'ht  I'f  parliament  for  power  has  been  won  by  means 
of  taxation. 

There  art*  two  w  a\  s  in  which  a  kinj.^  may  rej^ain  the  [)ower 
his  ancestors  have  lost.  b'ir.st.  he  mav  avoid  war.  which  is 
expensi\('.  Secondly,  lu-  may  (le\  ise  ways  of  getting  money 
witlu)Ut  callini^^  Parliament.'" 

2.      I  land  in  yonr  chart. 

PKSSOX  \T--P()WFK  OF  PAklTAMF:XT 

Stndv    tlu'se  e\ents  and  add  them  to  voiir  chart: 

l.^W-    l)c])o^iiion  of   Richard  II.     Chcyney,  par.  229. 
The    Iloii^e   of    Lancaster   and    Parliament.      Ibid.    Par. 

J.^  1 . 
Tlu'  trinmph  of  the  llon>e  of  \'ork  in  the  War  of  Kose*^. 
Ibid.  par.  2.^?-2.^7. 

Who  suiceiMh-d  kirliard  II.  when  he  was  deposed?  Who 
succeeded  l',d\var(l  II.  wluii  he  was  deposed?  (Ibid.  jiar.  193 
and  P)()).  Compart'  the  rii^dit  of  Henry  I\*  to  the  throne  after 
Richard  was  dep«.sf(l.  with  tlu-  rij^dit  of  Fdward  III  after  the 
dejK'sition  of  hi.^  father.  I  )()(•>  not  the  fact  that  Parliament 
itself  chox*  Richard'v.  surco^or  indicate  a  irreat  advance  in 
])o\\  er .' 

»^'*i-*"«,...V"...Vi"i'''"'""  'J    '-"'   ^•'""  "•'">    ''•'^-•-  l'«^-^"'"M-  ..iilx    tlu-  kiiiK  cmid  leKalK   call 
P.,rIian.o..t.    ..n.l   Uc..„.r    S,,,,,.,,    .^.n,..,   „,..„,,.t.r.   ..„h    fn-ni    -listfirt.    frienMly    ti.   him 
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Parli«imcnt  reached  ^reat  heights  un<ler  Henry  IV  and  Henry 
V.  Why?  See  Cireen  History  of  liiu/lish  Profile.  I,  ])p.  522-523; 
Chcyncy,  par.  231.  (irccn's  Short  History,  j).  265. 

The  line  on  your  chart  should  go  lower  at  the  triumph  of  the 
House  of  York  than  it  was  even  before  Maj^jna  Charta.     Why? 
Crrcns  Short  History.  ])]j.  289-290. 

There  is  no  i)eriod  in  JCnglish  history  from  which  one  turns  in 
such  weariness  and  disgu.st  as  from  the  War  of  the  Koses.  Why? 
Chcyncy.  jKir.  240.     (irccn's  Short  History.  ]>.  28S-9. 

LKSSOX  VII— TIH^:  Tl'DOK  I)i:SP(  )T1SM 

Desi)otism  is  government  characterized  hy  arbitrary  taxation; 
arbitrary  legislation,  and  arbitrary  imprisonment.  Find  examples  of 
c;:ch  of  the.sc  things  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV  and  Henry  VIII. 
J^xamples  are  bills  o(  attainder,  fc^rced  loans,  benevolences,  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  spy  system,  reformation,  corruption  of  Parliament. 
**The  Hou.se  of  C(mimons  was  crowded  with  members  directly  or 
indirectly  nominated  by  the  royal  council."  Look  up  all  these 
matters. 

Add  Tudor  Despotism  to  your  chart. 

How  can  a  king  make  himself  a  desjxjt?     (See  Lesson  V.) 

How  did  bills  of  attainder  bring  wealth  to  lulward  IV  and 
Henry" VI II?  Henry  sup])ressed  37()  small  monasteries  and  r>4- 
large  ones,  and  confi.scated  from  them  one-fifteenth  of  the  land  of 
;ill  England.     How  did  this  act  aid  him  in  establishing  despotism? 

Whv  did  the  Houses  c»f  ^'ork  and  Tudor  avoid  war?  (Sec 
Lesson  V.) 

Read:  Eiujlish  History  for  Americans,  pp.  9'»-122;  Crccns 
Skort  History,  p.  293. 

LLSSOX  VIII-   .\(ih:  OK  KLIZAIJICTH.  1558-1(.03. 

During  this  i^real  a^e  a  inan  might  i^ain  eminence  in  many 
ways  --  as  statesman,  sohbfr.  buccaneer,  poel.  essayi>t  historian. 
explorer,  ccmrtier.  scliolar.  actor,  ])bilosopber.  pla}\vriglit. 

Study  till"  life  of  a  famous  pt-rson  of  this  age,  and  report  it  to 
the  class,  sh«)wing  in  which  of  these  ways  he  attaine(l  ( mine-nce. 

Read  Chrynry  Chaj).  XIII. 


IJ^SSOX  I\— A   XKW  ROYAL  HOL'SK 

A  roynl  lioiist*  can  maintain  a  (k*s].c»tisiu  under  ct^rtain  a»n- 
(lili<>n> : 

1.  As  lonj^  as  there  is  mutual  understanding^  and  synijwthy 
between  the  rulers  and  their  people. 

2.  As  long  as  there  is  n(>  stron*^^  class  which  loves  lilx-Tty  to 
o])p<>se  the  ruler. 

^.  As  lonj^  a>  the  i)e(»i)K'  are  exhausted  ami  iniiH»verished  by 
war. 

4.  As  lon;^  a>  there  is  no  unprecedented  need  lor  money,  c.j,'.. 
war.  greater  demands  u])on  govermnent. 

Read  (hryncy,  pp.  .^83-390,  39.^,^9(),  400-403.  406-410. 

Consider  carctully  which  n\  these  cnnditi(Mis  were  lacking  to  tlie 
Stuarts. 

Add  tlu-  ( Ireat  Protestation  t(»  your  chart. 

LKS.SOX  X-  (.'HAKLhlS  1 

l\ea<l  (V/rv//('v.  pp.  410-427. 

Study  this  lesson,  keepinj^  in  niin<l  the  ways  in  which  a  n>yal 
1 'ou.se  may  maintain  a  desi)otisni. 

What  conditi<Mi>  were  lacking  in  the  reign  of  Charles? 

What  were  his  acts  of  flesj)otism? 

Make  two  cartoons  showing  the  altitude  of  one  of  the  followinji 
toward  (  harlcs  I  at  any  time  helwecn  his  accession  to  the  throne 
ii]'.(\  \it^*K     i<  h'  ^how  CliarKs'  attitude  towards  one  of  them.) 

Mention  tlu'  ]):irticu1ar  e\enl  w  hicli  has  caused  the  attitude 
\  <  'U  show  : 

1.  A    parjianieniarian 

2.  A  Scotch  Presl)yteriau 

3.  The   .'^])aniar<ls 

4.  Tile   King  of    j-'rance 
.^.  Sir  jolni    ICliot 

(•.  Sir    |ohn   i''iiot's   familv 

7.  I  Buckingham 

5.  W'entworth 
*'.  I  lam])(len 

10.  A  l.awyei- 

11.  Lau<l 

1  J.      A    l'reni"h    I  luguenoi 
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13.  A  Puritan 

14.  A  Sheriff  of  a  Count v 

15.  An  Owner  of  Land  worth  40  Pounds  a  Year 

16.  One  of  the  Common  People  in  a  Seajx^rt  Town. 

LESSON  XT— CIVIL  WAR 

Read  Chcyncy,  pp.  431-464. 
Add  to  vour  chart : 

1.  Charles's  Eleven  Years'  i)ersonal  rule. 

2.  The  I^)ng  Parliament. 

Certain  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  against  arbitrary 
taxation;  some  were  against  arbitrary  legislation;  some  were  against 
arbitrary  imprisonment.     What  were  they? 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  himself  established  a  desiK)tism,  why 
did  it  fail? 

LESSON  Nil-  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  II 

If  Charles  I  had  had  a  standing  army  and  a  means  of  getting 
money  without  calHng  ])arliament,  he  could  have  established  a 
strong  despotism,  like  that  of  the  <|ueen's  grandfather,  and  her 
brother,  Louis  XITI  and  Xl\'  of  France.  His  son  had  both 
these  advantages.  (How  did  he  get  them?)  Why  then  does 
the  power  of  Parliament  steadily  rise  during  his  reign? 

Read  Chryncy,  pages  416-417,  420-42J,  427-428.  431-434,  436, 
439,  490-497. 

LESSON  Xlll— BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Read  Chcvncw  i>.  498  lo  314. 

Add  the  Mill  of  Rights  t«>  your  chart. 

Study  its  ])r()visinns.  and  show  what  act  of  the  .Stuart  kings 
caused  each  one. 

Look  up  the  dates  of  settlement  i^i  the  thirteen  colonies. 
Whv  did  Americans  helie\  e  so  strontj-lv  in  political  freedom? 

Study  the  Tir^t  eight  amendments  to  the  American  Con- 
stitivtion.  .Sec  \vhicli  of  the  ideas  are  embodied  in  any  of  the 
Charters  of  English  Liberty. 

LES.^ON  XIV-    NEED  OK  REI-oRM 

After  the  I'ill  of  Uiglits  \va«>  passed.  Parliament  ruled  Eng- 
land, but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  people  nf  iMigland  ruled 
the  country,  because  Parliament  did  not  represent  the  people. 
This  is  shr)un  in  nianv  wavs  : 
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1.  I'cw  nuMi  c<»ulH  v«ite.  and  n<»  wninen. 

2.  Menil»cT>  of  l\'ii] lament  were  iint  jiaid.  sd  that  unly  rich, 
tiieii  oniiM  -ii  in  Parliament. 

.V  'I'lie  Ilou.-e  nf  Lnr(l>  had  a  veto  iijKJn  lejri>^aiion.  al- 
ihoui^li  nieml)er>liij>  in  that  house  wa^  hereditary. 

4.  'I'lie  kinj^  had  a  \eto  iip^n  lei^islation. 

5.  'riicrc  were  rotten  horoiij^h^.  from  which  members  were 
"electecl"  to  l*arh'anu-n(.  anfl  larj^^e  tMwn>  which  were  not  rep- 
resented. 

(}.  .Mthnn^h  there  were  two  j^ariies.  the  kint^  could  choose 
anvinie  he  liked  fur  Prinie  Minister. 

7.  It  had  n«»t  l)ec«»nie  an  otahlished  custom  for  the  Cabinet 
to  re>ij^ni  if  Parliament  vded  a.t:ain>t  a  hill  it  had  presented. 

<S.  .<«.  few  people  had  a  rii^dit  to  vote  that  bribery  was 
common. 

*K  The  ])(M»p]e  in  general  had  no  way  of  influencing 
le*^islalion. 

10.      Parliament   e<iuld  hold  oltice  for  seven  vears. 

Pci^^in  a  (hart  on  which  y<.u  can  .^how  when  and  how  these 
di-al).*lities  were  remo\e(l  from   ]7(X)  t«»  PM4. 

I'ni^lancl  wa>  en,<,^'ll^ed  in  threat  wars  durinji^  most  of  the  time 
from   U)S«)  t(.  ISM 

1.  War  with  JMance  l()S">-P/>7  (called  in  America,  Kinjj 
William's  War). 

2.  War  of  the  Spanish  Success  inn  1701-1713  (called  in 
Ameiiea.  <jneen  Anne'^  War). 

.^.  Se\(ii  ^'e,'^r'-*  War  17.^0-17oo  (called  in  America,  French 
and    Indian    War). 

4.      Anierit-an   l\e\t»luti<>n   1775-17«'^.\ 

.^.      l'"renrli    K'exdhuion    an«l    Xapoleonic    Wars    1789-1813. 

WIh-h  a  ]>e<)|)le  i>  makinii  immense  efTorts  to  win  a  war,  is 
nt»l  tree  .i;« »\  ernnicnt  more  likely  t«)  he  retarded  than  advanced." 
jlowevei-,  >ee  (Ihyncy,  i'a,L,'es  52^.  .^40  f  font  and  top).  541,  547. 
=  IS.  jiaraiiraph  4<^v 

Study  pa.-e>  58.v3<^\ 

I.l'SSoX    w      1111.:    IXDlSTkMAL    Kl^VOLUTK  )X 

>i^i*l>  an  in\enti«»n  ^f  the  period  between  1730  and  1840, 
and  .ui\<"  a  rep, ,ri  ,,n  it  to  the  clas>.  tellin^^  how  the  industry  was 
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carried  on  before  the  invention,  just  what  the  invention  was, 
and  how  it  changed  the  industry  and  affected  the  laborers. 

Read  Clicync\\  jxiges  578,  597-599. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  18th  century  a  great  change  in  the 
ways  of  producing  goods  occurred,  which  is  known  as  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  and  which  was  due  to  the  invention  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  application  of  steam  power  to  machinery.  This 
"industrial  revolution'*  changed  entirely  the  social  and  political 
historv  of  England,  and  it  is  necessarv  to  studv  it  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  19th  century  in  England. 

In  medieval  times  ownership  of  land  by  a  very  few  men 
resulted  in  giving  the  owners  large  powers  over  the  lives  of 
those  who  needed  to  use  their  land  to  live.  When  feudalism 
was  at  its  height,  in  what  ways  were  the  serfs  dependent  on 
their  lords? 

Under  the  factory  system  machines  for  producing  the  neces- 
sities of  life  were  so  expensive  that  only  a  few  people  could 
own  them.  What  were  the  disadvantages  of  this  system  to  the 
laborers?  Compare  these  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  laborer 
under  the  feudal  svstem. 

"The  immediate  effect  of  the  industrial  revolution  upon  the 
countries  to  which  it  came,  was  to  cause  a  vast,  distressful  shift- 
ing and  stirring  of  the  mute,  uneducated,  leaderless.  and  now 
more  and  more  propertyless  common  population.  The  small 
cultivators  and  peasants,  ruined  and  dislodged  by  the  Enclosure 
Acts,  drifted  towards  the  new  manufacturing  regions,  and  there 
they  joined  the  families  of  the  impoverished  and  degraded  crafts- 
men in  the  factories,  (ireat  towns  of  s(|ualid  houses  came  into 
existence.     X«»bo(ly  seems  tn  have  note<l  clearly  what  was  going 

on  at  the  time ^  j^^ly  great  factories  grew  up.  built  as 

cheaply  as  jiossible,  to  hold  as  many  machines  and  workers  as 
possible.  Around  them  gatiiered  the  streets  of  worker^'  homes, 
built  at  the  cheapest  rale,  without  s])ace,  without  i)rivacy,  barely 
dwent  and  let  at  the  utmost  rent  that  could  be  exacted.  These 
new  industrial  centers  were  at  rn>t  without  schools,  without 
churches *' 

Why  does  the  use  of  steam  ])ower  mark  the  close  of  the 
middle  period  of  Civilization? 
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LIST  OF  ORAL  REPORTS  MADE  FOR  LESSON  ON 

INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 

(Sfc  Test  XV) 

1.  I'lotlimakiii^i  hfidrt-   1"40. 

2.  Kay's  tlyin^*   slinttlr,   173.\ 

3.  Paul's  \vo(^l-rar(HMj4  niacliiiu'.  1/'4S. 

4.  Tlu'  spinning  jciiiiy,  17^4. 

5.  Arkwrighrs   spinning   roller,   17o". 
().  Ooinpton's  imik",   177'). 

7.  I'tnvcr  loom       1785. 

8.  Ai>plication  of  water  powrr  to  spimiin.ii. 
y.     C'otton  14:111. 

in.  C'artwrij^ht's  \v«»i.l-coinl)in.ir  niadiiiu'. 

11.  Results  of  factory  >pinning  to  laborers. 

12.  Advantaj^cs  to  cinph^vts  of  factories. 

13.  StruKJ-'lc   iKtwccn   liaudlooni  an<l   factory   weavers. 

14.  Attitinle  of  \v(»rkers  to  niacliinery. 

15.  Kural  coii(litioii>  in   I*'nj4:lan<l  at  l)ei;innin«:  of   18th  Century. 

16.  ICuclo^ures  as  a  reinerly   for  evils  r>f  a^jricullural  sj'Stem. 

17.  KtTect  i^i  decay  of  doinestic  manufacturers  r»n  country  districts. 

18.  Iron  an<l  coal. 

19.  Intluence  of  tin-   use  i>\   water  power  on   the  distribution  of  factories 

and    manufacturing    towns. 

20.  Watt's  and  Houlton'>  >team  enj^ine. 

21.  ('ompari>«on  I'f  steam  and  water  p(nver. 

22.  Canals. 

23.  Koads.     Work  of  Mac.idam. 

24.  Steam   na\iL;ation. 

25.  Kailr<»a(K. 

20.     I''act«»ry    ^>^teni. 

27.     S<»cial    (r'udiiion-s    at    tlu-    ])e;iinninK^   of    the    l*Uh    century    as   a   result 

of  the  indn>trial  revolution. 
2i^.       I'lu'   lai>>t/-faire   p<ilicy. 

ij-:.ss()\  xvi-Ki'ii'OkM 

.\t  least  tell  i^rcat  reforms  in  irovcriiiiu-nt  were  cvidentlv 
iU"c<U-(l  wlun  the  iiill  of  Kii^lus  was  ])ass(Hl.  .Mtno.st  none  of  tlicni 
were  niarje  mitil  1S,^2.  ]>artly  hecaii^e  of  hln^laiid's  ("ive  j^reat  wars. 
Show  on  \oiir  chart  when  ilie^e  reforms  were  niacle.  (References 
aie  to  (licythy. ) 

1.  l''e\v  nu-n  coiiM  vote,  and  no  women.  ])ar.  540.  ])p.  Ci27-^)28. 
'o^>.  ()^o.  7,V.i 

2.  MenduTs  n\  i*arliameni  were  not  paid,  so  that  only  rich 
men  conM  >il  in  l*arliament.  p.  C>9.^. 
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3.  The  House  of  Lords  had  a  veto  uixni  lej^'i  slat  ion.  althoufjh 
ineni1)ershii)  in  that  Jfonse  was  hereditary,  pp.  541-^)27,  (i90-694. 

4.  The  kinjjj  had  a  vet<i  u])on  legislation,  p.  540. 

5.  There  were  rotten  horoiighs,  from  which  memhers  were 
**electe(r'  to  Parliament,  and  lar*,^'  towns  were  not  represented,  j>ar. 
539-542,  p.  627. 

6.  Although  there  were  two  parties,  the  king  could  choose 
any  one  he  liked  fnr  Prime  Minister.  ])p.  547,  C)81. 

7.  It  had  not  hecome  an  estahlished  custom  for  the  cahinet  to 
resign  if  Parliament  voted  against  a  hill  it  had  j>resented,  i>ar.  472. 
p.  664,  and  note  ]).  681. 

8.  So  few  peoj)le  had  the  right  to  vote  that  hrihery  was 
common. 

9.  The  ]K*o])le  in  general  had  no  wav  of  influencing  legislation, 
p.  628. 

10.  Parliament  could  hold  otVice  for  seven  years,  j).  694. 

The  following  ])a])er  was  written  at  the  end  \*\  the  term 
hv  a  l)ov  in  last  vear's  class: 

PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT 

Govcrnincnt  is  and  has  hct-n  the  main  factor  at  all  of  the  leading 
countries  and  the  K^iidin^  inHuence  of  all  the  natiiins  of  the  world. 
Many  nations  have  tried  diflereiu  forms  of  jLjovernment,  hut  the  parlia- 
mentary form  has  been  the  m(»st  ^ucce^sful.  As  a  proof  of  this,  the  new 
countries  which  have  been  orij^inale<l  since  the  World  War,  have  adopted 
and  accepted  i>arlianu*ntary  i^overnnient.  I''.\ample>  of  tliese  countries 
are  Poland,  Juji^oslavia,  ('/echosl<«\akia,  Lithuania,  and  many  other  smaller 
nations. 

Of  course  I'-n^li.sli  jLicivernnient  i.s  backed  by  nearly  1, ()()()  years  of 
experience,  while  American  ;:«nernment  lias  had  comparatively  little 
experience.  Parlianu'iitary  v(<^v('rnment  has  had  a  chance  to  improve 
and  profit  by  its  experience  while  jiresiflential  j»(jvernnu'Mt  has  nnt.  Be- 
cause parliamentary  nfinernnu-nt  is  an  nlder  in<tituti<Mi  is  probably  one 
reascni  the   new   coimtrie^   liav^-  a<lopted   it. 

However  they  have  watclied  the  re>nlt  .  (.f  l)otb  Lrovcrnnients  and 
have  seen  the  .mxxl  and  l>ad  i)oints  of  l)i)th. 

Many  people  ibink  tliat  l'Ji^li>b  or  parliamentary  m»vernmeni  is 
better  becau>e  their  cruistitnlion  is  easier  to  «imend.  .V  bill  only  has  to 
be  passed  through  Parliament  while  our  j.jovernmeiit  re(|uires  two-thirds 
of  Congress  and   tlireo-fc  iirilis  of   the   legislatnrcN  of  eiich   state. 

A  great  rleal  of  the  b'nglish  government  is  run  by  custtJins  which 
also  enables  bills  to  l^e  i)assed  very  ea.sily.  The  only  fault  with  so  many 
customs   is   that    some   day   an   influential   person    like   the   prime   nn'nister 
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will  (li.srej4:.'ir<i  tlK'sf  customs  and  form  a  despotism.  America  has  one 
liad  custom  of  the  choice  of  ntniiinees  heinj^  left  in  the  hands  (»f  politiciati^. 
of    the    varic)U>    parties. 

Parliamentary  jiovernment  has  hcith  legislative  and  executive  powers 
in  one  hand.  America  has  ntJt.  whicli  i>  hetler  in  the  resiKX't  that  a  niiin  can 
he  a   hetler  executive   than   a   lej^islator. 

A  very  marked  advantaiire  of  parliamentary  K*>vernment  over  ours 
is  the  fact  tliat  tliey  cannot  have  a  deadlock.  This  is  hecausc  the  Prime 
Minister  resi^j^ns  if  a  )>ill  which  he  presents  is  not  ]>assed  by  Parliament. 
The  presence  »»f  so  many  jjarties  is  also  a   warrant  against  deadlocks. 

The  American  government  works  hy  a  check  and  balance  system 
htil  deadlocks  are  frec|ueni.  If  tlie  President  and  H(»use  are  Republican  and 
the  Senate  i>  Democratic,  the  Ih>use  will  pass  no  hill  the  Senate  presents* 
the  Senate  will  pa>s  nothinj^  the  House  presents.  The  President  vett>es 
every thinj^  the  Senate  presents.  Parliamentary  j^overnment  has  a  much 
better  check  in  the  House  tw'  L«»rds.  Although  the  House  of  Lords  has 
no  real  vct«»  pnucr.  its  refusal  to  i>ass  a  bill  three  times  makes  the  people 
think  and  a  reform  n)ay  l)c  intrr»dnccd.  .\t  least  this  check  eliminates 
all  clcadl(tck>. 

Hepresc  niaiiiMi  sinns  lo  liave  been  vvi»rke<l  out  better  in  Kngland 
than  in  .\merica  because  the>  liave  representation  by  population.  We 
have  tw(»  J^enator.s  from  every  stale.  ii<i  matter  if  some  states  have  ten 
times  as    many    peoph". 

The  l-'niilish  system  «»f  K»'^ennnent  is  under>li)Otl  by  its  people. 
American  >j<»vernment  is  so  ninch  in  the  h.inds  of  ptditics  that  the  peoi)le 
do  not  liavi-  nearJN  ^o  nnuli  conirt>l  nor  as  much  interest,  nor 
ntiderstandini:. 

Ai  tl'e  c  IraiiLii  oi"  i'.  er>  admiiiisiraiioii  in  .\merica  people  are  made 
jobles-.      In    I'luiLiland   thi<  w   iici   hall   so  conmuMi. 

llecansi  *>\  ilie  -^uprtiiiaf}  of  the  I  louse  of  ( 'ommons  the  will  of 
tlif  i»eopli-  t;iii  be  iiK-re  e.isil\  bi'on.Lilit  to  l>ear  on  the  government.  As 
tile  peMplr  <;iii  tl-.n-  .L;.iiii  iin>rr  lontroj  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  reason 
ii>v  ]arlian:i  ntai  \    u-  xfnt'^iiit    lieiiiu   adt '])U-d. 

Ma\be  oiH-  <.i  till-  uri.ii«>t  rea-oii>  fur  parliamentary  government 
be:nL!  pri  ii-rtrd  i>  ihal  tin  head  of  the  nation,  ilie  king,  is  a  mere  figure- 
he. id.  Thr  l're-i<h  r.t  fi  ihr  rniti<l  Si.iies  i>,  a  kin.4.;  and  prime  minister 
in  oiK  '\'h'<.  L;i\e-  Iiim  iinnuii^c  power.  Howexer.  his  term  in  office  is 
fixed  .Old  ii  hi-  <hie-  isct  ]»l(,i-e  hi-  p.iri\  another  man  prol)ably  from  the 
i»l>|  i.sitf  parl\  \'.  ill  !•«  i-lntid  riii>  ri\  ulnt  ii>ni/ev  the  country  tind  keep'^ 
it    in    «'onst,iiil    tminnil 

\'\\f  nMin  !\a-«-:.  jli;.i  »t.ui.«^  ir«-ni  ;i  re-nh  of  all  this  reasoning  aiwl 
thai  which  the  r.-iiHih-  Im.!  in  niin.!  \s  hei.  avcrpiniu  parliamentary  gov- 
«-rnin«'ni    w..-.   th.it    it    !•^   .t    nii-r*     rt 'nii>l(t<-   <h  in«>eriiey. 

JiKU'f*h    /■. 

Note     Tlu-  lii.-l«»r\   in  litis  i-radc  sarit's  s,,itK-\vhat  from  vear 
lu    \  far.   a<    the   cliiblren-    iiiU-rrsts    and    a.l)ilitit's    \  arv.   and   as 
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the   deniands   made   bv   current   events   varv.      Three   divisions, 
however,  are  fairly  constant : 

A.  'I'he  Life  of  Lincoln.  1'his  involves  the  studv  of 
American  history  from  17S7  to  1865.  with  special  emphasis  upon 
the  slavery  question  and  the  framing  of  the  constitution,  and 
somewhat  less  emphasis  upon  the  civil  service. 

\\.  'IMie  Orijtcin  of  the  Larth,  The  First  Ap])earance  of  Life, 
The  First  Ap])earance  of  Man  on  the  Earth.  Prehistoric  Man, 
The  Stages  of  Culture,  and  an  ancient  civilizaticm  (generally 
Rome). 

C.  The  (irowth  of  the  Knglish  Constitution  from  Magna 
Charta  to  the  Present  Time. 

The  work  in  the  social  sciences  apart  from  history  varies 
still  more  than  the  history.  It  generally  includes,  however,  a 
study  of  taxation,  the  problems  of  immigration,  the  history  and 
government  of  Chicago,  study  of  the  American  constitution, 
and  comparison  with  the  English  constitution.  I  have  already, 
in  Vol.  VI  of  the  Studies  in  Rducation  written  at  some  length 
on  the  study  of  the  l-ife  of  Lincoln,  endeavoring  to  illustrate 
by  examples  of  children's  work  certain  aids  to  teaching.  These 
were  in  particular  a  flexible  curriculum,  which  allows  the  teacher 
to  vary  her  work  from  year  to  year,  and  which  predicates  free- 
dom from  a  textbook ;  a  flexible  program  which  permits  the 
class  to  begin  the  day  with  the  things  which  seem  most  press- 
ing; and  especially  freedom  from  (le])artmental  work,  so  that 
the  teacher  can  intensify  the  meaning  of  her  subject  through 
literature,  oral  expression,  written  ex])ression.  drawing,  history, 
geography  in  >hort  through  every  form  of  expression  and 
every  avenue  of  impression.  I  have  not  therefore  spoken  again 
of  these  matters  in  this  i)lace.  nor  of  our  work  in  American  his- 
tory; nor  have  1  written  about  Section  1>,  the  importance  of 
which  yVv.  Wells  and  Mr.  \'an  Jjjon  have  insisted  ui)on  so  con- 
vincingly. This  study  of  the  coming  of  man  ui)on  the  earth 
and  of  j^rehistoric  man  ronio  as  a  i)art  of  our  science  teaching. 
It  occu])ies  ronii)arali\  ely  little  time,  but  it  seeni>  essential  as  a 
foundation  for  thinking  about  history.  .Such  a  lesson  as  the  one 
which  follows,  together  with  a  chart  of  the  estimated  length  of 
geologic  ages,  helps  children  to  the  right  ]>erspective. 
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ST.\(;KS  ok  CULTURl': 

The  earliest  man  of  wlioiii  traces  liave  vet  heen  discovered. 
li\e<l  ])erliai)s  5(.K\()CK)  years  a,j^«).  Diirinj^  those  500,CKX)  years. 
certain  inventions  and  di.-c«>verie>  lia\e  heen  of  such  importance 
as  to  mark  \hc  hetjinninLr.^  of  new  eras.  We  (hvide  the  existence 
(►f  mankind  on  earth  into  three  .t,neat  ])eriods:  Savagery.  IJar- 
l)arism.  and  C'i\  ili/ation.  We  (H\i(K'  eacli  (»f  these  into  three 
staj^^es :  Lower,  Middle,  and  l'i)j>er.  The  transition  from  each 
^^ta.l^e  to  the  >taj^^e  heyond  i>  determined  by  M>me  ji^reat  invention 
or  disco\ery.  >>tnd\  each  one,  and  clecide  why  it  is  of  prime 
importance. 

Periods 
SAVA(.KkV 


15AKH.\I<1SM 


Subdivision 

Ended  by 

I.uNNcr 

I.  -^i'  111    lire 

.Middle 

ln\entit»ii  n 

•f   [Ui\\    and   .\rro\v 

I'lllK'V 

inv«nti«»ii  •){ 

Pottery 

\j*\\L'V 

l)iiine>liciititi 

HI  of   .\iiimaN 

Middle 

Smelting  nf 

In  HI 

rpiKT 

WritiiiL! 

Luwcr 

( iiiiilH»\\(ler 

I  *aper 

Middle 

Priiitiiii! 

Mariiu'r'.N  C'oinpjiss 

TniKT 

Steam 

W  rite  a  i)ai)er  showini;  that  each  of  these  inventions  or  dis- 
ct»\erie^    was   of   i>rime    imj)ortance. 


HISTORY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  coiirsr  in  lii.storv  in  the  hi|L,^li  school  is  a  survey  of  the 
progress  of  mankind  from  the  days  of  ancient  IC^ypt  and  Hahylonia 
to  the  L'niteri  States  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  provides  historical 
stiidv  for  each  of  the  four  irrades  and  follows  historical  order: 
Ancient  History  in  the  ninth  tirade.  Medieval  in  the  tenth,  Modern 
KurojH:  in  the  eleventh,  American  in  the  Twelfth, 

The  plan  is,  not  to  attempt  a  minutely  detailed  study,  hut  to 
help  the  pu|)il  to  j]fain  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  certain  sijj;- 
nificant  jx^riods  in  the  develojnnent  of  mankind.  And  as  the  study 
iii  a  iKTiod  is  always  richer  throuj^h  a  knowledj^e  of  its  literature 
an<l  art,  there  has  heen  sinne  correlation  of  these  sul/ects  with 
histf»rv.    There  are  hesides  numherless  ramifications  into  the  fields  of 

w 

economics,  civics,  and  general  sociokigy,  hut  owinj;  to  collej^e  entrance 
requirements,  more  time  must  he  s])ent  on  details  and  memory  drills 
than  ajipears  useful  or  educational.  Moreover,  since  these  require- 
ments call  for  only  one  unit  n\  history,  not  all  the  pu])ils  i^o  through 
the  entire  cour.se.  As  in  so  manv  other  atTairs,  it  is  a  condition 
not  a  theory,  that  determines  the  carrying  out  of  the  formulated 
plan. 

The  study  of  history  is  imiM)rtant  entuigh  to  lead  to  the  ex|)ecta- 
tion  that  it  will  in  time  he  ]>laced  in  the  same  ratik  as  the  study  of 
English,  which  runs  through  the  entire  high  school  course  <»f  every 
pu])i].  Recent  events  have  emphasized,  unprecedentedly.  the  oneness 
of  mankind  in  fundamental  interests;  and,  a]>parently.  if  we  are  to 
escajx?  another  calamity  like  the  World  War  we  must  clarify  the 
niinds  of  men  hy  vital  instruction  in  the  meaning  of  civilization. 
That  is  the  task  oi  the  schools,  for  the  minds  of  the  yotmg  arc 
susceptihle  as  they  cannot  he  in  later  life  to  education  in  toleration, 
right  thinking,  hroad  humanitarianism.  h'or  the  cultivation  of  such 
mental  and  moral  character  the  ]>roper  stu<ly  of  history  is  jK'rhaps 
the  most  direct  and  effectual  means.  If  the  history  of  mankind  is 
a  continual  struggle  hetween  education  and  catastrophe,  education 
must  have  a  genuine  moral  hasis.  No  one  who  rea<ls  the  history  of 
the  race  thoughtfully  and  with  candid  mind  can  fail  to  see  in  it 
clear  indications  of  the  folly  of  injustice,  of  selfish  amhition,  of 
national  haughtiness,  of  racial  animosity;  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
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^et',  also,  that  (»\vinj;  to  thr  universality  ol  j)rintinj^  and  the  almost 
instaiitancDiis  cominnnicatioii  of  knowledge,  the  rapidity  of  transpor- 
tation and  the  financial  and  industrial  interdei)endence  of  mankind, 
we  are  all  "hound  tt)j^ether  in  the  hundle  of  life'*  as  never  Ixifore. 
It  is  the  function  ijf  historv-studv  in  the  schools  to  make  this  doc- 
trine  a  vital  fact  in  the  mental  atid  moral  attitude  of  youth. 

The  history  curriculimi  of  the  high  schoi>l  is  as  follows: 

XlNTH    (iKADK: 

Ancient  time  to  800  A.  I). 
Tkntii  (Ir  \\n\: 

luiropean-  -800  to  178S),  or  to  18l4 

JClKVKNTM    (ikADK: 

Juu'opean -nineteenth  century 
'rwKi.KTM    (]kai>k  : 

Atnerican   History 

AXClh'AT  IIISTORV  IX   illh:  XIXTIl  GRADE 

I*erusal  of  llie  Social  Science  Course,  with  its  emphasis  iijujU 
history  in  the  elementary  jL;rades.  reveals  the  fact  that  a  normal 
jnipil  shoidd  come  to  the  hijuh  school  with  a  rich  fimd  of  historical 
imagery.  Through  these  experiences  and  the  sharing  of  labor  which 
they  have  necessitated,  the  children  completing  the  elementary  schw)l 
course  h',[\v  had  oj)portunity  to  realize  something  of  the  effects  of 
environnuMit  ujxmi  mankind:  to  see  to  what  extent  commnnity  life  is 
es^rntial  in  the  «lcvtln])nunt  ni"  civilizati«in ;  to  lieconie  to  some 
extent  familiar  with  the  cmndinic  ])rol)lrms  of  life  and  learn  the 
value  »»f  iIh"  liivi^i'Mi  (»i"  lahnr;  and  to  gel  some  view  of  the  simpler 
jM'ohlcni^  cdu fronting  >rici(.t\    lodaw 

The  relation  Ix-turcii  tlir  historical  suhjects  for  the  ditTerent 
i-railo  i^  nf  a  niM>i  i»iii<-ral  charactrr.  l\ach  is  chosen  for  the  varietv 
<»f  human  cxiKTienc*-  it  nia\  Ining  ti»  ihr  attention  of  the  luipil; 
aUn  foi-  ii>  >>nital)iliiy  in  C'-nncciiou  with  the  child's  age  and  its 
]M>s>ihilitics  in  arMn<^ing  ccriain  rcavtiuns.  h'or  the  k)wer  grades 
it  has  hi-cn  fDund  thai  chr. »n«.lii-\  malvr-  little  a|)peal  to  children. 
f«)r  llu'\  natnrall)  -r«>ii|i  iIk  ir  i>lcas  anunt  a  vi\id  personal  exj)eri- 
vucc,  aluiiu  a  great  |i<t>«'1i.  a  L.iiai  a«liie\ cnient,  or  a  great  event.  Jii 
the  earlv  adnle-eenl  luriod  ilie  center  nf  interest  usuallv  shifts,  and 
the  ])n]»il  he'^in^  t<>  L:i\e  ati«ntiMn  ti*  ilu-  ^elati^»n'^hiJ)  of  events  and 
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to  tracing  cause  and  effect  in  a  more  logical  manner.  liecause  of 
his  interest,  and  l)ecause  it  seems  the  best  iK)ssible  foundation  upon 
which  to  base  all  future  study.  Ancient  History  is  given  in  the  ninth 
grade. 

The  course  for  the  vear's  work  traces  the  career  of  man  from 
prehistoric  time  through  the  oriental  nations,  through  (Jreece  and 
Rome,  to  the  rule  of  Charlemagne,  SOO  A.  D.  Jn  this  course  the 
chief  idea  is  to  give  a  coherent,  comj)rehensive  jjicture  of  the  past, 
to  create  a  perception  of  historical  j)crsi>ective,  and,  through  the 
analysis  of  events,  to  stimulate  the  student's  aim  atid  desire  for 
justice  and  right. 

From  my  own  exj)erience  I  believe  that  ninth  grade  pupils  can 
gain  more  by  studying  in  clironological  order  the  history  of  the 
nations  mentioned  than  by  any  other  method.  They  see  from  day 
to  day  how  the  arts,  industries,  religious  Iwliefs,  and  ])hilosophicaI 
theories  grew;  how  each  age  influenced  the  successive  civilizations, 
and  how  different  i)eo])les  improved  what  they  borrowed,  or  them- 
selves made  distinct  and  original  contributions  to  progress.  In  the 
study  of  these  various  ])eri(Kls  and  their  many  changes,  the  student — 
however  vaguely  it  may  be — senses  the  marvels  of  life.  He  sees 
man  blindly  working  out  questions  of  faith,  freedom,  industry,  art, 
and  education ;  he  begins  to  look  at  religitm,  government,  and  insti- 
tutions as  living  issues  that  grow  and  develop  as  we  d(\  With 
knowledge  he  accpiires  faith  in  the  corner  stones  on  which  all  civiliza- 
tion rests. 

How  deep  seated  is  the  instinct  thus  to  link  our  lives  with  those 
of  times  long  j)ast,  how  valuable  tiie  possession  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge in  the  gratification  of  that  instinct,  needs  no  proof.  A  single 
illustration  suffices.  Xo  greater  interest  has  ])een  manifested  by  the 
public  in  any  recent  event  than  in  the  J^gyptian  discoveries  in  the 
"Valley  of  the  Kings."  While  even  the  uninitiated  are  in  a  j)Osition 
through  the  newspapers  and  magazines  to  marvel  and  appreciate 
our  debt  to  the  past  in  the  works  unearthed,  liovv  much  greater  is 
the  appreciation  of  those  wli<»  liave  stu<lierl  the  historv  of  tlie  races 
of  mankind  anrl  \vlii»  have  been  trained  in  historical  perspective! 
In  connection  witli  the  reports  of  tlie  finding  of  King  Tntankhanien's 
tomb  .sucli  liead fines  as  ** jobbers  of  the  14th  Centnrv  I*.  C.  Mav 
Have  Preceded  the  l\gy]Uologists"  or  "Abrahanrs  l)irth]>lace  to  be 
Kxcavated,"  deej^ly  stir  ilie  imagination  and  es])ecially  appeal  to 
those  readers  who  liavc  stnrfie<l  Ancient  llistorv. 
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While  the  study  of  history  iiiu|iiestional)Iy  thus  vivifies  the  i*ast 
and  (IcejKMis  one's  interest  in  and  insijL^ht  into  the  present,  it  shmiM 
also  assist  in  the  euhivati<»n  of  the  beautiful  in  life;  it  should  not 
only  jMovide  direct  aaniaintance  with  those  who  have  played  promi- 
nent parts  in  past  ai^es ;  hut  it  should  -and.  when  j)roperly  directed, 
it  d<»es  create  a  desire  to  form  an«l  to  stru^^^de  toward  such  ideals 
as  those  which  ruled  tlieir  lives.  (  )ftentimes  we  lind  that  new  ideas 
sppnj^  into  hein^  as  the  pupil  in  his  historical  readinj^  and  class 
discussion^  compares  the  lives  and  j.rinciples  of  the  j^reat  men  of  the 
time  he  is  .stuclyin.l,^  l-'or  example,  the  student  may  he  studying 
the  characters  of  Aristides  anrl  Themistocles.  contemporaries  enj^jj^ofl 
in  the  struj^j^le  for  |)ower  in  a<hninisterin,;^'  the  alTairs  of  a  j^reat  state. 
jM)r  the  ]»upil  to  prefer  a  man  like  Aristides.  -whose  devotion  to 
his  country  is  ])rf>verl)ial,  -to  Themistocles,  and.  at  the  same  time  to 
recognize  the  ^reat  services  nf  the  latter  to  his  country,  is  no  small 
step  in  the  creati«ni  ni  a  >tandard  and  of  an  irieal. 

To   realize   how   jKihlic   opinion   can   he   swayed   hy   a    faithless 
Alcil)ia<le>.  how  the  unM-lt'ish  devotion  of  a  llannihal  mav  meet  with 
only    the    hasest    inj^rratitude    from    his    fell(»w    countrymen,    ln>w    a 
wi>rld  coiKjueror  like  Alexander  implanted  a  hij^h  civilization  among 
his  subject   peo|)les,  are  diso»veries  in  those  puzzling  contradicti(»ns 
of  hmnan  nature  that  will  he  of  service  later  on.     All  this  does  not 
constitute  a  mere  discovery  of  st)me  of  the  many  p'uzzling  contra- 
diction**  of  human  nature;  it  further  tends  tt»  the  building  of  honest 
and   miseirish   ideals   of   .service ;   it    is  one   of    the   t'irst   and   longest 
steps  towanl  revojirni/ing  the  fact  that  each  of  us  has  opj)ortunity  so 
to  play  his  part  that  tlie  world  will  be  the  better  for  our  having  lived. 
The  peo])le  of  each  age  must  accept  res]M)nsil)ility  for  the  conditions 
imder  which   they  consent    to  live,  and   only  as  a  consciousness  ol 
that  responsibility  is  n-ali/ed  will  juipils  begin  to  see  how  their  own 
lives  count,  not  only  in  their  .L:cneration.  but  in  tlie  generations  yet 

to   come. 

In  tiiis  coiuse  of  Ancient  Ilistorv.  the  classes  f«.»r  whicli  are 
held  four  times  a  week,  one  can  realize  the  |)ossibilities  for  develop- 
ment  from  the   following  outline  (»f  the  \ear's  work: 

(  )Kn:N'i  AL    \  \Tio\s  : 

Arts,  Industrie^.  ( iovrrnment.  Keli.^ioi'.s  lUdiefs.  Sciences. 
Mxtant   Kemain>. 
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Grkkk   Mistokv: 

Physi<)grai;hy  and  effects. — ( ieo^rai)hical  and  jKilitical  divisions 
cif  (ireece;  differences  in  culture  amonjij  the  Cireek  states;  weakness 
of  (ireek  ])(>litical  system;  ( ireek  colonization. 

Persian  Wars. — l*lff'ect  u])on  art,  ])olitics,  commerce,  industry 
r»f  the  Periclean  aj^e ; -Piraeus  and  the  rehuildinji^  (»f  Athens;  readings 
fn^m  Flerodotus. 

Age  of  I*ericle>.  —  (a)  ( )ratury-  relation  of  oratory  to  the 
]>iihlic  assemhly ;  history  of  jL^overmnental  clianj^e  in  Athens;  Delian 
Confeileracy  and  material  jjrosperity  of  Athens;  readinji^  of  Pericles' 
Funeral  Oration.  (1))  Kducation  Plato  an<l  Socrates,  and  reading 
of  Apology,  Crito,  PJuicdo:  gymnastic  training;  symposium,  (c) 
Drama — reading  of  Euripides'  Ahcstis,  Soj)hocles'  Antigone, 
Aeschylus'  Orcstcia:  (jreek  manner  of  presenting  a  play;  popular 
influence  of  the  theatre,  (d)  Sculpture  and  architecture — the  fes- 
tival as  a  stimulus  to  art  (PiiWAthcnaca  as  an  illustration)  ;  principal 
phases  of  religion  and  worship;  study  of  Acro];olis.  Academy,  Agora, 
Ceramicus;  study  of  statues  as  ohjects  of  art  anrl  reflections  of 
I)Opular  customs;  visits  to  Art  Institute. 

PelojKjnnesian  War. — The  Spartan,  Thehan,  and  Mace<lonian 
supremacies  to  the  conquest  hy  Kome. 

Rom  A.N  llisTouv  : 

Kmphasi^  is  ])laced  \\\Hm  the  folh)wing  g.'neral  toi)ics:  Study 
of  the  develo])ment  of  reinihlican  government ;  C(nnj)arison  of  Uoman 
representative  government  with  that  of  <  ireece  and  the  I'nited 
States;  social,  economic  and  ])olitical  causes  of  the  Kevolution; 
nece.ssity  for  the  estahlishmeiu  of  nionarchial  government;  Augustan 
age;  Konnn  art  and  literature;  architectural  and  other  municipal 
enterprises;  relation  of  the  enijMre  to  the  ]>n>vinces;  influence  of 
Roman  thongln.  law.  and  niethofl>  of  administration  on  modern 
nations. 

(.)ne  of  the  textbooks,  ]*rofessor  lireasted's  .huicut  Tinics  -.1 
History  of  the  liarly  World,  abounds  in  pictorial  representations  of 
monuments  and  rec<>rds  found  in  the  I^ast,  in  Kuro])o,  and  in 
Northern  Africa.  1'hese  daily  become  of  greater  interest  to  the 
jnipil  when  he  realizes  that  the  originals  of  these  |>ictures  are  most 
imjxirtant  sources  of  our  knowledge  and  that   these  copies  provide 
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\iUH){  that  he  is  ivinliiij^  facts  and  not  fiction.  To  hflj)  in  imprt-ssin*: 
tin-  full  import  of  these  valnahle  illustrations  the  classes  are  asked, 
on  the  completion  of  a  .niven  period  of  history,  to  make  out  a  tahle 
showinj^  the  salient  facts  in  connection  with  the  subject. 

Thr  following,'  is  an  e.\am|)le  of  .siich  a  tahle : 

Extant  Remains  Found  Now  In 

(  1  )   Alaba.slrr  jar  ht-ariiiL:   iiaiiu-  and  >  t-ar 

-  -"\*ear  of  FiKlitinv,'  and  Sniitinj^  tlu*  Philadelphia 

X(»rthlaii<!.  "  .  Musciiin 

{2\    Iirini/t'    staimtti*    «)i     Indictrp,    carli- 

i'>l     architt'Ct      ••!'      Stoiio      I'nildinji^. 

.UMM)    15.    C  .  .War  Ci/ch  Ht-rliii  MiiMinr. 

(.?)   St'a-u<»iiiK    N<.><el.   iSdO    Pi.    ('..   carvi'd 

(Ml    toinpK'   wall     ...  .    \t  (.iizch  (iiztdi 

(4)    Many      c«»l«»rr<l      ula^s      Imiilr^      and   In  tmuhs  near     DitTerent  mnse- 

va^t>.  .  (ii/oh  urns  in   Eirrope 

iti  ,  ^tr.  ''"d   America 

A1:(;K.\\    I  1\  11.1/ AlK  )\    .^(M)0.250U    H.    I*. 

Extant  Remains  Found  Now  In 

(  1  )    \'aphi<»  tups Sparta 

(i)    Ivory    and    >i<dd    ^taUu-tir-   .it"    I'rctan 

I-ady  I  rcie  Huston  Mii>euiii 

(.<»    I  )rain-jniM'«.  from  palatM    at   t  no>>ii>,  irctr 

«tr..  rti  . 

Must  1. 1  ilu-sc  liistMiit.-ii  (ildeci^  li;i\<-  been  taken  over  hv  dilYer- 
ent  .!4«»verniiunt.s.  Tlir\  ;irc  in  thr  -real  nui^enms  accessible  to  all. 
i'y  the  end  <»!  the  u.-iv  iln-  ])n];il  lia^  ^^'lin(•<l  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  histnrif.'il  loiitiiiis  ..f  niaii\  :»i'  the  i^reat  niii>eiims  of  the  world. 
l-'in-tluTni.Mc,  \\\>  iiit<rcsi  in  iji,  .nis  ha-  l.t-v-n  j^rcatly  stimulated. 
and  lie  Usually  ;n«jiiir(s  a  li\(l\  t|c-ir«-  t<>  visit  not  only  the  scenes 
«il  i^'n-at  liistmiral  ha]»i<(  r.iiiL:-  I'^'i  th«-  places  that  lioiise  the  relics 
ol    tlicni. 

I,oiall\  tile  |iupds  air  alilr  Im  visit  tlu-  h"icld  Mtisenm  and  the 
An  liisiitiitr.  wlidi-  -tr-ix  ••!  u . .:  .i»-r:'til  <\liiliiis  familiarizes  them 
with  Mrji^iiial  in"inini«  r.t-.  « -r  tin  ir  nin' iditiii<Mis.  Thev  learn  prac- 
tically what  an  iinpMitant  ])ai!  the  niiMKrii  iiin.senm  jdavs  in  im- 
]'r<'\in.L;  lli<-  knM\vlc<i-<-.  (.|n«atir!u  iln-  ta-i*  .  and  satisfvinj^  the 
T'^ihctic  sciisc  lit   til'-  iMonlf. 
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Stiuly  of  the  extant  remains  also  arouses  the  pupil's  interest 
in  the  written  (UKunnents  of  the  diflFercnt  jiericxls,  and  it  is  not 
<lifficult  to  instil  admiration  and  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
discoverers.  The  pui)ils  are  quick  to  recognize  the  debt  we  owe 
to  the  scholars  who,  hy  translation  of  the  papyri,  the  clay  tablets, 
and  other  original  documents  yearly  discovered  in  the  Mediterranean 
countries  and  the  Kast.  are  making  adec[uate  and  authentic  our 
knowledge  of  man's  history  from  the  prehistoric  age  through  the 
great  civiliz.'itions  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

When  the  pupil  holds  in  his  hands  an  actual  clay  ta])let  dug  up  in 
Habylon  itself — and  realizes  that  it  tells  a  talc  that  is  even  i)roixjrly 
<late(l,  a  date  which  scholars  have  decii)here(l  as  being  on  or  alK)Ut 
2350  J>.  C — he  begins  to  appreciate  what  the  workl  owes  to  men 
like  Champollion.  .Sir  Jfenry  Kawlinson,  Professor  Harper,  and 
numerous  others  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  archaeok)gy. 

In  addition  to  other  aids,  periodicals,  slides  and  pictures  of 
historical  remains  motivate  the  reading  of  historical  narratives: 
For  instance,  the  picture  (►f  the  great  '*lshtar  (jate"  erected  in  the 
6th  Century,  which  stood  before  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
makes  much  keener  the  interest  in  William  Sterns  Uavis*  Bclshaszar, 
whicli  contains  niuch  accurate  historical  description  of  liabyk)n. 

Pictures  of  the  brick  chaml)ers"  of  the  Colosseum  of  Rome,  in 
which  the  Cliristians  were  imprisoned  before  iK'ing  thrown  to  the 
lions,  give  a  sense  of  reality  to  the  text  of  Quo  I'adis,  in  which  it 
is  descri])e<l.  T\w  news  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  may  chance  to 
ap|>ear  in  our  news]>apers  tlie  very  day  on  which  the  class  is  studying 
photographs  of  Potnj)eii.  with  its  houses,  stores,  j^alaces,  and  temples, 
and  their  contents.  This  gives  the  very  thrill  of  life  to  the  jirinted 
]:age,  and  many  of  the  pupils  become  anxious  to  lose  themselves  in 
the  njmance  of  liistorv. 

When  the  puj)i]  begins  to  see  how  tlie  world  is  indebted  to  the 
past  for  its  knowledge,  he  is  willing  to  bow  in  admirati^nj  to  the 
French  for  their  excavations  at  l)eli)hi;  to  ])raise  the  Germans  for 
their  work  at  (  )lynipia ;  to  lion^n-  Chatn])ollion  for  unlocking  the 
Egyptian  language:  and  to  hail  .Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  for  deciphering 
the  Behistnn  Kock  and  thus  restoring  the  languages  (»f  ancient 
Persia  and  ]>aby Ionia.  At  some  future  date  he  may  l>e  prepared 
to  advoaite  an  international  understanding  tor  carrying  on  such 
works,  in  order  to  exjiand  our  knowlerlge  of  civilization. 
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III  tlu'  actual  tcachinj^'  of  tliis  o>vir>e  little  ^lifticulty  has  hct-n 
loiiiid  in  thus  linkinjf  tlu*  jiast  with  ihr  ])n*scnt.  and  the  newspapers, 
tlu'  cinri-nt  niaj^azinu.  tlu*  cinema,  the  play,  and  the  n<»vel  are  some 
(r{  the  a.i^encii's  of  its  accomplishment.  I»y  these  means  attention  is 
focused  upon  s«>me  x-lected  j)oint  of  time  pa>t,  and  the  lite  of  that 
time  is  recreated  for  us. 

The  f«»llo\vin,L:  plan  indicates  the  stej)s  taken  in  developinj^^  a 
topic.  Su|)])osinj^  the  topic  to  he  The  Constitutional  Chanijjcs  in 
Athens  from  750  to  520  I'..  ('..  the  necessary  rea<liu;(  is  indicated 
and  the  puj)ils  are  a>ked  to  come  to  the  class  prepared  to  ask 
({uestions  hearinjj^  on  tiie  >ul)ject.  There  is  then  an  informal  <lis- 
cussion  of  the  ijuestic^ns  involwd.  the  prohlems  and  the  topics  ii|»on 
which  more  information  i.s  desired  hy  any  pupil.  When-  s|H.»cial 
j»oints  are  raiM'<l,  volunteers  look  up.  in  histories  and  reference  l)«M»ks 
the  topics  on  which  the  information  is  desired.  In  the  classes,  wall 
ma])s  are  constantly  in  use.  routes  are  traced,  ])laces  located,  and 
the  ])U])iIs  make  ma]).s  showintj^  the  |)olitical  chanj^^es  that  have  taken 
place  in  certain  countries.  While  the  children's  (piestions  are  beinj^ 
answered,  and  newly  arisen  ([ue^tions  are  heinj^^  discussed  and  con- 
trihutious  from  orij.;inrd  sources  are  heint;  a<lded  to  the  general 
fund  of  information,  no  aitemjit  is  made  hy  the  teacher  to  direct 
toward  a  certain  cud  or  to  h(»ld  to  a  particular  arrangement.  There- 
fore the  tnial  sicj)  in  tin-  develupnient  of  a  topic  is  the  shaping  of  the 
whole  into  condtiist<l.  well  «»riL;;ani/ed  form.  With  the  helj)  of  the 
teacher  tlic  main  points  or  heads  of  the  suhjecl  are  set  forth  in 
i»rderly  arran^rnxnt.  The  hr.rden  then  falls  on  the  pujiil  to  siij)|X»rt 
these  hi'a(linL:>.  in  otln-r  words,  to  write  a  digest.  This  method 
helps  in  the  aiial\  ^in^  of  ih<'  important  i»oints,  in  correlating  the 
material  and  in  nicmori/in^  the  >alient  facts, 

IVriocls  of  lii>tor\  arc  rixicwt'd  and  the  work  culminates  eitlier 
in  a  written  t(•<^t.  a  niorniuL:  cNcrcisc,  cir  a  theme.  The  following 
pajver.  written  h\  one  of  ilu-  pupiU  after  the  class  luul  reviewed  the 
jK-riod  eoveriuL^'  The  I  .'i<t  l>a\>  ^f  the  i\onian  Kepuhlic.  14')-,^!  I*.  C\. 
illustrates  ilif  theme  method  oi'  rouniHui:  ttut  a  t»>pic. 

WEALTH       AND       POVERTY       DESTROYED       THE       ROMAN 
CHARACTER    WITHOUT    PUTTING    ANYTHING 

BETTER    IN    ITS    PLACE 

.\i  Ml'  (  ml  <il  r'-i-  riiirr  W  ..r-  I'-'-'iiic  !';-.»l  ;ir'|irred  a  K^cai  tical  of 
wtiilili  iiml  tfrriti'iy.     l-.'i-ii;-    \\,i-  iii>i   in   ;i»r  tin    sji\:.Mitir  t;i>k  of  !Lfnverninj»: 
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tlusc  enoniiiHis  tracts  <»t  land  and  the  e  iiidcpcixk-nt  people.  Her  ancient 
system  of  the  city-kin|i(ioni  ruhnt^  its  provinces  hy  appoinlinK  j^overnors 
turned  out  to  he  a  failure.  Konies  provincial  ^^ystem  was.  perhaps,  one 
of  the  Kreatest  causes  of  the  downiall  of  tlie  Repuhlic  and  the  ruination 
of  the  Roman  character,  (iovernurs  were  appointed  to  rule  each  prov- 
ince. For  one  year  this  ^^overnor  ruled  as  a  kin^  with  absolute  power. 
C'onsecpiently  the  taxes  were  UNually  enornion<.  for  the  K^vernor  was  keen 
to  make  a  huge  fT)rtunc  in  one  year.  There  was  no  check  on  the  power 
of  these  j^overnors.  1'he  wealtli  l)roukdit  into  Rome  by  the  returned 
j^overnors  and  other  plunderers  of  the  provinces  l)rou>j:ht  about  tlie  fomi- 
\UK  of  a  new  wealthy  cla«^s.  They  were  ea^er  t(»  show  otT.  ami  extrava- 
jifantly  lavishe*!  nione.v  on  luxuries,  makinj^  the  po(»rer  classes  dissatisfied. 
For  who  would  nut  be  jealous  ii  he  saw  his  formerly  humble  nei|j:hbor, 
returninji^  fnmi  some  provincial  office,  erect  a  maji^nificent  dwellin^f,  with 
running  water,  steam  heat,  two  floors,  and  many,  many  rocmis.  while  lie 
himself  was  forced  to  continue  to  live  in  his  one-room  house  with  not  a 
single  c<»nvenience.  not  even  a  chimney  1  The  po<»rer  Romans  were 
human  and  the\    certainly  were  jealous. 

Slavery  was  common  at  lliis  lime.  It  was  the  practice  of  nations  to 
make  their  cai^tives  slaves.  Ordinarily  this  would  not  seem  :o  infuriatiuf^ly 
cruel,  but  can  you  imaj^ine  a  former  small,  if^norant  clothing  merchant, 
enriched  by  the  increasid  commerce,  having  for  his  slave  an  educated 
Cireek.  po.ssibly  one  ^\  l:o  liad  studied  at  Alexandria?  Thi**.  naturally, 
seems  ridiculous  to  u-^,  but  it  actually  happened  in  hundreds  of  cases. 

Land  was  still  tlie  most  respectable  form  of  wealth,  and  the  newly 
rich  were  very  anxious  t«)  ac(|uire  it  .so  as  to  establish  their  social  status. 
Between  them  and  the  old  aristocrats  the  small  farms  were  soon  all 
bought  up,  and  Italy  was  «'omposed  of  eiiormons  estates.  'I'hese  estates 
were  worke«l  by  slaves,  who  were  treated  worse  than  cattle.  This  was 
very  serious  to  the  small  farmer.  In  tlie  first  place,  mucli  i>i  Italy  had 
been  devastatecl  by  Hanmbal.  Many  men.  when  they  returned  from  war. 
could  not  live  in  a  settled  way.  These  men  became  professional  soldiers. 
Others  found  their  farms  devastated  or  bonj^ht  l)y  some  noble.  The  few 
who  returned  to  the  aK'ricnhnral  life  were  fjuickly  force<l  to  ji;ive  it  up. 
The  pricf  of  ^niin  was  >o  Ion  because  tlie  nobles  couM  }i«row  it  so 
cheaply  with  slaves  and  because  so  much  was  imported  that  after  toilfUfi: 
throujjhoul  tlie  year  the  price  ^iven  for  the  cr«»p  di'  j^rain  pmliably  was 
about  half  of  wliat  it  had  cost  the  farnur  to  raise  the  crop.  He  would 
sell  his  farm  and  i^y  to  R«>nie  and  depend  on  the  free  liread  f<)r  Ins  food. 
It  was  \Nealth  which  ean»<e«l  all  this  nn'serx .  It  was  money  that 
niatle  the  wealthy  so  extravatiant.  and  it  was  the  lack  <ti'  it  tliat  made  the 
poor  so  '.nihappy.  The  l)u\  in^;  ];ower  nf  the  Kon'.iiw  increast'd  a»i  more 
money  came  in  from  the  pr«»vinces.  trade  wa>  stimulated,  tlie  merchants 
jfot  rich,  and  all  the  nn])les  i)ouKlit  uj)  the  land  of  Italy.  W'h.ii  chance 
was  le.t  f(»r  the  p(»or  man?  He  coubl  not  become  a  labt)rer.  for  all  labor 
was  done  by  >laves.  I>  ii  any  woufler  that  these  wretched  people, 
deprived  of  even  work,  became  desperate?     Is  it  any  wonder  ihev  became 
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oirrnpt?  Is  il  Mirpri>ii)K  that  tlu-y  lon^ctl  tor  .striiu*  sort  of  distructiiiii 
and  that  tlu-y  should  turn  to  hriital  t'littTtaiiiiiU'Ut?  Is  there  anythiiiu 
strauKe  i"  tlu*  fact  that  tlu*  candidatL-s  for  office  stajjjed  f^ladiatorial  com- 
bats and  other  hloody  spectacles  to  win  the  popularity  of  the  poor  niasstrs? 
Is  it  peculiar  tliat  the  «)frice  si-fkers  spent  entire  fortunes  brihin^^  the 
unscrupulous  thronj^'s?  What  is  there  unusual  in  the  fact  that  the  richest 
and  nio.st  pf»\vcrful  succeedc<l  in  vJ^'ttin;^  the  (iffices  ir.stead  of  the  ablest? 
Conse(|uently.  politics  were  corrupted.  How  c«>ul<l  ip:norant.  wretclifd 
jH'ople.  <lesprrate  becausr  of  no  w(»rk.  l)e  expected  tii  live  siiccessfiilly 
without  I'vrn  a  steadying  hand  to  help  then'.: 

Probably  you  ar*-  askinj^^  Nour^elf  wliat  this  had  to  do  with  the 
character  of  the  man.  The  characttr  of  the  rich  was  ruined.  People 
who  can  have  all  that  nionc>  can  buy  invariably  become  prtmd,  selfish, 
opi)ressive.  an<l  unpatriotic.  TIu-n  bt'lie\e  themselves  superior  to  their 
neijL^hbors  and  arr  unwillii)^  tc.  a>Nist  thtni  or  coiid)ine  with  them  ti>r 
anythinj^.  In  tliis  manner  wealth  dcstroy>  the  character  of  the  wealthy. 
How  did  it  destroy  the  cliaracter  <»!  the  poor?  A  man  who  is  forced  t<:» 
depend  i>n  free  itiod  for  his  very  liif  li»ses  all  self-resi)ect.  If  he  has  no 
self-respect  he  will  in  all  proliabilitx  l«»^e  his  sense  of  duty.  He  will 
be  jealous  «>f  the  peoph-  who  have  everythinjx  they  want,  and  in  tact. 
havinjL^  Inst  his  sense  of  dut>.  he  will  l)e  jealous  enouj^h  of  them  to  d<» 
anything.!:  to  j^et  in  tlieir  po>iti<»n  or  to  revenj^j*  his  own  wrt>njfs.  S<» 
wealth  destroye<l  the  character  oi"  the  poor.  What  was  put  in  place  <tf 
the   old   lionest.   brave,   patriotic,   anil   unselfish    Roman   citizen?      Nothinjjr. 

.Vow.  \'ou  are  be.^Miininji  to  woiicler  lu^w  culture  could  <lestroy  good 
character.  Who  <lo  ><»u  supp«ise  would  be  tlie  ])ravest  an<l  most  loyal  in 
a  crisis,  a  pampered  and  sjjrtiKMJ  eliild  uf  a  v  i'altl)y  man  or  a  child  broujiht 
up  comforialily  l)nt  wlio  had  alwav  s  lu-lped  himself  and  thought  for 
himself?  I  believe  tliat  th»-  lornuT  w«»nld  wait  for  his  slave  to  do  the 
deed  nr  sa\  the  WDrd  or  whatrxcr  it  mijilit  be.  and  if  his  slave  weren't 
there,  lu  \soiild  sunK  ifnisider  himself  superior  to  the  latter  and  leave 
tile  l.itter  to  «lo  it.  I  b<lii  ve.  li«i\\ev<r.  tliat  the  latter  would  unhe^^i- 
tatinjj:l\  .icc omplish  wli.'itivcr  w.is  iicj;i's>ary  even  thouji^h  he  had  the 
oi>iiortnnit\  <»f  Ictiiiiii  «««»inr(.in-  il-t-  do  it.  i'he  same  comparison  may  be 
maclr  Ixtween  th»-  K't.m.iii-.  •>!  r.irlier  limi-s  and  those  (»f  the  time  we  ;ire 
s|»e.ikinu. 

'Ilu-  we.'ilth\  >ii«>H  liicanu  lul; mcd.  tliat  is.  as  cultured  as  tutc»r.s. 
beautiful  work-  t»i'  an.  tU\,  «i.n!<i  m.ike  ilu-m.  When  they  became  Cld- 
tnrrd  tli«\  bad  al>«i  beinim  h!\iir\  lt»\in^^  m  nu'st  cases.  l''<ir  a  man 
who  is  relinrd  likes  In-  'imiiiuL;  w  .iter.  -teiP'  hv.ix.  draina)L;e.  etc.  It  was 
(•ultnre  w  lii(  h  made  the  i  i«  h  l'>\c  lii\nr\  .  ami  it  was  luxury  which  destroyed 
the  character  <•!  the  rii  h.  I  hi  im-mt  n'-ed  ni't  In-  spoken  of  here  as  they 
never  liee.'ime  enhnred  \11  that  rel'i:eni(  :i«  me.int  to  tliem  was  more 
hixnries   to   make   hie   i\iii   easii-r. 

riii.s  ha-  been  a  I'.e-i.  riniioii   oi   Imw    "W'e.ilili  and    Poverty    Destroyed 

the  (  dd   l\om;ni  (  liaraeti  r  Without    i'nttin.L:   .\nyiliiiiL'   lietter  in  Its  Place." 

I  her«-    were.    l:owi\«r.    ^hiih-    ,iiI\  .int.iut  ^    ir.im    the    i^icreased    capital    and 
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higher  civilization.      Briefly,    among    these    advantages    were    the    increaswl 
commerce  and  husiness,   the  founding  ol   banks,  a   higher  education,  the 
beginning  of  Latin  Hterature  and  of  libraries,  the  erection  of  more  beau- 
tiful buildings  and   the  improvements   in   architecture,   the  early  attempts 
of  Romans  to  paint  and  sculpture,  improvements  in  the  homes. 

Most  of  these  things,  with  the  exception  of  a  higher  degree  of 
civilization,  are  material.  How  can  material  improvements  make  an  age 
progress  when  character  has  been  destroyed  and  high  morals  completely 
disappear?      Therefore    this    age    is    considered    one    of    corruption    even 

though    there   were    material    improvements.  ,       .       w 

'^  *  Louise  M. 

in  conrliision,  what  is  desired  is  that  students  in  the  Ancient 
History  course  shall  j^ain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ])e)^innings  of 
oriental  civilization;  and  shall  ])e  a]>le  to  trace  the  thought  and 
character  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  and  link  their  art,  literature, 
and  science  with  the  present  day.  They  will  he  exi)ected  to  appre- 
ciate the  influence  of  the  older  civilization  ujxm  later  times,  an<l  to 
carry  with  them  through  life  a  rich  picture,  full  of  meaning,  and  a 
sense  of  historical  continuity. 

w 

CORKKLATION  OK  AXCIKXT  HISTORY  AXl)  ART  IX 

TJIK  XIXTH  GRADE 

The  Art  l)ej)artment  coo|)erates  with  the  History  J)e|)iirtment, 
and  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  topics  studied  last  year  under 
the  art  teacher  follows : 

The  class  in  Ancient  I  li.story  spent  some  time  studying  the  art 
of  Egypt  and  (jreece.  taking  uj)  the  following  jxMnts: 
J.     The   FVramid   Age— -Egy|)t: 

Great  Pyramid  interior  and  decoration. 
J  I.     The  hVudal  Age — JCgyj)t : 

Toml)S  and  temples;  (jhelisks  and  sculpture. 
HI.     Ovals — h'gyi)t: 

Containing  names  of  Kings  and  (jueens. 
IV.     Architecture — l^'gypt : 

IMans    -facade--  j)i]]ars-  -decoration — statuary. 
V.     Architecture — ( ireece  : 

l*lans — pillars     colonnade — ckrestorv    -statuary — decora- 
lion. 
VI.     Scidplure  and  Tainting     I'.g\|)t: 
I  Proportions  and  symmetry. 
VH.     Scul])lurc  and  Painting — Greece: 
l*roj)ortions  and  symmetry. 
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W't'  wrrt"  led  into  l)\naniic  Symmetry  in  stiulyinj^  Jay  Hain- 
l)idgi:*s  hook,  and  found  onl  tlicit  the  ai)i)lication  of  j)roix)rtioiial 
areas  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  JCf^i^yptian  and  Greek  architecture 
and  sculpture  reached  such  ])erfection. 

The  pupils  studied  enouj^h  to  a])preciate  this  somewhat  and  to 
understand  that  svnimetrv  is  the  ciualitv  in  art  or  craft  which  makes 
it  jijood  desij^n.  1^hey  hej^^'in  to  realize  that  the  reason  the  Egyptian 
and  (jreek  art  has  always  heen  so  vital  and  well  worth  studying 
through  all  time,  is  hecause  they  huilt  organically,  with  unity  and 
reserve-  -three  (jualities  of  utmost  im])ortance.  Static  sminietry  is 
more  spontaneoush  used  and  easier  underst<K)(l.  Dvnamic  svmmetrv 
is  more  consciou'^lv  used. 

m 

Jn  the  architect un-  of  our  modern  cities  the  children  were 
conscious,  even  from  their  own  small  experience,  of  a  lack  of  unity 
and  symmetry  -the  reason  for  this  heing  that  the  buildings  are 
planned  hy  several  ]>ers(»ns.  artists  in  special  lines,  the  engineer  and 
architect  heing  diffiTent  persons;  while  in  I'lgypt  and  Greece  the 
engineer  and  architect  an<l  decorator  were  the  same  artist. 

'J'he  ])U])iIs.  during  the  year,  used  all  their  handwork  time,  four 
forty-minute  ])eriods  a  week,  in  art  study  and  expression.  They 
were  much  interested  in  the  correlation  of  art  with  their  history 
study.  Examples  of  tlu-ir  work  sh<»w  much  aj)preciation  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  outstanding  ])rinciples  in  the  art  of  both  the 
i'-gyj)tian  and  (Ireck  civilization. 

Ki:h'f:Ri:x(."i':  \\k  )()Ks 

Dynamic    S>innictr> Hanihi<l>:c'  Vale   Press 

Architccliiro  and  Dcinncraix Hravidon  Alfred  Knopf 

W'luTc    tlu-    (ircat    (  il\     Standi -\>lih(*«.'  l*'ssex  Hoii'^e  Ppcns 

London 

MI-DII'A'AL  lliST(  )in" 

The  course  of  stu(l\  in  this  snlijfct  is  ratlier  a  joyous  adventure 
than  a  strained  ])ursuii  of  knowkMlge.  This  happens  f(»r  several 
reasons,  chief  of  wliicli  i>  thr  intellectual  (juality  of  the  classes. 
(  )wing  to  the  fact  lliai  neither  the  scliooj  nor  the  colleges  require  a 
complete  surxcv  of  worM  history,  most  j)iipils  elect  Ancient  History 
and  American  History,  and  studi(»usly  avoid  the  long,  unilluniinatcci 
raniTe    of    the    Me<lie\al    peri<»d    and.    >till    more    unfortunately,    the 
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vivid  and  imjx)rtant  M(Klern  ojMKrli.  A  small  grouj),  however,  is 
tinsatisfied  with  the  piecemeal  **coiirse''  that  amtents  the  majority. 
Such  a  group  naturally  is  comj)osed  of  j»u])ils  of  more  than  average 
mentality  and  intellectual  curiosity.  It  is  an  easy  and  exhilarating 
job,  therefore,  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  teacher ;  he  nee<ls  neither 
lure  nor  lash  in  the  ])erfonnance  of  his  work.  He  has  merely  to 
lead  or  follow,  to  advise  and  suggest,  to  admit  ignorance  anrl  devote 
himself  afresh  lo  the  pursuit  of  the  truth. 

A  textbook  is  of  course  the  m(»st  direct  and  ])ractical  means  of 
getting  into  the  Past,  as  well  as  an  almost  indispensable  guide  and 
friend  when  the  student  gets  there.  (It  need  hardly  be  said  tliat 
Professor  Robinson*s  Mcd'u^\il  History  is  the  IwMik  of  our  choice.) 
Hut  the  storv  as  told  in  the  text  is  merelv  the  highwav  that  leads 
through  the  thousand  years  we  have  to  travel.  We  ccmie  back  to 
tlie  road  now  and  then  when  we  have  exhausted  the  ])yways;  but 
the  joyous  adventure  is  off  the  road  rather  than  «>n  it.  He  fore  we 
have  spent  a  day  or  tw(»  on  the  textbook  avc  are  ready  for  another 
phmge  into  the  topics  of  interest  that  have  o|K*ned  about  us. 

It  is  generally  the  pu|)ils  themselves  who  propose  these  topics. 
Sometimes  they  receive  enthusiastically  the  teacher's  suggestions  as 
to  interesting  matters  for  investigation.  s(nnetimes  they  are  cold 
toward  them.  1  never  insist — not  with  groups  like  these.  Some- 
times the  to])ics  run  far  afield,  so  that  1  can  not  afterward  remenilxir 
what  it  was  that  suggested  them.  Such  a  to])ic.  for  example,  as 
heredity.  Once  in  a  while  a  pupil  discovers  that  he  has  pursued  a 
subject  that  is  too  subtle  and  elusive  iov  him,  and  gives  it  up. 
That  hapj)ens  rarely,  however.  More  fre(|uently  the  subject  fails 
to  prove  as  productive  of  interesting  matter  as  the  investigator  had 
exi)ected,  though  even  this  does  not  often  (rcnr. 

( hir  main  ditViculty  is  over-producti(Ui,  Class  ])erio<ls  are  too 
few  and  too  short  to  dispose  of  the  accunndation  of  knowle<lge  the 
])iipils  bring  to  class.  Another  criticism  of  this  sort  of  work  is  its 
lack  of  depth  and  thonuighness.  When  it  is  recalled,  however,  that 
these  lM)ys  and  girls  are  only  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old,  the 
sur])rise  is  that  they  <lig  as  deep  as  they  do.  In  any  case  there  is  no 
need  of  their  becoming  ton  well-satistied  with  their  ac(|uisitions;  a 
sensible  teacher  can  always  a])])ly  tlie  right  amount  of  corrective. 

In  a  class  of  this  kind,  formality  is  never  thought  of.  The 
relation  of  teacher  and  ])U])ils  is  i»f  I'asy -going  collofjuial  friendliness. 


The  ])iii)ils  tht'inst'lvt's  liavc  full  licc-nsc  of  speech,  which  some  of 
them  use  with  manifest  enjoyment  in  genial  hantcr  and  derisory 
criticism  of  a  j^ood-natured  sort.  In  die  main,  however,  tlic  sj>irit 
of  the  class  is  serious,  thoui^h  nnt  too  heavily  so.  For  no  teacher, 
however  much  he  may  delij^^ht  in  joyous  intellectual  advcMitures. 
can  he  muclr  of  a  teacher  if  he  he  not  a  lover  oi  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth;  and  if  he  he  such,  his  teachinj^  will  always  \k'  more  or 
less  concerned  with  imparling;  ways  and  means  of  ac(|uiring  knowl- 
edj^e  and  or«;anizin«^f  it  and  comnumicatin}^  it.  Mven  dull  jnipiis  will 
^et  a  i^limmer  of  that  spirit,  l»ut  to  the  mentally  alert  it  will  become 
a  vital  jiart  of  their  education. 

The  .study  of  Medieval  History,  then,  is  with  us  an  attempt  at 
least  to  live  freely  in  tliat  "curiously"  <litYerent  cpcKrh  of  the  j>ast, 
to  follow  the  hroad  hij^hway  of  evi-nts  l)ut  to  dijj^ress  far  and  wide 
from  the  heaten  track  as  (Unily  visioned  interests  lure:  to  know 
how  the  men  and  women  of  those  times  worked  and  j)layed  and 
fouj^ht  and  loved  and  worshiped.  The  dominance  of  the  church. 
the  prevalence  of  feudalism,  the  u])l)uildin.t;'  of  the  towns,  the  evolu- 
tion of  nations,  the  ncovery  of  spiritual  free<lom — this  is  the  hroad 
hij^hwa\ .  I'rom  thi'^  nm  the  ])atlis  in  every  direction,  and  it  is  alnnj^ 
these  paths  that  we  have  found  our  main  satisfactions. 

r>efore  we  takr  u])  tlie  lextho(»k,  the  pu])ils  are  asked  to  turn 
their  minds  inward  to  >ee  what  they  can  lind  there  of  knowledjjrc  of 
the  meclieval  world  which  we  are  about  to  expl(»re.  I'sually  the 
residt  i^  a  sonu-what  nieajL^rr  as^ortnu-nt  of  information.  JJy  working" 
this  over  a  little,  the  cl.'i>s  h<-ins  to  j^ct  '^ome  j^eneral  notions  of  tlie 
scope  of  the  work  hefon-  u^  >uHicient  to  enable  them  to  ]>resent  on 
the  followini^  day  a  jiictorial  >cheme  of  the  entire  subject,  after  the 
manner  of  xMue  o|"  Mr.  \;m  Loon's  whinwical  illustrati(»ns.  It  is 
then  the  function  of  the  teacher  t(»  take  tlie  class  up  <»n  a  high 
mountain  i  st»  i,,  s)  cak  i  and  ^i\e  them  a  *'.L;rand  view"  of  the  ground 
to  be  coNcred.  Me  ciin  (1«»  ilii^*  hy  means  of  a  glowing  ex])ositioii 
or  hy  the  more  j)ro.>aic  nu  iho<l  of  ojienin.^  liu'  textlM»ok  to  the  table 
(•f  contents.  In  tliis  way  it  i-  po^>ihle  t«»  make  clear  the  iniiK)rtance 
of  couditi'ii^  <'md  in>titnti«>ns  in  the  sin«ly  of  the  ]>ast,  and  t(»  explain 
the  relative  uninij)ortanee  oi'  nio-^t  of  ilie  e\ents  that  used  to  be  laid 
so  heavily  on  pupils'  memories. 

TIk'  approach  to  ih;-  Mi<lille  .\.u;e>  is  of  c«)urse  through  the 
crumblin|L4  ruins  oi   the  Roman  k'nipire.      Pupils  do  not  seem  to  care 
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to  liiij^cr  here,  exccj)!  to  siKfcnlate  about  the  causes  of  the  downfall. 
<jf  the  once  great  |K»\ver  and  to  search  for  analogies  Ix'tween  condi- 
tions in  Rome  and  in  present  day  enijjires.  They  are  content  to 
follow  the  highway  of  the  textbook  all  through  the  Iiarl)arian 
lnvasi(»ns.  it  is  when  tliey  come  to  the  Church  that  they  begin  to 
show  eagerness  ti»  wander  (»iT  the  road.  Tliev  want  more  detailed 
information  about  monasteries  and  the  mode  of  life  of  the  monks. 
Mohammedanism  exerts  a  still  greater  fascination.  This  year  we 
reached  the  period  of  Mohammedan  con(juest  just  as  the  Turks 
were  wjuning  their  remarkable  victory  over  the  (ireeks;  and  this 
coincidence  inspired  the  class  to  give  tlie  school  the  bcnelit  of  their 
study  in  a  Morning  I^xercise.  Like  all  normal  boys  and  girls  of 
alert  mentalitv.  thev  were  fascinated  bv  the  speculation  of  what 
Euro|)e  might  have  become  if  the  religion  of  Mohammed  had  not 
been  stayed  in  the  eighth  century  when  it  was  sweeping  northward 
through  i'Vance.  Speculation  of  this  sort  seems  a  fruitful  exercise 
of  the  imagination  and  the  reason,  but  it  must  always  be  kept 
distinct,  in  the  i)Ui)irs  mind,  as  mere  guesswork.  The  most  interest- 
ing excursion  made  in  conncH:tion  with  ]\I(>hammedanism  was  a  study 
of  M(H>rish  architecture  with  which  one  of  the  l)ovs  diverted  himself. 
In  his  rei)ort  to  the  class,  he  made  use  of  books  and  photographs. 

So  much  for  the  preliminary  j)eriod,  from  400  to  800.  Here 
we  pause  for  a  day  to  survey  the  four  centuries  we  have  jijisstd,  and 
to  IcH)k  forward  across  the  seven  centuries  we  are  to  traver.se.  A 
review  furnishes  the  opportunity  lo  teach  the  art  of  organization  of 
material,  to  turn  a  solution  into  crystals.  rui)ils  bring  the  results 
of  their  attemi)ts  to  class  and  submit  them  to  criticism,  and  it  is 
then  that  the  teacher  has  the  opportunity  of  sh(»wing  how  it  should 
l)e  done — provided  he  really  knows;  if  not,  he  can  present  his  own 
contribution  and  give  the  class  the  fun  oi  discovering  defects  in  it. 
At  this  j)oint.  too.  is  another  ojH'uing  for  a  ])ictorial  representation 
of  the  facts;  in  nearly  every  class  one  or  more  i)U])ils  are  ingenious 
and  skillful  with  the  j>encil.  and  the  result  is  always  stimulating  to 
the  rest. 

From  the  "high  ground"  of  Charlemagne's  bjnjnre  the  jnipil 
can  discern  ])retty  clearly  the  roafl  that  lies  ahead ;  the  centuries  of 
feudalism,  the  ever  increasing  ])ower  of  the  Church,  the  Ousades. 
the  development  (»f  the  towns  and  kingdoms  and  the  consequent 
disintegration  of  the   feudal  system,  the  awakening  to  new  life  in 
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the  Kcnaissancc.  It  is  a  storv  saturated  witli  human  interest  and 
replete  with  dramatic  situations.  (  )nly  a  jx^dantic  teacher  and  a 
class  of  dullards  could  quench  the  spirit  of  delij^ht  in  such  a  tale. 
All  along  the  way  it  ojicns  upon  alluring  vistas  of  investigation  which 
the  class  is  given  full  liherty  of  following.  What  intelligent  buy  or 
girl,  for  instance,  would  be  content  with  the  brief  sketch  of  the 
Hospitalers  and  Templars,  or  the  character  and  fate  of  the  medieval 
heretics,  or  the  life  in  the  Italian  cities  of  the  Renaissance.  Gothic 
architecture.  Medieval  universities,  and  a  dozen  other  matters?  In 
one  corner  of  the  blackboard  we  keep  a  list,  which  is  being  constantly 
revised,  of  the  subjects  the  several  pupils  are  investigating — a  sort 
of  schedule  of  excursions,  IVesently — it  may  not  be  for  a  couple  of 
weeks — we  all  "get  back'';  and  it  is  then  that  we  resume  the  hic^h- 
wav  and  cover  anotlu'r  stretch  of  the  road;  that  is  to  sav.  we  read 
another  section  of  the  book,  and  then  are  off  again  on  our  rambles. 

This,  in  a  general  way.  outIine>  our  procedure  in  the  stiuly  of 
Medieval  Ilistorv,  It  is  harcllv  necessarv  to  sav  that  we  arc  constant 
in  our  devotion  to  maps,  and  that  we  try  to  use  all  the  illustrative 
nmterial  that  can  be  obtained  without  too  much  difficulty.  We 
should  make  more  use  of  the  Academv  of  Arts  and  the  Field  Museum 
than  we  do,  but  \\k\  lack  time,  or  seem  to  lack  it. 

As  to  notebooks,  j)Upils  are  a<lvised  to  "make  their  own,"  which 
shall  contain  the  products  of  their  investigation  as  well  as  the 
organized  knowledge  they  have  obtained.  Maps  are  not  required,  but 
no  jiupil  i>  discouraged  from  making  as  man}-  as  he  wishes.  It  has 
always  seenuvl  to  me  thai  a  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  student 
cartogra])by ;  tin-  ])Ul•po^^e  of  maps  is  to  make  geography  definite. 
and  no  intelligent  man  n<-e<Is  more  for  this  j)urpose  than  the  hahit  of 
constdting  his  atla>.  If  the  i»upil  gains  a  broad,  intelligent  view  <»f 
the  past  or  an\-  ])art  <>f  it.  if  lie  ha^  found  genuine  interest  and 
])leasure  in  delving  among  ihc  ruin.s  y\\  what  was  once  so  Vwing  and 
has  been  able  to  make  il  live  again  in  his  th(»ught,  he  has  done  well. 
If,  besides  this,  he  has  JK'tn  able  to  see.  even  dimly,  that  underlving 
all  the  ditYerenci's  between  tlnisc  limes  and  his  own  there  is  a  vital 
similarity,  that  the  life  (>f  mankind  contimies  with  no  ruptures  save 
those  which  are  external.  Ik-  uill  hn\c  foninl  a  bit  of  knowledge  which 
is  the  ])eginning  of  wi>doni. 
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MODERN  IllSTORV 


The  most  recent  addition  to  our  curriculum  in  the  Social  Science 
is  a  course  in  Modern  luiropean  History,  offered  as  an  elective  in 
the  senior  year.  It  would  seem  that  such  a  course  needs  little  justi- 
fication as  an  intcj^ral  i>art  of  any  well  considered  curriculum  in 
the  StKial  Sciences,  esjK-cially  for  pupils  whose  education  ends  with 
the  High  School.  We  h(»ld  that  the  course  in  Modern  History  is  of 
scarcely  less  imjjortance  than  that  in  American  Hist<>ry  as  a  i)rei)ara- 
tion  for  intelligent  citizenship.  It  must  he  ohvious  to  every  thinking 
man  that  the  destinies  of  our  country  are  no  longer  sei>arahle  from 
those  of  KurojK*  and  that,  whether  or  not  we  enter  upon  any  sort  of 
formal  compact  with  the  nations  of  ICurojKi,  we  are  virtually  com- 
|K*lled  to  take  a  more  active  j^rt  in  the  settlement  of  world  affairs. 
Granting  this,  it  appears  to  he  almost  im|HTative  that  wc  give 
students  in  our  high  schools  a  chance  to  acquire  at  least  a  nidi- 
mentary  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
today — their  political  institutitms,  characteristics,  ideals,  and 
problems. 

As  the  course  is  in  i)rocess  of  heing  presented  for  the  first 
time,  it  seems  unprofitable  to  enter  very  deeply  into  the  question  of 
method,  which  is  necessarilv  merclv  tentative  and  as  vet  untested  bv 
results.  It  may  l^e  in  order,  however,  to  ])(M*nt  out  certain  objectives 
that  are  aimed  at  in  the  presentation. 

Chief  among  these,  in  fact  the  central  toi)ic  of  the  course,  is 
the  study  of  the  rise  of  democratic  ideas  and  the  reception  accorded 
them  in  the  different  states.     ( )ther  objectives  aimed  at  are: 

1.  To  put  the  student  in  touch  with  world  affairs  today  through 
a  study  of  the  individual  nations  during  the  ])ast  two  centuries. 

2.  To  bring  home  to  the  student  that  it  vitally  concerns  him 
as  a  future  citizen  of  a  world  ])«iwer  to  know  wh«it  the  relations  of 
the  other  nations  are  with  one  another  and  with  his  nwn  countrv. 
•nnd  what  factors  might  bring  abnnt  a  change  in  those  relations. 

3.  To  p<.)int  out  some  of  tin*  trcniendous  social  and  economic 
problems  that  originated  with  the  universal  introduction  of  machinery 
and  have  not  vet  been  solved. 

4.  T<»  begin  to  cultivair   in  ihr  student   the  liabit   of  (k*iache<I 
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jiulj^nncnt.  that  lu-  may  he  ahlo  to  (hsooiiiit  partisan  praise  or  hlaine, 
and  estimate  specie »ns  inopaj^anda  at  its  true  value. 

'I'he  memhers  of  the  cla>s  takini^  the  course  this  vear  harl  in 
j^eneral  a  hack^round  of  two  years  of  hist(»ry.  Ancient  and  American, 
only  two  mend)ers  havinj^  studied  Medieval  i  fistory.  It  seeme«l 
advisahle.  therefore,  to  devote  the  hr>t  two  weeks  to  a  rapid  survey 
of  I'-urope  from  the  fall  of  the  Koman  ICmpire  to  the  end  of  tlie 
17th  (.entnry.  This  was  done  lari^^ely  throuj^h  reports  on  sjK'cial 
topics  h\  individual  students,  tlu-  thread  of  the  narrative  hcinjj^ 
supplied  hy  talks  C(»nneclin.i;  the  various  topics.  \\'ith  this  j>re- 
liminary  survey  out  of  the  way.  a  texthook  was  taken  up  t  Robinson 
and  iieard:  I/ist(*ry  of  /■'mcf'r     ()i;r  Pri //  Tiiin's). 

'Vhv  text  usually  furnishes  «»uly  euou^di  material  on  any  j^ivcn 
topic  U>  introduce  the  subject  and  leave  with  the  reader  some 
unanswered  (juesiicMi^.  These  form  the  hasis  of  class  discussions, 
or  if  further  information  i>  neetled.  of  collateral  readin«j^s  fnmi 
various  sources.  In  scope  the  course  covers  the  jHrriod  from  about 
b)^>()  to  the  preseiu  day.  The  j)eriods  or  toj)ics  particularly  empha- 
sized are : 

Ahsolutisin  in  tlu-  ISlh  Century;  the  (Ireat  Powers  of  luirope. 
their  orijL;in  and  develo])ment. 

Conditions  of  life  of  the  ]>eople. 

'J'lu'   Intellectual   Revolution. 

The    h'riMich    l\evoluti«)n.      licijinnintjs  of  democracv. 

The   Xapi ►Iconic   Mra  and  its  results  in   lCuroj>e. 

The   Industrial   I\e\oluti(»n. 

I\evoluti«»nar\  movements  <»f  the  Middle  19th  Century.  Unifica- 
tion  ('f   Italy  and  of  (iermany. 

The  Third    I\i-j»ublic  in   h" ranee ;  its  constitution. 
I'j-a  of  political  and  social  rt'form  in  KniL^lanfl. 
Imperialism  and  expansion.   P^th  Centurw 
The  Xcar  j'laslern  (jiu'stion. 
The  har  ICastern  (jucstinn. 
Partition  of  Africa. 
The  World  War. 
The   IVaci'. 
The  situation  todav. 


AMKKICAN  illSTORV 


In  tcacliin^,  as  in  so  many  other  pursuits,  it  is  a  condition,  not 
a  theory,  that  confronts  us.  The  size  of  the  class,  the  mental  (luality 
of  the  pupils,  the  number  and  length  of  the  periods,  the  pressure  of 
other  work  on  the  students,  these  are  some  of  the  obstinate  facts 
that  o])ix)se  themselves  to  the  hoi)es,  desires,  and  aims  of  the  teacher. 
He  is  obliged  to  let  "1  should  Hke  to"  wait  upon  **!  don't  see  how 
it  can  be  done."  luentually  experience  teaches  the  teacher  that  it 
is  best  to  select  among  all  the  things  he  would  like  to  accomplish 
that  course  which  seems  adaj^ted  to  meet  the  greatest  need  of  his 
pupils,  or  what  he  conceives  to  be  such.  Fortunately,  however, 
most  of  the  pupils,  through  their  study  of  imi)ortant  phases  of 
American  history  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  grades,  have  con- 
siderable background.  Although  their  factual  knowledge  has  become 
dimmed,  their  appreciative  intelligence  remains,  so  that  the  study 
of  the  ])erio(l  of  exploration,  the  colonial  period,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  slaverv  is  much  facilitated.  Manv  considerations  have  led 
me  to  concentrate  on  what  I  have  come  to  recognize  as  the  chief 
need  of  the  pupils,  namely,  training  in  intelligent  and  effective 
reading  of  the  history  text])ook.  Even  high  school  juniors  and 
seniors  do  ncn  know  how  to  get  the  pith  of  what  they  read;  they 
do  not  discriminate  between  the  important  and  the  incidental;  their 
knowledge  sf>rinJs.  If  they  are  to  ])e  equipped,  therefore,  for 
college  work  in  history  and  for  intelligent  acquisition  of  knowledge 
later  in  life,  they  must  learn  how  to  read  with  their  minds  as  well 
as  with  their  eves. 

0 

So  it  conies  al»out  that  the  course  in  American  Historv  is  not 
a  **joyous  adventure"  but  rather  a  i)lodding  march  along  the  beaten 
road.  Kvery  lesson  is  a  lesson  in  selection  and  organization,  and 
in  accuracy  of  statement.  It  would  not  be  correct,  however,  to 
infer  that  our  study  is  merely  a  dull  routine  of  logical  analvsis.  Xo 
visitor  to  the  class  wouUl  think  .so,  1  am  sure.  J-'or.  once  the  lesson 
lias  been  dissected,  so  to  .speak,  the  work  of  vivifying  begins — and 
it  continues  to  the  end  •)f  the  period.  In  other  words,  everv  lesson 
has  its  luminous  i)oint>.  its  really  significant  facts,  and  it  is  upon 
these  that  all  the  emphasis  is  i)lacerl.  It  is  on  such  i)ortions  of  the 
lesson  that  the  teacher  would  like  to  send  his  pu])ils  in  search  of 
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deeper  knowledge,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  (»i)stinate  ''conditions'* 
already  referred  to  prevent  research. 

The  suhject  matter  in  most  recent  high  school  histi'jry  irxts  is 
well  organized,  so  that  the  pupil  has  constantly  hefore  him  a  good 
example  of  thought  logically  arranged  and  presented;  and  our  first 
business  is  to  studv  the  table  of  contents,  not  onlv  in  order  to  cnin- 
prebend  the  scope  of  our  study  Init  also  to  get  a  glimmer  of  '*first 
principles"  as  to  method,  it  will  be  quite  a  while,  however,  before 
this  prefatory  gleam  becomes  bright  enough  to  guide  the  pupil  in 
his  daily  study.  Exce])t  for  real  students,  the  i)rocess  of  learning 
is  a  slow  one. 

After  this  preliminary  view,  the  i>upils  are  usually  jHTniitted 
to  decide  at  what  i^oint  of  the  slorv  of  American  historv  thcv  will 
begin.  There  is  no  c<)m|)elling  reason,  in  my  judgment,  for  not 
taking  up  the  story  at  the  beginning  of  uur  life  as  a  nation,  tir  at 
the  War  of  Indej)endence.  esix^cially  as  most  of  the  class  have  had 
elementary  school  instruction  in  the  ci^lonial  ])eriod.  (lenerally.  the 
class  decides  to  begin  at  tlu-  first  page  of  the  book.  Of  course, 
when  they  decide  <^therwi^e.  we  eventually  "make  U])"  the  oniitte<l 
|)ortions  of  the  story. 

I*>(»m  the  llrst  lesst)n.  the  \.\\\n\  is  taught  to  ask  himself,  **\Vhat 
is  the  lesson  about  ?"  And  to  beli('ve  that  there  is  a  simple,  single 
answer  to  that  questi«»n;  that  it  i>n'l  al.xnU  a  lot  of  things;  that  the 
**h»t  of  things"  which  he  buds  in  the  l)ages  he  has  read  are  merely 
contributory  tc»  the  actual  sul)ject  (»f  the  less(.)n.  just  as  all  the  intor- 
matinn  be  hnd>  in  the  entire  textbook  is  mcreh'  facts  lor  so  the 
author  judge>  tlimi  t<»  Ix' i  about  American  History.  If  the  student 
fliscovers  any  >ul)ject matter  in  the  ]e>^on  that  docs  not  contribute 
t(»  the  Kmv  singU'  '^inl])l(•  tlicnie.  then  lie  lias  tt.»und  a  defect  in  the 
text  <»f  bis  autb«»r;  i't»r  t'\iry  iir«>p<rly  written  school  book  is  a  j)iece 
of  org.uii/c(l  knM\v](«lL,^e.  an^l  •irgaiii/.cd  kiiDwledgi^  means  knowledge 
logicall}"  arrangcl.  rh«'  anthur  I'rankly  re\<'als  his  own  concej>tion 
(»f  what  lie  is  writing  about  ]t\  the  (  a|»ti«»ii>  lie  gives  the  several  i)arts, 
cha])ters,  »>ectioii<  of  the  binik;  l>nt  tor  tbr  sake  of  jiicturesqueness 
or  vivi<lne>s.  i.r  ^onu-  ntlicr  ica^MH  kutiwn  to  himself  only,  he  often 
uses  topical  rxpre<.-ion>«  in^iea-I  r»{  ]»lain  statements.  r)ur  object  is 
to  find  definite.  unadonu«l  ^tateinent^.  for  much  vagueness  of  knowl- 
edge can  i»e  concealecj  in  metaplior^,  \ow  it  may  seem  that  this 
;Appr«)ach    to    our    subj<-et    wt)ul(l    be    fatal    to    interest    in   historical 
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kin)\vlc(l.i(e;  Imt  the  fact  is  that  it  usually  generates  zest  for  what 
follows.  That  it  is  (»f  advantage  in  comixilling  the  student  to  bring 
he  fore  his  mind  every  ];art  of  the  lesson  is  c»hvious. 

When  once  we  have  decided  wliat  the  lesson  is  about,  wc  set 
af>out  explaining,  clarifying,  vivifying  the  niain  matter.  Sometimes 
(not  often)  we  are  able  to  clear  this  uj)  and  **get  it  out  of  the  way" 
quickly,  so  that  there  is  time  left  for  niintn-  i>oints  of  interest. 
Sometimes  the  class  is  put  to  work  writing  "the  essential  facts" 
about  the  lesion.  The  reading  of  these  pajK-rs  frequently  leads  to 
sharp,  not  to  say  violent,  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  "essential" 
nature  of  the  facts.  Jn  general,  the  "method  of  instruction"  is  a 
combination  of  recitation  and  open  forum,  with  the  forum  very 
much  on  t(»p.  As  in  the  Medieval  History  classes,  reviews  (looking 
backward)  and  surveys  (views  ahead)  are  frequent;  and  whenever 
we  comi)lete  a  unit  of  the  st<.)ry  we  undergo  a  written  test,  which 
usually  reveals  to  the  teacher  the  defects  of  his  methcKl,  and  to  the 
pupils  the  inadciiuacy  of  their  attainment.  It  is  therefore  gwxl 
discipline  for  both. 

In  regard  to  subject-matter,  our  purpose  is  to  put  into  the  minds 
of  the  jnipils  a  coherent  view  of  the  story  of  our  national  life  without 
emphasizing  any  particular  asi)ect,  unless  it  be  the  political.  We  do 
not  disregard  the  industrial  or  the  social  developments,  nor  do  we 
stress  them ;  we  leave  them  for  further  consideration  in  the  latter 
l)art  of  the  year  when  we  study  civics.  So  far  at  least,  it  has  seemed 
more  useful  to  the  large  majority  of  pupils  that  they  should  have  a 
clear  j)icture  of  the  entire  course  of  our  history  than  that  they  should 
look  at  it  from  half  a  dozen  points  of  view.  They  arc  still  pretty 
yi>ung,  and  most  of  them  will  go  to  college,  where  ihey  will  be  likely 
to  gain  more  intensive  knowledge  of  the  different  phases  of  the 
subject. 

The  main  eni])liasis  of  the  course  is  placed  on  half  a  dozen  or 
nu^rc  clearly  delined  *'e])ochs** :  The  Revolution,  its  causes,  events 
and  results;  the  "Critical  Period,"  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Re]uiblic 
were  in  the  balance;  the  ihst  (juarter-century.  when  the  French 
Kev(»lution  and  the  >ubse(|uent  war>  were  a  continual  menace  to  the 
country;  the  short  ])eriud  of  national  enthusiasm  and  harmony  that 
were  soon  followe<l  by  the  long  struggle  over  slavery,  culminating 
in  the  Civil  War;  the  remarkable  social,  econi.anic.  and  political  revo- 
lution in  the  '30's ;  the  C'ivil  War  in  its  i)()litical  and  economic  and 
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social  asjxfcts;  atul  finally  the  i(rcat  iii  jIltii  ixfriod  of  industrial 
(?xiKinsion  that  has  involwtl  us  in  new  an.l  difliciill  and  iinendinj( 
l)rol>kms.  It  is  tlicst-  out.standinj^  features  of  .Xnierican  jimj^ress 
that  make  up  our  year's  work. 

( )ur  work  in  Civics  has  taken  varied  forms,  no  tme  of  which 
lias  proved  satisfactory.  The  shortness  of  the  time  has  necessitated 
prudent  picking  and  choosing  among  the  topics  before  us.  The 
cliaracter  of  the  class  also  has  had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  selection. 
We  have  sometimes  devoted  much  of  the  two  months  (the  average 
time  given  to  the  subject)  to  the  federal  constitution.  Once  we 
made  a  study  of  state  and  local  government.  The  last  two  years 
we  have  been  emphasizing  the  economic  aspect  of  history.  All  these 
matters  are  useful,  even  necessary,  parts  of  a  high  school  student's 
e((uipment  for  citizenshij).  ]»ut  no  one  need  be  told  that  a  far  greater 
allotment  of  time  must  be  made  if  the  knowledge  gaine<l  is  to  sink 
very  deep  into  the  student's  mind.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is 
prolmbly  a  merging  of  history  and  civics  and  economics  into  one 
course  of  study,  Init  I  believe  tliat  such  a  course  should  be  preceded 
by  a  rapid.  com])rehensive  view  of  the  entire  field,  such  as  can  Ik' 
got  only  by  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  study  of  a  good  te.\tlK>ok. 
In  anv  case,  the  work  cannot  be  d<»ne  adeouatelv  unless  more  time  is 
given   to  the  su])ject. 
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DEDICATION 

Of  the  "Record" 

It  was  her  power  to  stimulate  in  others  that  thirsting 
love  for  humanity  from  which  she  drew  her  urge.  She 
moved  through  life  like  an  electric  force,  shocking  vague 
hungers  into  expression;  touching  off  inward  fires  till  they 
blazed  out  in  glory.  And  so  we  hold  her  in  oar  memory, 
vivid  and  intense. 

We  see  her  hailing  our  group  of  small,  exhausted  lag- 
gards across  the  hot  dunes.  We  cry  out  in  weariness  and 
thirst. 

"Suck  a  pebble,"  she  advises  relentlessly. 

We  see  her  holding  us  at  our  work  on  our  club  house, 
amid  rain  and  snow,  grandly  unmoved  by  fear  of  colds  or 
mothers.  Nails  slip  through  our  numb,  bruised  fingers,  en- 
thusiasm freezes;  rebellion  flames.  But  when  the  shanty 
is  completed  and  lined  with  sky  blue  cambric,  we  marvel 
at  the  work  of  our  hands,  remembering  past  labors  with 
joy  and  pride.    Then  she  spurs  us  on  to  higher  effort. 

We  see  her  thrilling  dead  ages  into  life  for  stolid 
youth,  whipping  drowsy  ambition  into  excitement,  faring 
forth  at  last  to  scour  the  world  for  better  ways  of  making 
small  souls  grow. 

And  we  see  her  brought  up  short  by  death,  drifting 
from  the  world  on  the  eve  of  her  greatest  contribution, 
bearing  with  her,  in  spite  of  work  achieved,  an  incom- 
municable treasure  of  potentialities. 

We  cannot  be  reconciled  to  her  loss. 


A  Pict>ir^   of  a   CrertUe  Teacher.     It  In  the  dc4i«atlOB  of  tke   ackool 

annual  to  the  memory  #>f  MImh  Jennie  Hall  one  year  after' ker  death. 

ThiM  dedieation  wnn  M-rltten  by  an  alumuaa. 


PREFACE 

This  is  the  eighth  "Study  in  Education"  which  the  faculty  of 
the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  has  published  during  the  last  twelve 
years.  Each  book  has  sought  to  illustrate  by  concrete  examples 
the  value  of  some  particular  underlying  or  controlling  principle 
in  our  work.  This  volume  centers  attention  upon  the  results  of 
children's  creative  activity.  Our  generalized  discussion  of  these 
results  we  have  reserved  for  the  end  of  the  book,  believing  that 
it  will  mean  more  to  the  reader  after  the  presentation  of  the  con- 
crete material.  There  are,  however,  certain  tenets  of  our  creed 
which  may  best  be  stated  at  the  outset. 

We  presuppose  that  in  varying  degrees  and  with  wide  indi- 
vidual divergences  and  tendencies,  all  normal  children  possess  im- 
pulses to  create.  We  do  not,  therefore,  need  to  justify  this  out- 
put of  children's  work  by  its  intrinsic  worth;  certainly  no  genius 
has  appeared  among  us,  and  as  certainly  we  are  not  at  all  sat- 
isfied with  what  has  been  done  thus  far  in  our  school.  We  believe, 
however,  that  such  a  survey  as  this  may  be  useful  both  to  our  own 
teachers  and  to  other  teachers  because  it  uncovers  and  stresses  the 
fact  that  children  of  all  age,  from  the  youngest  ones  through  the 
high  school,  will,  when  given  opportunity,  pour  forth  spontaneously 
and  joyously  their  imaginings,  ideas,  and  emotions.  Though  the 
form  of  such  expression  is  often  crude,  we  think  that  it  is  never- 
theless delightful  because  of  its  promise,  ingenuousness,  and  orig- 
inality. 

We  believe  that  we  see  in  this  accumulation  of  creative  mate- 
rial genuine  encouragement  for  our  conviction  that  it  is  a  prime 
responsibility  of  a  school  to  provide  for  its  children  both  constant 
stimuli  to  creative  effort  through  books,  people,  and  environment, 
and  wide  opportunity  for  continuous  and  satisfying  use  of  their 
own  creative  impulses.  We  believe  it  shows  that  genuine,  worth- 
while responses  come  abundantly  when  there  are  stimulating  sit- 
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uations  in  a  child's  environment,  where  there  are  experiences  which 
stir  his  emotion  and  touch  his  imagination.  For  such  stimuli 
teachers  must  be  responsible,  and  since  there  is  little  suggestive 
data  now  available,  it  would  seem  valuable  if  each  school  would 
share  its  experience  by  publishing  its  most  suggestive  results. 

Recent  scientific  investigation  and  research  in  educational 
fields  has  enabled  teachers  to  measure  the  intelligence  of  children 
more  accurately,  to  evaluate  school  subject  matter  better,  and  to 
test  some  kinds  of  school  achievement.  For  such  help  we  must 
be  profoundly  grateful;  but  there  is  some  danger,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  swinging  too  far  in  this  direction,  of  allowing  the  mere  gather- 
ing of  data  to  engross  too  much  of  the  precious  time  of  children. 
Moreover,  in  too  many  schools  both  teachers  and  children  seem 
so  concerned  in  getting  control  of  tools  that  they  have  little  time 
to  use  them  constructively  or  for  creative  purposes.  More  than 
ever  we  need  to  keep  our  vision  clear  to  the  value  of  those  elements 
in  life  and  education  which  cannot  be  measured  and  which  give  to 
us  all,  big  and  little,  the  highest  aspiration  and  inspiration,  which 
create  in  us  standards  of  taste  and  attitudes  toward  life  which  go 
far  in  protecting  us  from  ugliness  and  sordidness  in  our  environ- 
ment. 

We  believe  that  a  study  of  such  material  as  we  cite  tends  to 
make  us  realize  that  creative  expression  is  fundamental  to  the 
child's  fullest  development,  to  his  happiness  and  his  spiritual  growth. 
All  normal  children  have  the  right  to  live  in  a  rich  environment, 
to  exercise  to  the  full  all  their  powers  of  expression,  and  to  have 
every  avenue  to  their  souls  open  and  in  use.  Not  everyone  can 
contribute  to  the  permanent  beauty  of  the  world,  but  it  is  the 
privilege  of  every  school  to  create  conditions  which  should  arouse 
each  child  to  express  freely  in  some  chosen  form  his  own  best 
ideas,  inspirations,  and  emotions. 

Flora  J.  Cooke 
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"Say,"  says  1,  "eyerybody  up  at  school  is  talking  about  Happiness 
and  the  reasons  thereof.     What  do  you  think  Happiness  is?" 

"Dear  lad,  your  question  is  foolish,"  said  Cousin  Ed,  who  is  twenty- 
three.  "There  are  no  set  rules  for  Happiness.  Two  people  can  be  in  the 
same  environment  and  yet  one  can  be  happy  and  the  other  perfectly 
miserable." 

"But  what  does  Happiness  mean  to  you?" 

"It  means  absolute  comfort,  mental,  physical.  When  I  have  no 
worries  and  am  seated  in  the  best  chair  in  the  house  I  am  happy.  To  me 
comfort  is  Happiness." 

"But  Noah  Webster  says " 

"Hang  what  Noah  says!  How  could  he  know  what  Happiness 
is,  when  all  he  did  was  write  down  a  lot  of  words  and  bum  the  mid- 
night oil?  And  besides,  don't  you  know  nobody  had  any  good  ideas 
before  the  twentieth  century?" 

"Now  you're  trying  to  joke.  1  really  want  your  honest  opinions. 
Look  here,  Noah  probably  knew  more  about  Happiness  than  you  do,  be- 
cause he  achieved  something,  and  to  create  is  Happiness. 

"No,  lad,"  said  Cousin  Ed,  "at  the  moment  a  man  finishes  something^^ 
his  joy  is  one  of  Elcstasy  just  like  love  is." 

"But  there  isn't  anything  in  common  between  Love  and  Creation.** 

"There  isn't  anything  alike  in  an  elephant  and  an  angle  worm,  but 
they're  both  live  stock.  To  create  something  worth  while,  if  it's  only 
a  horseradish,  is  a  kind  of  ecstasy.' 


»» 


— Extract  from  article  published  in  the  school  "Weekly." 


CREATIVE  EFFORT— IN  WRITING 

It  was  not  horseradishes  which  the  cousin  of  Cousin  Ed 
created.  It  was  chiefly  compositions  of  words.  His  bit  of 
"seventeen"  philosophy  may  contain  the  flavor  of  the  unusual,  but 
most  of  the  productions  cited  in  the  following  pages  were  written 
by  children  who  are  decidedly  "average."  And  these  are  the  merest 
fraction  of  the  annual  output  of  children's  writing  which  we  may 
presume  to  call  "creative." 

We  have  arranged  the  compositions  according  to  the  apparent 
reasons  why  the  children  wrote. 

I 

The  first  group  contains  the  poetry  and  prose  of  children  whose 
imaginations  had  been  stirred  by  the  lives  of  people  remote  in 
history  or  far  away  from  us  on  the  earth's  surface.  (The  exact 
nature  of  the  historical  backgrounds  which  had  previously  been 
created  is  described  in  Studies  in  Education,  Volume  VII.) 

We  look  up  to  sky — 

Blue  sky  covers  us. 

Sun  smiles  upon  us, 

Sun  loves  us, 

We  clap  our  hands  with  joy. 

We  dance  around  the  sacred  oak  tree. 

Second  Grade  when  studying  the  Early  Herdsman* 

PHEIDIPPIDES 

Pheidippides  is  running  along  the  water.  His  heart  is  full  of  fear, 
his  legs  are  tired,  he  is  weak,  he  falls  down  beside  the  brook  and  shouts 
"Pan,  Pan." 

Pheidippides  hears  the  sweet  music  of  Pan's  pipe.  He  feels  the 
rough  hand  on  his  head.  He  jumps  up  and  looks  around.  Though  Pan 
is  gone  he  feels  gay. 

Pheidippides'  heart  is  full  of  joy.  His  legs  are  strong.  He  runs 
along  and  whistles  as  he  goes.  He  rushes  into  the  gate  of  Athens  and 
says,  "Pan,  the  great  God,  is  going  to  help  us,"  and  all  the  men's  hands 
go  up  with  joy. 

Georgette  T.,  Fourth  Grade 

•See   article,   "Creative    Effort   in   the   Morning   Exercise." 
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PHOENICIA 

See  the  white-capped  top  of  Lebanon 

With  its  forests  grand. 

The  fir  trees  and  cedar  trees 

Are  solemn  as  they  stand. 

In  the  market  place  of  Tyre 
Men  work  like  busy  bees. 
The  market  place  of  Tyre, 
Is  the  market  of  the  seas. 

The  vessels  of  Phoenicia, 
The  seagull's  screaming  cry, 
A  trading  vessel's  sailors 
See  these  things  as  they  go  by. 

James  L.,  Fifth  Grade 

THE  WAVERUNNER 

Over  the  waves  it  ran. 

Keeping  time  to  the  beating  of  water, 

The  Waverunner  skimmed  the  water  so  blue. 

The  Waverunner  fought  many  battles. 

The  Waverunner  skimmed  the  water. 

The  waters  so  blue. 

Betty  C,  Fifth  Grade 

PIONEER'S  ADVENTURES 

Beyond  the  Alleghanies 

Where  many  a  man  had  failed 

To  find  the  great  unknown, 

I  longed  to  wander  forth. 

So  I  ventured  toward  them, 

Tramping  wearily  over  the  mountains, 

Searching  through  the  primeval  forests. 

Wading  through  the  merry  streams. 

Plentiful  was  the  game  in  the  forest. 

Plentiful  were  the  fish  in  the  stream. 

And  many  the  fowl  in  the  air. 

Then  I  sought  myself  a  site 

To  build  me  a  shelter. 

I  came  upon  a  little  upraised  land 

With  trees  grown  thickly  upon  it. 

I  at  once  set  to  work 

To  clear  a  little  opening, 

And  with   the  logs  I  cut 

I  erected  a  little  shelter. 

And  thus  I  found  my  longed-for  land. 

John  M.,  Sixth  Grade 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  INDIAN 

In  a  remote  place  in  the  forest  there  stood  an  Indian.  A  man  un- 
trained in  the  art  of  observation  could  not  have  distinguished  his  dark 
skin  from  the  drab-colored  forest  behind  him.  Suddenly  a  hoot  Uke  that 
of  an  owl  was  heard.  The  Indian  did  not  stir.  His  black  eyes  remained 
as  they  were.  Then  he  dropped  softly  to  the  earth  and  one  could  see 
his  mouth  set  in  a  grim  smile.  He  disappeared  in  the  bush,  wriggling 
so  little  that  the  mascles  in  his  bare  arm  scarcely  moved.  A  minute  later 
when  the  enemy  appeared  there  was  not  a  torn  leaf  or  a  displaced 
branch  to  show  that  anyone  had  been  there. 

Robert  W.,  Sixth  Grade 

THE  EXPLORER 

During  the  dark  gray  days  of  fall 

I  sit  by  the  fire  and  wonder 
If  the  lands  I  seem  to  see  behind  mountains 

Are  true,  or  if  they  are  my  dreams. 

At  night  when  I  am  in  bed  adreaming 

I  seem  to  see  myself  travelling 
Over  thin,  old,  rugged  paths 

Which  lead  into  the  great  unknown. 

Eventually  I  wandered  over  the  purple-headed  mountain. 

And  came  to  the  great  wide  plains  below. 
There  to  my  astonishment  were  many  herds  of  buffalo  feeding. 

I  knew  at  first  sight  this  was  the  land  of  my  dreams. 

Peter  L.,  Sixth  Grade. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  SUNSET 

Down  the  long  gray  aisles  of  the  forest. 
Over  grassy  plain  and  marshy  hollow. 
Far  away  over  the  blue  distant  hills. 
Stretching  on  toward  the  land  of  the  sunset, 
A  lone  hunter  picked  his  pathless  way. 

Virginia  McG.,  Sixth  Grade 

In  the  days  when  man  was  nothing  more  than  a  great  ape.  Shah  the 
mighty  Mastodon  roamed  the  plains  of  Northern  Europe.  Many  were 
the  times  that  Shah  had  fought  battles  with  other  wild  beasts,  till  now 
he  was  king  of  all  animals  except  Gon,  the  fiercest  and  wickedest  of  the 
animal  world ;  for  none  cared  to  give  battle  to  the  terrible  Saber-Toothed 
Tiger.  But  it  came  to  pass  one  day  that  Hib,  youngest  of  the  herd, 
whose  tusks  were  just  beginning  to  show,  had  been  slain  by  the  terrible 
Gon.  Then  Shah  rose  in  his  wrath  and  told  the  best  of  his  warriors  to 
sharpen  their  tusks.     Many  trees  were  scraped  of  their  bark,  for  every 
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Mastodon  that  could  fight  sharpened  his  tusks.  That  night  a  council  was 
held,  and  Shah  told  them  that  each  should  swear  to  hunt  for  and  to  try 
to  slay  the  wicked  Gon.  So  with  loud  trumpet ings  they  swore  a  great 
oath  that  should  any  not  do  his  utmost  to  slay  Gon  then  he  should  die. 
Then  they  parted,  each  going  his  own  way.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
Shah  went  to  the  East  to  ask  of  Kee,  the  wisest  of  apes,  what  would 
be  the  best  course  to  follow  so  as  to  find  and  slay  the  wicked  Gon.  Kee 
told  him  that  Gon  had  a  lair  a  thousand  and  ten  leaps  away  on  the  right 
of  the  bright  tusk  of  Shah;  also  he  told  him  that  Gon  was  very  wary 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  catch  him  napping.  Morning  came,  and  Shah 
challenged  Gon  to  fight. 

Then  Gon  came  from  his  lair,  and  they  fought  long  and  hard;  first 
Gon  would  spring  and  then  Shah  would  nearly  crush  him.  So  the  fight 
went  on  till  the  sun  rose  high  in  the  heavens,  when  Gon,  gathering  all 
his  strength,  made  one  last  desperate  spring  and  landed  full  on  Shah's 
back.  It  seemed  that  Shah  would  hardly  live  to  see  the  light  of  another 
sunrise,  when  with  a  mighty  effort  he  swept  Gon  off  his  back  by  running 
under  a  tree.  Thus  the  terror  of  the  brave  as  well  as  the  cowardly  lay  at 
his  feet.  He  made  short  work  of  Gon  by  merely  stamping  one  great 
foot  on  him. 

Shah  lived  to  an  old  age,  and  even  to  this  day  his  memory  is  held 
sacred  by  animal  folks  the  land  over. 

Joseph  K.,  Seventh  Grade 

BROTHERHOOD 

England,  1381 

Scene  I.  An  Inn 

(At  right  a  table  and  two  benches.  At  left,  back,  a  sideboard  upon 
which  are  numerous  tankards  and  pewter  plates.  Several  peasants 
lounging  about,  drinking  ale.  Enter  soldier.  Strides  across  to  table 
where  Diccon  sits.) 

Soldier — A  mug  of  good  English  ale,  mine  host. 

Diccon  (shouts  to  Bess,  the  innkeeper's  wife) — Art  there,  old  Bess? 

Soldier — These  ten  long  years  have  I  been  fighting  in  France,  and 
pouring  their  thin  wine  down  my  gullet,  but  I  have  not  forgot  the  smack 
of  good  October  ale.  (Bess  brings  ale  to  Diccon  and  soldier.  Tliey 
touch  tankards  and  drink.)  That's  the  right  taste,  is  it  not,  brother? 
Ah,  ye  lucky  Englishmen,  with  your  good  beer  and  good  beef!  Little  ye 
know  of  starving,  of  beatings,  of  jails.  Tis  the  down-trodden  dogs  of 
France  that  know  hardships.  (Peasants,  astonished  and  angry  at  this 
speech,  leap  to  their  feet  and  protest.) 

Wat— Lucky ! 

Will— Hardships! 

Jock — Work,  work,  work!     Boon  work,  week's  work,  fines! 

Wat — Little  wot  you  what  we  must  bear,  tied  to  our  land  like  dogs! 
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Bess  (in  the  tone  of  a  person  who  is  always  laughed  at) — And  the 
ropes  cut  deep,  too. 

Ralph  (striding  forward) — 1  tell  you,  we  will  not  stand  it  many  days 
longer.  We  will  cut  the  bonds  that  bind  us  to  the  land,  and  every  man 
will  be  free. 

(Enter  young  maiden,  pale,  ragged,  starving.) 

Maiden — Mistress  Bess,  where  is  she? 

Bess — Here  I  be.     What  wilt  have? 

Maiden — Pray,  good  Bess,  a  cup  of  ale.  (Jock,  pitingly,  gives  maiden 
a  piece  of  money.  Bess  gets  ale  and  the  maiden  goes  on.)  We  could 
buy  both  bread  and  ale,  had  not  our  last  penny  been  spent  for  the  poll 
tax.     (Exit  maiden,  courtesying.) 

Bess  (to  soldier  in  a  scornful  tone) — Ah,  we  lucky  Englishmen. 

Jock — An  we  had  no  wrongs,  why,  thinkest  thou,  should  we  flock 
to  hear  the  words  of  John  Ball? 

Soldier  (scornfully  rising) — John  Ball,  John  Ball!  Who  then  is  this 
John  Ball  of  whom  the  very  babes  chatter?  North  and  south  through  the 
countryside,  villein  and  freemen  alike  prate  ever  of  John  Ball. 

Jock  (with  indignation) — Who  is  John  Ball,  sayest  thou?  Who  then 
art  thou  that  knowest  him  not?  These  twenty  years  hath  John  Ball 
gone  about,  stirring  up  the  men  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

Bess  (mockingly) — Aye,  the  pestilent  priest!  Let  but  the  Abbot 
lay  hands  on  him  and  he  will  rot  in  a  dungeon. 

Ralph  (fiercely) — Rot  in  a  dungeon!  Not  while  ten  thousand  stout- 
hearted Englishmen  can  batter  down  iron-bound  gates. 

Wat  (strides  toward  soldier  and  speaks  in  fierce  tone) — Before  the 
new  moon,  even  the  nobles  will  know  of  John  Ball. 

George  (during  this  speech  to  soldier,  others  nod  their  assent) — ^Aye, 
the  nobles!  No  more  will  they  sit  idling  away  their  time  in  useless  lux- 
ury. All  men  are  equal,  saith  John  Ball.  Is  this  the  will  of  God,  to 
have  some  men  toil  day  after  day,  and  eat  black  bread  and  herd  in  ken- 
nels, while  he  who  sitteth  at  ease  in  lordly  manor  house  or  monastery  is 
a  parasite  on  his  own  wretched  brethren? 

Soldier  (rising  and  speaking  with  a  sneer) — And  why,  my  good 
friends,  do  ye  sit  here  idly  drinking  ale,  and  gossiping  like  old  women? 
Why  not  up  and  to  arms? 

Will — Up  and  to  arms,  sayest  thou?      At  the  word  of  John  Ball 
we  shall  be  up.    We  shall  march  to  London.    No  man  will  dare  oppose 
us,  nay,  not  even  the  nobles,  because  the  King  will  be  our  leader. 
All    (with  enthusiasm) — Aye,  the  King! 

Diccon  (with  the  manner  of  the  habitual  jester) — ^The  king,  the 
king!  Doth  he  ever  think  of  us?  No,  the  King  is  like  to  a  weather 
cock;  whichever  way  the  wind  bloweth,  with  that  side  will  he  go. 
(Laughter.) 

Bess — Aye,  Diccon,  and  there  be  thy  chance.  Ye  man  must  see  to 
it  that  the  wind  bloweth  your  way. 
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(Enter  bailiff.    Serfs  take  refuge  in  corners.) 

Bailiff  (brutally) — Silence!  What  do  all  ye  lazy  serfs  here?  Away, 
every  man  to  his  patch  of  land! 

Jock  (to  soldier,  in  a  terrified  tone) — *Tis  the  bailiff! 

Lawyer  (coming  out  from  corner.  Peasants  look  at  him  with  hatred. 
Their  hating  and  longing  for  revenge  increase  as  he  speaks) — Aye, 
bailiff,  in  good  time  hast  thou  come.  These  ignorant  hounds  here  are 
planning  a  rising  against  their  masters.  They  are  thinking  ta  bum  and 
plunder  the  manors.  They  expect  to  march  to  London  and  see  John  of 
Gaunt  flee  in  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  few  serfs. 

Bess  (in  lawyer's  ear) — Aye,  old  cackle-throat! 

Bailiff — Do  ye  serfs,  ye  villeins,  ye  breakers  of  the  law,  think  that 
ye  can  start  a  rising?  Ye  crawling,  cringing  vermin!  Bah!  Your  great 
rising  will  melt  like  snow  before  the  sun. 

Messenger  (outside) — Is  the  bailiff  within?  (Enter  messenger 
breathless.) 

Bailiff— Well,  what's  to  do? 

Messenger — I  come  to  tell  thee  that  Peter,  who  ran  from  the  land 
two  moons  since,  on  Lammas  Eve,  has  been  taken.  (Serfs  fall  back  in 
despair.) 

Bailiff  (savagely) — Two  moons — sixty  days — sixty  lashes  on  Peters 
bare  back!  Gape  at  Peter  an  hour  hence,  where  he  sitteth  with  bleed- 
ing back  in  the  stocks!  Can  such  as  he  and  ye  put  down  the  mighty 
golden  nobles?  (To  the  lawyer)  Do  thou,  sir  man  at  law,  bide  here. 
Shortly  I  return.  I  shall  need  thee  to  show  Peter's  serfage.  Stay,  take 
thou  this  pouch.  (Hands  pouch  to  lawyer.)  'Tis  the  money  from  the 
court  fines.  Make  a  careful  accounting  in  a  fair  hand  against  my  return. 
And  ye,  lazy  wretches,  back  to  your  fields!  Idle  here  no  longer!  See 
to  it  that  I  find  you  not  again  at  your  silly  plots.  (Exit  bailiff.  Lawyer 
attempts  to  follow  him.) 

Bess — Aye,  all  of  you  go.  Out  of  door  with  you.  (Peasants  and 
Bess  jostle  lawyer  and  prevent  his  exit.  Serfs  jerk  him  around  from  one 
to  the  other.) 

Lawyer  (in  a  panic) — I  will  with  thee,  sir  bailiff,  an  it  please  thee. 
Get  ye  home,  villeins!  'Tis  bailiff's  orders.  (Peasants  hold  him  back, 
and  door  closes  on  bailiff.) 

Will— Art  afraid,  friend? 

Ralph — Nay,  stay  thou  here.    'Tis  bailiff's  orders.    Spy? 

Wat  (fiercely) — Now,  there  babbler,  thou  tell-tale!  We  have  thee. 
Thou  hast  tied  a  rope  around  thine  own  neck,  using  thy  learning  against 
brave  Peter. 

Diccon  (mockingly  measures  lawyer's  neck  with  his  fingers) — "Tis 
a  very  short  neck.     Let  us  stretch  it. 

Jock — Aye,  a  lawyer!    Cause  of  all  the  evil  which  has  come  upon  na. 

Bess — Aye,  my  fine  speaker,  my  fine  writer!  He  fain  would  apeak. 
He  will  prove  by  parchment  that  he  is  no  foe  of  the  people.     (Ralph 
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puts  rope  around  lawyer's  neck  and  starts  to  drag  him  out.    Will  leaps 
forward.     Shouts  maliciously.) 

Will — Drag  no  man  to  the  gallows  without  a  trial.  A  court!  Let  as 
hold  a  court.  1  be  bailiff.  (Will  jumps  on  a  table.  Diccon  snatches 
lawyer's  hood,  huddles  it  about  his  own  neck,  and  leaps  on  bench  beside 
table.) 

Diccon — 1  be  lawyer. 

Wat  (dragging  lawyer  before  mock  bailiff) — His  son  married  a  lass 
he  loyed. 

Diccon — Five  groats. 

(Wat  wrests  money  from  lawyer,  who  struggles  frantically  to 
retain  it.  Wat  gleefully  counts  his  money.  Malicious  laughter.  Peas- 
ants in  turn  come  forward  with  mock  accusations  and  snatch  money 
from  terrified  lawyer.) 

Jock — He  ground  not  his  wheat  at  the  lord's  mill. 

Diccon — Three  groats. 

Bess — He  brought  no  fowl  at  Yuletide. 

Diccon — Six  groats. 

Ralph — He  sent  no  cart  to  the  haying. 

Diccon — All  he  has  left! 

Lawyer  (in  deadly  fright) — O  good  people,  pray,  pray,  do  not  take 
the  bailiff's  gold!  I  were  but  a  dead  man  an  I  lost  it.  Give  me  back 
my  gold,  my  pouch! 

Will  (with  scorn)— Thy  pouch! 

Jock — ^Thy  gold.    Thou  meanest  our  gold. 

George  (During  this  speech  peasants  one  by  one  become  ashamed 
each  and  restores  money  to  pouch) — Peace,  'tis  enough.  Give  back  his 
filthy  money.  'Twas  wrung  from  us  penny  by  penny  while  the  lord 
wrought  not  at  all.  All  men  should  share  earth's  burdens,  saith  John 
Ball,  and  earth's  wealth.  But  he  saith  not  that  we  shall  take  money,  as 
if  we  were  robbers.  'Tis  justice  we  want,  not  plunder.  An  we  stand, 
every  man,  by  the  fellowship,  we  shall  be  free  men.  Is  not  that  better 
than  gold?     Will  ye  not  give  it  back  brothers?     Wilt  not  thou,  Wat? 

Wat  (grudgingly  stepping  forward  and  dropping  money  into  pouch) 
— Aye,  though  I  need  it  sore. 

Ralph — Aye. 

Jock — Aye,  though  Bess  wants  it  for  the  ale  I  drank. 

Bess— Hear  the  pretty  pennies  clink!     (Church  bell  sounds.) 

All — John  Ball  hath  rung  our  bell!     (Exeunt,  calling  and  shouting.) 

Scene  II.     In   Market  Place 

(On  the  left  a  market  cross.  Jack  Straw  standing  on  the  step.  On 
the  right  a  pair  of  stocks,  with  Peter  in  them.  One  hears  the  chanting 
of  the  peasants.) 

Peasants  (outside) — When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 

Who  was  then  a  gentleman? 
(They  enter  noisily.) 
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Wat  (seeing  Jack  Straw  and  turning  to  the  others) — *Tis  not  John 
Ball.    Who  is  this? 

Diccon  (coming  forward  and  gazing  impudently  at  Jack  Straw) — 
Mark  the  wisp  of  straw  in  his  cap.    Ho,  there,  Jack  Straw! 

Ralph — Jack  Straw,  what  dost  thou  here? 

Jock— 'Tis  John  Ball  doth  ring  our  bell?     Where  is  the  priest? 

Jack  Straw  (at  his  words  peasants  shrink  back  in  dismay,  shaking 
their  heads) — From  John  Ball  am  I  come.  This  very  day  must  we  rise. 
Many  a  year  have  we  talked  of  a  rising.  This  word  of  John  Ball  shall 
stir  borough  and  shire.  Come,  brothers,  be  ye  ready  now,  to-day? 
Will  ye  take  bills  and  bows  and  march  to  London?  Will  ye  leave  plow 
in  furrow  and  ax  in  tree?  Will  ye  risk  life  for  the  fellowship?  An 
ye  will,  follow  me.    Up  to  the  steps  of  the  cross!    Wilt  come  thou? 

Wat — ^I?     Nay,  not  I.    Who  will  care  for  my  three  swine? 

Jack  Straw — ^Then  thou. 

Will — Leave  my  plow  to  rust  and  my  corn  to  rot?     Let  others  go. 

Jock — Wait  till  the  oats  are  ripe  and  the  barley  reaped. 

A  Woman — My  man  must  to  the  mill  with  the  grain,  that  1  may 
make  the  week's  bread. 

Diccon — Who  will  cut  firewood  for  the  winter? 

Second  Woman — Who  knoweth  that  they  will  ever  return!  Will  ye 
leave  your  babes  to  die  of  hunger,  while  your  bodies  dangle  from  John 
of  Gaunt's  gibbets? 

Soldier  (aside) — ^These  be  Englishmen,  and  yet  cravens. 

George  (pleadingly) — Oh,  brothers,  brothers,  hold  not  back.  The 
hour  has  struck.  If  not  now,  when?  Ever  will  ye  have  babes  to  leave, 
fields  to  till,  and  com  to  grind.  Say  that  I  swing  on  the  gibbet,  or  thou? 
An  we  win  freedom  for  England,  what  is  my  life  or  thine?  Did  ye  think 
that  John  Ball  alone  could  set  every  villein  free?  Ye  have  been  prating 
these  long  years  of  your  wrongs.    Now,  up  and  strike  for  freedom. 

Jack  Straw — All  England  riseth.  Will  ye  alone  bide  here^  while  all 
the  folks  of  Essex  and  Sussex,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  Kent,  march  on 
London?  Shall  they  fight  for  your  freedom?  Ye  were  the  first  to 
cry  for  justice.  Will  ye  be  the  last  to  rise?  Come,  all  ye  men  of  the 
fellowship,  and  follow  me. 

George  (from  the  steps  of  the  cross) — Shame!  shame  on  a  cowardly 
folk!     An  ye  be  so  weak,  I  alone  will  go  with  Jack  Straw. 

Soldier  (strides  over  to  the  market  cross) — And  I  with  thee,  comrade. 

George — Come  thou,  too.    Ralph. 

Ralph — Nay,  without  a  leader?     Where  is  John  Ball? 

Jack  Straw — He  lieth  in  Maidstone  Jail!  (Fierce  wrath  among  the 
peasants.)     Hear  ye  his  message! 

Peasants — The  message!     Read  the  message! 

Jack  Straw  (reads) — John  Ball,  sometimes  St.  Mary's  priest  of  York, 
greeteth  well  John  Nameless,  John  Miller  and  John  Carter. 
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George — Aye,  every  man  of  os  John  Ball  greeteth  well.  (Peaaanta 
assent.) 

Jack  Straw — and  biddeth  them  beware  of  guile  in  borough,  and  stand 
together  in  God*s  name,  and  biddeth  Piere  Plowman  go  to  work,  and 
chastise  well  Hob  the  Robber — (Growl  of  wrath  from  the  peasants.) 

Ralph— Truly,  Hob  the  Robber. 

Wat — *Tis  the  King's  treasurer  he  meaneth. 

Jock — 'Tis  he  that  putteth  this  foul  poll  tax  upon  honest  folk. 

Jack  Straw — and  take  with  ye  John  Trueman  and  all  his  fellows, 
and  no  mo. 

George — We  be  all  fellows  of  John  Trueman,  be  we  not  brothers? 
(Peasants  assent.) 

Bess — An  I  were  a  man,  I  had  been  half  way  to  Maidstone  Jail 
ere  now! 

Jack  Straw — And  look  sharp,  you,  to  one  head  and  no  mo. 

All  (with  a  shout;-^Aye,  Wat  the  Tyler. 

Diccon — Now  is  the  time  to  batter  down  iron-bound  gates. 

Soldier — First  an  ax  to  free  Peter!  (Snatches  ax  and  batters  down 
stocks.)     Now  on  to  Maidstone  Jail.     (They  go  out  shouting.) 

George— If  God  wills  it  from  this  day,  all  English  men  shall  be  free 
and  brotherly. 

Eighth  Grade 

The  two  poems,  the  two  stories,  and  the  narrative,  which 
follow,  were  all  handed  to  the  seventh  grade  teacher  in  answer  to 
a  call  for  contributions  to  the  school  annual,  the  "Record."  The 
children  had  been  urged  to  choose  any  subject  which  they  really 
cared  to  write  about,  with  no  restrictions  whatever.  Thirty-one 
children,  out  of  a  class  of  thirty-two,  wrote  on  subjects  suggested 
by  historical  backgrounds.  These  five  compositions  the  class  asked 
to  have  mimeographed. 

EGYPT 

Oh  Egypt,  now  a  land  of  ruins. 

Where  is  all  your  grandeur? 

There  are  no  temples,  no  chariots. 

No  soldiers  returning  from  conquering  exploits. 

No  sailboats,  such  as  were  in  your  ancient  time — 

Gone,  never  to  come  again. 

You  look  like  a  peacock,  shorn  of  its  plumage. 

Yes,  your  splendor  is  really  gone. 

James  L.,  Seventh  Grade 
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MOUNTAINS  MADE  BY  MAN 

In  the  desert  wild  and  free. 
Towering  with  majesty. 
The  Sphinx  of  Gizeh  stands. 
High  upon  the  mountain  tops — 
Mountains  made  by  man — 
Wait  the  desert  bands. 

Floating  down  the  River  Nile 
Sails  of  white  go  gliding  by. 
Bearing  on  the  bier  on  high 
The  body  of  a  king. 
Never  more  his  golden  ship^ 
Dead  is  he  and  gone  for  aye — 

To  lie  in  mountains, 
Mountains  made  by  man. 

Joseph  K.,  Seventh  Grade 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  HYKSOS 

**Hark!  What  do  we  hear?  Approaching  thunder?  It  is  the  in- 
fernal beasts,  those  things  with  four  legs  that  belong  to  those  barbarians 
the  Hyksos.  Help!  help!  To  the  citadel!  Crash!  Listen  to  them 
battering  on  the  gates!  Ha!  we  are  safe.  Oh,  woe  is  upon  us.  Look! 
they  are  burning  the  palace.  Parshk  is  in  command  of  us.  Never  let 
him  be!  Never!  The  mad  priest!  Throw  him  over  the  battlements. 
Sorrow  be  with  ye,  ye  sons  of  Egypt,  we  are  betrayed — we  are  betrayed! 
Help!  help!  Here  they  are.  Fight  to  the  end.  S-s-s-s,  listen  to  their 
whirling  blades.  I  yield,  I  yield,  mercy,  mercy.  We  are  taken."  Torches 
flash  on  the  shining  metal.  **0h  Ashmur,  my  friend,  that  is  all  I  re- 
member of  the  downfall  of  our  last  stronghold." 

Joseph  K.,  Seventh  Grade 

THE  HUNT  AND  A  NEW  LEADER 

Our  tribe  lives  in  a  great  forest  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  My 
name  is  Shahl,  my  father's  name  is  Sahb,  and  my  mother's  name  is  Gidah. 

For  a  week  our  tribe  had  gone  to  sleep,  to  waken  and  find  one  of  us 
tnissing.  Who  was  the  thief  after  human  flesh?  Why  did  he  seek  our 
tribe  and  kill  at  night?     He,  whoever  he  was,  was  a  coward! 

One  night  I  was  awakened  by  the  cracking  of  a  twig  outside  our 
cave.  Two  green  eyes  appeared,  and  in  the  moonlight  I  saw  the  stripes 
of  a  tiger.  A  saber  tooth.  His  fangs  glistened.  He  was  the  robber  of 
our  tribe. 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  and  gave  a  cry  of  alarm.  The  tiger  was  undia- 
turbed,  but  he  gave  a  fierce  growl.    Our  tribe  grabbed  the  spears  and 
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axes.    My  father  sprang  in  front  of  the  tiger  and  hurled  his  spear,  bat 
the  tiger  leaped  aside  and  the  spear  only  wounded  him. 

Now,  a  wounded  tiger  is  far  more  dangerous  than  one  that  is  not. 
The  wound  smarts  and  enrages  the  beast.  The  tiger  sprang  at  my  father 
in  a  Tain  effort  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  Being  used  to  quick  action,  my 
father  sprang  lightly  aside  and  the  beast  fell  harmlessly  to  the  ground. 
He  gave  a  roar  of  pain  and  limped  from  the  cave.  Our  tribe  followed 
him  to  his  lair,  and  there  to  our  horror  we  saw  the  half  eaten  and  dis- 
figured bodies  of  our  tribesmen.  The  tiger,  however  did  not  stop  but 
leaped  over  a  rock  and  disappeared  in  the  forest. 

By  striking  flint  we  made  a  fire  in  which  we  cremated  our  dead  and 
we  then  started  on  the  hunt  for  the  saber  tooth. 

We  sharpened  our  spears  and  made  ready  for  the  signal  to  start. 
Some  of  us  went  in  one  direction  while  the  rest  of  our  party  went  in  a 
different  one,  forming  the  point  of  a  spear — thus  A.  For  three  days 
we  walked  or  hunted  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  we  heard  the 
cries  of  our  other  party  and  the  fierce  roar  of  the  tiger.  We  ran  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  cries  came. 

We  saw  our  comrades  on  a  cliff,  trying  to  roll  a  huge  rock  on  the 
beast,  but  the  tiger  would  not  come  near  enough.  With  our  spears 
raised,  we  charged  the  beast  and  tried  to  back  him  up  against  the  cliff 
over  which  the  rock  was  placed.  We  did  so,  and  as  our  brothers  on  the 
cliff  tried  to  push  the  rock  over  the  edge  they  loosened  a  small  stone 
which  fell  and  struck  the  tiger's  left  ear.  He  shied  and  jumped  to  one 
side  as  the  big  rock  was  pushed  over  the  cliff.  It  missed  him  and  crashed 
to  earth  in  a  hundred  pieces. 

I  was  at  the  time  nearest  to  the  tiger  and  almost  mechanically  I 
raised  my  spear  and  hurled  it  at  him.  The  spear  was  hurled  with  not 
much  force,  because  I  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  it  did  plenty 
of  harm.  The  tiger  could  not  rise,  so  I  with  my  axe  stunned  him  with  a 
blow  upon  the  head  and  my  father  killed  him. 

That  night  there  was  a  jolly  fire  in  our  cave.  I  was  stretched  out  on 
a  tiger  skin  eating  a  piece  of  tiger  flesh.  Oh  but  it  was  good.  All  oar 
tribe  was  feasting  on  the  thief  instead  of  his  feasting  on  us. 

My  father  rose  from  his  seat.  As  he  rose  a  silence  fell  over  the 
tribe.  His  eyes  gazed  upon  each  member  thoughtfully  and  finally  his 
gaze  fell  upon  me.  He  said,  "Shahl,  my  son,  thou  hast  been  brave  this 
day.  For  your  bravery  you  deserve  some  prize  or  honor.  I  have  and 
know  of  only  one.**  He  paused,  he  looked  at  the  tribe,  and  again  at  me. 
"Son,  this  is  your  prize."  He  looked  at  the  rest  and  said,  "Sahb,  father 
of  this  hero  Shahl,  is  old,  he  is  no  longer  the  wonder  with  his  spear.  As 
leader  of  this  tribe  I,  Sahb,  give  my  place  to  my  son,  Shahl."  He  took 
me  and  held  me  up  saying,  "Behold  your  new  leader." 

That  ends  my  tale  of  the  hunt  of  the  saber-tooth  tiger  and  how  I 
became  leader  of  our  tribe. 

James  I.,  Seventh  Grade 
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PROGRESS  OF  MAN 

Do  we  any  of  us  realize  how  old  our  civilization  is,  or  how  it  would 
be  if  we  went  back  to  when  man  was  only  beginning  his  development? 
What  would  we  think  if  we  were  to  see  half -beast  and  half-man  creatures 
dressed  in  skins  and  babbling  in  their  own  peculiar  tongue?  Let  us 
imagine  ourselves  watching  a  play  entitled  **TVie  Progress  of  Man,"  but 
remember  the  actors  are  unaware  that  we  are  watching. 

First  Scene 
The  Earliest  Man,  or  the  Beginning  of  Man 

See  the  dense  forests  and  the  huge  and  queer  animals!  See  the 
fire;  over  there,  queer  ape-like  men  are  hovering  around  it;  they  are 
babbling  over  it;  they  feel  the  heat  and  are  unconsciously  making  their 
brains  work.  Don't  you  always  wonder  over  new  things?  There  is  a 
roar,  the  babbling  stops;  in  the  silence  they  are  thinking;  as  a  result  of 
their  thoughts  they  get  up  and  pile  more  wood  on  the  fire — for  they 
are  just  beginning  to  understand  the  animals'  fear  of  fire. 

Second  Scene 
Centuries  Later  When  Many  Happenings  Have  Caused  This  Ape-Like 

Man  to  Think 
This  scene  shows  the  same  dense  forests,  but  instead  of  the  men 
squatting  around  a  fire  and  in  crude  brush  shelters  there  are  villages 
out  in  a  little  lake  with  rafts  to  get  back  to  the  mainland.  These  lake 
dwellers  have  also  learned  to  make  cloth,  for  they  no  longer  wear  skins 
but  have  woven  clothes. 

Third  Scene 
The  Land  of  Egypt,  Much  Developed  for  Its  Time 

Here  we  see  great  kings  in  beautiful  stone  temples  with  brilliantly 
colored  carvings  on  their  walls.  One  king  is  seated  in  a  golden  chair 
studded  with  precious  stones.  Hiss  robe  is  made  of  "woven  gold;**  it  is 
beautifully  planned  and  could  have  been  done  only  by  skillful  weavers. 
There  is  a  man  kneeling  before  the  king  and  he  is  told  to  rise.  The 
king  speaks  to  him.  "I  understand  you  have  a  chariot  which  rides  in 
water  without  being  pulled."  The  man  answers,  "Yes,  your  majesty.*' 
The  king  answers,  "Explain  it.  We  have  found  our  floating  trees*  quite 
satisfactory  for  hauling  stone  down  the  river."  The  man  replies,  "Your 
majesty,  my  father  is  and  has  been  since  I  was  a  small  boy,  a  raftsman 
hauling  huge  blocks  of  stone  across  the  Nile  to  your  great  pyramid.  I 
as  a  boy  used  to  lie  in  the  prow  of  the  raft  and  watch  the  little  craft 
push  its  way  through  the  water.  I  also  compared  it  with  my  own  and 
a  duck's  swimming;  a  duck  seems  to  have  a  pointed  front  that  cats  the 
water  better,  and  I  keep  my  fingers  together  when  swimming.  Thus  I 
have  found  I  can  swim  more  easily  and  more  swiftly.  According  to  this 
I  have  made  a  boat  with  a  different  shape  from  any  you  or  anyone  else 
has  seen  today.  It  is  waiting  outside  if  your  majesty  would  care  to  look 
it  over."    And  that  is  how  the  first  crude  sailboat  came  to  be. 

*Log  rafts 
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This  period  ends  the  great  progression  period,  and  the  countries  that 
followed  were  just  ones  whom  you  might  call  telling  people,  but  these 
early  people  whom  I  have  just  shown  to  you  were  the  real  people  who 
had  to  find  things  out  without  being  told. 

Eleanor  W.,  Seventh  Grade 

II 

Every  year  on  May  Day  the  schoors  chosen  Queen  receives 
in  her  court  poets  and  musicians  who  recite  and  sing  in  her  honor. 
Those  whom  she  deems  most  worthy — and  often  there  are  many 
of  them — receive  a  flower  or  wreath  as  a  mark  of  her  favor.  Here 
follow  some  of  the  poems  which  have  seemed  to  possess  merit. 

SPRING 

The  May  Queen  sits  on  her  throne. 

She  is  glad  that  the  spring  has  come. 

May  Queen,  listen  to  our  story: 

The  sun  shines  bright  in  the  spring. 

The  sky  is  blue, 

The  warm  winds  blow. 

The  snow  goes  away. 

The  rain  comes  down  softly. 

All  the  trees  and  flowers  come  back  to  life. 

The  May  flowers  bloom. 

The  trees  have  buds. 

The  grass  is  green 

The  butterflies  are  flying. 

The  robins  sing: 

They  build  their  nests. 

The  blue  birds  come  back. 

Ants  build  their  houses. 

Bees  suck  honey  out  of  the  flowers. 

Hornets  build  their  nests. 

And  the  sun  looks  down  on  happy  children. 

The  First  Grade  Children 

This  morning  a  robin  awoke  me 
With  his  song,  so  bright  and  clear. 
And  while  I  was  listening  to  him, 
I  knew  that  spring  was  here. 

Ursula  K.,  Second  Grade 

(This  poem  was  set  to  music.) 
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Oh  lovely  mountain* 
With  winter  at  your  head. 
Springtime  at  your  waist. 
And  summer  at  your  feet — 
Oh  lovely  mountain. 

Harrington  P.,  Fourth  Grade 

I  saw  the  prettiest  sight 

From  my  window  on  a  train — 

I  saw  the  fruit  trees  all  in  bloom. 

And  yellow  daffodils, 

The  weeping  willows  all  in  bud. 

That  look  like  pepper  trees. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  the  west. 

Beyond  the  pinkish  hills, 

A  little,  trickling  brook  there  was, 

A-going  in  and  out. 

Herbert  S.,  Fourth  Grade 

POEM 

Straight  and  tall  the  poplars  grow 
Even  to  my  window  high. 
Stretching  from  the  earth  below 
Every  branch  desires  the  sky. 

Roger  S.,  Fourth  Grade 

SCILLA 

A  carpet  of  blue 

Mixed  in  with  green, 

The  yellow  green 

Of  tulip  sprouts — 

Among  the-  scilla 

And  tulip  sprouts 

I  could  not  see 

The  dark  brown  earth. 

The  fairy's  ballroom 

Could  not  be 

More  beautiful  than  that. 

Jane  T.,  Fourth  Grade 

DANDELIONS 

See,  the  glowing  sunshine 
Turns  dandelions  gold. 
They  are  fairy  platters 
In  the  grass  so  green. 

Margery  H.,  Fourth  Grade 
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A  GARDEN 
I  have  seen  a  garden  in  full  bloom. 
With  solid  grass  around  the  beds  of 

yellow,  blue,  and  red. 
The  flowers'  heads  were  bobbing  there. 
A  breeze  ran  round  about. 

Jane  B.,  Fourth  Grade 

THE    BLUET 

The  bluet  stands  all  day 
Bathing  in  the  sun. 
Watching  the  tall  grass  waves 
And  the  trees  bowing  down  to  them. 

Jerome  W.,  Fifth  Grade 

I 

The  golden  sunlight  filled  the  room. 
The  golden  sun  of  May, 
Carrying  the  breath  of  Spring 
To  all  that  sleeping  lay. 

II 

To  purple  violets  slumbering 
In  a  china  bowl 

A  message  from  a  distant  wood 
From  brothers  on  a  knoll. 

Ill 

A  message  of  good  cheer  it  brought. 
Of  love  and  hope  and  May, 
To  cheer  imprisoned  violets 
That  sweetly  sleeping  lay. 

Marjorie  S.,  Eighth  Grade 

In  the  spring,  in  my  heart 

I  can  hear  river  waters 
Rushing  and  babbling,  to  part 

At  some  stone  in  the  flow. 
I  can  see  green  moss  clinging 

And  ferns  bending  over, 
And  the  snake  grass  spring 

In  slow,  shallow  places. 
The  yellow  water  lily 

Is  blossoming  once  more 
And  the  mud-turtle  wakens 

And  scrambles  to  shore. 

Janet  B.,  Eighth  Grade 
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The  wheel  of  time  steadily  winds, 

Turning  the  mill  of  all  living  things. 

Each  spoke  a  season,  changing  our  world: 

The  warm  summer's  weather,  the  falling  leaves. 

The  snow  and  ice,  and  a  sun  to  rise 

On  a  wonderful  season,  ever  new  and  inspiring 

To  all  peoples  in  the  cycles  of  time  gone  by. 

Each  time  the  great  wheel  rounds  to  spring. 

New  hopes  and  joys  are  born  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  live. 

The  tree  senses  it,  loosens  its  crust-like  bark, 

Releasing  new  buds  from  their  sheltering  prison. 

The  bird  feels  it,  building  his  nest 

And  singing  his  Springtime  song. 

The  beast  knows  it,  seeking  fresh  pastures  of  new  grass. 

And  man  senses  it,  feels  it,  and  knows  it 

In  his  soul. 

Betty  H.,  High  SchccI 

A  CITY  SPRING 
Morning — 

The  air  no  longer  a  stinging  lash 

That  cuts  one's  face. 

But  warm  and  drowsy. 

Things  wake  from  their  night's  sleep 

And  with  half  open  eyes 

Turn  their  heads  to  the  warm  sun. 

Sunset — 

Enchanted  air. 

Low  descending  sun,  now  a  crimson  ball. 

Now  flaming  in  a  thousand  colors 

Filling  all  the  sky. 

Now  fading  slowly,  softly, 

Behind  tall  buildings  and  newly  budded  trees. 

Now  gone.    The  night  is  born 

In  soft  gray; 

Now  it  deepens,  and  the  stars  appear. 

The  city  sleeps. 

Romola  S.,  High  School 

I  wish  I  was  a  cloud 

With  the  bright  sun  on  my  crumpled  white  hair 

And  my  face  down  toward  the  green  earth. 

To  loll  and  roll  lazily  in  the  cool  blue. 

And  stretch  my  lacy  body  in  the  comfortable  universe. 

Allan  B.,  High  School 
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III 

The  school  publishes  an  annual,  "The  Record/'  to  record  the 
experiences  of  the  entire  school  each  year.  An  editorial  staff  com- 
posed of  the  older  children  "makes"  the  book — no  small  experi- 
ence in  creation — but  every  grade  contributes  at  least  a  page.  There 
is  a  "literary  section"  representing  tlie  efforts  of  children  of  all 
ages.  There  are  opportunities  for  the  publication  of  much  miscel- 
laneous material.  English  teachers  allow  many  of  these  contribu- 
tions to  be  handed  in  to  English  classes  for  criticism ;  and  of  course 
some  of  the  more  "literary"  attempts  were  made  primarily  for  their 
own  sake,  and  the  result  handed  to  the  Record  staff  only  on  second 
thought.  But  in  the  main  the  Record  furnished  the  motive  for 
writing  what  follows. 

The  Fourth  Grade  Pages  in  One  Year's  Record 

A  GREEK  SCHOOL 
Ariston,  sitting  on  one  of  the  stone  benches  that  lined  the  walls  of 
the  school  room,  saw  in  the  courtyard  the  bronze  tip  of  Athene's  hel- 
met. The  fragrance  of  the  oleanders  and  roses,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
palms  shading  the  white  marble  columns,  seemed  to  guide  his  stylus,  as 
he  wrote  on  his  waxed  tablet  these  prayers: 

TO  ATHENE 
O,  Athene,  Goddess  of  the  golden  shield, 
And  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  hear  me. 
Give  me  power  to  fulfill  what  I  have  undertaken. 
Guide  my  steps,  that  I  may  come  back  to  all  my  friends. 
If  ever  I  have  done  anything  to  honor  thy  name. 
Fulfill  my  wish. 

Let  me  do  all  I  can  to  help  my  country. 
May  you  guide  my  steps  back  to  safety. 

ACHILLES'  PRAYER  TO  ZEUS 
O,  great  Zeus,  Lord  of  the  Thunderbolt, 
Cloud-gatherer,  Father  of  Apollo, 
Brother  of  earth-shaking  Poseidon, 
Son  of  Cronus, 

O,  thou  mighty  one,  give  ear  and  hearken  to  my  prayer. 
Thou,  who  art  father  of  men  and  gods, 
Thou  eatest  ambrosia  and  drinkest  of  nectar. 
I  have  built  temples  to  uphold  thy  righteous  name. 
I  have  burnt  fat  cattle  to  thee  in  sacrifices. 
If  all  this  hath  pleased  thee, 
Fulfill  my  desire. 

Save  Patroclus  from  all  harm  and  danger, 
And  send  him  back  to  me  crowned  with  victory. 
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CHRYSES'  PRAYER  TO  APOLLO 

O,  Apollo,  Lord  of  the  Silver  Bow, 

God  of  the  Sun,  and  son  of  Zeus, 

Loved  by  your  friends  and  feared  by  your  enemies. 

Thou  who  are  counted  among  the  greatest  of  the  Immortals,  hear  me. 

I  have  built  temples  for  thee  to  rest  in. 

I  have  burnt  sacrifices  to  make  thee  strong. 

I  pray  thee  to  grant  that  my  former  offerings  please  thee. 

So  thou  canst  hearken  to  this,  my  earnest  prayer. 

Let  thy  terrible  arrows  come  upon  the  Greeks  who  took  my  daughter. 

Let  them  suffer  as  I  suffer,  for  dear  Chryses. 

The  gong  sounded,  and  the  boys  filed  out  to  the  gymnasium.  They 
divided  into  groups.  Some  boys  were  jumping,  others  throwing  the 
discus  and  spear;  still  others  were  wrestling  and  boxing. 

So  busy  was  Ariston,  playing  the  lyre  and  putting  his  prayers  to 
music,  that  he  heeded  not  the  gong  and  forgot  his  companions,  until  the 
master  entered.  "Ariston,"  he  called,  "Why  art  thou  not  with  thy  com- 
panions in  the  gymnasium?  Go  thou  quickly  and  exercise  thy  legs  on 
the  running  track." 

At  the  end  of  the  hour,  the  boys  ran  shouting  and  laughing  into  the 
court,  eager  for  lunch,  after  their  strenuous  exercise.  As  he  munched 
the  cooling  purple  grapes,  Ariston  breathed  a  prayer  to  Dionysos. 


HYMN  TO  DIONYSOS 

Dionysos,  Dionysos,  all  praise  to  thee. 

Your  fruits  and  vineyards  we  all  do  see. 
Rocked  in  a  corner  of  the  sky, 

You  as  a  youth  did  lie. 
Hail!    Hail!  to  thee,  Dionysos. 

Zeus,  your  father,  mighty  and  strong. 

Gave  unto  Hermes  you,  a  lover  of  song. 
To  Mount  Nysa  he  bade  him  fly. 

There  you  were  sheltered  in  a  cave  near  by. 
Fair-haired  nymphs  for  you  did  care, 

Silenos  and  Satyrs  each  had  a  share. 
Out  into  the  world  you  finally  strayed, 

To  teach  all  people  the  things  you  made. 

Lesson  followed  lesson — counting,  reciting,  modeling,  painting,  chant- 
ing ended  the  day's  work.  Ariston  hurried  to  meet  his  father,  who  was 
waiting  in  the  court  for  him,  very  thankful  that  he  had  escaped  that  day 
having  his  knuckles  thumped. 
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A  pool  of  water,  in  the  city's  streets  at  night. 
Bathed  and  stilled,  in  the  moon's  soft,  silvery  light — 
Opaque  and  maddy  through  the  long  work-a-day, 
Now  clear  and  shining,  with  the  fairies  at  play — 

Shallow  and  agly,  son  glaring  bright. 
Transformed,  deep  and  beautiful,  by  the  magic  of  night. 
The  beams  glance  and  glimmer  on  the  surface  at  will. 
The  pool  rests  in  glory,  peaceful  and  still. 

Then  Lord,  we,  thy  children,  do  ask  thee  this  boon: 
Reveal  more  of  thy  wonders,  as  the  pool  and  the  moon. 

Barrett  C,  High  School 

ON  BEING  AN  UNCLE  TO  A  NEPHEW 

I  was  visiting  my  six- months-old  nephew,  and  after  two  days  of 
said  visit  I  became  fully  convinced  that  uncles  are  more  to  be  pitied 
than  envied.  I  did  not  feel  any  pride  in  the  realization  that  I  was 
gazing  upon  the  first  human  being  who  would  have  to  prefix  a  title  to 
my  name  whenever  he  addressed  me.  Neither  was  my  hair  beginning 
to  turn  gray,  nor  were  my  shoulders  beginning  to  sag,  because  of  the 
grave  and  weighty  responsibility  that  had  been  thrust  upon  me  when  the 
creature  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

When  I  first  met  the  youngster  the  usual  form  of  introduction  was 
dispensed  with,  owing  to  mutual  agreement  of  all  concerned,  the  reasons 
being  that  the  child  was  not  quite  old  enough  to  acknowledge  my  saluta- 
tion according  to  the  proper  method  stated  in  the  book  of  etiquette,  and 
that  he  might  break  out  with  some  uncalled-for  remark  to  the  effect 
that  I  greatly  resembled  the  picture  of  the  cow  on  the  wall.  What  the 
kid  was  actually  thinking  about  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  he  and  I  were 
both  thinking  of  the  same  thing:  when  was  the  next  meal  to  be  an- 
nounced? 

My  first  impression  of  the  child  was  that  he  must  grow  a  beard  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  the  top  of  his  head,  as  he  could  never  be  a  hand- 
some bald  man,  owing  to  the  irregular  shape  and  rough  topography  of 
the  upper  section  of  his  skull.  My  next  thought  was  that  he  resembled 
a  Chinaman.  However,  when  his  grandfather  asked  me  if  the  little  fel- 
low didn't  look  like  him,  I  politely  said  he  did,  and  added  that  I  thought 
the  kid  possessed  an  extremely  homely  mouth.  I  learned  later  that  the 
mouth  shaped  like  his  is  termed  a  Cupid's  bow. 

I  drew  the  wrath  of  the  mother  when  I  innocently  said  that  I  thought 
the  baby  had  hair  and  teeth  like  his  mother.  I  had  forgotten  that  the 
baby  was  still  but  six  months  old. 

The  only  person  with  whom  I  could  frankly  discuss  the  little  fellow 
was  the  kid  himself.  When  I  would  start  to  tell  him  about  the  noble 
things  I  had  done  as  a  child,  my  young  nephew  would  probably  applaud 
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my  actions  by  falling  asleep.  Then,  in  order  to  relieve  my  feeling  of 
hurt  indignation,  his  mother  would  rush  in  and  explain  that  he  was  tired, 
since  he  had  had  no  sleep  for  nearly  an  hour.  When  I  tried  to  amuse 
him,  he  began  to  cry.  Once,  however,  I  did  manage  to  snatch  some 
smiles  from  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  didn't  think  I  would  make  a  good 
comedian.  Seeming  to  comprehend  my  question  in  the  same  manner  that 
a  dog  does,  he  answered  it  by  repeatedly  poking  my  nose.  I  sternly 
told  the  youngster  that  if  he  were  my  size,  I  should  challenge  him  to 
combat  for  such  an  insult. 

There  was  one  thing  about  my  visit  that  restored  my  faith  in  human 
nature,  and  convinced  me  that  the  younger  generation  were  not  actually 
going  to  the  dogs,  but  were  instead  really  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  elders.  This  thought  was  brought  forth  after  viewing  the  in- 
fant's bath  and  noticing  the  great  aversion  the  kid  had  for  soap  and 
water  externally  applied.  I  came  away  with  a  happy  feeling  that,  after 
all,  the  boy  was  a  chip  off  the  old  block  on  his  uncle's  side. 

Jack  C,  High  School 

APRIL 

April,  lovely  child  in  soft,  wet   rags, 

With  tears  glist'ning  on  thy  tender  cheek. 

And  eyes  like  calm,  still  pools. 

Fringed  about 

With  dark,  dew-spangled  lashes. 

Whence  cometh  thou,  thou  winsome  wench. 

Now  throwing  apple  blossoms  to  the  wind. 

And  now 

Stopping  to  weep,  within  a  soft,  deep  cloud. 

Jean  Mac  G.,  High  School 

PINES 
Tall,  stately  guardians  of  many  secrets. 
Ever  wont  to  sigh,  as  if  the  secrets 
You  held  were  of  great  and  burdensome  nature, 
Oh,  my   soothing  friends  of  years  gone  by. 
What  is  this  secret? 

William  M.,  High  School 

THE   APPLE  TREE 
The  apple  tree  in  blossom 
Is  like  a  fluffy,  powdered  courtier 
Of  olden  time, 

Bowing  low  before  his  dainty  lady. 
The  rustling  of  whose  skirts 
Flutters  the  soft  petals 
He  so  gracefully  has  sprinkled  in  her  path. 

Letitia  V.,  High  School 
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S1X)RM 
It  is  calm,  but  ominous  clouds  pass  OTerhead. 
Not  a  leaf  stirs  nor  a  blade  of  gra^s  moves. 
Then,  like  a  lightning  flash. 
The  storm  is  upon  us. 
The  wind  whistles  by. 
Heedless  of  the  trees 

As  they  rock  to  and  fro  in  bended  submission. 
The  heavens  open,  and  the  rain 
Pours  down  upon  us  without  mercy, 
Till  the  earth,  restless  under  the  lash 
Of  the  torrents,  swallows  them  up. 
And  laughs  in  triumph  as  the  storm  lifts. 

Bernard  W.,  High  School 

A  WAVE 

She  rushed  toward  the  shore. 
Pushing  aside  the  insistent  waters 
As  they  followed  close  at  her  heels. 
She  tossed  her  head  back  laughing. 
Sprang  over  the  waters  as  they  crushed  her. 
Burst  into  a  fountain  of  rainbow  colors. 
Then,  snatched  back  by  the  angry  foams, 
Was  swallowed  by  the  inexorable  sea. 

Anna  P.,  High  School 

IV 

The  "Weekly"  is  really  a  news  sheet,  but  it  runs  as  filler 
short  compositions  of  various  kinds,  and  it  publishes  annually 
or  semi-annually  a  literary  pamphlet  called  "The  Barnacle." 
Children  throughout  the  school  write  for  these  publications.* 

A  WINTER  SCENE,  JANUARY  16 
The  room  was  cold  with  the  winter  wind.  Frost  covered  the  win- 
dows in  beautiful  designs  of  mountains,  pine  trees,  and  forests.  Out- 
side, lieavy  snow  covered  up  the  sleeping  grass.  The  trees  were  white 
against  the  cold  winter  sky.  Small  snow  flakes,  soft  and  white,  flittered 
through  the  frosty  air.    Not  a  thing  moved.    All  were  asleep. 

The  snow  was  ever  falling.  Covering  up  the  city  dirt.  No  black 
smoke  came  from  the  lonesome  chimneys  that  stood  up  like  some  big 
masts  against  the  white,  snow-covered  city.  Even  the  speeding  auto- 
mobiles slowed  down.  Everything  was  covered  with  the  wonderful 
blanket  of  snow. 

Frances  S.,  Fifth  Grade 

•A  recent  editor  conceived  and  executed  the  plan  of  writing  the  history  of  the 
Weekly,  and  the  school  published  his  account  in  pamphlet  form.  It  can  be  had  upon 
application  at    15   cents  a  copy. 
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CHICAGO 

I 

The  sun  set  behind  a  bluff  as  Manake  slowly  paddled  down  the  shores 
of  the  big  lake.  Approaching  a  small  stream  he  stopped;  then  as  if  re- 
assured he  turned  his  canoe  into  the  stream  and  continued  paddling. 
On  either  side  of  the  river  was  a  marsh  scarcely  higher  than  the  stream 
itself.  Now  and  then  his  canoe  scraped  against  the  mud  bottom  or  struck 
against  a  stump.  Suddenly  Manake  stopped.  "Chaque/*  he  muttered, 
and  put  his  hand  to  his  nose.  Then  turning  his  birch  canoe  he  quickly 
returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  continued  his  way  along  the  shores 
of  the  big  lake  until  he  should  find  a  more  suitable  and  pleasant  camping 
ground. 

II 

E^rly  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  schooner  entered  the  small  river 
that  poured  its  lazy  waters  into  a  big  lake.  It  was  carrying  provisions 
and  arms  for  the  little  Indian  trading  post.  Slowly  and  carefully  the 
vessel  crept  upstream.  Along  the  sides  were  small  craft — ferries  and 
fishermen's  boats.  On  the  banks,  too,  were  hundreds  of  Indians,  grunting 
in  surprise  and  pleasure  as  the  big  canoe  with  white  wings  came  to 
anchor.  On  the  left  bank,  some  five  or  six  hundred  feet  away,  was  a 
neat  log  cabin  in  front  of  which  a  white  man  was  working,  surrounded 
by  a  dozen  or  more  Indians.  He  was  the  first  of  his  race  who  had  ever 
settled  here.     He  was  known  as  the  Indians*  friend  and  helper. 

Ill 

Hundreds  of  automobiles  are  whirling  across  the  great  bridge.  On 
the  right  and  left,  tower  skyward  two  huge,  illuminated  buildings  and 
beside  them  two  skeletons  of  buildings  as  gigantic  as  themselves.  There 
is  a  roar  of  industry  and  traffic — shouts  of  truckmen— chugging  of  motors 
—clatter  of  elevated — rattle  of  street  cars — roaring  of  overhead  trains — 
shrieks  of  whistles.  Throngs  of  people  stream  through  the  street.  The 
air  is  thick  with  a  smoky  fog.  Lights  gleam  everywhere.  The  river 
moves  silently — away  from  the  lake. 

John  McF.,  High  School 

A   WET   NIGHT 

The  street  lamps,  foggy  with  rain  and  the  observer's  blurred  vision, 
flutter;  the  water  slaps  the  sidewalk  steadily;  the  thunder  booms  and 
rattles  overhead;  a  train  whistle  raises  its  long,  m(uirnful  hoot  in  the 
distance.  The  taxi  chains  rattle  on  the  slippery  asphalt,  and  the  autos 
swish  as  they  run  down  the  street.  Now  and  then  a  flash  of  lightning 
shoots  a  glare  over  the  scene.  The  streets  are  almost  empty  and  the 
lights  few.     It  is  a  wet  night,  the  night  for  a  misanthrope  or  a  dreamer. 
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Across  the  way  is  a  big  hotel.  It  has  a  glass  and  metal  canopy  over 
the  door,  with  many  sparkling  little  lamps  dotting  its  edge.  The  lug 
negro  in  the  blue  uniform  stands  out  against  the  background,  for  the 
glass  door  of  the  place  permits  the  passage  of  much  of  the  interior  bril- 
liancy. The  whole  building  is  pointed  with  lights.  People  come  out  of 
it,  stand  for  a  minute,  and  are  swallowed  up  and  swished  away  in  taxi- 
cabs.  The  doorman's  whistle  pricks  the  stillness,  auto  engines  groan, 
tonneau  doors  slam,  voices,  the  hard  ones  of  those  accustomed  to  metal 
and  darkness,  boom  out  on  the  dank  air.  Then  the  blanket  settles  down 
again,  unruffled  by  the  little  flurry  beneath  it,  to  be  disturbed  again  by 
the  repetition  of  the  sounds,  the  hoot  of  the  train  whistle,  and  the  pro- 
fanity of  the  cabby  as  his  engine  stalls. 

We  pass  down  the  side  street  away  from  the  hotel.  At  regular  in- 
tervals the  street  lamps  glow,  golden  blurs  oii  a  dark  gray  sea.  Occa- 
sionally a  light  is  seen  in  an  apartment  window.  The  rain  drips  steadily 
from  broken  troughs,  falling  with  a  splashing  sound  as  it  reaches  the 
ground.  A  car  gathering  speed  and  spewing  smoke  lurches  down  the 
street.     Night  sits  on  the  town  like  a  huge,  monstrous  thing. 

We  pass  on,  hunched  up,  the  rain  beating  in  our  face  and  dripping 
from  our  hat  brim.  A  pipe,  long  since  out,  hangs  from  our  mouth.  Our 
hands,  dirty  with  the  grime  of  the  day's  work,  are  stuffed  in  our  over- 
coat pockets,  one  of  them  feebly  protecting  a  folded  newspaper.  Oar 
feet  are  wet  with  the  splashings  of  myriads  of  rain  drops  and  the  water 
of  many  puddles. 

At  last,  after  passing  a  succession  of  deadeningly  similar  apartment 
houses,  we  come  to  our  little  box.  To  the  unitiated  it  would  seem  exactly 
like  the  rest,  but  to  us  it  is  different.  This  is  a  particularly  important 
place.    We  live  here. 

We  enter,  press  a  button,  push  open  a  growling  door,  and  go  into  a 
stuffy,  heavily  carpeted  hall.  We  climb  three  flights  of  stairs  and  open 
a  door.  The  smell  of  cooking  meat,  potatoes,  and  cabbage  drives  keenly 
into  our  nostrils.  Ah,  what  a  satisfying  place  is  home!  We  may  quarrel 
with  the  other  inmates,  we  may  hate  to  return  to  it,  but  it  is  there,  im- 
movable, always  ready  for  us. 

We  remove  our  hat  and  coats,  put  on  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  fall 
into  an  easy  chair  to  look  through  the  paper.  Scare  headlines  greet  us. 
"War  with  Afghanistan  Imminent!"  says  the  streamer.  Who  cares?  We 
are  in  a  soft  chair  in  an  indolent  mood,  with  a  good  dinner  presently  to 
confront  us.  Taxis  may  rattle,  train  whistles  hoot,  war  with  Afghanistan 
imperil  the  peace  of  the  world,  but  we  are  comfortable,  our  soul  at  peace 
with  the  universe.  We  sink  back  into  our  chair,  luxuriating  in  indolence 
and  contentment.     Let  the  old  world  roar  on.    We  are  at  home! 

Leonard  B.,  High  School 
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V 

Last,  though  so  very  far  from  least,  we  print  a  miscellaneous 
group  of  compositions.  Some  of  these  were  the  unrequired  eflForts 
of  children,  brought  to  the  teacher  at  odd  times — as  surprises  by 
little  children;  often  without  comment  but  usually  with  a  request 
for  criticism  by  the  older  ones.  Other  contributions  were  made 
at  times  when  a  task  had  been  assigned  to  write  whatever  each 
person  most  wished  to  write.  This  kind  of  assignment  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  definite  alternative  to  fall  back  on  in  case  one 
has  no  ideas.  A  few  pieces  of  prose  here  cited  were  interesting 
applications  of  fairly  definite  assignments,  although  in  general  we 
try  not  to  compel  all  the  members  of  a  group  of  children  to  write 
on  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time,  it  is  so  seldom  that  they  can 
have  simultaneously  the  same  emotional  or  intellectual  material  for 
expression.  Such  efforts  as  most  of  these  things  represent  were 
made  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  certainty  of  finding  a  sympathetic 
eye  or  ear — or  several  of  them. 

Little  flowers,  how-do-you-do? 
How  long  are  you  going  to  stay? 
Through  all  the  silent  day? 

Mary  Jane,   First  Grade 

THE  WAVES 

The  waves  dashed  on  the  rocks  so  high 
They  almost  reached  the  sky. 

A  BEE 

One  day  I  saw  a  bumblebee  in  the  air, 

He  flew  up  to  me  and  pounded  upon  my  hair. 

WHAT  THE  LETTER  "A"  SAID  TO  ME    • 

The  letter  "A"  said  to  me. 

Oh,  won't  you  tumble  over  "D"  or  "G"? 

Alice  M.,  First  Grade 

THE  SNOW 

The  clouds  sail  the  sky 

When  we  are  skating,  you  and  L 

The  houses  look  so  pretty,  covered  with  snow — 

All  the  houses,  the  high  and  the  low. 

Rosemary  K.,  First  Grade 
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The  waves  come  rushing  in 

And  make  a  song  as  they  come. 

Foam  comes  with  them 

And  leares  a  wetness  on  the  shore. 

They  wear  their  white  caps 

And  little  blue  coats. 

They  shine  in  the  sunlight  like  diamonds. 

The  wares  bring  in  shells 

And  make  holes  in  the  sand. 

Second  Grade 

THE  SNOW 

The  snow   is  white, 

To  my  delight. 
And  when  the  sun 

Shines  on  it  bright 
It  looks  like  silvery  fairy  light. 

Ursula,  Second  Grade 

WINTER 

In  winter  I  can  use  my  sled — 

I  go  bumpity,  bumpity,  bump,  down  the  hill. 

Up  I  climb  to  the  top  again. 

Down  I  go  bumpity,  bumpity,  bump. 

Second  Grade 

Between  the  dark  blue  mountains. 

Beneath  the  tall  green  pines. 

There's  where  the  bright  sun  shines 

When  it  first  rises. 

When  the  night  comes,  then  the  moon-shadows 

Darken  the  mountains. 

Charlotte  C,  Second  Grade 

THE  FAVORITE  HEN 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  hen.  She  wanted  some  baby  chicks, 
so  she  laid  four  eggs  in  four  days.  She  sat  on  them  all  the  time  except 
when  she  ate.  One  day  the  eggs  cracked  open,  and  out  came  four  little 
chicks.  Now  she  was  very  happy.  When  the  farmer  girl  came  out,  she 
was  very  pleased,  and  so  was  everybody. 

This  hen  laid  an  egg  every  day  and  was  helpful  all  her  life.  And 
all  the  other  hens  liked  her,  because  she  always  let  them  eat  first  and 
she  ate  what  was  left. 

One  day  she  laid  a  half  of  an  egg,  and  she  hatched  this  egg,  and 
out  came  a  half  chick.  Now  this  chick  grew  like  her  mother  and  got  a 
full  body,  and  when  the  mother  died  this  chick  took  her  place  and  was 
Just  as  good  and  helpful  as  her  mother  was. 

Alice  M.,  Second  Grade 
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SNOWFLAKES 

Ho,  you  little  snowflakes. 
Flying  in  the  air, 
How  you  come  a-tumbling 
Down  so  fair. 

Alice  M.,  Second  Grade* 

AN  EVENING  IN  THE  WOODS 

The  moon  had  thrown 

Its  silver  glow 

Over  the  pines 

That  were  whispering  low. 

The  fairies  had  formed 
A  magic  circle 
Around  the  great  oak. 
Then  the  insects  awoke. 

The  Queen  was  wearing 

A  lovely  gown, 

And  a  little  page 

Was  carrying  her  crown. 


The  cricket  was 
Fiddling  a  tune 
To  a  new  dance 
Called  *The  Moon. 


»» 


The  fairies  were 
Swaying  gracefully 
Under  the  branches 
Of  the  great  oak  tree. 

Dorothy  K.,  Fifth  Grade 

POOR  ME 

Di  dul  de  dum, 

I  hurt  my  thumb. 

How  did  I  hurt  my  thumb? 

Di  dul  de  dum, 

I  started  to  run 

To  tell  someone 

I  hurt  my  thumb. 

I   said 

Poor  me!     Poor  me! 

Di  dul  de  dum. 

Bob  McK.,  Fifth  Grade 
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CANAL 
When  the  boats  come  from  harbor  to  harbor. 
And  the  children  yell  at  us  to  stop  and  give  them  a  ride. 
And  the  sea  gulls  swoop  down  at  us, 
I  think  it  is  like  a  dream. 

Melville  R.,  Fifth  Grade. 

MUSIC 
I  heard  a  noise  from  far  away  off, 
I  listened  once,  I  listened  twice,  I  listened  once  again. 
I  watched  with  curious  eyes, 
When  off  in  the  distance 
I  could  see  a  bright  light. 
*Twas  music  coming  toward  me. 
I  looked  again.    Said  I,  "It  must  have  wings." 
So  now  I  know  how  music  comes. 
It  has  wings  and  a  bright  light  to  see  where  it  should  go. 

Frances  H.,  Fifth  Grade 

A  lighthouse  at  night 

Is  like  a  cat's  eyes 
Gleaming  from  a  dark  corner. 

Gordon  B.,  Sixth  Grade 

A  wave  comes. 

Like  a  prancing  horse. 
Quivers  a  moment  as  though  undecided, 
Then  falls  back. 

John  C,  Sixth  Grade 

The  fog  comes  over  the  land, 
Like  a  lovely  great  gray  cat 
Stealing  into  a  room. 

Ruth  N.,  Sixth  Grade 

A  poem  reminds  me  of  the  flying  of  a  bird 
As  it  flutters  through  the  blue  sky. 

Gordon  MacC,  Sixth  Grade 

Taking  off  his  ragged  cap,  the  smiling  Italian  made  a  low  bow, 
picked  up  the  coins,  and  placed  them  in  the  pocket  of  his  baggy  trousers. 
Then  gently  picking  up  his  tiny  monkey  he  patted  him  on  the  head  and 
went  away,  his  bright  red  necktie  flapping  in  the  wind.  All  the  children 
trooped  after  him. 

Ruth  L.,  Sixth  Grade 
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THE  NORTHLAND 

A  whistle  shrill  across  the  plain. 

The  call  of  a  shivering  blast. 

The  wind-torn  snow  in  whirling  clouds, 

Bounding  and  leaping  fast, 

The  ice  floes*  seething  cataract. 

The  maddened,  rushing  stream. 

And  the  loveliness  intensified 

By  a  wolf's  starvation  scream. 

To  some  it  is  only  the  cold  and  the  dearth 

That  appear  in  this  land  of  the  snow. 

But  to  me  the  land  is  warmed  by  love 

Of  the  wind's  sharp,  cutting  blow. 

I've  spent  year  on  year  in  the  Frozen  North, 

With  the  crystal  snow  'neath  my  feet. 

And  my  face  all  skinned  by  the  driving  wind. 

And  by  the  swirling  sleet. 

But  I  love  it  all,  the  wind  and  the  storm 

And  the  ice  in  the  foaming  stream. 

And,  most  of  all,  I  am  thrilled  to  the  core 

By  a  wolf's  starvation  scream. 

Kay  C,  Eighth  Grade 


MY  EXPERIENCE 

It  was  dawn. 

I  walked  barefoot  through  the  grass. 

The  cool  dew  freshened  me, 

The  breeze  beckoned  me, 

I  looked  around. 

I  knew  my  world  was  well. 

Bernice  R.,  Eighth  Grade 


NOBLESSE  OBLIGE 

Browni  didn't  like  Tabby  for  several  reasons.  The  first  was  because 
of  her  color.  Tabby  was  a  nondescript  cat.  She  had  a  general  gray 
color  with  frequent  bars  of  black,  and  her  eyes  were  a  little  too  flrreen 
for  Browni's  comfort.  So  for  general  reasons  Browni  rather  aYoided 
her,  of  course  not  admitting  that  it  was  the  green  eyes  that  repelled 
him,  but  thinking,  rather  that  the  odors  of  long  unemptied  aah  bina  and 
those  of  juicy  garbage  cans  had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  cat's  for 
and  nauseated  his  aristocratic  young  collie  nose. 
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It  was  seldom  that  the  young  noble-dog  rentured  back  into  the  alley 
region,  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  '^Boulevard  Athletic  Club/'  along 
with  ''Pep''  the  Scotch  terrier  and  ''Shep"  the  police  dog.  Indeed,  the 
experience  now  in  progress  took  place  during  his  second  renturesome 
yisit  into  the  great  unknown,  in  his  short  four-score  days  of  life. 

Browni  trotted  down  the  street  nonchalantly,  the  ear  with  the  white 
tip  held  pertly  in  the  air,  while  the  other  drooped  and  flopped  in  the 
rather  collegiate  style  he  had  seen  older  dogs  use.  Browni  was  pleased 
with  himself— one  could  see  it  at  a  glance  from  his  queer  side  trot  and 
from  the  triumphant  angle  of  his  tail.  He  had  just  succeeded  in  chasing 
a  big  black  beetle  into  his  hole,  and  the  dog  felt  the  better  for  it. 

Browni  rounded  the  corner  of  a  red  brick  house,  when  whom  should 
he  spy  in  the  middle  of  the  walk  but  Tabby.  With  a  startled  "woof," 
he  stopped  in  his  tracks.  The  green  eyes  glared  at  him  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  a  hot,  smelly  summer  night.  Browni  stood  and  looked,  and 
Tabby  stood  and  looked.  Slowly,  inch  by  inch,  the  dog's  tail  sank,  and 
the  conspicuous  white  spot  crept  closer  down  toward  the  rest  of  his 
head.  While  the  dog's  tail  disappeared  the  cat's  was  raised  higher  and 
higher  until  it  pointed  straight  up,  and  the  standard  of  war  fluttered  at 
the  end  of  it.  Then  Tabby's  back  began  to  curve.  This  had  always  been 
a  frightful  sight  to  Browni,  and  it  pained  him  so  that  it  brought  back 
a  bit  of  his  courage.  "R-r-r-r-woof,"  he  managed  to  hear  himself  threat. 
"S-s-s-s,"  was  Tabby's  reply.  The  sounds  fetched  back  the  dog's  courage, 
and  he  was  immediately  possessed  by  the  demon  Curiosity.  Up  went  his 
tail,  up  went  both  ears,  and  his  paws  fairly  danced  in  their  eagerness. 
''Wuf,"  he  challenged,  "wuf"  again,  and  yet  another  'Vuf."  By  this 
time  he  was  dancing  around  the  cat  in  full  mastery  of  his  playful  little 
body,  and  emitting  sharp,  high-pitched  "wufs"  at  various  intervals. 

Suddenly,  without  any  warning,  the  cat  gave  a  loud  "hiss-s-s  pft," 
and  darted  off  in  the  direction  of  Hilger's  ash  bin.  The  poor  pup  fled  in 
holy  terror,  his  tail  held  tight  between  his  short  baby  legs.  His  ears  he 
allowed  to  flutter  where  they  would,  and  his  nose  was  pointed  on  the 
home  trail. 

Not  hearing  anyone  in  pursuit,  he  slackened  his  wobbly  gallop  and 
looked  cautiously  behind  him.  To  his  utter  amazement  he  saw  Tabby 
jump  into  the  ash  bin  with  a  green  water-melon  rind  for  her  kittens,  and 
not  give  a  snap  of  her  paw  for  the  fleeing  canine.  This  rather  touched 
Browni's  vanity,  but  he  decided  to  make  the  best  of  it.  "After  all,"  he 
thought,  "the  kind  of  a  cat  who  would  do  a  thing  like  that  is  not  the  sort 
of  a  cat  I  wish  to  associate  with." 

With  a  happy  wiggle  of  his  tail  and  a  happy  nod  of  his  head,  he 
turned  onto  the  boulevard  where  he  met  his  more  respectable  friends. 

Alice  H.,  High  School 
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SING,  CHILDREN,  SING 

Sing,  children,  sing! 

Sing  of  the  Child 
Born  in  a  manger 

Lowly  and  mild. 

Shepherds  and  kings 

Came  from  afar 
Seeking  the  Saviour, 

Led  by  the  star. 

Jesus  is  born. 

Saviour  and  King. 
Lift  up  your  voices. 

Sing,  children,  sing! 

Catherine  D.,  High  School 

Thunder  rolled,  crashed,  and  went  muttering  off  through  the  heavens 
of  a  world  fifty  thousand  years  younger  than  at  the  present  time.     The 
western  horizon  was  suffused   with  a  fast  approaching  bank  of  storni 
clouds,   which,  reaching  forth  with  inky  fingers,  blotted  out  the  dyins 
efforts  of  a  sickly  sun. 

Far  below,  upon  this  sphere  of  ours,  stumbling  across  a  rocky  plain 
towards  a  protecting  group  of  trees,  appears  that  which  upon  first  per- 
ception one  would  have  undoubtedly  mistaken  for  a  huge  ape  possessed 
of  the  very  essence  of  fear. 

His  arms  are  raised  above  him  in  a  clumsy,  shielding  gesture. 
From  half  distended  jaws  are  emitted  low  grunts,  gutteral  groans*  and 
sharp  screams  of  evident  distress. 

The  protecting  boughs  of  the  first  tree  of  the  group  are  near.  He 
speeds  forward. 

Suddenly,  from  the  very  heart  of  the  enveloping  blanket  of  clouds, 
leaps  a  great,  jagged  beam  of  lightning.  It  rifts  the  heavens,  plays 
along  the  edge  of  the  clouds,  and  then,  shooting  downward,  splits  the 
outstanding  tree,  turning  it  into  a  blazing  torch. 

With  a  fearful  cry,  the  creature  flinches,  recoils,  and  starts  back, 
only  to  be  halted  by  another  beam  slipping  from  the  very  edge  of  the 
storm-banks  and  reducing  a  cliff -like  rock  to  flakelike  splinters. 

He  ceases  to  cry,  totters  a  moment,  and  then  falls  to  the  earth. 
Within  him  a  great  struggle  is  going  on.  He  wishes  to  thank  a  Power 
for  his  deliverance,  and  to  request  its  aid  in  the  calming  of  the  dis- 
traught elements,  a  Power  which  he  feels  exists,  and  yet  about  whom  no 
clear  thoughts  are  as  yet  entertained,  a  Power  instilled  into  his  cosmos 
through  fear,  danger,  and  the  ultimate  delivery  from  these  when  he  was 
unable  to  deliver  himself.    Religion  has  come  to  mankind. 

Barrett  C,  High  School 
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ATHENS 

Like  a  heavy  frost, 

Which  covers  a  pane  of  glass  in  midwinter, 

The  thick,  white  dirt 

Lies  over  the  entire  city  of  Athens — 

The  luxurious  city  of  the  past, 

Triumphant  and  at  the  acme  of  civilization 

With  its  white  marble  Acropolis 

Shining  in  the  glaring  sun. 

Like  mother  of  pearl  jewel-boxes. 

Far  from  the  city  of  splendor  and  wealth 

Is  the  Athens  of  today. 

A  city  of  ruins,  of  paupers,  of  beggars, 

A  city  crushed  as  if  some 

Mighty  being  had  trampled  on  it. 

Desiring  naught  but  to  be  let  live, 

Athens  exists. 

Janet  L.,  High  School 


A  BABY  IN  THE  CASE 

The  man  sighed,  barely  audibly.  He  was  not  an  imposing  looking 
figure,  and  no  one  in  the  car  turned  about  to  notice  him.  He  was  of 
medium  stature,  with  an  habitual  expression  of  inquiry  on  his  thin,  pale 
face.  The  scanty  hairs  on  his  head  were  pale  yellow,  and  pale  blue  the 
eyes  that  looked  questioningly  from  behind  heavy-rimmed  glasses.  His 
clothes  didn't  seem  to  fit  him,  for  his  thin,  bony  wrists  and  large  hands 
protruded  awkwardly  far  below  sleeves  which  were  made  much  too  short 
for  him.  His  collar  was  limp,  and  the  black  tie  was  twisted,  faded,  and 
desolate  looking.  Everything  about  him  was  pale  and  insignificant.  He 
sat  in  the  speeding  car  with  an  infant  beside  him.  She  was  wrapped  in 
a  dirty  woolen  blanket.  He  looked  at  the  child  often,  and  with  much 
anxiety,  to  see  if  everything  was  well  with  her,  and  then  he  stared  ahead 
with  a  bewildered  look  in  his  watery  eyes. 

Outside,  the  wind  whistled,  and  the  dark  clouds  hurried  overhead. 
The  incessant  splash  of  summer  rain  against  the  car  window  comforted 
him.  The  train  swayed,  banged,  and  the  passengers  groaned  with  the 
heat  and  the  oppressive,  downheartening  humidity.  Many  tried  to  sleep 
in  cramped,  distorted  positions. 

Across  the  aisle  a  mother  lay  half  asleep  with  a  dirty,  smeary  child 
flung  across  her  knee.  The  child  whimpered,  and  the  mother  sighed.  The 
other  passengers  were  all  men,  men  with  dirt-stained  clothes,  grimy 
hands,  dusty  shoes,  and  dripping  faces.  A  large,  heavy-featured  Swede 
slumped  in  his  seat,  removed  his  thick,  spattered  shoes,  and  exposed  his 
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torn  red  socks.  The  mother  sniffed  disgustedly,  and  attempted  to  sleep. 
A  burly  laborer  snored.  Bundles,  unfinished  sandwiches,  cups,  and  broken 
boxes  littered  the  seats.  The  man  with  the  baby-blue  eyes  sighed  again, 
and  looked  out  through  the  spattered  window. 

Beyond  the  wire  fences  were  wild  flowers,  purple,  gold,  white,  and 
blue;  fields  of  oats,  wheat,  and  clover  made  the  land  look  like  a  huge 
patchwork  quilt.  The  man,  John  Smith  as  he  was  called,  smiled  a  pale 
smile.  For  this  little  beauty  he  was  profoundly  grateful.  He  looked 
down  upon  the  mite  of  humanity  near  him,  and  the  smile  faded  from 
his  lips. 

'*Honey,  are  you  all  right?"  he  whispered. 

The  babe  gurgled,  and  John  Smith  was  aware  of  her  big,  blue  eyes, 
small  turned-up  nose,  and  rosy  lips.  She  was  a  pretty  little  girlie,  and 
just  nine  months  old.  So  clever,  too.  Smith  looked  out  of  the  window 
again.  The  train  passed  through  a  tiny  village,  and  Smith  noticed  the 
small  houses,  the  roads  like  white  ribbons,  the  church  spire,  and  the 
General  Store  with  the  town  loiterers  dozing  on  the  benches  in  front  of 
it,  and,  beyond,  the  long  beckoning,  swaying,  waves  of  ripening  grain. 
From  his  pocket  John  Smith  took  out  a  battered  ham  sandwich,  and  be- 
gan munching  it.  The  crumbs  dropped  upon  the  red  plush,  and  he  brushed 
them  off  rapidly,  and  anxiously  hoped  that  no  one  had  seen  them. 
Finally,  after  much  debate  with  himself,  he  concluded  that  the  baby  must 
have  water.  He  got  up  slowly,  and  stumbled  down  the  aisle.  He 
lurched  against  the  resting  Swede. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  stammered  Smith,  trembling.  *'Sir,  I  hope 
I  haven't  hurt  you.*' 

The  Swede  stretched,  but  said  nothing,  and  Smith  went  on.  When 
he  reached  the  water  cooler,  he  filled  his  little  tin  cup  and  started  on  his 
long  trip  back.  The  water  dripped  in  the  aisle,  and  as  the  train  went 
over  a  large  bump,  the  last  contents  of  the  cup  were  spilled  on  the  doz- 
ing Swede's  feet.  More  painful  embarrassment,  more  unanswered  apolo- 
gies, and  back  to  the  water  cooler  again. 

At  the  next  station  a  young  couple  boarded  the  train.  The  "flapper** 
wife  sat  down  behind  Smith.  She  took  out  a  "Motion  Picture  Maga- 
zine," and  began  chewing  her  wad  of  gum  violently.  She  called  out  in 
a  shrill,  raucous  voice  for  a  porter,  and,  as  no  one  came,  she  flung  her 
cheap  felt  hat  and  thin,  scrawny  fur  piece  across  the  aisle.  The  hat 
missed  the  seat,  and  Smith  got  up  and  quietly  replaced  it  on  the  seat 
for  the  owner.  He  looked  at  her,  and  secretly  wished  that  she  would 
ask  to  see  the  babe.  He  wanted  to  inform  everyone  that  the  pretty  little 
baby  belonged  to  him,  and  then  he  stared  ahead  with  a  stunned  look. 

The  girl's  husband  returned,  and  sat  down  beside  her,  resting  his 
thick  oxfords  on  their  battered  satchel,  one  strap  of  which  was  broken. 

"You  and  your  darn  magazines.  Ain't  you  got  no  intellect?  Do 
you  haf'ta  read  such  trash?  Do  you  ever  see  me  doing  it?'*  And  with 
that  the  irate  husband  took  out  "Robbing  the  Midnight  Stage.'* 
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Near  Smith  sat  a  crusty  Western  magnate  with  hot,  dirty,  perspir- 
ing hands.  His  collar  was  off,  and  his  tie  removed.  He  fussed  and 
fumed.  The  rain  irritated  him.  He  walked  up  and  down  incessantly 
like  a  caged  tiger.  He  stumbled  over  many  feet,  but  he  apologized  to 
no  one. 

Outside,  the  distant  lights  of  the  small  villages  looked  like  so  many 
stars.  Shadows  were  falling  on  the  green  and  gold  fields  as  twilight 
descended.  Night- fall  had  cooled  the  atmosphere  only  a  little.  The  rain 
had  stopped,  however,  and  the  moon  had  begun  to  rise  over  a  clump  of 
dark  trees. 

The  tired  mother  removed  the  pins  from  her  hair,  and  shook  out 
the  heavy  folds.  The  mop  of  hair  was  so  hot,  however,  that  she  twisted 
it  in  a  tight  knot  on  top  of  her  head.  She  opened  her  satchel,  and  took 
out  a  fresh  box  of  Graham  crackers. 

*'Eat  them,"  she  said  abruptly  to  the  drowsy  child,  "youil  be  hungry 
by  morning." 

"I  wanna  go  in  the  diner.  I  do!  I  ain*t  ever  seen  a  diner  what  has 
such  pretty  ladies  and  men  what  look  like  my  daddy.  Ma,  lemme  go, 
please,"  pleaded  the  child. 

Doubtless  that  piteous  cry  went  right  to  the  mother's  heart,  and 
Smith  turned  to  the  window  with  a  sigh. 

"All  I  have.  Baby,  I'd  give  you,  but  I  haven't  got  enough  to  let  you 
eat  in  the  diner,"  replied  the  woman.  **You  must  eat  the  crackers. 
They're  good  for  little  girls,  and  you  won't  get  a  tummy  ache  from  them. 
Why,  if  you  went  in  the  diner  you  might  get  such  a  pain  from  eating  too 
much.  You  never  can  tell.  Then,  then  I'd  have  to  give  you  castor  oil," 
responded  the  mother  in  a  quavering  voice. 

The  child,  with  the  knowledge  that  comes  with  long  years  of  denial, 
turned  to  the  window,  and  winked  back  the  tears  that  would  come. 
Hours  passed,  and  soon  the  travellers  began  making  preparations  for 
the  night.  The  "flapper"  brushed  the  banana  peelings  off  the  seat,  and 
put  her  dirty  satchel  under  her  head.  Then  as  if  suddenly  remembering 
something,  she  sat  up,  and  smeared  some  cold  cream  on  her  face,  combed 
her  wavy  hair  with  an  ivory  pocket  comb,  and  again  composed  herself 
for  sleep.  Her  husband  removed  his  coat,  rolled  it  up  in  a  ball,  put  it 
under  his  head,  and  stretched  himself  out  with  a  grunt.  The  Westerner 
put  his  head  against  a  window  sill  and  his  feet  in  the  aisle,  and  began 
snoring. 

Smith  sat  nearer  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  pensively.  The 
moon  which  had  been  shining  wanly  a  few  moments  previous,  was  now 
completely  covered  by  a  large,  black,  fleecy  cloud.  He  could  not  but 
compare  it  with  his  own  life.  It  had  not  been  a  bright  or  even  joyous 
one,  but  it  had  had  many  moments  of  exquisite  happiness.  Even  these 
were  gone,  shadowed,  just  like  the  pale  moon,  with  the  cloud  of  disaster. 
To  feel  sorry  for  himself  never  entered  his  mind,  but  for  the  young  in- 
nocent soul,  who  would  not  know  the  world  or  its  ways  for  many  years, 
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it  was  an  entirely  different  matter.  He  sighed  hearily.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  great  weight  tagging  at  his  heart. 

'The  poor  baby  girl.  What  will  she  do?  What  will  happen  to  her? 
Oh,  God,  that  it  had  never  happened,'*  he  cried  in  his  heart. 

He  put  his  thin  hand  to  his  forehead  as  if  to  brush  away  the  agoniz- 
ing thoughts.  He  rested  his  head  in  his  hands.  He  started  np  as  an 
infant's  piercing  wail  broke  the  silence. 

"Ssh,  Baby,  daddy  is  right  here.  He's  right  beside  you,  and  he*n  not 
let  anything  bother  you.  Go  back  to  sleep  now,  and  daddy  will  hold  you 
in  his  arms,"  whispered  Smith. 

He  took  the  child  in  his  arms.  He  frowned  anxiously.  He  wondered 
with  a  start  if  she  were  ill,  if  anything  hurt  her. 

^"What's  the  matter?  Tell  daddy.  Does  anything  hurt  you?  Sshr 
implored  Smith. 

Whatever  might  have  been  wrong,  the  nine  months  old  baby  was  un- 
able to  state  it  to  her  worried  father.  The  cry  gathered  strength.  The 
last  scream  aroused  the  mother  across  the  aisle,  and  she  raised  herself 
upon  her  elbow. 

"What  a  wonderful  nurse  you  make!  Keep  the  kid  quiet.  You're 
not  the  only  person  on  this  car.  There  are  others,  and  we  want  to 
sleep.    Get  me?"  said  she  cuttingly. 

"Oh!  I  am  so  sorry.  Indeed  I  wish  Baby  would  stop.  I  fear  some- 
thing is  wrong,  and  thank  you  for  saying  I'm  a  good  nurse.  I  suppose  I 
am  a  little  clumsy,  but  I  do  try  awfully  hard,"  replied  Smith  in  a  sad 
voice. 

Another  yell  from  the  screaming  infant  aroused  the  Westerner  and 
the  Swede.  For  three  long,  wearisome  days  they  had  travelled  and 
journeyed  in  dirt,  in  grime,  in  noise,  and  in  heat.  Then,  after  much 
effort,  they  had  fallen  asleep.  They  lay  in  cramped,  distorted  positions, 
but  when  they  lost  consciousness  they  forgot  all  their  misery  in  refresh- 
ing slumber.  The  day's  rain  had  cooled  the  atmosphere,  and  for  the  first 
time  they  had  actually  slept.  To  be  aroused  from  their  comforting  rest 
was  too  much  for  these  tired  men  to  endure. 

"Take  the  brat  to  its  mother.  She's  the  proper  nurse.  Where  is 
she?     I  suppose  she's  sleeping  soundly  somewhere  without  this  yelling 

kid.     By   God!     Clear   out  of  here  or   I'll   ,"   thundered   the 

Westerner. 

His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  he  waved  his  arms  in  a  frenzy.  He 
rose  unsteadily,  and  lunged  at  the  terrified  man  with  the  little  blue  bundle 
in  his  arms.  For  a  minute  Smith  was  petrified  with  terror.  His  pale 
face  grew  paler,  his  throat  went  dry,  his  heart  beat  maddeningly,  his 
eyes  dilated.  Suddenly,  however,  his  face  regained  its  normal  color,  and 
as  if  strengthened  from  some  unseen  source,  he  looked  at  the  gesticulat- 
ing man  with  a  glance  full  of  sorrow,  but  with  no  sign  of  fear. 

"You  are  right,  my  friend,  my  wife  is  sleeping."  He  swayed,  and  his 
voice  broke.    "And  she  is  sleeping  quietly.     She  sleeps  with  no  disturb- 
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ance,  it  is  true,  for  she  sleeps  in  the  arms  of  the  Almighty.    She  lies 
in  her  coffin  two  cars  ahead.** 

Smith  sank  back  on  the  seat  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands.  The 
baby  whimpered.  Perhaps  she  understood.  A  silence  fell  upon  the 
angry  passengers.  The  Westerner  closed  his  eyes,  and  he  thought  of  the 
little  mound  of  sand  in  the  desert.  Ten  years  ago  he,  too,  had  laid  his 
Annabelle  to  rest.  The  mother  looked  at  her  baby,  and,  with  a  start, 
wondered  what  would  happen  to  the  child  if  she  was  ever  to  pass  on. 
The  flapper  and  her  husband  thought  of  their  childless  home  with  a  new 
rush  of  feeling.  The  Westerner  was  the  first  to  speak.  The  anger  died 
in  his  piercing,  black  eyes,  and  his  gruff  voice  grew  mild: 

"Go,  my  friend,  sit  with  her.  I  understand,**  and  he  held  out  his 
arms  for  the  little  bundle. 

At  those  two  words,  "I  understand,'*  grateful  tears  sprang  into 
Smith*s  eyes,  and  he  gave  the  child  to  the  crusty  Westerner. 

**God  bless  you,**  said  Smith,  and  in  a  few  rapid  steps  he  had  left 
the  car. 

The  Westerner  stood  silent  for  a  moment.  He  then  walked  silently 
to  his  seat.  The  baby  had  grown  quiet,  and  lay  looking  up  at  him  with 
big,  shining  eyes.  The  flapper  sat  opposite,  and  amused  the  child,  or  at 
least  tried  to,  with  her  cheap  string  of  glass  beads.  Then  the  Swede 
held  up  his  watch  chain,  and  the  mother  her  diamond  engagement  ring. 
The  baby  rewarded  these  efforts  by  falling  asleep,  and  her  entertainers 
went  back  to  their  seats  silently,  but  with  a  strange,  warm,  indescribable 
feeling  in  their  hearts. 

Lucy  lie  N.,  High  School 


SONNET  TO 


My  thoughts  at  morn  are  always  first  of  you. 
All  day  your  charming  self  I  try  to  please. 
The  evening  brings  once  more  sweet  reveries. 
And  in  my  dreams  sweet  fancies  do  I  woo. 
You  first  appeared  to  me  to  be  quite  cold. 
But  when  an  introduction  to  you  got — 
My  blood  did  chill  and  then  again  ran  hot; 

While  your  thoughts, ,  seem  perfectly  controlled. 

Fair  maid,  this  unknown  power  do  you  hold. 
And  fate  will  bid  you  cast  for  me  my  lot: 
There  is  an  ocean  which  from  sea  is  locked. 
And  none  but  you  can  e'er  this  dam  unfold. 
Pray!  from  your  life  all  other  rivers  blot. 
And  never  let  this  ocean  'gain  be  blocked ! 

Herbert  K.  H.,  High  School 
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SONNET  ON  MATRIMONY 

Some  take  one  step  and  are  at  once  dissolTed, 

While  others  tempt  it  twice  or  more,- we  find; 

All  wed  for  love,  or  leap  from  impulse  blind, 

And  each  one  through  his  fortune  comes  inToWed. 

The  first  is  he  on  whom  love  takes  its  hold. 

Who  works  like  dog^  to  have  his  train  well-bred, 

(Who  for  their  thanks  complain  till  strength  is  fled) 

Then  lives — to  see  a  grandchild  in  his  fold. 

There's  he  who  marries  because  others  do. 

Treading  the  prints  of  time  without  a  thought; 

He  gets  divorced! — a  sour  battle  fought — 

And  wreaks  revenge  on  all  men  in  his  view. 

Thus  every  woman  ruins  man  or  more; 

And  still  men  fall — and  fall — despite  their  lore. 

Herbert  K.  H.,  High  School 

ON  ENJOYMENTS 

Our  lives  may  roughly  be  divided  into  periods  of  pleasure,  pain,  and 
sheer  boredom.  We  live  for  the  former,  and,  somehow,  through  the 
others.  Our  lives  would  swiftly  terminate  if  denied  pleasure,  and  yet 
there  is  no  form  of  distinct  enjoyment  that  is  not  condemned  roundly 
by  those  finding  happiness  in  other  pursuits.  We  look  with  scornful 
glare  upon  the  gentle  joys  of  head-hunting,  opium-eating,  and  murder. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  gain  a  genuine  satisfaction,  a  sublime,  thrilling 
ecstacy  from  such  disreputable  occupations. 

It  would  seem,  and  so  it  does  seem  to  many  people,  that  pure 
ecstacy  is  reached  only  when  its  result  will  be  harmful  to  the  doer,  or 
to  other  people.  Drugs,  prostitution,  and  countless  vile  practices  are 
indulged  in  by  persons  who  think  that  in  them  they  find  the  greatest 
type  of  pure  joy  attainable. 

But  it  is  the  saint  that  laughs  pityingly  at  the  sophisticated  sinner. 
The  thrill  of  knowing  God,  the  overcoming  of  temptation,  the  joy  of  at- 
taining heights,  the  satisfaction  of  goodliness,  and  the  pride  of  character 
overshadow  by  far  the  vain  pleasures  of  the  hour.  The  capacity  of  the 
good  man  for  pleasure  is  unlimited.    Each  day  his  cup  runneth  over. 

But  the  sinner  tires  of  his  pursuits,  or  becomes  the  slave  of  his  pas- 
sion. In  the  former  case  he  finds  himself  with  no  field  open  for  further 
happiness.  In  the  latter  he  is  broken  and  destroyed.  The  former  en- 
joyed too  much — he  has  nothing  to  fulfill  his  desire  now;  the  latter  has 
his  harvesting  of  pain. 

The  happiest  man  is  usually  a  good  man — that  is,  good  in  the  wider 
sense.  He  may  not  subject  himself  to  church,  charity,  or  reform,  but  if 
he  is  not  a  rotter,  if  he  abides  by  the  laws  of  his  country  and  his  in- 
herited faith,  is  honest  and  moderately  prosperous,  he  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  gain  pleasures  of  many  varieties. 
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This  man  is  not  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  bnt  he  is  the  average 
man,  and  he  can  be  greatly  satisfied  with  his  lot  if  he  does  not  meet  with 
serious  misfortune.  The  happiest  men  in  the  world  are  the  men  of 
genius,  or  zealous  in  a  certain  honorable  faith  or  order.  Happy,  more  in 
the  sense  of  really  attaining  the  ecstacy  that  more  ignorant  people  seek 
vainly  in  evil. 

These  men,  regardless  of  their  material  possessions,  find  exaltation 
in  the  expression  of  their  genius,  or  in  pursuit  of  their  faith.  Their  joy 
is  a  most  supreme  and  delicate  emotion.  But  we  of  lesser  greatness  are 
denied  this.  Yet  we  too  feel  our  spirits  soar  when  our  honest  work  is 
praised,  or  when,  with  honest  heart,  we  can  congratulate  ourselves. 

In  finding  ourselves,  at  this  youthful  age,  neither  to  be  geniuses  nor 
yet  of  ordinary  mould  (for  we  cannot  admit  the  latter  until  oar  pride 
is  squashed  by  life),  and  finding  ourselves  neither  built  for  a  strenoooaly 
evil  life  nor  built  for  one  of  piety,  our  greatest  concern  is  the  one  of  dis- 
covering our  particular  road  to  happines. 

Up  to  now  we  found  pleasure  in  the  same  ways  and  manners.  All 
children  delight  in  movies,  candy,  and  vacation.  Our  scope,  however,  has 
been  widening.  Books  take  the  place  of  marbles;  perhaps  cigarettes  will 
find  a  mouth  here  that  teased  for  one  more  chocolate  then.  Athletics  will 
be  abandoned  later,  our  girths  will  grow,  our  youths  will  soon  be  mem- 
ories. What  will  be  our  enjoyments?  It  is  now  that  we  must  build  a 
capacity  for  pleasure. 

If  we  are  to  enjoy  travel  to  the  utmost,  now  must  we  find  the  his- 
tory and  the  significance  of  the  places  we  shall  cross.  If  art  shall  thrill 
us,  now  we  must  learn  of  its  purpose,  its  past,  and  its  exponents.  If 
we  find  physical  joys,  our  bodies  now  must  grow  strong  and  talL  Now 
let  us  form  the  vessel  into  which  life  shall  pour  her  glory. 

Allan  B.,  High  School 

The  older  children,  we  have  said,  often  ask  for  criticism.  Of 
course,  there  must  be  criticism  of  a  kind  from  the  start.  Technique, 
although  subordinated,  must  be  thoroughly  taught.  But  children 
should  not  be  asked  to  write  for  the  sake  of  technique.  Johnny 
will  very  likely  enjoy  trying  to  make  you  see  and  hear  what  he 
saw  and  heard  that  interested  him.  He  will  not  be  particularly 
eager  to  try  to  **write  a  vivid  description,*'  at  least  until  his  years 
shall  have  increased.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  likely  to  be  glad  to 
be  shown  how  to  make  what  he  has  written  more  interesting  or 
more  true. 

In  conclusion  it  is  safe  to  say  two  things  about  verbal  ex- 
pression, despite  variance  of  opinion  among  teachers  as  to  modes 
of  approach  and  adult  points-of-view.  Perhaps  both  statements 
are  truisms,  but  they  are  not  always  lived  up  to  by  the  best  of  us. 
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If  chiMren  are  encouraged  to  write  what  they  really  feel, 
their  expression  will  be  happy  and  spontaneous. 

If  they  write  wilh  a  sense  of  freedom,  much  of  what  thoy 
write  will  he  entertaining,  and  some  of  it  will  be  beautiful  indeed. 


CREATIVE  EFFORT— MOTOR-MENTAL  RHYTHMICS 

AS  A  PREPARATION 

Editor's  Note — Given  freedom,  children  will  create.  This  we 
say  over  and  over.  But  there  is  one  kind  of  bondage  which  most  of 
lis  are  powerless  to  destroy,  namely,  the  slavery  of  physical  inhibi- 
tions. The  littlest  children  in  our  school  go  through  the  experiences 
described  in  the  following  article.  Subtly  creative  in  themselves, 
these  experiences  are  most  important  for  their  major  purpose :  "The 
child  is  directly  aided  in  gaining  a  sound  body,  a  sound  mind,  and 
a  sound  emotional  nature — the  ability  for  expression  free  from  self- 
consciousness." 

Rhythm  is  basic  in  all  the  arts — both  the  interpretative  and  the 
creative — and  the  earlier  the  child's  rhythmic  sense  is  developed  the 
better  will  be  his  foundation  for  both  appreciation  of  and  partici- 
pation in  the  arts. 

Old  dance  forms  such  as  folk  dancing  are  imitative,  for  it  is 
impossible  for  the  child  to  have  the  same  impulses  that  created 
those  forms  of  expression,  but  if  without  direction  he  acts  out 
"Jack  and  Jill"  or  "The  North  Wind  Doth  Blow,"  for  example, 
with  movements  appropriate  to  the  music  and  the  words,  he  is  in- 
terpreting those  songs.  If  through  movement  he  expresses  his  own 
mood  in  rhythmic  form,  he  is  being  creative. 

The  creative  expression  can  not  safely  be  approached  directly 
by  the  teacher,  but  the  interpretative  may.  When  the  children  enter 
the  room  for  Motor-Mental  Rhythmics  their  attention  is  on  the 
music,  as  for  example  it  may  be  music  that  suggests  skipping  or 
running  or  walking,  or  it  may  be  slow,  sustained  music  without 
strong  accents  which  suggests  movement  of  the  same  quality  such 
as  a  slow  relaxation  of  the  body  beginning  with  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  going  through  the  shoulders,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and 
then  one  leg  and  then  the  other  until  the  child  is  folded  on  his 
knees.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  expression  should  be  uniform, 
but  it  should  be  appropriate  to  the  music.  This  in  a  simple  way  is 
interpretative. 
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In  a  broad  way  the  purpose  of  Motor-Mental  Rhythmics  is  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  emotions 
into  a  unity  that  makes  for  power  and  conscious  control.  Educa- 
tors have  realized  the  necessity  for  physical  training  as  well  as 
mental  training,  but  the  two  things  have  had  little  or  no  relation, 
and  the  element  of  emotion  as  interrelated  has  been  almost  entirely 
ignored.  The  high  power  stimulus  of  modern  life  is  making  this 
lack  of  harmony  in  our  development  very  pronounced;  hence  the 
large  field  for  psycho-analysts  and  psychiatrists. 

The  average  child,  through  either  heredity  or  environment,  has 
physical  inhibition  that  can  be  overcome  by  relaxation  and  correl- 
ative movements  which  are  at  first  spontaneous  and  later  are 
brought  under  control  of  the  mind.  The  body  is  like  an  instru- 
ment which  is  a  satisfying  means  of  expression  when  it  is  in  tune 
and  mechanically  in  order,  and  most  unsatisfactory  when  it  is  not. 
With  the  instrument — the  body — under  physical  and  mental  control, 
the  expression  of  emotion  becomes  a  natural,  wholesome  outlet. 
This  is  so  fundamental  that  it  is  related  to  all  the  arts.  Ma^'ic, 
being  more  concretely  related  to  movement,  is  used  as  a  stimulus 
to  expression. 

If  children  are  to  appreciate  or  produce  music,  they  must  first 
learn  to  live  it,  for  rhythmic  sensibility  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
musical  appreciation  and  execution,  and  is  fundamental  in  all  musi- 
cal education.  Motor-Mental  Rhythmics  aims  to  release  and  de- 
velop this  organic  expression  of  musical  feeling,  avoiding  set  forms 
and  enforced  precision,  and  encouraging  free  and  individual  ex- 
pression. The  child  very  early  feels  the  relation  of  movement  and 
rhythm  and  follows  the  music  spontaneously  through  different 
music  moods.  Music  that  is  within  the  child's  musical  experience 
is  used,  as  the  Mother  Goose  songs  with  the  youngest  children,  and 
later  the  folk  songs  of  diflferent  countries,  and  the  simpler  of  the 
classics. 

From  the  first  the  sense  of  pitch  is  developed  by  the  elevation 
of  the  arms;  first  recognition  of  the  different  registers,  and  later 
the  following  of  the  simple  melodies.  At  the  same  time,  the  ability 
to  express  notes  of  different  duration  by  slow  or  rapid  walking  and 
running  is  gained,  which  combined  with  pitch,  taken  with  the  arms, 
gives  an  expression  of  melody  and  rhythm.     Later  the  expression 
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of  form  is  approached  ?o  simply  and  naturally  that  the  child  soon 
makes  his  own  pattern  for  the  compositions  that  have  become  so 
familiar  that  they  are  a  part  of  his  being. 

After  the  child  can  hear  and  feel  music  and  express  it  with 
his  body,  comes  the  time,  and  then  only,  for  the  symbols  of  music. 
In  the  Motor-Mental  classes  in  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  very 
little  attention  can  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  music  notation,  for, 
lack  of  time.  Some  attention  is,  however,  given  to  the  use  of  cards 
with  notes  of  different  values,  with  which  the  children  arrange 
melodies,  both  original  and  those  dictated  by  the  piano.  Charts 
with  three  octaves  of  the  piano  keyboard  may  be  used;  also  large 
cards  with  the  staff  and  notation  of  the  melodies  familiar  to  the 
children  are  used  to  train  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  ear,  to  follow  the 
line  of  the  melody.  The  children  are  often  given  instruments  of 
percussion — cymbals,  drum,  etc.,  and  their  instinct  for  making 
noise  is  released  in  a  joyful,  satisfying,  and  intelligent  way. 

Through  this  work  the  child  is  directly  aided  in  gaining  a 
sound  body,  a  sound  mind,  and  a  sound  emotional  nature — the. 
ability  for  expression  free  from  self-consciousness. 
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CREATIVE  EFFORT— IN  DALCROZE  EURYTHMICS 

"But  what  shall  this  education  he?  Is  any  better  than  the  old- 
fashioned  sort  which  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  music 
and  gymnastic?  .  .  .  Music  includes  literature  .  .  .  And 
he  who  mingles  music  with  gymnastic  in  the  fairest  proportion  and 
best,  attempers  them  to  the  soul,  may  be  rightly  called  the  true 
musician  and  harmonist  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  tuner  of  the 
strings  .  .  .  And  such  a  presiding  genius  will  be  always  re- 
quired in  our  State  if  the  government  is  to  last" — The  Republic — 
Plato, 

"Educationists  should  bear  in  mind  that  while  rhythm  plays  a 
preponderant  role  in  art,  serznng  to  unite  all  manifestations  of 
beauty  and  animating  them  wnth  the  same  throbbing  life,  it  should 
constitute  a  no  less  important  factor  in  general  education,  co- 
ordinating all  the  spiritual  and  corporal  movements  of  the  indi- 
indual,  and  evolving  in  the  latter  a  mental  state  in  which  the  com- 
bined vibrations  of  desires  and  powers  are  associated  in  perfect 
harmony  and  balance.  'Only  the  soul  can  guide  the  body  along 
the  path  the  mind  has  traced  for  if." — Rhythm,  Music,  and  Edu- 
cation— Jaques-Dalcroze. 

Greek  life  is  the  subject  for  fourth  grade  work.  The  children 
read  from  "Four  Old  Greeks"  or  from  Palmer's  translation  of  the 
"Odyssey."  They  model  in  clay  such  subjects  as  occur  to  them 
from  their  reading;  they  paint  in  the  same  way  scenes  of  their  own 
imagining,  each  individual  choosing  his  own  subject.  These  paint- 
ings are  as  a  rule  unusually  good,  with  movement  and  animation 
strikingly  in  evidence.  The  art  teacher  of  this  grade  gives  the 
credit  for  this  excellence  in  a  large  measure  to  the  children's  ex- 
perience in  Dalcroze  Eurythmics,  which  affords  them  practical 
understanding  of  the  movements  they  depict. 

This  is  of  course  a  fundamental  requisite  in  any  expressive 
work — a  real   feeling  for  rhythm  or  movement.     An  expert  art 
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teacher  will  always  suggest  as  the  best  aid  to  successful  drawing 
the  actual  perfiirmance  of  the  motion  by  the  one  who  is  drawing  it 
— not  just  assuming  ihe  pose,  if  he  is  wise,  but  making  the  whole 
sequence  of  movements  of  which  the  pose  is  just  one  moment  foced 
in  the  memory.  This  expression  of  rhythm  by  means  of  bodily 
movement,  which  Dalcroze  discovered  was  the  most  effectual  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  music,  is  therefore  seen  to  be  fundamental 
to  all  the  arts. 

In  order  to  understand  this  fourth  grade  work  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  work  done  in  the  first  three  grades.  The  st^s 
in  the  development  of  this  rhythmic  work  may  be  sketchily  out- 
lined. 

First  comes  interest  in  discovering  a  particular  element  in  the 
music  which  is  to  be  expressed  by  walking,  running,  skif^ing, 
clapping,  in  the  same  tempo  as  the  music  which  is  being  tmpro- 
vized  by  the  teacher.  Accents  are  listened  for  in  the  same  way, 
clapped  when  heard,  and  the  weak  beats  thrown  away.     Listening 
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for  the  measure  comes  next,  and  when  the  children  can  hear 
whether  the  measure  is  two  or  three,  they  learn  to  beat  time  as  an 
orchestra  conductor  does,  and  eventually  learn  all  kinds  of  meas- 
ures, beating  with  both  arms  or  one. 

Differences  in  the  length  of  sound  are  heard  by  the  child  and 
illustrated  by  slow  or  fast  steps  for  quarter,  eighth,  triplet,  and 
sixteenth  notes — by  a  step  and  one  or  more  movements  in  place 
for  the  longer  note  values,  such  as  half  notes,  dotted  halves,  and 
whole  notes. 

The  many  elements  of  music  which  a  child  may  learn  to  hear 
and  feel,  expressing  them  in  movement,  can  only  be  suggested  in 
this  enumeration,  as  the  idea  in  this  article  is  to  remind  the  reader 
that  music,  coming  from  the  dance  originally,  contains  all  the 
rhythms  it  is  possible  for  a  body  to  express.  This  variety  sustains 
interest  which  the  increasing  ability  to  hear  and  express  accurately 
develops  into  concentration  and  a  much  greater  capacity  for  using 
the  subconscious  mental  ]>o\vers.    The  process  of  hearing,  thinking. 
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and  acting  thus  initiated  is  the  real  basis  of  creative  work,  for  it 
compels  the  activity  of  the  mind  and  imagination  as  well  as  the 
body  of  each  individual.  Imitation  alone  can  never  awaken  creative 
ability,  in  dancing  as  in  the  other  arts. 

Co-ordination  of  bodily  movements,  spontaneity  of  will,  ability 
to  inhibit  and  to  economize  effort,  overcoming  physical  resistances 
to  the  rhythmic  and  smooth  performance  of  bodily  movements,  are 
the  results  toward  which  all  exercises  are  aimed.  For  a  fuller  ex- 
planation of  the  theory  of  eurythmics,  the  reader  is  urged  to  refer 
to  "Music,  Rhythm,  and  Education,"  by  E.  Jaques-Dalcroze — a  col- 
lection of  lectures  by  the  great  teacher  and  originator  of  Dalcroze 
Eurythmics, 

So  true  it  is  that  the  best  expression  is  obtained  from  children 
imder  the  stimulus  of  interest  and  imagination  that  most  rhythmic 
drills  may  be  accomplished  most  effectually  through  imaginative 
games.  Thus  all  feeling  for  different  kinds  of  measure  and  note 
values  is  developed  in  the  three  primary  grades  through  games 
which  correlate  with  the  children's  other  school  work  if  possible. 

The  fourth  grade  children,  prepared  by  their  rhythmic  experi- 
ence in  these  grades,  are  keenly  susceptible  to  music  and  accustomed 
to  adapt  their  movements  to  the  tempo,  dynamics,  and  rhythms  of 
music. 

Dalcroze  Eurythmics  approaches  as  near  Greek  education,  ac- 
cording to  the  expressed  conviction  of  many  educators,  as  can  be 
conceived  of  in  this  age.  (See  the  quotation  from  Plato  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.)  A  fourth  grade  child,  reading  in  "Men 
of  Old  Greece,"  can  get  a  very  real  visualization  of  the  following: 

The  court  was  filled  with  boys  at  work.  Some  were  throwing  th« 
disc.  .  .  .  The  thrower  held  it  in  his  right  hand.  He  swung:  it  back 
and  forth  to  get  a  good  movement.     Then  he  threw  it    .    .    ,     Some 
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boya  were  jumping  .  ,  .  Other  boys  were  throwing  spears  at  ■ 
mark  .  .  .  Some  slaves  sat  in  one  comer,  playing  on  trumpets  and 
drums.  In  the  court,  boya  were  dancing  to  this  war  music.  They  were 
pretending  to  be  warriors.  They  carried  shields  and  swords.  They 
moved  forward  and  struck  out  with  their  swords.  Then  they  leaped  to 
one  side  and  put  up  their  shields  .  .  .  All  this  they  did  in  time  to 
the  music,  yet  it  looked  almost  like  a  real  battle.  It  was  hard  work. 
The  boys'  bodies  were  dripping.  Their  eyes  and  cheeks  glowed. — 
Jennie  Hail. 

This  description  was  the  inspiration  of  our  year's  work. 
Throwing  the  disc  was  practiced  as  a  real  Greek  has  taught  us  to 
do  it.  The  music  of  a  Sword  Dance  by  Poldini  was  found  to  suit 
our  purpose,  and  the  stirring  rhythm  gave  impulse  to  the  rather 
difficult  movements  of  the  hammer  throw,  stone  pulling,  and  disc 
throwing.  The  entire  grade  practiced  these  games  with  great  en- 
thusiasm and  performed  them  on  Field  Day,  ending  with  the 
chariot  race  in  honor  of  Apollo,  which  is  done  every  year. 

Another  year,  the  Pan-Athenaic  Procession  was  the  theme  of 
our  Field  Day,  with  only  the  winners  of  the  various  games  taking 
part — the  best  disc  throwers,  runners,  and  jumpers,  and  the  win- 
ners of  the  torch  race  and  the  chariot  race. 

A  torch  dance,  in  a  difficult  five-four  measure,  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  fourth  grade  work  one  year.  The  dance  formed 
part  of  a  Greek  play.  All  were  eager  to  have  torches  for  this  dance, 
but  the  day  before  the  performance  arrived,  and  the  teacher  had 
no  idea  of  how  these  torches  could  be  made.  A  group  of  children 
volunteered  to  make  tliem.  Under  the  leadership  of  one  boy,  they 
gathered  dry  brush,  twisting  it  together  in  the  form  of  a  torch, 
cutting  small  snips  of  red  and  orange  paper  for  the  flame,  and  fast- 
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ening  these  in  the  end  of  the  bunch  of  twigs.     The  result   was 

startlingiy  realistic  and  a  most  effective  touch  in  the  play.  It  also 
was  a  great  lesson  "to  the  teacher,  in  the  creative  ability  of  children. 

Music  for  a  ball  game  has  been  composed  by  Jaques-Dalcroze 
and  is  often  used  in  this  Greek  work;  but  the  composition  entitled 
"Les  Chevaux,"  also  by  Daicroice.  is  always  the  supreme  test  for 
this  grade,  as  it  demands  a  great  amount  of  sustained  attention, 
memory,  and  physical  control.  The  drivers,  walking  the  whole 
notes,  half  notes,  and  quarters,  are  always  walking  twice  as  slowly 
as  the  horses,  except  in  one  place  where  they  are  going  two  steps 
to  the  horses'  three.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  difficulty  of  this 
work  would  be  insurmountable  without  the  stimulus  of  interest  in 
the  Greeks. 

How  is  this  creative  work?  Is  it  not  a  real  effort  on  the  part 
of  each  child  to  create  a  Greek  festival?  His  own  part  is  of 
supreme  importance  both  in  his  hojie  of  outdoing  his  own  previous 
record  and  as  his  contribution  to  the  excellence  of  the  whole  per- 
formance. Also,  as  each  movement  has  significance  and  sequence, 
it  is  not  a  mere  imitation  or  drill.  The  whole,  unified  and  inspired 
by  the  rhythm  and  harmony  of  the  music,  makes  an  expression 
which  is  joyous  an<l  spimlaiieous.  both  necessary  elements  of  true 
creative  art. 


CREATIVE  EFFORT— IN  MELODY 

(The  Older  Children) 

Recent  collections  of  children's  work  in  art  and  in  music  are 
confirming  our  feeling  that  there  is  much  ability  in  children  to 
create  in  these  forms  which  is  not  being  discovered  early  enough, 
if  at  all.  Creative  talent  great  enough  to  demand  expression  for 
itself  will  usually  take  care  of  itself;  but  the  lesser  talent  ought  to 
be  developed  also,  for  the  good  of  the  individual  if  not  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Every  child  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  try, 
and  in  certain  cases  the  work  should  go  on  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  should  last  long  enough  to  permit  the  pupil  to  work 
through  that  first  superficial  layer  of  largely-imitative  melodies 
which  occur  to  almost  everyone  (the  present  collection  and  most 
others  I  have  seen  are  of  this  sort),  and  go  on  from  there  to  genu- 
ine creative  work  in  the  presumably  rare  cases  when  that  is  pos- 
sible. We  believe  that  if  a  pupil  has  the  necessary  leisure,  and  the 
right  kind  of  stimulation  and  help,  he  may  discover  for  himself  a 
whole  new  range  of  power  and  joy  in  this  work. 

We  select  the  children  for  this  experiment  for  various  reasons, 
not  always  because  they  ardently  desire  it.  They  often  desire  it 
when  they  have  no  power  at  all  to  shape  a  single  phrase.  Ob- 
viously the  child  who  is  very  musical  should  have  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, but  there  are  less  obvious  reasons  governing  the  selection 
of  other  children,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  in  detail.  A 
series  of  typical  examples  would  be  necessary  to  show  our  ideas 
on  this  point. 

The  process  must  be  really  free.  Most  of  the  instruction 
should  come  incidentally  out  of  the  pupil's  own  felt  need  of  it, 
and  instruction  must  never  interfere  with  the  joy  of  free  expres- 
sion. There  is  one  current  method  of  doing  this  work  which  we 
believe  prevents  free  expression  in  all  children,  and  that  is  the 
method  of  mechanically  building  up  tunes  phrase  by  phrase  under 
direction  and  criticism. 

If  our  children  saw  frequently  great  architecture,  paintings, 
and  sculi)ture,  and  heard  only  the  best  music,  and  if  they  came  into 
contact  with  great  teachers  and  preachers  and  noteworthy  person- 
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alities,  they  would  have  a  content  for  self-expression  which  might 
eventuate  in  a  thousand  beautiful  forms.  As  it  is,  we  must  help 
them  to  express  what  they  want  to  express.  Whatever  the  con- 
tent, it  is  surely  true  that  until  they  have  had  both  of  these  op- 
portunities in  full  measure,  to  experience  and  to  express,  they  have 
not  had  the  chance  of  acquiring  what  Colonel  Parker  calls  "that 
which  is  noblest  in  a  human  being — the  impelling  power  to  action. 
In  all  action  under  motive  the  will  is  brought  into  continuous 
exercise."* 

The  steps  in  the  development  of  self-criticism  which  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  a  personal  standard  of  judgment  and  taste 
come  naturally  in  original  \vork.  Self-criticism  leads  to  self -disci- 
pline and  the  deeper  action  of  the  will  to  create.  But  skill  must 
keep  pace  with  the  critical  faculty,  and  we  hope  to  aid  in  suppl)nlng 
the  stimulus  and  the  beginning  of  technique  for  a  genuine,  clear- 
headed desire  for  self-expression.  In  order  to  do  this  in  the  best 
way  we  should  have  in  the  music  department  a  real  composer  who 
would  carry  the  work  far  enough  to  get  results  which  would  be 
satisfying  to  the  pupil.  I  do  not  wish  to  indicate  that  pupils  do 
not  care  for  their  tunes  at  present.     They  do — often  intensely. 

The  original  songs  which  follow,  written  chiefly  by  children 
of  the  upper  grades,  are  printed  now  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  best  of  the  results  of  opportunities  for  easy  self-expression  as 
they  have  been  supplied  in  our  school  for  many  years.  These  little 
songs  show  some  background  of  musical  taste,  and  they  exhibit 
musical  imagery  called  up  spontaneously  by  poetry  under  motive. 
The  process  is  a  very  simple  one.  Almost  no  instruction  in  either 
musical  or  poetic  form  is  given.  We  start  the  idea  of  composing 
only  when  there  is  some  reason  for  the  pupil's  wanting  to  compose. 
May  Day  has  always  been  our  special  time  for  original  poems  and 
songs,  and  each  year  in  March  our  teachers  begin  talking  about  it 
with  the  pupils.  Tliey  are  given  a  little  booklet  of  texts  suitable 
for  songs,  including  a  very  considerable  variety.  Three  "prize 
poems"  of  former  May  Days,  written  by  children,  are  included,  to- 
gether with  other  simple  and  more  or  less  obvious  spring  poems ; 
there  are  texts  for  songs  for  boys,  Christmas  songs,  beautiful  Eng- 
lish and  German  lyrics,  ethical  poems,  nonsense  rhymes,  etc.  Two 
or  three  pupils  work  at  a  time  with  a  teacher  in  the  group  rooni, 
or  they  may  find  a  corner  where  they  may  work  alone;  sometimes 
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they  think  out  the  tune  at  home.  The  melodies  are  written  upon 
the  board  and  sung  by  the  class,  and  the  interpretation  worked  out 
with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  subject  to  the  choice  of  the  "com- 
poser.*' They  are  only  then  criticized  in  detail  by  the  composer 
and  the  class.  Such  suggestions  as  seem  useful  are  added  by  the 
teacher,  especially  as  to  form,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  inter- 
ference in  matters  of  taste.  The  song  represents  the  pupil's  taste 
as  far  as  we  can  find  it  out.  In  regard  to  the  accompaniment,  if  the 
pupil  has  no  skill  and  no  ideas  at  all  on  the  subject,  various  possi- 
bilities are  suggested  to  him  and  harmonies  chosen  by  him. 
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In  the  effort  to  sive  tke  boys  the  necefUNiry  coumse  to  try  to  irrlte 
a  melody*  the  teacher  dlscusned  the  differences  betiveen  the  speahiMir 
and  •Inirinitr  voice*  and  read  the  text.  The  flnit  phrase  of  the  sonitr  ^vas 
taken  by  Richard  front  hiM  observation  of  the  speech  melody  as  the 
teacher  read  the  ^vords.  Interest  mounted  steadily  after  that,  and  he 
finished  the  sonic  with  blaainjr  eyes  and  red  cheeks,  twenty  minutes 
after  dismissal  time. 
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Thin  Ih  characterifitic  of  tlie  boy's  feeling:  at  the  time  he  wrote  it.  He 
another  muHlcul  boy  were  deeply  intereHted  in  "Immennee."  This  Monff  wan  writ- 
ten to  be  played  in  one  of  »  Herleti  of  three  dialogues  which  the  two  hoy%  devised 
for  morning  exercises.  Tliej'  represented  an  aspirins  yoonir  violinist  (Joseph.  K.) 
and  a  fanu>us  miiHlcian  and  oritic  (Alfred  F.).  The  younir  man  is  snppoeed  to 
come  for  lessons,  and  for  critlrlsni  of  his  first  comiHwdtion.  He  plays  the  melodjr 
on  his  violin,  expressly  statinic  tliat  it  lias  been  written  as  an  iilnstration  of  the 
essential  feeling  of  the  text,  rather  than  uh  a  sons  to  be  sunv.  The  aeeompaniment 
Is  printed  exactly  as  Joseph  wrote  it. 
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The  flrirla  at  flmt  thought  that  their  0008:  nhould  be  nnng  In  a  qolet, 
Monte^vhat  meditative  ntyie;  but  more  variety  developed  after  they  kad 
heard  the  clafm  nlnKT  it  a  few  time*.  They  worked  up  an  eneriretlc 
rhythmic  feeilnKT,  a  crescendo  in  the  third  line,  and  a  decresoendo  In  tke 
laNt   one,   endinic   in   a   quiet,  nmooth  way. 
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Annette  accomplished  thU  JuMt  after  nhe  had  heard  the  Rvasiaa 
Company  Nlnur  the  **The  Snoiv  maiden.*'     Annette  la  miialcftl*  but 
too  eaarcr  to  pleaiie  the  <cIaNN;  hen<!«  the  popular  qnallty  of  the  ai 
It    Is  eharaoterifitic  of  her  in  other  renpectii.     She   nrrote  a  rather 
accompaniment  for  It. 


Two  grifted   pnplia  of  the  hi«rh   Mchool  have  written  their  llrat  ao; 
for  oar  May  Day.    They  are  no  far  beyond  any  ordinary  childlali  m 
makinfiT  that  they  are  not  repreNentative  of  achoo-l  ^vork*  and  ao  Ao 
belonitr  In  a  collection  of  thin  Nort. 
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IN  MELODY  n 

There  are  in  these  little  songs  time-worn  modulations,  con- 
ventional musical  figures,  and  popular  emotional  colorings  and  man- 
nerisms. Originality  is  of  course  rare.  However,  in  "Hellas" 
there  is  true  creative  power.  There  were  the  wonderful  activities 
of  a  year  of  work  on  the  life  of  Greece  under  Jennie  Hall,  and 
the  immediate  need  of  a  song  for  the  slave  to  sing  in  the  play. 
The  text  of  the  song  was  written  by  one  member  of  the  group 
at  home,  and  the  melody  by  about  ten  children  working  together. 
They  were  not  the  most  musical  ones,  but  a  group  selected  because 
they  were  stirred  by  the  verses  and  the  situation.  They  were 
vague,  hesitant,  but  very  serious.  The  teacher  wrote  down  the 
little  song,  phrase  by  phrase,  as  they  sang  it  to  her.  They  were 
totally  unaware  of  its  real  quality,  which  only  came  out  when  sung 
by  a  musical  little  girl  with  a  delicate  elegiac  quality  in  her  voice. 

The  attention  of  teachers  who  are  not  used  to  analyzing  the 
meaning  and  feeling  of  music  is  called  to  the  following  points  in 
"Hellas." 

a.  The  initial  phrase  has  true  feeling  for  the  speech  melody 
of  the  words,  with  the  natural  accentuation  of  the 
words  preserved  perfectly. 

h.  The  second  phrase  gives  the  intensification  suggested 
by  the  words,  and  the  exactly  right  rhythm. 

c  and  d.  together.  These  two  phrases  are  charmingly 
expressive  of  the  longing  in  the  words.  Notice  the 
fall  of  the  melodic  line  at  the  end  of  d. 

e.  The  repetition  of  the  tones  at  "far  stretching  fields" 
is  very  expressive,  and  the  whole  last  phrase  forms  a 
close  that  is  most  musical  and  appropriate. 
The  little  tune  has  complete  coherence,  and  it  fits  perfectly  the 
dramatic  situation  for  which  it  was  composed. 

In  "The  Buccaneer"  we  have  musical  ideas  very  adequately  if 
not  very  beautifully  expressed ;  in  "Twirl  and  Turn"  there  is  grace 
and  appropriateness;  "I-o,  When  We  Wade  the  Tangled  Wood"  is 
a  remarkably  serious  effort,  with  true  if  not  very  original  musical 
feeling  for  the  text;  "Yo  Ho,  Ye  Lusty  Winds"  and  "The  Mer- 
chantman" have  good,  vigorous,  boyish  rhythm  and  musical  ideas. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  good  texts  is  great,  and  we  use  the 
same  one  as  often  as  we  like.  The  chief  values  of  this  work  in 
the  pupil's  education  are  probably  three:  namely,  the  opportunity 
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to  express  musical  ideas  and  feeling  under  strong  motive,  the  dis- 
covery and  clarification  of  vague  musical  imagery,  and  pleasure  in 
the  appreciation  of  others ;  in  short,  the  interest  of  creation,  how- 
ever crude.  There  are  also  various  bi-products  which  are  all  more 
or  less  important;  as,  for  instance,  sight  reading  and  dictation,  the 
proper  use  of  musical  terms,  definite  attention  to  appropriateness 
of  rhythm,  melodic  line,  key  and  key  changes,  and  vital  matters 
of  form  and  taste. 

It  is,  I  presume,  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  songs  which  are 
presented  here  are  intended  merely  to  show  the  results  of  our  ex- 
periments under  a  variety  of  conditions.  With  the  exception  of 
"The  Buccaneer,"  which  proved  a  popular  song  for  older  boys, 
and  the  songs  for  the  third  grade  play,  we  have  never  sung  any 
of  them  in  the  school  after  the  occasion  has  passed  for  which  they 
were  written. 


CREATIVE  EFFORT— IN  MELODY 

(The  Younger  Children) 

The  younger  children  create  melodies  for  the  joy  of  singing  a 
poem  they  have  made  or  read.  The  song  they  make  is  always  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  something  that  comes  from  a  rich  back- 
ground, usually  in  their  grade  or  group  work,  sometimes  in 
their  home  experience.  Some  children  in  the  class  have  more  initia- 
tive than  others,  some  more  musical  ideas ;  but  those  who  have 
musical  ideas  are  not  always  able  to  express  them.  The  songs  are 
written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher.  Very  often  one  child  sings 
a  complete  tune,  and  again  many  children  sing  different  tunes  for 
the  same  phrase.  Since  the  whole  class  have  the  same  motive  or 
interest  in  making  the  song,  the  whole  class  take  part  in  accepting, 
rejecting,  or  criticising  the  tune.  Sometimes  the  whole  tune  is  re- 
jected; sometimes  a  few  phrases  will  sound  well  or  seem  to  the 
children  to  express  the  feeling  of  the  poem.  With  these  phrases, 
which  are  saved  for  another  lesson,  we  begin  to  create  another 
melody.  Very  often  an  unmusical  child  is  so  filled  with  the  idea  of 
making  a  tune  for  his  .jjrade  play  and  becomes  so  enthusiastic  that 
he  suddenly  sings  a  phrase  which  is  immediately  accepted  by  the 
group. 
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Such  creative  work  is  done  in  all  the  lower  grades  whenever  an 
occasion  arises. 

A  second  grade  had  read  the  story  of  the  early  herdsmen.  The 
people  were  leaving  the  pits  in  the  valley  where  they  had  spent  the 
winter  and  were  going  with  the  flocks  to  the  foothills  for  summer 
feeding.  When  it  became  hard  for  the  people  to  keep  together  along 
the  road,  the  leader,  Many-dogs,  to  encourage  them,  would  often 
beat  on  his  drum  or  sing: 

"We  are  going  to  the  foothills, 
We  are  going  to  the  foothills. 
That  is  a  good  place  to  dwell." 

The  people  following  him  answer: 

"Yes,  we  are  going  to  the  foothills, 
W^e  are  going  to  the  foothills. 
That  is  a  good  place  to  dwell. 
Yes,  we  have  turned  our  backs  to  the  dark  valley. 
We  have  turned  our  faces  to  the  light." 

The  children  were  so  impressed  by  the  rhythm  and  appro- 
priateness of  these  words  that  they  wanted  to  sing  them.  One 
child  sang  this  complete  tune: 
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The  children  immediately  suggested  that  the  whole  group  repeat 
the  tune,  just  as  the  followers  of  Many-dogs  did. 
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At  another  time  this  same  group  was  making  flour,  using  a 
mortar  and  pestle  which  they  had  made  themselves.  When  the 
pestle  was  pounded  into  the  big  mortar  (a  large  log  hollowed  out), 
a  thrilling  sound  was  made.  The  rhythm  suggested  the  words,  and 
as  different  children  took  turns  swinging  the  pestle,  spontaneously 
they  began  to  sing.  The  steady  pounding  suggested  a  repetition  of 
the  same  phrases,  with  not  so  much  variety  of  tune. 
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f^esrte.  pC5-Tl€^  foond  ^e  ^rtuiv  AloTdcrs  rnakiiwj  kreikd  -fcrus. 

The  fourth  grade  children  had  been  reading  "Men  of  Old 
Greece,"  and  were  stirred  by  Miss  Hall's  story  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  An  unused  table  in  the  room,  and  clay,  suggested  to  them 
that  they  make  the  setting  for  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Quickly 
with  rocks  and  clay  they  built  up  the  mainland,  with  the  Persians 
about  Xerxes  overlooking  the  sea,  where  between  Salamis  and  the 
mainland  lay  the  Greek  and  Persian  ships.  On  Salamis  were  put 
the  Greek  friends  and  sympathizers.  The  making  and  painting  of 
the  Greek  and  Persian  ships  was  fascinating  work.  Then,  with- 
out organization  or  preconceived  plans,  children  took  the  part  of 
Themistocles,  Greek  captains,  Aristides,  and  began  half  to  dramatize 
with  the  stage  settings,  half  to  talk  and  imagine  the  scenes.  It  had 
vitality;  they  enjoyed  it.  Then  some  one  said,  **Let's  choose  and 
write  parts  and  really  play  it."  This  they  did.  At  the  end  of  the 
play  a  little  girl  said  that  she  could  write  a  hymn  of  victory  that 
the  Greeks  could  shout  aloud  as  Xerxes  was  driven  off.  Two  other 
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little  girls  liked  the  idea.  The  next  day  three  poems  came  in.  One 
of  these  was  more  lyric  than  the  others.  This  the  whole  class 
wanted  to  set  to  music. 
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CREATIVE  EFFORT— DRAMATIZING 
MOTHER  GOOSE  RHYMES 

Impersonation  and  acting,  story-telling  and  play-making,  are 
instinctive  in  children,  and  each  year  the  significance  of  the 
dramatic  urge  is  more  appreciated  by  teachers,  and  more  ^videly 
and  intelligently  used  in  the  education  of  young  people.  It 
is  not  a  case  of  introducing  something  new  into  the  schools.  The 
dramatic  instinct  entered  the  door  with  the  child,  and  can  no  more 
be  excluded  and  ignored  than  can  the  child's  hands  and  feet.  This 
dramatic  tendency,  rightly  used,  has  a  large  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  capacities.  It  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
exercise  and  the  functioning  of  the  creative  imagination. 

The  utilization  of  the  dramatic  tendency  in  the  teaching  of 
literature  should  begin  in  the  kindergarten  and  continue  throughout 
the  child's  literary  journey.  It  is  not  the  writer's  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss here  the  psychology  of  the  dramatic  instinct.*  His  object  is 
to  tell  briefly  how  he  has  utilized  some  of  the  "Mother  Groose" 
rhymes  in  the  direction  and  cultivation  of  the  dramatic  tendency  in 
children,  and  in  the  fostering  of  their  play-making  tendencies, 
"Mother  Goose"  has  been  chosen  because  these  rhymes  and  jingles 
comprise  the  first  literary  units  that  come  into  the  child's  literaiy 
experience,  and  because  the  dramatic  tendency  at  this  early  period 
of  the  child's  development  has  had  little  chance  for  contamination 
through  misuse  and  misdirection.  There  is  neither  time  nor  need 
in  this  article  to  go  into  the  merits  of  "Mother  Goose,"  to  expatiate 
upon  the  place  held  by  these  little  gems  of  versification,  these 
glimpses  into  life,  these  (in  many  cases)  well  nigh  perfect  ex- 
amples of  art.  Where  does  one  get  a  deeper,  more  terse  bit  of 
philosophical  comment  than  "Humpty  Dumpty?"  A  single  mis- 
take, one  downfall,  and  no  human  aid — not  even  that  which  to  hu- 
man sense  stands  for  the  highest  authority  and  power — can  set 
things  right  again.  "Not  all  the  King's  horses,  nor  all  the  King's 
men,  could  set  Humpty  Dumpty  up  again."  Needless  to  say,  to 
the  child  the  philosophical  values  are  and  should  be  nil,  but  every 

•A   full  discussion    of  the   subject   will   be   found   in   "Plays  and   PIayinak«n«    in    the 
Elementary  and  Secondary    Schools,"  by  John   Merrill   and   Martha  Fleming. 
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art  creation  has  in  it  elements  of  universal  appeal,  something  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  childlike  receptive  thought  of  young 
and  old. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  most  of  the  "Mother  Goose" 
rhymes  and  jingles  serve  their  purpose  in  the  experience  of  the 
child  when  the  child  has  heard  the  rhyme  frequently  enough  to 
catch  the  music  of  the  rhythm,  cadence,  alliteration,  and  other 
subtleties  which  go  to  make  up  their  poetry.  A  few  of  the  poems, 
however,  contain  a  storv  element  which  makes  excellent  material 
for  dramatization  and  for  the  exercise  of  creative  effort.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  dramatic  instinct  and  the  true  teaching  of  liter- 
ature go  hand  in  hand.  In  each  of  the  "Mother  Goose"  rhymes 
which  contains  a  narrative  idea,  one  finds  a  short  literary  art  unit 
that  is  of  the  right  size  and  content  to  meet  the  play-making  needs 
of  little  children. 

In  view  of  the  limited  scope  of  this  article,  let  us  proceed  to 
give  some  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  a  "Mother  Goose" 
rhyme  containing  a  real  dramatic  situation  can  be  elaborated  into 
a  little  play  by  kindergarten  or  first  grade  children. 

"Little  Miss  Muffet"  is  always  a  great  favorite  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  is  one  of  the  first  rhymes  to  be  presented.  The  reasons 
for  its  popularity  are  not  hard  to  see — all  have  had  an  experience 
comparable  to  Miss  Muflfet's.  She  has  been  given  a  much  liked 
food,  has  seated  herself  on  a  grassy  mound,  and  is  about  to  enjoy 
her  feast  when  a  spider  comes  and  sits  down  beside  her.  Filled 
with  fear,  she  leaves  the  untasted  food  and  rushes  away.  The  situa- 
tion is  essentially  dramatic  and  deals  with  the  fundamental  emo- 
tions of  joy  and  fear.  The  play  is  told  with  simple,  significant  de- 
tails which  lead  up  to  a  definite  crisis,  and  which  conclude  in  a 
logical  denouement.    It  is  a  veritable  cameo  in  its  perfect  technique. 

How  should  the  story  be  presented?  Doubtless  the  children 
have  heard  it  many  times  before  coming  to  school ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  well  to  motivate  the  story  before  the  rhyme  is  repeated  to  the  chil- 
dren. One  cannot  lay  down  a  set  way  of  leading  up  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  piece  of  literature.  The  presentation  varies  with  the  class, 
the  time,  and  the  teacher.  One  hesitates  to  give  an  illustration, 
lest  someone  will  attempt  to  follow  the  letter  and  lose  sight  of  the 
spirit.  Devices  are  of  slight  value,  hut  principles  are  fundamental 
and  eternal.    Without  doubt,  it  is  wise  to  direct  and  focus  the  at- 
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tention  of  children  before  presenting  any  piece  of  literature.     The 
writer  always  attempts  to  build  up  a  proper  background,  create  a 
proper  mood,  and  prepare  for  any    unusual  words  or  terms.     Fail- 
ure to  understand  a  word  frequently  prevents  a  child  from  getting 
the  author's  idea.     For  example,  a  little  child  who  had  just  re- 
peated "There  was  a  crooked  man,"  was  asked  what  a  stile  is.     He 
replied,  "It  is  what  mother  says  her  new  dress  has."     Play  is  the 
child's  mode  of  study,  so  we  approach  the  study  of  Miss  Muffet 
through  the  portal  of  play.     We  may  begin  with  an  imaginary 
luncheon,  then  lead  the  children  by  easy  and  natural  steps  to  recall 
the  fun  they  have  had  in  the  summer  eating  their  luncheon  alone 
on  the  lawn  under  a  tree.    When  the  moment  is  right,  the  story  of 
Miss  Muffet  is  told.    The  name  is  not  given,  and  the  exact  words 
of  the  rhyme  are  not  used  at  this  recital  of  the  story.     It  may  be 
told  in  some  such  manner  as  this :    "A  little  girl's  mother  gave  her 
a  bowl  of  something  which  she  very  much  liked.    The  mother  told 
her  she  might  go  into  the  garden  to  her  favorite  seat  on  the  lawn 
and  there  eat  her  luncheon.     While  the  little  girl  was  tasting  the 
food  a  great  spider  came  and  sat  down  beside  her.  .  .  ."  and  so  the 
tale  runs  on  to  its  close.    The  children  soon  recognize  the  story  of 
"Little  Miss  Muffet."     They  are  all  eager  to  tell  the  tale  in  its 
rhythmic  form  and  are  allowed  so  to  do.     They  are  eager  also  to 
play  it,  and  this  impulse  is  gratified.     When  the  rhyme  has  been 
repeated  and  a  number  have  played  it,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  stagna- 
tion of  interest  unless  the  children's  eagerness  to  tell  similar  ex- 
periences of  their  own  with  spiders  is  recognized  and  they  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  themselves. 

When  they  have  given  vent  to  their  desire  to  relate  their  own 
adventures,  have  told  the  story  in  rhyme,  and  have  played  it,  what 
is  the  next  step?  Is  it  wise  to  leave  it  and  go  no  further.'*  Cer- 
tainly not.  It  is  wise  to  go  on  until  the  children  have  got  from 
the  rhyme  all  that  they  are  capable  of  getting  at  that  time.  But 
what  is  the  next  step?  Recalling  to  mind  the  children's  first  act- 
ing of  the  story  reveals  the  fact  that  it  was  primarily  pantomimic ; 
that  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  dialogue,  and  very  little  char- 
acterization. A  larger  sense  of  characterization  will  lead  to  some 
slight  use  of  dialogue.  Our  next  step,  then,  is  the  development 
of  a  sense  of  characterization.  This  will  come  through  the  further 
development  of  the  story.     Children  will  attend  to  a  story  as  long 
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as  it  continues  to  develop.  The  next  duty,  then,  is  to  see  to  it  that 
the  story  shall  continue  to  develop  for  each  member  of  the  class. 
Now,  every  vivid  impression  tends  to  find  an  outlet  in  expression, 
and  the  fuller  and  the  more  vivid  the  expression  the  more  likeli- 
hood there  is  that  the  impression  will  remain.  To  illustrate :  When 
the  attention  of  the  child  has  been  attracted  and  his  interest  aroused, 
there  follows  a  very  lively  image  or  mental  picture.  The  child  then 
has  an  impulse  to  give  some  expression  to  this  mental  picture.  He 
may  give  it  pantomimic  expression,  or  vocal  expression,  or  he  may 
attempt  to  express  it  by  means  of  a  drawing,  or  give  it  some  physi- 
cal embodiment,  as  in  clay.  The  fuller  the  expression,  the  more 
permanent  the  idea.  The  very  act  of  expression  causes  the  in- 
dividual to  realize  the  points  of  cloudiness  in  his  impression,  tends 
to  make  him  return  to  the  mental  impression  and  exercise  closer 
observation.  This  closer  observation  is  possible  because  the  act 
of  expression  has  clarified  the  thought  and  left  the  mind  free  for 
restimulation  and  for  a  larger  and  more  truthful  impression.  Re- 
impressed,  the  individual  is  ready  for  a  new  expression  of  the  fuller 
mental  picture.*  As  this  process  goes  on,  characterization  de- 
velops and  dialogue  begins. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  children  of  the 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  are  in  a  pantomimic  stage  of  devel- 
opment;  they  are  primarily  interested  in  things  as  wholes;  they  get 
large  general  impressions,  and  express  themselves  in  terms  that  to 
the  adult  seem  extremely  hazy  and  sketchy,  but  which  to  them  are 
full  and  significant.  Children  of  the  first  grade  are  in  somewhat 
the  same  stage  of  development  as  the  Egyptians  were  when  they 
conceived  and  made  the  great  pyramids.  Dramatic  expression  in 
the  first  grade  is  largely  in  terms  of  pantomime,  and  without  much 
dialogue,  and  of  broad  sketchy  characterization  which  lays  stress 
on  the  large,  obviously  significant  details. 

Having  digressed  to  lay  stress  upon  the  science  of  expression, 

•Warren  in  "Elements  of  Human  Psychology"  states:  "The  two  essential  factors 
in  memory  (and  in  imagination  as  well)  are  attention  and  revival."  Colonel  Parker,  in 
his  "Talks  on  Pedagogics."  has  said  that  "attention  and  expression  are  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  human  action  which  have  most  tq  do  with  the  evolution  of  the  human  race." 
Expression  he  defines  as  "The  manifestation  of  thought  and  emotion  through  the  body 
by  means  of  physical  agents."  "Attention  and  expression,  together,  are  the  action  and 
reaction  of  the  whole  being  in  mental  and  bodily  movements,"  and  "are  organically  re- 
lated by  motive "  Observation  and  expression  are,  then,  indissolubly  connected,  and 
science  and  art  should  go  hand  in  hand  throughout  the  process  of  education.  The  more 
lirely  the  child's  interest  or  motive,  the  closer  his  observation,  and  the  fuller  the  emotion, 
the  more  likelihood  there  is  that  the  child  will  use  all  his  available  avenues  of  expres- 
sion. The  act  of  expressing  the  mental  picture  prepares  the  way  for  the  reception  of  a 
fuller  mental  impression  and  a  consequent  more  adequate  expression. 
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let  us  return  to  the  teaching  of  "Miss  Muffet."  When  the  story 
has  been  presented  as  a  whole ;  when  it  has  been  said  by  some  of 
the  class,  perhaps  by  all  in  unison ;  and  when  it  has  been  acted  by 
a  few  of  the  children,  the  next  step  is  to  give  every  child  a  chance 
to  express  himself  in  terms  of  action.  To  allow  everyone  to  act  in 
front  of  the  class  would  take  too  long;  to  allow  a  large  portion  of 
the  class  to  leave  their  seats  at  one  time  would  only  result  in  con- 
fusion. Fortunately  the  need  for  general  participation  can  fre- 
quently  be  met  by  having  the  children  at  their  seats  act  a  detail  of 
the  story  or  a  related  detail.  (It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
in  no  way  takes  the  place  of  the  acting  of  the  whole  story  in  groups 
at  the  proper  time.)  To  illustrate:  The  teacher,  assisted  by  some 
of  the  children,  may  pretend  to  give  to  each  one  of  the  class  .^ 
bowl  of  curds  and  whey  and  a  spoon ;  then  together  they  have  a 
jolly  play  feast.  Next,  perhaps,  the  teacher  and  pupils  play  spiders, 
spin  webs,  travel  about  the  room.  Gradually  a  suggestion  of  the 
spider's  movement  is  seen — this  was  entirely  lacking  in  the  first 
acting.  Through  these  and  similar  devices  all  of  the  children  are 
brought  into  the  play.  Habits  of  study  are  developed ;  through  ex- 
pression the  thinking  of  the  children  is  clarified,  and  their  minds 
are  made  ready  for  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  dramatic  situation ; 
moreover,  the  first  steps  in  the  development  of  characterization  are 
made.  From  this  stage  of  development,  the  children  can  be  led 
to  the  initial  step  in  the  use  of  dialogue,  which  is  the  next  con- 
sideration. They  take  turns,  perhaps,  in  playing  mother,  select 
someone  in  the  class  and  surprise  him  with  an  imaginary  dish  of 
some  much-liked  food.  This  play  necessitates  the  choosing  of  some 
particular  food,  the  calling  of  it  by  name,  and  the  offering  of  it  by 
some  one  of  the  children.  The  use  of  conversation  is  most  simple, 
but  it  is  a  natural  and  valuable  step  in  the  development  of  dramatic 
play.  Such  games  will  help  to  destroy  self -consciousness  and  give 
an  opportunity  and  necessity  for  conversation,  and  so  prepare  for 
the  use  of  dialogue  needed  in  the  acting  of  "Little  Miss  Muffet." 
fhe  wise  teacher  will  find  that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
child's  horizon  can  be  broadened,  many  legitimate  ways  in  which 
he  can  be  given  opportunity  for  expression  and  be  made  ready  for 
closer  observation  and  fuller  expression.  After  this  detailed  work, 
the  story  is  again  played. 
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The  children  of  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  have  very 
little  power  to  sustain  characterization.  The  sense  of  being  a  spider, 
for  example,  is  so  new  and  strange  that  the  child  forgets  all  about 
the  part  he  is  playing  and  is  conscious  only  of  his  own  feelings,  and 
stops  to  enjoy  the  novel  sensation.  These  are  the  growing  joys 
and  not  the  growing  pains  that  accompany  the  development  of  the 
aesthetic  and  dramatic  sense,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  person- 
ality to  take  in  the  larger  world,  for,  "All  experience  is  an  arch 
where  thro*  gleams'*  the  "untravell'd  world.'*  Young  children  can- 
not attend  for  any  great  length  of  time,  so  the  teacher  should  not 
dwell  long  enough  at  one  time  to  tire  them.  In  the  first  grade  the 
teacher  frequently  can  dwell  upon  a  "Mother  Goose"  rhyme  twenty 
or  twenty-five  minutes  for  two  or  three,  perhaps  three  or  four  days, 
in  succession.  The  children  will  be  glad  to  come  back  now  and 
then  to  the  stor)\  and  will  love  to  recite  it,  play  it,  draw  it,  and 
model  it  a  number  of  times ;  they  will  be  interested  just  as  long  as 
the  story  continues  to  develop  or  unfold  for  them.  The  teacher's 
duty  is  to  know  how  to  choose  a  story  that  is  worthy  of  presenta- 
tion, and  how  to  create  the  right  atmosphere.  He  must  be  sure  of 
the  steps  by  which  the  child  grows  into  the  fullest  appreciation  pt 
a  piece  of  art,  and  must  intuitively  know  when  to  stop  work  upon 
a  story  and  when  to  return  to  it. 

"Little  Miss  Muffet,"  taught  in  a  proper  manner,  increases  the 
child's  power  of  observation,  strengthens  his  will,  helps  him  to 
master  fear,  stimulates  the  dawning  feeling  for  rhythm,  and  exer- 
cises his  emotions  wholesomely.  There  is  no  danger  in  this  ex- 
pression of  emotion,  because  it  has  an  adequate  cause.  Emotion 
should  never  be  used  for  mere  entertainment;  it  should  never  be 
aroused  without  a  definite  and  legitimate  background.  Emotion 
will  not  be  too  strong  if  used  under  full  control  for  real  things. 
Hugh  Ralcy  Bell  declares  that  "there  can  be  no  friction  between 
the  expression  of  a  sane  emotion  and  the  rational  rise  of  knowl- 
edge." ....  "Wisdom  and  emotion  work  together  in  all  their 
higher  phases  when  expression  is  the  function  of  intellectuality." 
In  the  word  expression  we  have  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 
Educational  methods  have  rarely  given  full  opportunity  for  that 
sort  of  expression  that  has  intellect,  will,  and  emotion,  all  cooperat- 
ing in  the  act  of  realizing  some  absorbing,  vital,  social  idea. 
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It  may  appear  that  the  writer  has  spent  an  unconscionably 
long  time  upon  these  first  steps,  but  he  is  convinced  that  he  is  justi- 
fied in  so  doing.  This  first  stage  of  development  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  If  the  foundations  are  wrong,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully one  may  build  the  superstructure,  it  is  bound  to  be  weak  and 
unserviceable. 

Another  rhyme  that  lends  itself  to  dramatization  is 

"Jack  be  nimble, 
Jack  be  quick, 
Jack  jump  over 
The  candle-stick." 

This  little  poem  cannot  be  acted  until  it  presents  a  dramatic  situa- 
tion to  the  children's  minds.  First  the  children  see  only  a  boy 
named  Jack  jumping  over  a  candle-stick.  If  they  act  out  the 
rhyme,  the  action  is  largely  physical — that  is,  pantomimic — and 
with  but  little  dialogue,  either  original  or  taken  from  the  poem. 
If  their  natural  desire  to  talk  about  the  poem  is  given  free  rein, 
someone  will  wonder  and  ask,  "Who  says,  *]2Lck  be  nimble'?"  Then 
another  one  will  perhaps  say,  "Why,  it's  the  father  sending  Jack 
off  to  bed."  "Why  does  he  tell  him  to  jump  over  the  candle-stick?" 
"Because  Jack  is  sleepy;  the  father  wishes  to  awaken  him  so  that 
he  can  find  his  way  upstairs;  his  father  knows  that  jumping  over 
the  candle-stick  will  rouse  Jack."  And  so  in  some  such  manner  and 
in  some  such  conversation  the  children  create  an  imaginary  story 
and  connect  the  incidents  of  the  rhyme  with  human  experience. 
After  this  when  they  play  the  little  poem  it  has  a  real  dramatic 
quality.  One  child  is  the  father,  perhaps  reading  the  evening  paper  ; 
Jack  sits  beside  his  father  dozing;  the  mother  is  preparing  Jack's 
bed.  She  calls  for  Jack.  No  reply.  Then  she  calls  to  the  father 
to  send  Jack  upstairs.  The  father  looks  at  Jack,  sees  he  is  almost 
asleep,  and  says 

"Jack  be  nimble, 
Jack  be  quick. 
Jack  jump  over 
The  candle-stick." 

Because  it  is  said  with  a  purpose,  this  little  poem  now  is  given  by 
the  one  who  is  playing  the   father  with   genuine  meaning — he   is 
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the  father  for  the  time  being;  he  is  thinking  in  personal  terms,  and 
only  by  thinking  in  personal  terms  do  ideas  evolve  and  become 
valuable  in  one's  development.  Jack  rubs  his  eyes,  picks  up  the 
candle-stick,  makes  his  way  upstairs,  and  his  mother  puts  him  to 
bed.  Dramatic  expression  of  some  similar  nature  works  out  in  the 
children's  own  free  and  spontaneous  thinking. 

In  a  large  class  it  is  not  possible  each  day  to  give  every  child 
an  opportunity  to  play  a  part  all  the  way  through,  and  yet  there 
must  be  ample  opportunities  for  each  child  to  express  himself 
through  voice  and  bodily  movements;  otherwise,  his  ideas  never 
fully  function  but  like  all  fleeting  impressions  quickly  disappear. 
In  order  to  secure  ample  opportunities  for  all  to  express  themselves, 
the  whole  class  is  frequently  invited  to  "make  believe"  without 
leaving  their  places.  For  example:  The  teacher  asks  the  class 
to  pretend  that  it  is  nearly  bed  time;  that  they  have  played  with 
their  toys  until  they  are  tired;  that  they  are  so  sleepy  that  they 
can  hardly  keep  their  eyes  open.  "Now,  let  us  make  believe  to 
fall  asleep,"  the.  teacher  suggests.  The  children  quickly  enter 
into  the  game  and  suit  the  action  to  the  word.  Or  the  teacher  may 
say,  "Make  believe  that  you  are  Jack  waking  up."  The  teacher, 
playing  with  the  class,  pretends  to  be  the  father,  and  calls  to  them 
to  awaken.  The  children  rub  their  eyes,  yawn,  and  show  other 
signs  of  waking. 

Through  this  playing  of  an  incident  of  the  story  the  children 
develop  a  sense  of  characterization,  and  the  self-conscious  ones  act 
freely  because  they  have  no  fear  of  being  observed  by  their  fellows. 

It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  have  half  of  the  class  act  while  the 
other  half  observes.  To  illustrate:  The  teacher  may  say,  "I  am 
going  to  invite  the  children  on  this  side  of  the  room  to  play  that 
they  are  father  reading  the  newspaper.  The  children  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  may  see  which  one  seems  most  like  a  man  enjoy- 
ing his  evening  paper." 

In  this  fashion,  and  in  similar  ways,  the  children — after  a 
group  or  several  groups  have  played  the  story  as  a  whole — are  led 
to  concentrate  upon  the  parts  of  the  story,  and  by  the  general  use 
of  pantomimic  characterization  all  are  led  to  study  intensively  the 
parts  of  the  story,  and  to  give  them  expression.  A  replaying  of 
the  whole  story  should  follow  this  detailed  work,  because  the  chil- 
dren's last  impression  should  be  of  the  story  as  a  unified  whole. 
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The  dramatic  instinct  finds  perhaps  its  fullest  flowering  and 
its  richest  function  when  it  creates,  weaving  ideas  into  newly 
created  designs.  Memory  recalls  ideas  related  as  they  were  in 
actual  experience.  Creative  imagination  arranges  remembered  ideas 
in  new  and  original  patterns.  The  artist  arranges  these  ideas  into 
patterns  which  have  significance,  proportion,  unity,  and  beauty. 

"Hey!  Diddle  Diddle"  is  a  delightful  "Blue  Bird"  sort  of  fan- 
tasy. We  all  love  to  picture  a  world  with  fewer  limitations  than 
those  now  seemingly  imposed  upon  mortals.  The  little  poem  is  full 
of  delightful  suggestions  and  opportunities  for  plot-making  and  for 
characterization.  One  class  of  first  grade  youngsters  imagined  that 
the  poem  "Hey!  Diddle  Diddle"  pictured  a  situation  very  much 
like  this:  A  more  or  less  sedate  cat  and  dog,  and  a  thoroughly 
sedate  cow — to  say  nothing  of  the  usually  inactive  plate  and  spoon 
— weary  of  their  quiet  and  uneventful  life,  threw  off  all  restraint 
as  soon  as  their  master  and  mistress  were  abed  and  asleep,  and  in 
the  freedom  of  the  night  and  under  cover  of  the  dark,  held  merry 
gambols  in  the  open. 

The  children  of  their  own  initiative  created  and  acted,  with 
constant  variations,  a  little  play  of  which  the  following  is  a  rough 
scenario:  A  father  and  mother,  one  summer's  night,  shut  up  the 
house  preparatory  to  retiring.  The  cat  and  dog  were  put  out  of 
doors  because  of  the  mildness  of  the  weather.  The  cow,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  all  signs  of  rain,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  field. 
The  mother  placed  on  the  table  a  dish  and  spoon  in  order  that  the 
breakfast  could  be  prepared  speedily  in  the  morning.  The  father 
closed  the  doors  and  put  out  the  lights.  When  the  man  and  woman 
were  sound  asleep,  the  cat  brought  out  her  fiddle  from  its  hiding 
place  and  amused  herself  playing  a  lively  dance  tune.  The  music 
was  so  gay  and  irresistible  that  the  cow  was  unable  to  refrain  from 
dancing,  and  finally  became  so  excited  that  she  tried  to  jump  over 
the  moon.  The  little  dog  entered  into  the  fun,  barking  loudly  to 
show  his  delight.  The  dish,  unable  to  remain  quietly  in  its  place, 
bounded  from  the  table,  jumped  through  an  open  window,  ran  into 
the  garden,  and  joined  the  merrymakers.  The  spoon,  unwilling  to 
be  left  alone,  followed  the  dish.  When  the  merrymaking  was  ai 
its  height,  the  sun  appeared  in  the  east.  Immediately  the  moon 
waned,  the  cow,  the  cat,  and  the  dog  settled  down,  and  the  dish 
and  the  spoon  returned  to  their  places.     The  father  and  mother 
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arose.  They  recalled  having  heard  a  disturbance  in  the  night. 
They  looked  about  but  found  everything  in  order.  The  cat  and 
the  dog  were  asleep;  the  cow  browsing  in  the  field.  They  finally 
concluded  that  they  had  dreamed  hearing  the  strains  of  a  fiddle  ac- 
companied by  the  barking  of  a  dog  and  other  unusual  sounds. 

"Hickory,  Dickory,  Dock"  is  another  Mother  Goose  rhyme 
which,  when  it  takes  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  children,  fre- 
quently leads  them  to  elaborate  it  into  a  little  play.  The  writer, 
while  teaching  in  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire,  one  summer,  used 
it  with  some  of  the  very  young  children.  The  writer  told  the  story 
with  a  dramatic  setting  which  a  group  of  Chicago  children  had 
worked  out  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  dramatization  of 
**Hey!  Diddle  Diddle."  It  was  the  custom  in  the  Peterboro  School 
for  the  teachers  to  note  daily  the  purpose  of  each  recitation,  the 
method  used,  and  the  results  obtained.  The  following  quotation 
from  the  author's  records  may  be  of  value. 

AUGUST  1 
Group  I 

Purpose:     To  develop  the  story  of  **Hickory,  Dickory,   Dock"  for  the 
class. 

Method:  I  attempted  first  of  all  to  create  a  dramatic  feeling  which 
would  make  fertile  soil  for  the  story  when  told,  and  which  would 
bear  fruit  in  the  form  of  whole-hearted,  intelligent  expression.  I 
began  by  asking  what  sort  of  a  clock  they  would  like  to  own.  All 
preferred  clocks  which  struck  the  hours.  I  then  pretended  that  I 
desired  to  purchase  a  clock — one  that  would  strike  the  hours  so 
that  I  could  hear  it  all  over  my  large  house.  I  played  that  the 
children  were  clocks.  I  wound  them  to  hear  them  strike.  In  this 
way  I  got  every  one  into  the  game  immediately  and  completely. 
We  then  had  a  store,  with  clocks,  a  store-keeper,  customer.s,  ex- 
pressmen, etc.  Then  we  sat  down  and  I  told  the  story  of  a  man 
who  purchased  a  new  clock  just  as  we  had  done.  I  told  them  when, 
the  man  got  the  clock  home  and  when  every  one  had  gone  to  bed, 
something  gray,  with  sharp  bright  eyes,  came  out  of  a  wee  hole, 
and  saw  that  new  clock.  The  children  guessed  that  the  wee  gray 
thing  was  a  mouse,  looking  for  food.  I  then  told  them  how  the 
mouse,  imagining  that  the  new  clock  might  be  a  cupboard,  climbed 
eagerly  up  the  clock.  Just  when  the  mouse  was  at  the  very  top 
the  clock  struck  the  hour.  The  poor  mouse  filled  with  fear  ran 
down  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  would  carry  him  and  fled  down  a  hole 
to  tell  his  family  of  his  terrible  adventure. 

We  then  played  that  we  were  mice,  running  up  a  clock,  hunting 
for  food. 

Remarks:     The   result   seemed  most  satisfactory. 
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creative  expression,  the  class  room  must  supply,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, the  freedom  that  is  present  when  the  children,  wholly  self- 
motivated,  self -directed,  self-expressive,  play  their  story  unob- 
served by  critical  eyes  and  ears.  For  this  reason  costuming  has 
little  if  any  place  in  the  dramatizations  made  in  the  kindergarten 
and  first  grade.  The  unbounded  fancy  of  the  children  renders  cos- 
tume both  unnecessary  and  injurious  to  their  progress.  Education 
and  not  entertainment  is  the  purpose  of  the  work. 

Children  should  never  act  their  stories  before  a  formal  audi- 
ence. This  does  not  mean  that  they  may  not  with  great  profit 
share  their  stories  by  playing  them  before  other  classes  or  for  par- 
ents and  close  friends,  but  this  acting  should  be  done  in  a  simple, 
natural  way,  and  should  be  actuated  by  the  desire  to  share  much 
loved  stories  with  others.     Applause  should  not  be  permitted.* 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  to  have  the 
children  of  the  first  grade,  after  they  have  dramatized  a  number  of 
the  "Mother  Goose"  rhymes  and  jingles,  act  some  of  them  at  the 
regular  daily  assembly  period  before  their  parents  and  two  or  three 
other  classes  of  the  school.  The  rhymes  are  acted  in  the  small 
gymnasium.  The  audience  is  limited  in  size,  and  is  seated  about 
a  hollow  rectangle.  The  children,  without  special  properties  or 
costumes,  act  their  little  plays  within  this  hollow  rectangle.  The 
little  actors,  free  from  the  conventions  of  a  stage — which  requires 
for  one  thing  that  the  actors  consider  the  audience  and  turn  to- 
ward it  when  speaking — move  about  at  will  and  speak  and  act  as 
they  are  inclined.  They  place  their  scene  wherever  they  wish.  Two 
or  three  little  benches  mark  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  story, 
and  the  action  moves  from  locality  to  locality  as  it  did  from  sta- 
tion to  station  in  the  old  mediaeval  plays  where  there  was  neither 
curtain  nor  sj)ecial  stage  setting. 

The  necessary  brevity  of  this  article  has  given  opportunity  for 
little  more  than  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  play-making,  its 
purpose  and  its  scope.  The  writer  hopes  that  he  has  at  least  made 
it  clear  that  play-making,  even  in  the  first  grade,  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  teaching  of  literature,  and  that  dramatization 
fosters  the  growth  of  the  child,  furnishing  a  natural  avenue  for 
creative  effort  and  social  participation. 

•Read  Amy   Lowell's  introduction   to  "Poems  of   a  Little  Girl,"  by  Hilda   Conkling. 


CREATIVE  EFFORT— IN  DESIGN 
(The  Older  Children) 

The  art  class  can  offer  an  unlimited  field  for  creative  activity. 

The  following  example  of  work  done  by  older  children  is 
drawn  from  a  first-year  high  school  group.*  The  group  wished  to 
give  the  art  room  a  distinctive  air,  make  it  different  from  other 
class  rooms.  This  idea  had  been  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  for 
many  a  day.  The  art  room  chairs,  low-backed  and  attractive  in 
construction,  had  been  purchased  unpainted  two  years  before,  look- 
ing forward  to  a  time  when  just  such  an  inspiration  should  spring 
forth.  The  desks  were  of  polished  oak  and  very  ugly  to  look  at, 
and  the  chairs  referred  to  were  a  light  cream  color,  being  merely 
shellaced  on  the  natural  wood.  The  walls  and  ceiling  were  white, 
and  the  woodwork,  oak,  had  been  stained  a  greenish  brown  origin- 
ally. From  this  meager  description  you  can  get  a  picture  of  the 
spotty,  ugly  place.  The  proportions  of  the  room  are  fine,  and  the 
ceiling  is  panelled  and  divided,  giving  great  possibilities  for  a  clever 
design.  There  are  three  large  windows  on  the  north,  and  one  large 
and  two  small  high  ones  in  an  alcove  on  the  west.  The  lower  south 
and  east  walls  are  covered  with  blackboards. 

The  children  soon  realized  that  this  problem  required  much 
study  of  color  and  design.  They  made  plans  in  the  rough,  and  fin- 
ished some  in  color.  They  decided  to  make  the  walls  an  oyster 
grey,  the  ceiling  a  pale  cream,  the  w^oodwork  a  medium  grey  rose. 
This  was  done,  and  appalled  us  by  what  it  did  to  the  room,  with 
the  yellowish  chairs  and  the  polished  oak  tables.  We  studied  to 
find  out  what  was  the  matter  and  w^hat  was  needed  to  make  the 
room  livable  and  beautiful.  After  much  experiment  we  found 
that  we  needed  a  green-blue  somewhere  to  balance  the  grey-rose, 
and  some  black.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  time  and  much  work  to 
plan  just  where  to  distribute  these  colors,  to  get  the  best  effect, 
but  at  last  it  was  decided  to  paint  the  desks  black  and  the  chairs 
black  with  green-blue  seats,  to  have  two  black  screens  with  a  nar- 
row green-blue  edge,  and  to  get  a  black  Japanese  vase  for  the  top 

•The  project  here  described  was  mentioned  in  an  earlier  yearbook.  It  has  seemed 
advisable  to  discuss  it  more  fully  here  because  it  contains  a  variety  of  educational 
elements. 
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of  the  cabinet.  Ail  this  took  a  very  long  time  to  accomplish,  doing 
only  a  few  desks  at  a  time.  The  color  scheme  proved  satisfactory 
and  restful,  and  we  were  very  happy  over  the  result,  but  not  quite 
satisfied.  We  must  have  some  decoration  on  the  desks  and  chairs, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere. 

The  class  had  become  interested  in  magic  squares.  A  teacher 
of  mathematics  came  into  tlie  art  class  and  worked  out  the  nuiiibers 
with  the  children.  Then  they  used  ihe  magic  lines  thus  acq:itred 
as  a  basis  of  design.  By  moving  the  dots  about  and  rearranging 
them  horizontally  and  diagonally  and  vertically  and  combining  dif- 
ferent squares,  they  made  many  beautiful  designs.     These   were 
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most  of  them  finished  in  black  and  white.  Now  we  went  to  work 
to  see  how  we  could  use  these  ideas  in  designs  for  the  furniture. 
The  plan  was  particularly  interesting  to  the  class,  because  they 
thought  the  result  not  only  might  be  beautiful  but  would  be  magic. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  anyone  using  a  chair  and  a 
desk  with  such  a  design  on  it  would  be  inspired  to  do  wonderful 
work.  And  so  the  work  and  the  word  grew  until  the  children  be- 
came so  much   interested  that  they  gave  a  morning  ( 
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NOTE— The  magic  squire  is  an  arranjenieni  of  numbcri  in  the  form  of  iquirei  which 
whtu  added  Tcrtically.  boriicntilly,  and  diagDnaLlr  give  the  game  sum.  The  magic  line 
upon  which  the  deiign  is  based  in  a  line  fonned  by  fallowing  the  numbers  in  anj  of  the 
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aittolojetJ.  and  eminent  malhemalicians  and  attisls  were  gically  interested  in  the  majie 
iilft  called  "M^lanchoiia,"     The  magic  jints  of  the  magic  square  are  tich  in  poaaibiiitic* 
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■esutiful  deaign.     In  India,  the  magic  square  is  Ibe  baaii  of  a  design  on  the  gale 
(OTt  at  Givalior,  and  has  been  UKd  for  decoialion  on  larments. 
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magic  Mjunres.  Finally  each  pupil  put  a  design  on  a  table  or  a 
chair  as  he  wished,  in  beautiful  colors.  Each  design  was  different, 
and  slill  the  t\venty-f(»ur  were  harmonious,  because  of  the  similar 
basis  used.  The  children  put  the  designs  on  the  chair  backs,  each 
filling  the  same  space,  but  all  using  different  designs.  Then  tbey 
lined  them  in.  and  finished  with  lines  on  tbe  edges  of  the  seats. 
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The  designs  on  the  desks  were  of  different  shapes,  but  all  rather 
small — not  larger  than  five  by  five  inches;  they  were  put  on  top  of 
the  desks,  anywhere  each  pupil  thought  best,  sometimes  in  the 
middle,  sometimes  on  the  side.  You  may  notice  this  in  the  illus- 
tration. 
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We  also  made  a  panel  of  tiles  for  each  side  of  the  west  al- 
cove. The  pupils  made  in  clay  a  plain  tile  about  six  by  six  inches, 
and  cast  as  many  as  they  needed,  in  plaster.  These  were  shellaced 
and  painted  in  colors — using  the  magic  square  lines  of  four — and 
an  inch  moulding  enclosed  them,  painted  like  the  woodwork.  The 
blackboards  were  covered,  when  not  in  use,  with  curtains  the  color 
of  the  walls,  giving  large,  restful  spaces.  The  room  was  really  beau- 
tiful and  very  unusual.  The  classes  loved  to  come  into  it  for  art, 
work  or  rest,  and  we  noticed  that  the  teachers  and  children  engaged 
the  room  for  gatherings  and  parties  when  possible,  so  we  felt  that 
our  art  room  was  enjoyed  by  all  and  was  a  success. 

The  influence  of  this  experience  was  carried  out  of  school  into 
personal  things  belonging  to  the  pupils.  For  example,  one  boy  decor- 
ated his  desk  at  home  with  a  magic  square  design.  Several  boys 
put  designs  made  on  magic  square  lines  on  their  sailboats  and 
canoes.  One  boy  used  the  magic  lines  of  the  "8  square"  to  make  a 
design  for  a  book-plate  for  his  father.  Several  girls  used  the  squares 
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and  hypercubes  as  a  basis  for  embroidery  designs  to  decorate  their 
homes.  The  magic  quality  and  interest  in  this  work  spread  through 
the  school,  and  many  smaller  children  came  to  the  room  to  make 
inquiries  and  find  out  how  to  work  the  squares  into  designs.  We 
had  sheets  printed  with  3,  4,  5,  and  8  squares,  so  that  anyone  who 
was  interested  could  have  one. 

This  work  gave  an  opportunity  to  teach  the  children  design 
and  the  application  of  its  principles  to  many  everyday  problems. 
They  found  out  that  balance  of  color  and  values,  harmony  in  color 
and  values,  and  interesting  relation  of  spacing  lines  and  masses, 
were  equally  important  in  a  well-designed  costume,  a  book  cover, 
a  picture  and  frame,  a  house,  the  furnishing  of  a  room,  a  well- 
written  paper,  and  many  other  things.  They  also  discovered  that 
many  expensive  gowns,  costly  houses,  and  rare  objects  of  so-called 
art,  have  few  art  qualities;  that  they  often  lack  beautiful  con- 
struction as  well  as  decoration. 

It  took  two  years  to  complete  this  work  on  the  room.  The  first 
portion  of  each  year  it  was  necessary  to  study  and  experiment  in 
design  and  with  various  kinds  of  motifs  and  units  and  to  learn 
how  to  adapt  design  to  material  and  to  use  color  with  some  d^ree 
of  understanding  and  taste.  It  was  worth  the  time,  for  durii^ 
this  study  the  children  gained  much  in  discrimination  and  feeUng 
for  the  best  design  and  construction  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
develop  their  creative  ability  and  to  apply  it  to  a  practical  prob- 
lem. This  meant  that  they  acquired  a  surprisingly  large  amount  of 
technical  knowledge  and  skill,  and  that  they  worked  with  great 
zest  and  enthusiasm  because  they  were  "making"  something  they 
would  all  enjoy. 
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CREATIVE   EFFORT— IN    DRAWING    AND    PAINTING 

(The  Younger  Children) 

The  longing  for  creative  expression  is  inherent  in  everyone. 
With  children  creating  is  as  natural  as  speaking,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  pressure  of  limitations  is  put  upon  them  that  the  work 
lacks  the  spontaneity  that  is  instinctive.  Often  the  request  for  a 
larger  piece  of  paper  comes,  indicating  the  desire  for  freedom  to 
compose  in  a  larger  way.  To  the  child,  art  is  largely  a  matter  of 
narration.  He  loves  to  play,  dramatize,  draw,  paint,  dance,  and 
sing.  All  that  is  joyous  is  his  life,  and  art  is  the  reliving  of  his 
joys. 

If  you  visit  any  group  of  young  children  who  have  the  free- 
dom to  express  themselves  naturally,  you  see  that  which  delights 
your  soul.  I  have  in  mind  a  group  of  six-  and  seven-year-olds 
ready  for  a  painting  lesson.  They  are  at  the  door,  all  expectant, 
aprons  on,  pencils  in  hand.  They  go  down  the  stairs  in  a  friendly 
group  to  the  little  room  where  they  may  work  undisturbed  in  spirit, 
and  paint  lovely  pictures.  Sometimes  all  the  children  know  be- 
fore coming  what  they  wish  to  paint.  Often  the  gay  bottles  with 
brilliant  color  stimulate  imagination  and  help  the  choice  of  sub- 
ject. There  is  always  a  variety  of  subject:  boats  with  gay  sails, 
with  green  and  blue  water,  automobiles,  busses  with  passengers  on 
crowded  avenues,  houses  and  trees,  gardens,  pictures  of  stories 
that  have  been  made  real  through  dramatization,  illustrations  of 
experiences  in  real  life.  Here  is  a  little  girl  painting  a  picture  of 
chickens  eating  sprouted  oats.  They  are  white  chickens,  and  they 
are  eating  the  oats  that  the  little  girl  sprouted  in  a  flower  pot  with 
red  paper  around  it.  A  blue  sky,  a  gray  wall,  and  two  trees  make 
the  composition  lovely  indeed.  Another  child  has  made  a  picture 
with  many  people  in  it.  The  subject  required  people.  As  she  fin- 
ished, she  said,  "I  put  nineteen  people  in  my  picture,  and  they  are 
going  over  the  foothills."*    The  children  in  the  group  stopped  their 

•See  p.   117. 
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work  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  finished  picture.  It  is  not. unusual 
for'^achild  to  say,  "I  love  my  picture,  don't  you?"  It  is  dear  to 
his  heart,  this  piece  of  worthy  work,  and  it  is  admired  with  you 
in  an  unaffected,  honest,  impersonal  way. 

Can  you  imagine  a  school  day  with  no  opportunities  for  cre- 
ative expression?  A  number  of  years  ago,  during  the  world  war, 
a  patriotic  community  thought  it  wisdom  for  the  children's  art  and 
handwork  time  to  be  given  over  to  knitting.  I  visited  this  school 
at  such  a  time.  I  shall  never  forget  the  spirit  of  lethargy  and  quiet 
that  I  felt  when  I  entered  the  room.  There  was  not  even  a  story 
read  to  the  children.  Surely  there  is  a  better  and  more  positive 
patriotism  than  this!  I  am  sure  the  knitting,  however  worthy,  was 
not  wise  at  such  a  sacrifice  of  spirit. 

Education  should  provide  experiences  that  would  cause  the 
child  to  desire  to  make  that  which  has  to  do  with  beauty.     Is  not 


honesty  in  effort  and  result  the  true  quality  of  art?  However  sim- 
ple it  seems  it  is  not  easy  to  place  the  child  in  an  unbiased  atmos- 
phere. He  finds  himself  in  an  already-made  esthetic  environment 
that  others  have  selected.  Money  buys  that  which  formerly  had 
to  be  created.     The  old-time  crafts  of  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing. 
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making  furniture  by  hand,  while  their  origin  was  for  utility,  still 
afforded  ample  opportunity  for  creative  handiwork.  This  was  a 
stimulus  to  the  imagination,  and  one  that  the  child  of  to-day  lacks. 
The  need  to  make  stimulates  invention,  and  thus  causes  the  cre- 
ative imagination  to  function. 

The  prohlem  of  art  teaching  to-day  is  largely  two-fold  in  its 
difficulty :  first  the  difficulty  that  children  have  of  making  form  cor- 
respond to  the  object,  and  second  the  teacher's  dictation  of  the 
problem.  Such  dictation  is  often  too  rigid  for  the  child's  thinking. 
The  teacher  feels  he  must  teach  the  child  facts.  The  argument  of 
the  world  says  that  the  knowing  of  many  facts  makes  a  wise  person. 
But  can  the  intellectual  alone  produce  creative  work?  Does  it  not 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  child's  feeling?    I  have  seen  children 
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come  to  a  painting  lesson  so  filled  with  suggestions  from  an  eager 
teacher  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  creative  results.  A  child 
can  be  made  to  do  a  piece  of  dictated  work,  but  is  this  the  purpose 
Of  education  in  its  true  meaning?  Should  there  not  be  a  turning 
away  from  immediate  results  to  note  the  effect  of  the  work  on  the 
child's  thinking?  There  is  loveliness  in  an  unspoiled  child's  honest 
work.  This  charm  of  early  expression,  however,  passes  all  too 
soon.  Does  this  need  to  be  so,  or  is  the  fault  with  our  teaching? 
As  the  child  matures,  the  outward  senses  are  trained,  but  often  the 
finer  emotions  are  neglected.  Our  world  lo-day  respects  the  intel- 
lect, but  does  it  fully  value  the  qualities  that  cannot  be  exchanged 
for  money?  In  the  leading  colleges  of  the  land  art  is  non-essential. 
Some  schools  condemn  a  child  if  he  is  good  in  the  arts  but  lacking 
in  academics,  as  if  the  fault  of  poor  academics  resulted  from  good 
work  in  art.  These  atlitudes  commonly  held  towards  an  art  subject 
may  explain  why  the  child's  early  creative  powers  are  weakened  as 
he  grows  older. 

All  great  artists  have  a  childlike  spirit.  Their  attitude  toward 
life  is  simple  and  direct.  They  give  honest  expression  to  ideas  un- 
influenced by  popular  opinion.     This  is  a  mark  of  greatness.     The 
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desire  for  popularity  has  led  many  an  artist  to  lose  his  true  sense 
of  art  so  that  instead  of  expressing  his  own  individuality  he  does 
what  is  popular  at  the  time.  Children  sometimes  do  this  too  and 
imitate  someone  whose  work  appeals  to  them.  It  would  be  well 
to  discourage  imitation  of  form  and  composition. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  "When  can  we  know  that  a  child's 
work  has  the  quality  of  art?"  It  is  natural  for  children  to  be 
pleased  with  what  they  have  made.  This  is  not  a  complacent  state 
of  thought  but  results  from  having  put  the  whole  capacity  to  the 
work.  An  illustration  was  noted  one  year  when  a  group  of  third 
graders  were  making  designs  for  a  curtain.  The  children  were 
studying  the  Norse  people  and  used  such  material  as  the  courageous 
Norse  would  have  used.  When  a  young  child  does  this  kind  of  a 
problem,  he  enters  into  it  so  feelingly  that  for  the  time  he  has  such 
qualities  as  the  heroic  Norse  had.  This  is  a  function  of  the  creative 
imagination.  The  children  had  cut  Viking  ships  and  dragon  heads. 
The  best  ones  were  to  be  chosen  for  the  pattern.  When  the  choos- 
ing time  came  every  child  chose  his  own.  For  a  moment  the  teacher 
had  a  shock  to  meet.  She  thought  the  children  self-satisfied  and 
complacent.  But  as  she  looked  at  the  eager  faces  of  the  children, 
she  realized  that  each  child  had  done  his  whole  best,  and  honesty 
in  thinking  compelled  the  choice.  It  would  have  been  dishonest 
for  those  children  to  choose  another's  work.  The  problem  of  choice, 
however,  was  met  by  the  teacher  who  told  the  children  that  only  a 
certain  number  could  be  used  and  asked  permission  to  do  the  choos- 
ing. That  teacher  resolved  never  to  put  the  weight  of  choice  in 
such  a  matter  before  young  children.    If  the  concept  the  child  has 
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is  realized  in  his  work,  it  has  the  quality  of  art.  This,  however, 
can  only  be  seen  in  the  child's  response  and  attitude  towards  his 
work.    The  reaction  to  the  work  should  be  a  satisfied  child. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  to  educate  children  with  such  a  founda- 
tion that  real  art  will  result.  Being  eager  to  create  and  willii^  to 
recognize  the  quality  of  art  in  others,  is  true  art,  is  it  not?  As  the 
child  grows  in  judgment  he  includes  others  in  his  interest.  Often 
quite  young  children  appreciate  others'  efforts.  Confidence  takes 
the  place  of  timidity,  and  with  each  effort  the  child  learns  control 
over  the  medium.  The  inspirational  nature  of  such  activity  is  easily 
seen.     Technique  takes  care  of  itself,  and  skill  develops  with  the 
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effort  to  make  what  the  child  really  desires  to  make.  Colonel  Par- 
ker more  than  thirty  years  ago  said:  "The  difficulties  of  technique 
or  skill  are  very  much  over-estimated.  The  reason  for  this  over- 
rating is  that  attempts  are  commonly  made  to  make  forms  of  ex- 
pression without  adequate  motive  and  unimpelled  by  thought,  forms 
that  have  no  thought  correspondence."* 

This  is  the  true  reason  for  the  need  of  correlation.  An  illus- 
tration was  seen  last  year  when  a  group  of  fourth  graders  designed 
stencils  for  curtains  for  their  group  room.  The  children  were 
studying  Greek  history,  and  naturally  their  thoughts  were  filled  with 
activities  of  the  Greeks — with  warriors,  Greek  boats  in  action, 
chariots  drawn  by  prancing  horses,  temples.  The  design  selected 
was  done  by  two  boys;  it  was  a  chariot  and  charioteer  driving  two 
spirited  horses.  The  design  was  made  on  heavy  wrapping  paper, 
shellaced  and  cut.  Commercial  stencil  paper  would  have  been  too 
hard  to  cut.  The  application  was  in  brown  oil  paint,  which  made  it 
washable.  The  valance  of  the  curtain  was  made  by  two  girls  and 
shows  a  temple  and  maidens  bringing  offerings.  This  work  was 
truly  Greek  in  spirit.     This  piece  of  work  serves  to  illustrate  the 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  COLOR  PAGES  WHICH  FOLLOW 

PAGE  115 

Upper  half — "Going  over  the  Foot-hills,"  The  little  girl  who  painted 
the  picture  said,  "I  have  put  nineteen  people  in  my  picture,  and  they 
are  going  over  the  foot-hills."  Sec  the  article  on  "Creative  Effort  in  the 
Morning  Exercise." 

Lower  half — Indian  poster.  The  poster  was  made  of  colored  paper. 
A  number  of  posters  were  made  by  small  groups  of  third-graders,  show- 
ing their  interest  in  their  study  of  early  Chicago. 

PAGE  117 

Upper  half — Chickens  eating  sprouted  oats.  A  kalsomine  painting 
made  by  a  little  girl  who  had  sprouted  the  oats  at  home.  The  flower 
pot  had  red  crepe  paper  around  it.  The  chickens  are  pets  of  the  second 
grade. 

Lower  half — Boat.  First  kalsomine  painting  painted  by  a  member  of 
the  first   grade.     The  child   chose  the  subject. 

PAGE  119 

1.  Indian  village.  Showing  child's  concept  of  forest,  wigwams,  and 
trails.     Painted  by  a   member  of   the  third   grade. 

2.  Free  work.  Painted  by  a  seven-year-old  boy  during  his  summer 
vacation. 

3.  Indian  village.  Showing  child's  emotional  feeling  for  Indian 
rhythm.  Painted  by  a  member  of  the  third  grade.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  in  connection  with  1  and  3,  that  these  pictures  were  painted  by  two 
children  sitting  side  by  side. 

4.  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  An  illustration  from  Bible  stories 
heard  in  the  literature  period.  Joseph  is  approaching  from  the  mountain 
carrying  lunch  for  his  brothers.  The  brothers  are  pointing  to  the  pit 
where  Joseph  is  about  to  be  thrown.  Painted  by  a  member  of  the 
second  grade. 

5.  The  Pied  Piper.     Painted  by  a  member  of  the  fifth  grade. 

6.  Sunset.     Free  painting  by  a  member  of  the  third  grade. 

PAGE  121 

Upper  half — "Knights  in  Battle."  Painted  by  two  boys  of  the  sixth 
grade. 

Lower  half — "The  Red-Coats."  Painted  by  a  member  of  the  sixth 
grade  during  summer  vacation,  after  seeing  the  movie  of  "America." 

PAGE  123 

Six  pictures  from  history  notebooks  of  the  sixth  grade,  showing  indi- 
vidual interpretation  of  the  same  thought — George  Washington  and 
Christopher  Gist  approaching  the  hut  of  the  French  officers  at  Venango. 
Not  all  of  the  children  chose  this  subject  from  the  chapter;  some  chose 
other  incidents.  The  teacher  of  the  grade  requires  pictures  as  well  as 
written  papers.  Most  of  the  inspiration  for  art  comes  through  this 
avenue. 
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CREATIVE  EFFORT— IN  CLAY 

Come  with  me  and  visit  a  group  of  fourth  graders  ready  to 
model  things  that  will  interest  you  and  make  you  question,  "Where 
do  siich  ideas  come  from?"  Here  are  Athene  with  spear,  helmet, 
and  shield ;  Heracles  overcoming  the  lion ;  Penelope  weeping  for 
Odysseus ;  Hermes,  messenger  of  the  Gods,  skipping  on  his  way ; 
a  Greek  warrior  equipped  for  battle  and  victory;  a  Greek  chariot 
and  horses  that  bring  to  memory  the  glory  of  Greece.  The  children 
are  working  in  earnest,  each  encouraging  his  neighbor.  Occasion- 
ally two  work  together  combining  their  powers.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  friendly  interest  in  the  group,  and  we  hear,  "I  think  Pat's  war- 
rior is  fine,  don't  you?"  Nixon  has  accomplished  Heracles  over- 
coming the  lion  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  group.     Paul  has  found 
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a  way  of  making  Hermes  skip  over  llie  waves:  he  has  built  a  wall 
behind  his  figure,  attaching  it  so  that  the  wet  clay  will  not  fall  over. 
Here  are  dancing  nymphs  and  Greek  maidens  bearing  fruit. 

The  visitor  who  is  unacquainted  with  vigorous  original  work 
accomplished  by  children  may  ask.  "Where  do  they  get  such  ideas?" 
In  this  iniitance  it  w;is  bronfrht  about  by  their  interest  in  history. 
The  modeled  figures  represented  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  noble 
Greeks.  The  children  were  too  immature  to  understand  a  study  of 
form  from  the  standpoint  of  anatomy,  and  yet  they  modeled  figures 
with  ease  and  delight.  The  work  shows  a  nobility  of  thought  such 
as  the  Greeks  had:  qualities  of  fearlessness,  courage,  and  beauty. 

These  figures  were  fired  but  not  glazed,  and  this  gave  them  a 
natural  flesh  color.    It  is  right  that  children  have  the  satisfaction  of 
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seeing  their  work  come  to  a  successful  completion  when  effort  has 
been  made.  Success  is  a  stimulus  for  greater  effort.  The  confi- 
dence and  power  the  children  gain  in  this  work  is  of  greater  value 
than  the  outward  expression. 

Clay  is  a  simple  medium,  needing  only  the  hands   for  tools. 
There  is  minimum  resistance  in  the  plastic  material.    We  can  make 
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clay  do  what  we  wish,  for  as  the  slight  resistance  is  overcome,  the 
idea  is  seen.  This  indicates  the  importance  of  having  an  idea  clearly 
in  mind  before  handling  the  material.  At  first  the  child  expresses 
something  he  loves ;  he  often  models  a  pet.  This  year  we  have  a 
variety  of  pet  dogs.  It  is  natural  for  children  to  make  something 
they  love.  This  loving  thought  and  planning  is  the  basis  of  art,  and 
we  see  the  result,  a  designed  piece  of  work.  Is  it  not  art  to  do 
a  piece  of  work  without  hope  of  reward  but  for  the  joy  of  doing? 
It  is  essential  that  material  be  used  in  its  completeness.  To  do  this 
requires  designing.  This  is  true  in  drawing  and  painting  as  well 
as  in  modeling.  It  may  be  asked,  "How  can  a  child  have  an  idea 
of  design  when  he  has  such  a  limited  use  of  form?"  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  normal  child  has  freedom  as  his  uppermost 
thought.  The  finest  emotions  act  as  a  stimulus  for  expression  and 
may  produce  form  that  has  beauty,  line,  and  rhythm. 
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CREATIVE  EFFORT  IN  THE  SHOP 

The  Utilitarian  Urge 

Each  year  when  our  eighth  grade  meets  for  the  first  time  the 
pupils  are  confronted  with  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  desks, 
chairs,  and  tables,  which,  the  teacher  explains,  will  have  to  serve 
until  each  pupil  can  make  a  desk  for  himself.  The  shop  teacher  is 
called  in,  and  there  ensues  a  class  discussion  concerning  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  various  past  models  and  possibilities  of  their  im- 
provement. 

As  the  desks  are  needed  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  and 
since  eighth  grade  pupils  can  have  had  but  a  limited  shop  experi- 
ence upon  which  to  postulate  a  practicable  creative  image,  it  be- 
comes incumbent  upon  the  shop  teacher  to  make  clear  just  what 
kinds  of  desks  are  possible  of  construction  by  the  pupils,  and  to 
analyze  briefly  those  elements  of  strength  and  beauty  that  should 
be  revealed  in  the  construction.  These  constructional  elements, 
along  with  such  individual  features  as  book  shelves  and  foot  rests, 
are  the  materials  which  the  pupils  attempt  to  organize  into  the  con- 
cept of  a  desk.  Drawings  are  made  and  also  scale  models  of  paper 
and  thin  wood.  Finally  the  shop  teacher  selects  the  two  or  three 
designs  that  are  possible  of  construction  by  the  entire  class,  a  vote 
is  taken,  and  the  chosen  design  is  adopted  as  a  model. 

It  seems  needless  to  add  that  the  great  majority  of  designs  sub- 
mitted are  far  too  involved  in  their  construction  to  be  suited  to  the 
skill  of  the  average  pupil.  Indeed  it  is  the  rare  pupil  who  has 
sufficient  understanding  of  his  own  limited  skill  to  design  a  desk 
that  can  be  made  by  himself  and  his  classmates.  Nevertheless, 
while  the  desk  finally  chosen  must  reflect  to  a  large  extent  the 
knowledge  and  creative  skill  of  the  shop  teacher,  there  is  a  decided 
gain  to  the  pupils  from  their  attempt  to  comprehend  the  various 
elements  of  size,  proportions,  strength,  methods  of  construction,  and 
individual  details,  and  relate  them  into  a  practicable  concept. 
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In  this  particular  desk  the  prohlem  of  design  is  vastly  simpli- 
fied by  arbitrary  physical  conditions.  The  size  of  the  desk  is  prac- 
tically determined  by  available  room  space,  and  its  height  by  the 
size  of  the  pupil.  Its  general  type  and  method  of  construction  has 
been  fixed  by  the  shop  instructor  on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  pupils'  shop  ability.  All  of  this  restricts  the  creative  faculties 
of  the  pupils  to  a  narrow  field,  but  results  in  a  definite  plan  fully 
worked  out  before  the  pupils  enter  the  shop. 

As  a  problem  the  desk  offers  important  advantages  (or  im- 
parting shop  information  and  developing  tool  skill,  habits  of  order, 
and  the  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  standardized  shop  processes. 
For  all  instructional  purposes  the  class  is  a  unit.  Each  pupil  is 
making  a  desk  of  the  same  design.    Each  pupil  is  impelled  by  the 
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same  motive — ^the  need  for  a  desk.  From  the  time  of  its  inception 
until  its  final  completion  in  the  shop  the  desk  moves  forward  by 
definite  stages,  the  success  of  which  can  each  be  measured  by  some 
shop  principle  or  tool  or  by  reference  to  the  original  model.  Square 
corners,  surfaces  smoothly  planed,  joints  well  fitted,  stain  evenly 
applied — ^these  are  the  essentials  which  absorb  the  attention  of  the 
pupil.  The  definite  model  he  is  copying  provides  him  with  a  guide 
which  in  its  execution  makes  the  minimum  demand  upon  his  judg- 
ment, except  in  the  selection  of  materials  and  the  use  of  tools.  Cre- 
ative thought  in  this  problem  ceased  when  the  design  was  com- 
pleted and  the  first  model  made. 

The  Inventive  Urge 

One  of  our  projects  in  which  the  entire  school  participates  each 
year  is  the  Santa  Claus  Toy  Shop.*  In  the  wood  shop  alone  ap- 
proximately 1,000  toys  for  charitable  distribution  are  made  or  re- 
paired. For  years  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the  teachers  that  only 
toys  designed  by  pupils  be  made,  but  as  the  toys  are  produced  in 
quantity,  after  the  factory  plan,  and  as  the  designing  of  a  toy  suit- 
able for  large  scale  production  involves  a  knowledge  of  tool  proc- 
esses, materials,  and  shop  organization  not  ordinarily  possessed  by 
a  pupil,  it  has  been,  up  until  the  past  year,  practically  impossible 
to  utilize  designs  submitted  by  pupils. 

Last  year  a  new  department  of  the  toy  shop  was  created,  a 
department  of  metal  toys.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  new  depart- 
ment was  to  utilize  some  of  the  inventiveness  and  ingenuity  dis- 
played by  many  of  our  boys  in  toys  they  make  with  their  Meccano 
parts.  As  none  of  the  pupils  had  had  any  first-hand  experience 
working  in  metal,  and  as  our  shop  equipment  was  exceedingly  sim- 
ple, it  was  imperative  that  we  limit  ourselves  to  only  those  toys  easy 
of  construction  and  involving  simple  tool  processes. 

Our  first  concern  was  necessarily  a  toy  that  could  be  produced 
in  quantities,  but  along  with  quantity  production  we  desired  a  toy 
that  would  be  attractive  to  the  child  receiving  it  and  furnish  him 
with  the  maximum  amount  of  interesting  activity.     After  several 

•See  "Studies  in  Education,"   Vol.  I. 
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group  discussions  the  problem  resolved  itself  into  the  designing  of 
a  toy  derrick. 

The  first  model  submitted  was  made  by  a  tenth  grade  boy.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration  it  was  made  up  of  37  Meccano  parts.  No 
sooner  was  it  presented  to  the  group  of  experimenters  than  it  be- 
came apparent  to  all  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  large 
number  of  derricks  of  such  a  complicated  model. 

The  same  boy  set  out  to  design  a  simpler  derrick  of  the  same 
general  type.  Instead  of  using  Meccano  parts,  which  in  them- 
selves have  already  been  through  numerous  manufacturing  proc- 
esses and  standardized  as  to  forms  and  sizes,  the  boy  was  limited  to 
the  use  of  materials  and  processes  available  in  the  shop.  Model 
No.  2  shows  the  result  of  his  efforts.  Although  greatly  simplified 
and  reduced  to  17  parts  the  model  retains  the  essential  features  of 
Model  No.  1,  that  is,  the  swivel  frame  and  rising  and  falling  boom. 
No  further  simplification  seeming  possible  at  this  time  the 
group  set  out  to  make  the  first  unit  of  25  derricks  after  Model 
No.  2.  Before  a  dozen  derricks  had  been  completed  numerous  diffi- 
culties and  limitations  in  tools  and  processes  began  to  appear,  diffi- 
culties and  limitations  which  through  lack  of  experience  the  pupils 
had  not  foreseen.  At  the  same  time  appeared  several  possibilities 
for  improving  and  simplifying  the  design,  based  on  the  increased 
knowledge  secured  during  the  building  of  the  first  twenty-five. 

Again  the  original  designer  with  the  help  of  the  entire  group 
applied  himself  to  the  problem  of  a  model  better  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction conditions  with  which  they  were  now  somewhat  familiar. 
The  result  is  shown  in  Model  No.  3.  Here  we  have  a  derrick  com- 
posed of  but  14  parts,  each  of  which  has  been  clearly  conceived,  not 
alone  in  relation  to  every  other  part,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  this  particular  part  could  be  produced  efficiently 
under  the  limited  conditions  of  our  particular  shop.  After  making 
a  large  number  of  derricks  of  this  model  none  of  the  group  could 
suggest  further  improvement ;  so  it  was  accepted  as  complete. 


The  Emotional  Urge 

Every  boy  at  some  stage  of  his  development  reveals  a  marked 
interest  in  boats.     That  there  is  something  deeply  fundamental  in 
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this  interest  becomes  apparent  when  one  learns  that  it  is  confined 
to  no  one  nation,  nor  to  any  section  of  the  earth.  The  boy  in  the 
small  American  village,  far  from  a  natural  water  course,  when  he 
launches  the  schooner  he  has  shaped  from  a  piece  of  cedar,  upon 
the  temporary  pond  the  spring  rains  have  formed,  manifests  the 
same  intense  pleasure  that  is  shown  by  the  Chinese  boy  with  his 
miniature  junk. 

Whether  or  not  it  be  the  sense  of  freedom,  romance,  and  ad- 
venture that  boats,  particularly  saihng  craft,  symbolize  to  the  boy, 
remains  for  the  psychologists  to  determine ;  for  the  shop  teacher  it 
is  sufficient  that  whenever  boys  are  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
make  in  the  shop  those  things  which  lie  nearest  to  their  deepest 
interests,  water  craft  of  all  kinds  are  a  favored  choice. 

Our  fifth  grade  class  had  been  studying  the  Vikings.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  much  of  the  work  had  been  centered  in  the  life  and  his- 
torical development  of  these  hardy  Norsemen.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  normal  boy  above  the  age  of  eight  could  without  developing 
a  strong  emotional  attitude  come  into  such  intimate  contact  with  a 
race  in  whose  history  and  myths  there  is  blended  those  elements  of 
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mystery,  romance,  bravery,  and  love  of  freedom  and  adventure, 
together  with  a  childlike  simplicity  of  motive. 

In  various  forms  this  emotional  altitude  was  expressed  by 
members  of  the  class.  With  some  it  took  literary  form.  •  Some 
made  up  a  play  representing  l..eif  Erlcson  in  Greenland.  Still  others 
made  highly  decorative  shields.  With  several  of  the  boys  and  one 
in  particular,  "Viking"  could  be  adequately  expressed  only  through 
a  dragon  ship. 

From  the  moment  this  boy  entered  the  shop  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  already  formed  a  very  definite  image  of  what  his  craft 
should  be  like.  After  its  crude  lines  began  to  take  shape  it  became 
apparent  that  the  lad  was  making  no  copy  of  an  historical  model, 
nor  was  he  following  the  accepted  proportions  of  the  conventional 
Viking  ship.  Nevertheless,  except  when  called  upon  for  assistance 
in  overcoming  technical  difficulties  in  the  use  of  tools,  the  shop 
teacher  maintained  a  "hands  off"  policy,  on  the  supposition  that, 
since  the  concept  in  the  boy's  mind  was  unique  to  himself  and 
already  definitely  formed,  it  would  be  wi.sest  for  the  teacher  to  sup- 
press his  own  ideas  of  a  Viking  ship  and  let  the  boy's  concept,  crude 
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image  with  which  he  started  to  the  characteristics  and  limitations 
of  the  materials  and  processes  used  in  its  realization  has  resulted  in 
a  more  vitalized  concept  and  an  intellectual  framework  to  sustain  it. 
Of  still  greater  value,  and  a  value  that  carries  over  into  every 
activity  of  life,  is  the  power  the  boy  has  experienced  of  concen- 
trating all  of  his  faculties,  emotional,  mental,  and  physical,  placing 
them  at  the  service  of  a  creative  image,  and  sustaining  them  until 
the  image  is  realized. 

Summary 

A  brief  comparison  of  the  origin  and  conditions  determining 
the  development  of  the  creative  impulses  underlying  the  three  shop 
problems  cited  will  perhaps  better  reveal  their  essential  differences. 

In  the  case  of  the  desk  the  outstanding  factor  was  the  utili- 
tarian motive  which  gave  immediate  direction  to  and  definitely  lim- 
ited the  creative  thought.     To  a  very  large  extent  the  design  was 
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determined  by  arbitrary  physical  conditions.  The  interest  of  the 
pupils  was  chiefly  intellectual  and  objective.  They  needed  desks. 
Furthermore,  conditions  beyond  their  control  determined  the  par- 
ticular type  of  desk. 

The  problem  offered  little  stimulus  for  an  emotional  response 
even  had  there  been  time  to  develop  the  necessary  background  of 
feeling.  Indeed,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  article  of  furni- 
ture could  arouse  a  genuine  emotional  thrill  in  an  elementary  school 
pupil.  Whatever  meaning  furniture  has  in  his  mental  world,  it 
rarely  has  associations  that  spring  from  his  imagination. 

Nor  was  there  opportunity  for  a  problem-solving  interest  in 
working  out  the  desk  design,  since  the  testing  out  of  ideas  in  their 
final  form  in  a  desk  would  require  far  more  time  than  was  avail- 
able. In  its  completed  form  the  desk  is  an  excellent  example  of 
utilitarian  ends  determining  the  form  of  expression  and  furnishing 
the  motive  for  action. 

In  the  derrick  we  have  an  example  of  utilitarian  ends  deter- 
mining the  design  but  not  the  motive  for  action.  The  derrick  stands 
for  no  need  that  the  pupil  feels  personally.  His  interest  is  on  the 
inventive,  problem-solving  plane.  In  the  beginning  he  intentionally 
sets  out  to  design  a  derrick.  His  concept  is  entirely  vague.  He  is 
in  that  state  of  mind  when  any  one  of  a  dozen  different  types  of 
derricks  would  correspond  with  his  jelly-like  concept. 

Experimenting  with  the  partially  formed  and  suggestive  ma- 
terials of  his  Meccano  set,  the  boy  evolves  Model  No.  1,  resulting 
in  a  distinct  clarification  of  his  mental  image.  After  having  defi- 
nitely chosen  and  made  a  particular  type  of  derrick,  his  next  stage 
of  development  comes  when  he  attempts  to  separate  his  concept  of 
derrick  from  its  arrangement  of  Meccano  parts  and  express  it  in 
the  materials  available  in  the  shop.  He  becomes  very  conscious  that 
the  toy  he  has  produced  with  comparative  ease  with  ready-prepared 
materials  offers  insurmountable  barriers  to  production  under  the 
conditions  of  the  shop.  An  analysis  of  his  first  model  reveals  that 
its  essential  features  are  the  swivel  frame  and  rising  and  falling 
boom.  His  problem  is  the  simplification  of  his  concept  so  as  to 
retain  these  essentials  in  relation  to  the  limitations  of  shop  processes 
and  materials  of  which  he  has  for  the  first  time  become  conscious. 
Model  No.  2  reveals  the  second  stage  of  his  developing  thought. 

The  final  stage  is  reached  when  an  unsuccessful  attempt  is 
made  to  produce  Model  No.  2  in  quantities.    The  boy  at  this  point 
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comes  to  realize  that  the  production  of  any  article  in  quantities  in- 
volves factors  that  are  not  at  all  present  when  but  a  single  model 
is  to  be  made.  Once  more  he  is  forced  to  re-analyze  his  concept 
and  to  re-conceive  it  in  terms  of  the  processes  and  organization 
necessary  to  quantity  production.  The  result  is  shown  in  Model 
No.  3.  Not  until  this  stage  was  reached  and  the  design  tested  out  in 
the  production  of  a  large  number  did  the  original  creative  impulse 
reach  its  full  maturity. 

With  the  Viking  ship  the  origin  of  the  concept  and  motive  for 
its  expression  are  predominately  subjective.  Unlike  the  desk  and 
the  derrick,  which  were  made  for  definitely  material  uses,  this  boy 
is  making  his  boat  because  it  is  his  best  way  of  controlling  a  mass 
of  surging  feelings  that  to  him  stand  for  the  Vikings.  It  is  his  way 
of  organizing  and  giving  significance  to  a  part  of  his  inner  life  that 
his  study  of  the  Vikings  has  made  him  conscious  of. 

To  one  in  close  sympathy  with  what  the  boy  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish it  is  evident  that  his  craft  is  far  more  to  him  than  just 
a  boat — consciously  or  otherwise  the  dragon  ship  is  to  him  an  or- 
ganizing idea,  a  nucleus  as  it  were  around  which  and  through  which 
he  is  attempting  to  express  the  most  significant  characteristic  that 
he  knows,  feels,  or  imagines  about  the  Vikings.  Once  his  mental 
image  becomes  emotionally  powerful  enough  to  demand  expression, 
his  senses  become  keenly  alive  to  every  bit  of  information  he  can 
get,  not  only  about  the  boats  of  the  Vikings,  but  of  their  dress, 
customs,  religion,  voyages,  and  heroes.  Many  facts  he  had  before 
learned  suddenly  take  on  a  new  significance,  particularly  such  bits 
of  history  as  relate  to  their  boats.  For  the  time  being  the  boy  has 
become  closely  identified  with  the  life  of  this  historic  people.  Long 
before  his  tiny  craft  is  completed  he  is  riding  out  a  gale  in  the  North 
Sea,  founding  a  colony  in  sunny  Sicily,  raiding  the  Norman  coast, 
or  discovering  Greenland  with  I^if  Ericson.  He  knows  the  "feel" 
of  the  oars,  sees  himself  at  the  "steere**  board,  senses  the  thrill  of 
the  sea  in  an  open  boat.  To  him  his  craft  is  symbolic  of  all  these 
experiences,  and  in  creating  the  symbol  he  has  made  these  experi- 
ences a  part  of  himself.  Through  the  sustained  effort  his  ship  has 
called  forth,  the  boy  has  fused  in  his  memory  great  masses  of  im- 
pressions and  information  which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
dormant,  undigested,  vague,  and  incomplete. 

Unlike  the  pupils  making  desks  the  Viking  ship  boy  has  no 
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standardized  shop  tests  with  which  to  measure  the  progress  of  his 
work.  Because  his  concept  was  unique,  growing  out  of  his  emo- 
tional response  to  the  Vikings,  the  success  of  his  work  could  be 
measured  only  by  the  adequateness  of  its  correspondence  to  his 
mental  image.  At  every  stage  of  its  construction  there  was  a  con- 
stantly recurring  demand  upon  his  imagination  and  judgment,  and 
a  continuous  conflict  between  his  mental  concept  and  the  resistant 
materials  with  which  he  was  working.  Aside  from  the  physical 
limitations  of  his  materials  and  his  lack  of  technical  skill  the  respon- 
sibility for  his  work  rested  solely  on  himself — the  clarity  of  his 
mental  image  and  the  skill  with  which  he  selected  from  the  world 
of  his  imagination  those  elements  which  would  best  express  his 
concept. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  article  to  attempt  to  define 
those  school  and  shop  conditions  that  give  rise  to  the  highest  degree 
of  genuine  creative  interest.  In  general  any  shop  problem  that  in 
the  pupil's  mind  stands  for  some  deeply  fundamental  interest,  is 
potential  material  for  creative  thought.  By  far  the  most  significant 
change  taking  place  today  in  the  elementary  school  shop  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  problems  with  an  emotional  and  human  appeal  for  time- 
honored  problems  such  as  furniture  construction.  The  normal  child 
seldom  or  never  reveals  a  direct  and  spontaneous  interest  in  any 
object  which  to  him  symbolizes  fixed  conditions  of  life,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  such  conditions  may  have  an  immense  influence  on 
the  enhanced  freedom  which  mankind  as  a  mass  is  feeling.  But  in 
all  of  those  symbols  of  a  freer  interchange  of  thought  and  com- 
modities between  the  races  of  the  earth,  in  transportation  and  com- 
munication, in  radio,  electric  power,  boats,  autos,  railways,  and  air 
travel,  the  normal  child  has  a  direct  and  spontaneous  interest. 
Psychologically  he  is  born  in  an  age  when  science  is  blossoming  as 
never  before,  and  important  recent  discoveries  and  inventions,  re- 
gardless of  their  significance  to  adult  life,  symbolize  to  the  child  a 
vast  freeing  of  the  human  spirit  from  many  traditional  limitations. 
The  child  of  to-day  senses  the  meaning  of  radio  and  air  travel  far 
better  than  his  elders,  and  just  to  the  extent  that  the  school  shop 
will  provide  conditions  for  forms  of  shop  work  that  will  express 
the  new  spirit,  to  just  that  extent  will  its  output  be  of  a  genuinely 
creative  quality. 
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"You  see,"  said  Dexter,  "they've  tethered  the  soat." 
This  eighth  grade  hoy  was  enchanted  by  ihe  second  grade  sand 
table  story  on  exhibition  in  the  lower  hali  that  morning.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  ex()laining  il  to  me,  his  teaclier,  bnt  anyone  would  have 
served  as  audience.  In  fact,  anyone  near  at  hand  would  have  had 
to  serve  as  audience  to  this  enthusiast.  The  sand  lable  w'as  indeed 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  adult  and  even  of  an  eighth  grader. 
On  the  sand  table  one  could  see  clearly  foothills  and  a  mountain. 
The  hills  were  made  of  bo.xes  filled  with  sprouted  grass,  and  the 
mountain  was  made  of  bare  rocks  piled  high.  The  hills  were  cov- 
ered with  paper  trees  on  wooden  bases.  Among  llie  Irees  we  saw 
clay  men  standing,  and  a  woman  milking  a  cow.  The  animals — 
cows,  calves,  goats,  and  sbeeji — were  tethered,  as  Dexter  had 
pointed  out,  to  the  trees.     In  one  spot  there  was  a  hole  covered 
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with  sticks  and  grass,  and  in  lliis  liolc  lay  a  clay  cow.  This,  to 
those  who  understood,  was  a  bull  caught  in  a  trap.  Now  let  our 
eyes  travel  up  the  mountain.  For  a  while  there  are  still  paper 
trees.  They  grow  scarcer  and  scarcer,  however,  as  our  eyes  go 
higher,  and  soon  timber  line  is  reached.  But  we  have  seen  clay 
sheep  feeding  freely  on  the  higher  stretches.  Above  timber  line 
there  is  a  plateau,  and  here  are  the  wild  goals.  The  very  top  is 
snow  capped  by  cotton.  There  is  one  thing  more  which  makes  the 
sand  table  picture  achieve  perfection,  a  waterfall.  You,  I  suppose, 
are  as  dull  as  I,  and  do  not  know  how  it  was  made,  but  for- 
tunately we  have  a  guide.  Hidden  among  the  rocks  is  a  rubber 
tube  which  has  its  higher  end  in  a  pad  of  water.  The  second  grade 
has  cemented  the  path  which  the  brook  takes  so  that  it  will  be  solid, 
and  the  water  flows  out  through  a  hole  at  the  far  end  of  the  sand 
table. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  start  the  day  pleasantly  by  seeing  this 
exhibit,  because  on  that  morning  the  second  grade  was  going  to 
have  an  exercise  about  the  early  herdsmen.  You  may  well  imagine 
that  with  such  a  precursor  we  expected  the  very  best,  and  as  we 
entered  the  Old  Gymnasium  our  spirits  were  high,  for  from  the 
pictures  on  the  stage  and  the  arrangement  of  the  chairs  we  gathered 
that  we  would  not  be  disappointed.  The  Old  Gymnasium  is  a 
rather  small  room  with  a  stage  on  one  side.  But  we  could  see  that 
the  acting  would  not  be  on  the  stage,  for  the  curtain  was  covered 
with  gay  pictures.     These  pictures  were  made  with  kalsomine.* 

•5e«   ill ott rations,   pages   145  H?. 
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They  showed  shepherds  with  their  flocks;  the  caves  in  which  the 
primitive  people  lived;  the  owl,  the  bird  of  night;  the  eagle,  the 
sky  bird;  and  many  other  important  subjects.  With  the  stage 
forming  one  side,  the  chairs  were  arranged  on  the  other  three  sides 
of  a  hollow  rectangle.  In  this  open  space  we  knew  the  second 
grade  would  have  its  play.  Before  the  play,  however,  there  were 
stories.  I  have,  perhaps,  written  too  long  before  giving  the  stories 
themselves,  but  all  these  things,  the  sand  table,  the  pictures,  the 
small  room,  the  intimacy  of  the  hollow  rectangle,  made  our  emo- 
tional attitude  toward  this  exercise  one  of  anticipation  and  cor- 
diality, and  I  hope  your  feelings  correspond  to  ours.  Here  are 
the  stories  as  the  children  told  them: 

Raymond — We  have  been  reading  a  book  called  "The  Early 
Herdsmen,"  *and  it  is  about  people  who  lived  a  long  time  ago. 
They  had  funny  names,  like  Tether-peg,  Spin-a-thread,  Root-dig- 
ger, Pick-a-tree,  and  a  lot  of  other  funny  names  like  that.  I  will 
now  tell  you  how  the  leader  of  the  clan  got  his  name.  When  he 
was  a  little  boy  his  name  was  Little  Beaver.  Before  Little  Beaver 
was  four  years  old,  his  mother  gave  him  a  little  puppy  dog.  The 
puppy  dog's  name  was  Cubby.  Little  Beaver  taught  Cubby  to 
stand  on  her  hind  legs  and  beg  for  a  bone,  and  when  she  begged 
for  it  she  always  got  it.  In  a  year  Cubby  was  a  full-grown  dog, 
but  Little  Beaver  was  still  a  little  boy.  One  day  Little  Beaver 
missed  Cubby.  He  looked  and  called  her  everywhere,  until  he 
came  to  a  hollow  place  in  an  oak  tree,  and  there  he  found  Cubby 
and  four  baby  puppy  dogs.  So  then  he  had  five  dogs.  Then  in 
another  year  those  four  dogs  were  full-grown  and  they  had  litters 
of  puppies,  so  that  by  the  time  Little  Beaver  was  a  full  grown 
man  he  had  such  a  large  pack  of  dogs  that  they  called  him  Many- 
dogs,  and  they  made  him  leader  of  the  clan.  And  then  he  married 
a  woman  called  Tether-peg,  and  they  went  to  live  in  a  different 
place. 

Ruth — In  winter  the  people  lived  in  the  valley  because  it  was 
warmer  than  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys  the  trees  kept  the  cold 
winds  away.  They  had  their  camp  near  water  for  drinking  and 
cooking.     Here  is  a  picture  of  one  of  their  pits  (pointing  to  pic- 

*Thc  Early  Herdsmen,"  by  Katherine  Dopp.  This  book  has  been  published  since 
our  "Studies  in  Education,  Volume  VII,"  and  bridges  a  gap  in  the  second  grade  history 
therein  described. 
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ture  held  up  by  another  child).  It  was  really  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
deep  enough  for  them  to  stand  up  in  and  wide  enough  for  them 
to  lie  down.  The  roof-hole  was  a  circle  three  feet  across,  and 
they  measured  it  in  a  very  funny  way.  They  measured  it  with 
their  feet  because  they  hadn't  any  rulers  in  those  days. 

To  make  the  wall  stronger,  they  wove  hazelnut  branches  to- 
gether and  pushed  them  against  the  wall,  and  they  daubed  clay 
against  that,  and  they  did  the  same  thing  for  the  covering  of  the 
roof.  For  a  door  they  dug  a  tunnel  through  the  earth,  to  the  top 
of  the  ground,  and  that  kept  the  cold  wind  out.  This  is  a  picture 
of  a  hazelnut  basket.  It  has  hazelnuts  in  it  for  winter.  They 
ate  those  in  winter. 

Betty — When  summer  came,  the  people  were  glad  to  get  out 
of  the  pits.  It  was  dark  and  cold  in  the  pits.  As  soon  as  summer 
came,  the  wild  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  went  up  into  the  foothills, 
and  the  people  moved  with  them.  They  were  hunters,  and  they 
hunted  for  their  food.  Many-dogs  and  Big-crow  were  their  lead- 
ers. It  took  them  a  long  time  to  get  in  line.  It  was  a  long  journey, 
and  the  people  grew  tired.  Many-dogs  blew  on  his  horn  and  beat 
his  drum  and  said, 

"We  are  going  to  the  foothills. 
We  are  going  to  the  foothills, — 
That  is  a  good  place  to  dwell." 

And  the  people  answered  him  and  said, 

"Yes,  we  are  going  to  the  foothills. 
We  are  going  to  the  foothills, — 
That  is  a  good  place  to  dwell." 

Last  year's  second  grade  made  up  a  tune  to  these  words,  and 
some  of  them  are  going  to  sing  it. 

Here  some  of  last  year's  second  grade  sang  the  song  which 
you  will  find  on  page  —  of  this  book. 

Joan — Many-dogs  and  Tether-peg  had  two  children,  named 
Little  Bear  and  Days'-eye.  They  got  dreadfully  tired  of  living  in 
the  pits  all  winter,  because  the  pits  were  dark  and  close.  They 
liked  summer  very  much,  because  they  could  play  and  do  things. 
I  made  up  a  little  poem  about  what  they  liked  to  do : 

"I  am  happy  that  summer  is  here. 
Now  I  can  swim. 
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Now  I  can  pick  flowers, 
Now  I  can  get   fresh  air. 
I  am  happy  that  summer  is  here." 

Louise — From  the  valley  to  the  foothills  was  a  three-days' 
journey.  When  they  got  to  the  foothills  they  chose  a  cool  hill  that 
was  shaded  by  oak  trees.  Before  they  unpacked,  Tether-peg  looked 
around  and  said,  "Let  us  first  make  friends  with  the  gods  of  this 
place,"  and  she  looked  around  and  saw  a  beautiful  oak  tree.  Mis- 
tletoe grew  on  its  branches,  and  they  called  it  the  sacred  oak  tree. 
Then  she  built  the  sacred  fire,  and  when  they  were  eating  their 
night's  meal  they  saw  a  beautiful  light  glowing  on  the  mountain 
top,  but  it  was  dark  in  the  valley,  and  looking  at  the  mountains 
they  sang, 

"We  turn  our  backs  to  the  dark  valley; 
We  turn  our  faces  to  the  light." 

Soon  it  was  twilight  in  the  foothills,  and  when  the  snow-capped 
mountains  were  dark  the  people  were  asleep. 

Lester — Early  the  next  morning  the  men  started  off  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  away  up  in  the  mountains  beyond  the  forest  line. 
They  were  trying  to  catch  some  goats.  The  goats  were  not  easy  to 
catch,  because  they  lived  in  flocks  and  the  leader  would  give  the 
signal  when  there  was  any  danger  and  they  would  all  jump  to  the 
rocks.  But  Many-dogs  was  lucky  that  day.  He  shot  an  eagle  and 
carried  home  a  kid.  He  got  the  kid  from  the  eagle's  talons.  When 
Do-little  and  Eat-well  saw  the  kid,  they  said,  "Let's  kill  it,  let's 
kill  it,"  but  when  Little  Bear  and  Days'-eye  heard  them  they  said, 
"No,  no,  let's  keep  it  for  a  pet." 

Madge — Of  course  the  next  morning  the  baby  goat  wanted 
some  milk.  The  children  didn't  have  any  milk  to  give  it,  because 
they  had  never  tamed  any  animals  before.  But  Many-dogs  said, 
"Never  mind,  I  will  go  up  to  the  mountains  again  and  get  the 
mother  goat."  It  was  a  long,  hard  trip,  but  he  got  the  mother  goat. 
He  tied  her  legs  together  and  brought  her  home  on  his  back.  He 
brought  her  home  alive. 

Jack — When  the  kid  was  old  enough  to  eat  grass  by  itself. 
Tether-peg  tethered  it  to  one  tree  and  the  mother  to  another  tree, 
and  then  she  got  a  wooden  bowl  and  milked  the  mother  goat,  and 
the  mother  goat  kicked — she  was  not  used  to  being  milked  before. 
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Tether-peg  gave  all  the  milk  to  the  children,  and  they  liked  it  so 
much  that  they  wanted  more.  Then  Many-dogs  captured  some 
more  goats,  and  they  captured  some  wild  sheep.  The  last  animals 
they  learned  how  to  tame  were  wild  cows,  and  then  they  had  all 
the  milk  they  wanted. 

Jane — The  people  lived  so  long  ago  they  didn't  know  about 
many  things.  They  thought  the  sky  was  flat,  and  because  the  sky 
looked  flat  they  thought  it  was  a  great  tent,  and  that  the  high  moun- 
tains were  the  tent  poles.  They  didn't  know  that  the  earth  turned 
around  the  sun,  and  that  when  we  had  day  over  in  China  they  had 
night,  and  that  day  always  followed  night.  And  they  didn't  like 
the  dark,  cold  winter  nights.  They  thought  that  darkness  was 
stronger  than  light,  and  they  feared  that  the  light  would  never 
come  back  again.  Then  they  didn't  know  about  the  four  se^isons, 
spring,  summer,  fall,  and  winter.  They  thought  summer  was  a 
lovely  god,  because  she  brought  them  warmth  and  food.  They 
thought  winter  was  a  terrible  god  because  he  brought  them  no 
warmth  and  no  food. 

Grace — The  people  thought  the  sky  and  the  sun  were  gods, 
too.  The  eagle  was  their  sacred  bird.  They  called  it  sky's  mes- 
senger, because  it  flew  high  up  in  the  blue  sky  and  built  its  nest 
on  the  high  mountain  top.  The  birds  they  didn't  like  were  the  owl 
and  the  raven.  They  wanted  to  scare  them  away.  So  they  built 
a  great  sacred  fire  to  light  up  the  hills  and  bring  summer  back. 

Robert — We  made  a  sand  table  story  of  the  people's  summer 
home,  and  you  can  see  that  we  have  the  goats  and  cows  and  calves 
tethered  to  the  trees  near  the  camp.  The  mountain  has  two  pla- 
teaus, one  above  forest  line  and  the  other  amongst  the  trees.  The 
goats  are  on  the  higher  plateau,  and  the  sheep  are  in  the  one  among 
the  trees.  We  have  a  real  waterfall,  and  in  case  anybody  would 
like  to  see  it  we  would  be  glad  to  show  it  after  the  exercise. 

The  stories  attained  our  highest  hopes.  I  shall  speak  later  of 
the  quite  irrelevant  thoughts  I  had  as  a  teacher.  I  doubt  if  I  had 
them  until  after  the  exercise.  At  the  time  I  was  glad  to  know  how 
Many-dogs  received  his  name;  that  he  married  Tether-peg,  and 
that  they  had  two  children.  Little-beaver  and  Days'-eye.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  early  herdsmen  toward  night  and  day,  towards  winter 
and  summer,  was  of  the  highest  interest,  and  their  mode  of  living- 
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during  these  two  seasons  was  of  great  importance.  It  was  well  I 
had  concentrated  on  the  stories,  for  they  gave  the  necessary  back- 
ground for  what  followed,  and  I  was  well  prepared  for  any  phase 
of  early-herdsman  life  when  Joe,  as  stage  manager,  said:  "We 
made  a  play,  and  we  made  a  song  to  go  with  it.  The  name  of  the 
play  is  How  Summer  Came.'  The  Crow  Clan  lived  here  (pointing 
to  different  corners  of  the  rectangle),  and  the  Bear  Clan  lives  here, 
and  the  Eagle  Clan  lives  here,  and  Many-dog's  family  lives  here 
in  the  center,  and  Summer  lives  down  south  there." 

A  PLAY 
HOW  SUMMER  CAME 
Scene  I 
(Many-dogs  and  his  family  are  huddled  together  around  their 
fire.     The  children  shiver.) 
Little-beaver — I'm  cold! 
Many-dogs — I'll  f\x  up  the  fire. 
Tether-peg — Be  careful.  Little-beaver,  or  you'll  bum  yourself. 

(Little-beaver  cuddles  up  to  Many-dogs.) 
Little-beaver — I  wish  winter  would  go  away. 
Many-dogs — Winter  is  a  hungry  beast. 

Tether-peg — Yes,  winter  is  worse  than    a    pack    of    hungry 
wolves. 

Day*s-eyc — Can't  we  scare  winter  away? 

Many-dogs — Winter  is  loo  terrible  a  god  for  us  to  fight  alone. 

Tether-peg — Let's  call  all  the  clans  together. 

Day*s-eye — Here's  your  horn,  daddy,  blow  it. 

(Many-dogs  blows  loudly.    The  clans  answer  softly.    They 
come  quickly,  saying,  "What  is  it,  what  is  it?"     They  sit 
in  a  large  circle.     All  the  people  look  cold  and  very  un- 
happy.    The  wise  woman  rises  to  speak  to  them.) 
Tether-peg — Winter  has   driven   summer  away.     Summer   is 
weak  and  tired,  and  she  will  never  come  back  unless  we  help  her. 
(All  crouch  down  and  weep.)     Summer's  friends  are  sick.     Help 
us  to  frighten  winter  away. 

Spin-a-thread — I  am  the  clan  mother.     My  people  will   help 
you.     What  shall  we  do? 

Many-dogs — The  earth  has  forgotten  summer.    Earth  is  asleep. 
Let's  awaken  her. 
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All — Yes,  yes,  let's  awaken  her! 

Big-crow — Beat  the  drum.     Make  a  loud  noise.     The  Crow 
Clan  will  dance  and  stamp  their  feet.     We  will  awaken  the  earth. 


WAKING  THE  EARTH  DANCE 

Robert  composed  this  dance.  It  is  danced  by  six  children.  A 
stamp.  A  jump  on  both  feel.  Listen  in  with  ear  bent  toward  the 
earth  during  the  whole  note. 

Two  stamps — a  jump. 

Three  stamps — a  jump. 

Four  stamps— a  jump. 
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The  jump  is  represented  by  a  whole  note,  to  show  how  the 
posture  is  held  while  the  performer  looks  at  the  earth  and  listens 
for  a  sign  of  response  to  his  etforts  to  rouse  the  earth  from  its 
slumber.  Tlien  begins  quick,  energetic  stamping,  increasing  in  a 
gradual  accelerando  to  a  run.  ending  after  eight  measures  in  a  final 
and  supreme  jump. 

(At  last  the  dancers  sink  down.    All  the  people  moan  and 
curl  up  on  the  floor.) 

Scene  II 

(Lcat'er  of  the  Eagle  Clan  sits  up,  exclaiming.) 

Leader— I  have  a  plan!    You  all  know  the  eagle. 

^«— Yes,  yes. 

Leader — He  is  a  strong  bird  and  he  is  the  sky's  messenger. 

-■!//— That's  so! 

Leader— Le\'?.  bring  the  eagle  down  to  earth.  He  will  swoop 
down  and  in  his  great  lalons  carry  off  winter. 

All— Play  the  ca<ilc  dance! 

THE  EAGLE  DANCE 

Composed  by  Kcrltn.  The  leader  of  the  dance  is  a  big  boy. 
All  the  eagle  tribe  are  tall  and  straight.    The  leader  begins  to  dance 
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by  giving  the  eagle's  cry,  raising  his  arms  in  powerful  flight,  thrust- 
ing his  head  forward.  He  searches  for  Winter,  to  carry  him  off  in 
his  powerful  talons.  He  circles  around  the  tribe,  occasionally 
swooping  downward  with  a  shrill  cry  and  flying  far  away  in  his 
search.  But  he  comes  back  defeated  and  sinks  to  the  earth  with  a 
cry  of  discouragement. 

Leader  (discouraged) — The  eagle  is  not  as  strong  as  we 
thought. 

Root-digger — We  have  tried  all  these  dances,  and  none  of  them 
worked ;  not  anything  happened.  I  am  so  tired ;  I  am  going  to 
sleep. 

All — So  am  I,  so  am  I. 

(All  the  clan  fall  asleep.    Many-dogs  moves  and  stretches, 
sits  up,  and  rubs  his  eyes.) 

Many-dogs  (surprised)— I  can't  see  my  hand!  Where  is  Lit- 
tle-beaver? What  a  dark  night  it  is!  {An  owl  hoots.)  That's 
the  owl. 

All — I'm  afraid,  I'm  afraid.     (They  huddle  together.) 

Day's-eye — Don't  get  up,  mother.     I'm  afraid. 

Tether-peg— Bird  of  night,  come  not  to  our  home.  You  love 
darkness;  you  love  winter.     (The  owl  hoots  again.) 
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Drag-a-load — We  must  drive  that  evil  bird  away. 
All — Yes,  yes. 

Many-dogs — Dance  the  sacred    fire    dance.     Get    sticks    and 
branches  and  build  a  sacred  fire. 

Drag-a-load — Yes,  we  will  light  up  the  hills  and  bring  sum- 
mer back. 

(Build  fire  and  dance  about.) 
(Owl  flits  away.) 

SACRED  FIRE  DANCE 
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The  dancers  quietly  and  quickly  build  up  the  fire,  then  crouch 
and  blow  the  flame.  As  it  begins  to  burn,  they  circle  around  the 
fire,  representing  the  slowly  mounting  flames.  The  leader  jumps 
and  turns  in  the  air  on  the  first  count  of  the  measure;  the  seconci 
does  this  in  the  second  measure;  and  each  one  in  turn  does  it  once. 
They  all  jump  every  two  counts.  They  pause  for  a  moment  to 
seize  a  burning  brand  from  the  fire,  which  they  use  as  a  torch  while 
leaping  wildly  in  the  circle,  blowing  their  horns  and  trying  by  their 
wild  efforts  to  frighten  away  the  darkness  and  bring  back  the  light 
and  warmth. 
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Drag-a-load — We  have  driven  the  owl  away,  but  summer  is 
not  yet  here. 

(All  cry  and  again  curl  up  on  the  floor.) 
Day's-eye — The  fire  has  gone  out.     Tm  cold,  mother. 
Tether-peg — Dear  summer,  do  come  back  to  us.     We  are  try- 
ing our  best  to  help  you.     We  love  you. 

(Summer  and  two  birds  sit  up  when  they  hear  Tether- 

peg.) 
Summer — Why,  I  thought  I  heard  some  one  calling  me.    I  must 

have  been  asleep.     I  am  sure  I  felt  the  earth  trembling.     It  must 

have  been  the  flowers  trying  to  push  up  through  the  ice  and  snow. 

And  I  heard  great  wings  in  the  air.     It  must  have  been  the  wild 

geese  flying  north.     I  must  go  back  to  my  friends. in  the  north.     I 

will  send  the  birds  ahead  of  me  to  tell  them  I  am  coming. 

(Birds  fly  away  chirping  to  awaken  the  people.) 

All — Wake  up!  wake  up!  the  birds  are  singing. 

Summer  stops  to  pick  wild  flowers  and  then  runs  gayly 

into  the  middle  of  the  circle. 

Summer — "I'm  here,  Tm  here." 

Tether-peg — Let  us  sing  a  greeting  to  summer. 
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That  was  the  exercise.  We  had  seen  pictures  and  heard 
stories  and  a  song.  We  had  seen  a  play  which  had  dancing  and 
singing  in  it.  The  Diaghlieff  Ballet,  itself,  had  not  appealed  to 
more  senses,  and  as  a  result  of  this  many-sided  appeal  the  audi- 
ence had  received  a  vivid  impression. 

What  of  the  actors?  What  had  been  their  experience?  After 
having  read  about  the  early  herdsmen*  the  children  wished  to  share 
their  knowledge  with  other  members  of  the  school.    You  may  not 
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be  willing  to  call  the  result  of  their  effort  "art,"  but  at  least  you 
must  admit  that  its  source  is  the  same  as  that  of  art.  From  what 
impulse  does  art  arise  if  not  from  the  desire  to  express  for  others 
a  vital  moment? 

In  their  school  life  these  children  have  many  opportunities  for 
expressing  themselves  and  for  doing  creative  work.  In  preparing 
this  exercise  their  first  thought  was  to  write  stories  and  a  play 
which  would  tell  others  of  the  life  of  the  early  herdsmen  and  make 
them  for  a  brief  space  live  that  life.  By  means  of  pictures,  music, 
and  dances  they  were  able  to  make  the  school  share  the  picture  in 
their  mind's  eye.  Did  they  succeed  in  this  undertaking?  They 
did  for  me,  and  I  am  sure  they  did  for  others.  1  suppose  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  human  beings  farther  removed  from  each  other  than 
eighth  graders  and  second  graders ;  yet  the  second  grade  earned  the 
highest  praise  of  the  eighth  grade. 

"That  was  a  good  play,  all  right,"  many  eighth  graders  said, 
"almost  as  good  as  the  one  we  gave  when  we  were  in  second  grade." 


mmi 


MISCELLANY  AND  MORALS 

Chesterton  remarks  somewhere  that  no  one  needs  to  define  a 
chair  or  a  cat  because  everyone  knows  what  a  chair  and  a  cat  are. 
The  editorial  committee  at  work  on  this  book  made  the  same  as- 
sumption in  regard  to  "creative  effort" ;  and  the  articles  contributed 
by  half  a  score  of  teachers  without  collaboration  seem  to  bear  out 
the  committee's  belief;  or  the  book,  perhaps,  explains  what  we 
mean  by  the  phrase  we  have  adopted. 

This  book  cannot  do  more  than  suggest  the  whole  picture.  And 
we  have  for  the  most  part  omitted  mention  of  the  enormously 
variable  creative  element  in  many  non-academic  school  activities, 
though  it  is  present  rather  surprisingly  often.  For  instance  it  ap- 
pears in  an  unpredictable  quantity  in  the  evening  meetings  of  the 
"Forum,"  which  occur  monthly  and  are  open  to  all  high  school 
pupils.  The  Forum  is  an  organization  composed  of  seven  groups 
which  would  otherwise  exist  separately  as  dramatic,  debating,  art, 
literature,  science,  music,  and  glee  club  societies.  The  children 
choose  the  group  to  which  they  will  belong,  make  their  programs, 
and  conduct  their  meetings  with  little  help  or  restriction.  Such 
creativeness  as  they  possess  thus  finds  some  outlet  here.  In  con- 
nection with  student  self-government,*  a  large  number  of  situations 
occur  which  call  upon  pupils  to  make  something:  a  new  constitution 
(how  often!),  or  a  carefully  formulated  proposal  to  the  assembly, 
or  a  nicely  built  speech  of  defense  or  attack — to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  they  build  in  air  an  experience  in  democratic  government. 
Creative  possibilities  are  almost  unlimited,  we  say,  in  many  de- 
partments. Ideally  the  statement  were  true.  In  reality  every 
teacher  is  handicapped  by  limitations  of  time,  space,  and  tools  or 
materials,  and  by  an  oversupply  of  children  ( from  the  viewpoint  of 
right  pedagogy).  Our  school  is  decidedly  unideal  in  some  of  these 
particulars.  It  sometimes  seems  that  we  must  sacrifice  one  value 
or  another.  We  can,  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  teach  more  tech- 
nique on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  hand  stimulate  more  of  a 

*Patnphlet  available.     See  list   at  end  of  book. 
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genuine  creative  spirit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  dilemma  has  only 
one  horn.  Experience  convinces  us  more  and  more  that  the  essen- 
tials of  technique  are  taught  more  rapidly  and  more  efficiently  in 
relation  to  work  motivated  by  creative  impulses — indeed,  that  tech- 
nique cannot  be  taught  so  rapidly  and  efficiently  in  any  other  way. 
Moreover,  the  creative  attitude  of  mind  can  enter  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  facts  and  habits. 

Perhaps  we  seem  to  stretch  our  term.     But  one  member  of  the 
faculty  writes: 

"The  point  which  it  seems  to  me  needs  emphasis  is  the  creative 
attitude  of  mind,  the  habit  of  self-expression  which  fosters  and 
produces  artistic  creation.  While  this  statement  seems  rather 
axiomatic,  the  attitude  certainly  fails  very  often  to  be  evident  in  a 
class  room.  In  visiting  other  schools,  and  in  different  groups  in 
this  school,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  this  particular. 
Groups  range  from  the  stolid,  passive  type  through  that  more  de- 
ceptive phase  where  responsiveness  is  mistaken  for  and  accepted  as 
creative  thinking,  to  the  highly  independent,  constructive,  creative 
attitude  that  is  happily  characteristic  of  some  schools. 

"It  seems  to  me  practical  and  necessary  for  each  one  of  us  to 
consider  the  conditions  that  nourish  and  stimulate  creativeness  and 
to  analyze  the  symptoms  of  its  presences.  The  higher  phases  of 
artistic  creativeness  begin  or  at  least  are  present  with  cruder,  sim- 
pler phases, 

"The  very  attitude  of  questioning  is  essentially  creative.  Criti- 
cism, suggestion,  initiative,  invention,  any  original  thinking,  is  the 
soil  of  creative  effort. 

"To  gain  the  most  vital  creative  response  in  literature,  music, 
or  art,  we  need  to  cultivate  it  in  mathematics,  spelling,  silent  read- 
ing, the  daily  household  tasks,  in  every  activity  which  makes  up  the 
day.  When  a  child  in  learning  to  subtract  perceives  that  to  sub- 
tract $  .42  from  $  .50  one  dime  must  be  changed  to  ten  pennies,  and 
he  thinks  his  minuend  as  4  dimes  and  10  pennies,  and  then  jumps 
at  the  next  step,  saying  *I  see,  then,  when  you  take  $  .92  from  $1.00 
you  change  the  dollar  to  10  dimes* — that  child  has  been  creative. 
You  may  say  that  it  is  merely  logical  inference,  but  I  maintain,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  has  employed  logical  inference  to  create  a 
process,  to  him  wholly  new. 
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"When  a  teacher  puts  the  word  fountain  into  a  spelling  list  and 
a  child  objects,  'Why  do  you  include  that  word,  since  we  had  tnoun- 
tain  the  other  day?  Why  don't  we  just  have  one  list  of  all  those 
words?'  he  has  made  a  contribution  to  pedagogy.  That  teachers 
may  have  conceived  that  device  before  does  not  lessen  the  creative 
value  of  the  act  to  the  child. 

"The  habitual  practice  of 

(1)  providing  an  opportunity  and  motive  for  expression  after 
any  new  vivid  experience 

(2)  maintaining  genuine  motive  for  all  work 

(3)  welcoming  suggestion  and  criticism  from  the  children 

(4)  watching  the  process  of  thinking  rather  than  the  result  of 
a  child's  thinking 

is  highly  important  pedagogically  in  developing  creativeness. 

"If  we  combine  with  this,  attention  to  right  conditions  for  ex- 
pression and  the  constant  building  up  of  standards  of  beauty 
through  the  experience  and  enjoyment  of  great  literature,  music, 
and  art,  creative  results  from  the  children  are  inevitable.  Passivit}' 
— that  condition  which  most  nearly  simulates  death — is  the  one 
condition  in  which  creativeness  cannot  exist.  Conditions  that  are 
vital,  life-giving,  stimulate  and  develop  it." — E.  A.  IV. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  educational  experiences  which  are 
less  debatably  creative,  the  writers  of  the  many  sections  of  our 
discussion  have  stated,  again  without  collaboration,  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  similar  or  complementary  conclusions.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  we  quote  from  ourselves: 

Reasons  for  Creative  Effort 

"The  longing  for  creative  expression  is  inherent  in  everyone. 
With  children  it  is  as  natural  as  speech,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
pressure  of  limitation  is  put  upon  them  that  the  work  lacks   the 

spontaneity  that  is  instinctive.     The  child loves  to  play, 

dramatize,  draw,  paint,  dance,  and  sing.  All  that  is  joyous  is  his 
life,  and  art  is  the  reliving  of  his  joys." — M.  C. 

"The  whole makes  an  expression  which  is  joyous  and 

spontaneous,  both  necessary  elements  of  true  creative  art." — M.  C. 

"There  is  ability  in  children  to  create  which  is  not  being  dis- 
covered early  enough,  if  at  all.     Creative  talent  great  enough  to 
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demand  expression  for  itself  will  usually  take  care  of  itself,  but 
lesser  talent  ought  to  be  developed  also — for  the  good  of  the  indi- 
vidual, if  not  for  the  rest  of  the  world." — H.  G. 

"The  finer  emotions  act  as  a  stimulus  for  expression  and  may 
produce  form  that  has  beauty,  line,  and  rhythm/* — L.  D.  H. 

Conditions  for  Creative  Effort 

"We  believe  that  if  a  pupil  has  the  necessary  leisure,  and  the 
right  kind  of  stimulation  and  help,  he  may  discover  for  himself  a 
whole  new  range  of  power  and  joy  in  this  work.*' — H.  G. 

"The  process  must  be  really  free.  Most  of  the  instruction 
should  come  incidentally  out  of  the  pupil's  own  felt  need  for  it, 
and  must  never  interfere  with  the  joy  of  free  expression." — H.  G. 

"To  approximate  the  ideal  conditions  for  true  dramatic  and 
creative  expression,  the  class  room  must  supply,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  freedom  that  is  present  when  the  children,  wholly  self- 
motivated,  self-directed,  self -expressive,  play  their  story  unobserved 
by  critical  eyes  and  ears." — J.  M. 

Increased  Accuracy  of  Impression 

"When  the  attention  of  the  child  has  been  attracted  and  his 
interest  aroused,  there  follows  a  lively  interest  or  mental  picture. 
The  child  then  has  an  impulse  to  give  some  expression  to  this 
mental  picture.  He  may  give  it  pantomimic  expression  or  vocal 
expression,  or  he  may  attempt  to  express  it  by  means  of  a  diary, 
or  to  give  it  some  physical  embodiment,  as  in  clay.  The  fuller  the 
impression,  the  more  permanent  the  idea.  The  very  art  of  expres- 
sion causes  the  individual  to  realize  the  points  of  cloudiness  in  his 
impression,  tends  to  make  him  return  to  the  mental  impression  and 
exercise  closer  observation.  The  closer  observation  is  possible  be- 
cause the  art  of  expression  has  clarified  the  thought  and  left  the 
mind  free  for  restimulation  and  for  a  larger  and  more  truthful  im- 
pression. Reimpressed,  the  individual  is  ready  for  a  new  expression 
of  the  fuller  mental  picture,  and  so  the  process  goes  on." — /.  M. 

Inspiration  and  Technique 

"I  believe  it  is  possible  to  educate  children  with  such  a  foun- 
dation that  real  art  will  result.     Being  eager  to  create  and  willing 
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to  recognize  the  quality  of  art  in  others,  is  true  art,  is  it  not?  As 
the  child  grows  in  judgment  he  includes  others  in  his  interest. 
Often  quite  young  children  appreciate  others'  efforts.  Confidence 
takes  the  place  of  timidity,  and  with  each  effort  the  child  learns 
control  over  the  medium.  The  inspirational  nature  of  such  activity 
is  easily  seen.  Technique  takes  care  of  itself,  and  skill  develops 
with  the  effort  to  do  what  the  child  really  desires.  Colonel  Parker, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  said,  'The  difficulties  of  technique  or 
skill  are  very  much  over-estimated.  The  reason  for  this  over-rating 
is  that  attempts  are  commonly  made  to  make  forms  of  expression 
without  adequate  motive  and  unimpelled  by  thought,  forms  that 
have  no  thought  correspondence.'  " — M.  C. 

"The  steps  in  the  development  of  self-criticism  which  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  personal  standards  of  judgment  and  taste  come 
naturally  in  original  work.  Self-criticism  leads  to  self -discipline 
and  the  deeper  action  of  the  will  to  create.  But  skill  must  keep 
pace  with  the  critical  faculty,  and  we  hope  to  aid  in  supplying  the 
stimulus  and  the  beginning  of  technique  for  a  genuine,  clear-headed 
desire  for  self-expression." 

Results 

Of  the  boy  building  the  Viking  ship "Long  before  his 

tiny  craft  is  completed  he  is  riding  out  a  gale  in  the  North  Sea, 
founding  a  colony  in  sunny  Sicily,  raiding  the  Norman  coast,  or 
discovering  Greenland  with  Leif  Ericson.  He  knows  the  'feel'  of 
the  oars,  sees  himself  at  the  'steereboard,'  senses  the  thrill  of  the  sea 
in  an  open  boat.  To  him  his  craft  is  symbolic  of  all  these  experi- 
ences, and  in  creating  the  symbol  he  has  made  these  experiences  a 
part  of  himself.  Through  the  sustained  effort  his  ship  has  called 
forth,  the  boy  has  fused  in  his  memory  great  masses  of  impressions 
and  information  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  dormant, 
undigested,  vague,  and  incomplete. 

"Unlike  the  pupils  making  desks,  the  Viking  ship  boy  had  no 
standardized  shop  tests  with  which  to  measure  the  progress  of  his 
work.  Because  his  concept  was  unique,  growing  out  of  his  emo- 
tional response  to  the  Vikings,  the  success  of  his  work  could  be 
measured  only  by  the  adequateness  of  its  correspondence  to  his 
mental  image.  At  every  stage  of  its  construction  there  was  a  con- 
stantly recurring  demand  upon  his  imagination  and  judgment,  and 
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a  continuous  conflict  between  his  mental  concept  and  the  resistant 
material  with  which  he  was  working.  Aside  from  the  physical 
limitations  of  his  materials  and  his  lack  of  technical  skill  the  re- 
sponsibility for  his  work  rested  solely  upon  himself — the  clarity  of 
his  mental  image  and  the  skill  with  which  he  selected  from  the 
world  of  his  imagination  those  elements  which  would  best  express 
his  concept." — C.  A.  K, 

"The  question  may  be  asked,  'When  can  we  know  that  a  child's 
work  has  the  quality  of  art?'  It  is  natural  for  children  to  be 
pleased  with  what  they  have  made.  This  is  not  a  complacent  state 
of  thought,  but  results  from  having  put  the  whole  capacity  to  the 

work If  the  concept  the  child  has  is  realized  in  his  work, 

it  has  the  quality  of  art.  This,  however,  can  only  be  seen  in  the 
child's  response  and  attitude  toward  his  work.  The  reaction  to 
the  work  should  be  a  satisfied  child." — M.  C. 

" there  must  be  a  need  so  vital  that  beauty  is  the 

natural  outcome The  children  were  sustained  throughout 

by  thought.  It  is  the  function  of  art  to  train  the  imagination  to 
outward  expression.  This  requires  an  exercise  of  thought.  The 
ability  to  see  mentally  a  situation  present,  past,  or  future  is  imag- 
ination."— M.  C. 

"It  is  right  that  children  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their 
work  come  to  a  successful  completion  when  effort  has  been  made. 
Success  is  a  stimulus  for  greater  effort.  The  confidence  and  power 
the  children  gain  in  this  work  is  of  greater  value  than  the  outward 
expression." — J.  M. 

"It  was  worth  the  time,  for  during  the  study  the  children 
gained  much  in  discrimination  and  feeling  for  the  best  design  and 
construction,  and  had  opportunity  to  develop  their  creative  ability 
and  apply  it  to  a  practical  problem.  This  meant  that  they  acquired 
a  surprisingly  large  amount  of  technique,  knowledge,  and  skill,  and 
that  they  worked  with  great  zest  and  enthusiastn  because  they  were 
'making  something  they  would  all  enjoy.* " — K.  C. 

" we  must  help  them  to  express  what  they  want  to 

express.  Whatever  the  content,  it  is  surely  true  that  until  they 
have  had  both  these  opportunities  in  full  measure,  to  experience 
and  to  express,  they  have  not  had  the  chance  of  acquiring  what 
Colonel  Parker  calls  'that  which  is  noblest  in  a  human  being,  the 
impelling  power  to  action.' " — H.  G. 
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To  these  statements  should  be  added  some  comment  on  the 
value  of  the  child's  ready  assumption  of  complete  responsibility 
for  the  end  to  be  achieved.  No  need  to  talk  about  responsibility 
when  creation  is  in  process.  The  child  is  doing  the  thing.  It  's 
his  own.    Of  course  he  is  responsible. 


Ill 

In  addition  to  these  principles  which  we  have  specifically  stated, 
there  seem  to  be  at  least  three  conceptions  which  we  take  for 
granted,  for  the  most  part,  but  which  deserve  explicit  emphasis 
nevertheless. 

First,  the  children  have  a.  great  deal  to  express.  In  all  proba- 
bility most  children  have  more  to  express  than  most  adults  realize 
or  remember,  and  one  function  of  the  school  is  to  increase  their 
wealth  of  experience.  For  instance,  a  great  part  of  the  creative 
product  described  or  presented  in  this  book  resulted  directly  from 
the  building  up  of  rich  ^'backgrounds"  in  school.  The  Greeks,  the 
Vikings,  the  Indians,  prehistoric  man — these  figures  of  the  past 
become  part  of  children's  lives,  actually,  and  fire  their  imaginations. 

Secondly,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  sacred  right  of  every  child  to 
find  out,  by  trying  all  avenues  of  expression,  how  he  can  best  or 
most  happily  express  himself.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
that  Philip  discovers  in  his  senior  year  in  high  school — during  some 
weeks  spent  in  making  etchings — that  he  can  sketch.  He  cannot 
sing  or  dance  or  act  particularly  well ;  that  he  realized  long  ago. 
But  now — he  can  draw !  It  is  an  amusing  if  highly  tentative  re- 
flection that  if  the  psycho-analyst  is  right,  in  his  war  against  re- 
pression, the  school  may  credit  itself  with  a  vast  contribution  to 
adult  happiness  and  peace  if  the  school  encourages  every  child  to 
free  self-expression  in  whatever  medium  each  child  can  use. 

But  individual  happiness  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  happi- 
ness which  involves  what  we  may  misleadingly  call  social  relation- 
ships; our  true  meaning  is  most  apparent  in  terms  of  these  cre- 
ative experiences.  Few  people  would  paint  a  picture  or  tell  a  story 
or  sing  a  song  if  no  one  were  present  to  look  or  to  listen.  One 
does  not  create  for  oneself  alone.  Few  of  us  could  be  really  happy 
in  a  world  in  which  no  one  made  things  for  our  appreciation.    Man 
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cannot  live  for  himself  or  by  himself  alone.  Perhaps  this  truth 
is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  causes  and  results  of  creative 
effort.  In  a  school,  such  effort  is  produced  only  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  this  truth  in  every  part  of  the  pupifs  life. 

IV 

We  may  seem  to  have  said  surprisingly  little  about  "beauty." 
That  is  partly  because  we  are  modest,  to  a  degree.  We  have  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  compositions,  music,  and  pictures,  which  we 
think  contain  elements  of  beauty.  We  have  described  activities 
which  seemed  to  us  beautiful.  We  believe  that  freedom  to  create 
produces  beauty. 

We  have  not  said  enough  about  beauty  of  environment.  We 
have  inveighed  against  the  imitation  of  art  forms;  no  one  ever  cre- 
ates by  copying.  But  aesthetic  inclinations  and  standards  are  set 
up  subconsciously  by  whatever  beauty  the  environment  contains. 
Therefore  a  school  must  needs  be  housed  beautifully.  The  house 
must  be  furnished  with  an  eye  to  beauty  as  well  as  utility.  Children 
must  know  beautiful  music  and  literature  and  see  beautiful  pic- 
tures, and  they  must  be  shown  beauty  in  landscape  and  architecture. 
Seldom  directly,  but  constantly  nevertheless,  forms  of  beauty  will 
be  translated  into  other  forms  of  beauty. 

And  we  have  failed  to  dwell  upon  the  effect  that  creating  beauty 
has  upon  one's  ability  to  appreciate  beauty  created  by  someone  else. 
Surely  it  goes  without  saying.  The  children  who  made  the  art  room 
beautiful  looked  at  all  rooms  with  new  eyes.  The  actor  uses  his 
leisure  to  see  other  actors  perform.  He  who  sings  or  writes  enjoys 
more  discriminatingly  all  good  singing  or  writing. 

All  these  things  are  of  prime  importance.  No  one  has  said  it 
better  than  Keats: 

"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty — that  is  all 
We  know  on  earth,  and  all  we  need  to  know." 


APPENDIX 
Additional  Suggestions 

WRITING  AND  SPEAKING 

The  Red  Cross  asked  the  school  to  provide  for  some  intematioiial 
correspondence  between  school  children.  The  pupils  in  a  ninth  srrade 
English  class  became  interested.  They  were  given  the  address  of  a 
Czecho-Slovakian  school,  and  they  sent,  every  month  from  then  on,  a 
kind  of  book  made  up  of  their  own  writing.  The  subject  of  the  first 
booklet  was  Chicago.    Another  described  our  Christmas  Toy  Shop. 

Every  occasion  on  which  children  can  make  speeches  with  an  ulterior 
purpose  is  seized  upon  by  the  English  teacher.  At  Christmas,  for  in- 
stance, our  juniors  go  to  every  grade  in  the  school  to  ask  for  books  to 
clean  and  mend  in  Toy  Shop. 

To  a  teacher  who  is  watchful,  only  too  many  actual  needs  for  writ- 
ing and  speaking  are  presented  by  school  life.  Such  writing  and  speak- 
ing contain  always  a  creative  element.  E.  D.  C. 

DALCROZE  EURYTHMICS* 

First  Grade 

A  cave-boy  dance — pantomiming  the  actions  of  a  cave  boy  stealing 
upon  an  animal  to  catch  it,  seizing  it,  and  executing  a  dance  of  exultaUon 
and  victory,  or  disappointment  and  defeat  if  it  escapes. 

A  little  Eskimo — learning  to  shoot  with  bow  and  arrow,  a&d  to  use 
the  spear. 

Mother  Goose  rhymes  set  to  music  by  Elliot.  These  melodies  are 
classics  for  children  and  should  be  given  them  as  a  musical  background. 
They  are  also  extremely  plastic  and  can  be  acted  out  rhythmically  with 
ease. 

Second  Grade 

The  story  of  Abraham  sending  his  servant  to  find  a  wife  for  Isaac 
was  enacted  by  showing  the  long  train  of  camels  crossing  the  desert. 
Maidens  at  the  well  were  carrying  water  in  water  jars  on  their  heads, 
and  one  of  these,  Rebecca,  proved  to  be  the  wife  sought  for  Isaac.  The 
music  used  for  this  was  the  Arab  Song  from  the  Nutcracker  Suite  by 
Tchaikowsky. 

*For    the  background  assumed   in    many   of   these  instances,    see   "Studies  in    Educa- 
tion," Vol.  VII. 
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Hie  Early  Herdsmen — "The  Cominir  of  Summer/*  a  play  written  by 
the  children  from  their  reading  of  the  book,  was  chiefly  composed  of 
dances  which  they  invented  showini^  the  attempts  of  the  people  to  brini^ 
summer  back  by  frightening  the  winter  god  away.  ''Waking  the  Earth," 
'The  Eagle  Dance,"  and  the  "Sacred  Fire  Dance"  were  shown,  danced 
to  the  tom-tom  beats  in  different  kinds  of  rhythms.  See  article  "Creative 
Effort  in  the  Morning  Exercise." 

Third  Grade 

The  third  grade  has  cooperated  with  the  seniors  in  producing  "Old 
Pipes  and  the  Dryad,"  taking  the  characters  of  the  children,  and  doing 
the  dance  of  the  Echo  Dwarfs.  Music  by  Korngold,  'The  Brownies," 
was  used  for  this  dance. 

Many  different  Greek  plays  have  been  enriched  by  rhythmic  episodes 
such  as  the  ball  game  of  Nausicaa  and  the  torch  dance  of  the  Festival 
of  Athena.  Appropriate  music  composed  by  Jaques-Dalcroze  has  been 
made  use  of  in  these  instances.  L.  D.  H. 


LITTLE  CHILDREN'S  MELODIES 

In  the  first  grade  occasions  have  arisen  for  making  tunes  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  the  farm  and  again  in  the  Eskimo  work. 

In  the  second  grade  the  children  have  made  up  music  for  songs  in 
a  play,  "Isaac  and  Rebecca."  This  year  the  children  made  tunes  of  the 
chicken  calls. 

A  group  of  fifth  grade  girls  have  one  period  a  week  to  write  original 
tunes  for  poems  they  choose  themselves.  I  think  this  arrangement 
resulted  from  their  interest  in  writing  songs  in  their  Greek  work  in  the 
fourth  grade.  They  worked  in  the  large  group  in  the  fourth  grade.  In 
the  fifth  grade  they  want  to  do  individual  work. 

For  a  description  of  the  background  work  referred  to  in  the  first 
and  second  grades,  see  "Studies  in  Education,"  Vol.  VII. 

L.  C. 

DRAMATIZING 

A  full  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  "Plays  and  Play- 
making  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,'*  by  John  Merrill  and 
Martha  Fleming. 

CREATIVE  EFFORT  IN  DESIGN 

Gifts  for  the  seniors  at  graduation:  Parchments  carrying  a  quota- 
tion on  the  theme  of  the  senior  "class  word"  are  lettered  and  decorated 
annually  by  the  seventh  grade*  One  eighth  grade  made  individual  book 
plates  to  give  the  seniors. 
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One  grade  designed  and  applied  frescoes  tot  the  walls  of  the  fint 
grade  room  and  the  kindergarten. 

Costumes,  scenery,  and  special  curtains  are  designed  by  the  cfaildren 
for  their  plajs. 

Christmas  cards  are  made,  and  sometimes  are  sold  for  charitBbk 
purposes. 

All  the  art  work  for  school  annual,  The  Record,  is  original  drawing 
done  by  high  school  pupils. 

The  eighth  grade  two  years  ago  made  a  decorative  acheme  for  their 
room.  Every  year  that  grade  designs  table-desks  to  make  in  the  shop, 
and  decorates  them  individually  after  making  them.  K.  C. 

DRAWING  AND   PAINTING 

Everyday  life  provides  adequate  provision  for  creative  esperienccB 
of  all  kinds.  Imagination,  that  active  facolty  of  the  child-mind,  is  con- 
stantly expressing  itself  in  outward  ways;  it  takes  little  stimulus  to  con- 
vert an  idea  into  reality.  Material  such  as  clay,  paints,  pencil,  scissors, 
colored  paper,  without  suggestion  from  the  teacher,  makes  the  child 
love  to  do.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  special  occasion  to  make  a  reason 
for  creative  effort:  it  is  a  child's  natural  way  of  doing.  There  are,  how- 
ever, scho<ri  experiences  and  special  days,  when  the  children  share  with 
the  whole  school  something  that  is  of  special  interest. 

The  morning  exercise.  County  Fair,  Field  Day,  Christmas  Toy  Shop, 
May  Day — these  provide  motives  for  original  drawings  and  paintings, 
posters,  designs  for  costumes  and  toys.  There  is  joyous  response  to 
such  opportunity  for  creative  work.  H.  C 

THE  SHOP 

During  the  present  year  the  school  shop  is  attempting  to  express  in 
a  concrete  project  the  general  principle  underlying  our  conception  of 
creative  activity.  The  project  is  centered  about  the  building  of  a  forty- 
foot  lake  in  the  school  garden,  with  bays  and  harbors,  one  of  which  is 
sidrted  by  a  range  of  miniature  mountains  formed  of  the  excavated 
material.  The  water  enters  from  a  small  lake  in  the  mountains,  flows 
down  a  mountain  stream,  drops  over  a  falls,  turning  a  water  wheel  in 
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its  descent,  and  passes  through  the  miniature  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  and  on  into  a  river  which  winds  for  a  hundred  feet,  thence 
entering  the  larger  lake. 

Some  of  the  engineering  features  of  the  project  are  the  building  of 
a  series  of  locks  or  lifting  boats  from  the  lake  to  the  river,  building  light- 
houses, dry  docks,  harbor  equipment,  a  number  of  bridges  of  various 
types,  and  an  electric  railway  system  which  circles  the  lake,  tunnels  the 
mountains,  and  winds  its  way  up  to  the  highest  peak.  A  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  project  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  special  publication  to  be  issued  by  the  school  in  the  fall  of  1925. 

Other  creative  projects  growing  out  of  the  work  in  the  shop  have 
been  the  building  of  a  club  house  by  an  eighth  grade  class,  a  miniature 
monastery,  many  boats,  from  canoes  and  a  22-foot  motorboat  down  to 
tiny  models,  airplanes,  radio  sets,  kites,  puppet  stages,  and  model  steam 
engines  and  motors.  Each  year  the  stage  settings  for  the  senior  play  are 
planned  and  built  by  members  of  the  class,  and  throughout  the  year  the 
facilities  of  the  shop  are  constantly  made  use  of  in  working  out  the  set- 
tings for  our  County  Fair,  our  spring  bazaar,  and  numerous  special 
events  and  amateur  dramatics.  C.  A.  K. 

THE  MORNING  EXERCISE 

See  Francis  W.  Parker  School  Year  Books,  Vol.  II,  'The  Morning 
Exercise." 
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Books  by  Members  of  the  Faculty 

Flora  J.  Cooke. 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (adapted  to  children  of  the  lower  grades) 

A.  Flanagan  Comj^any 

Grace  VoUintine. 

The  Making  of  America  (history  text  for  grades  6-8).  Territorial 
expansion  and  settlement  of  the  new  lands  by  Americans  and 
by  foreign  immigrants   Ginn   &  Co. 

Jennie  Hall. 

Weavers  and   Other   Workers   (supplementary   reader   for   primary 

grades  on  the  romantic  side  of  the  textile  industry) 

Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

Four  Old  Greeks  (stories  of  Achilles,  Hercules,  Alcestis,  Dionysus) 

Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

Men  of  Old  Greece  (stories  of  Socrates,  Themistocles,  Leonidas,  and 

Phidias,  adapted  to  the  middle  grades) Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Viking  Tales  (Part  I  deals  with  Norse  life;  Part  II  with  westward 

exploration) Rand  McNally  &  Ca 

The  Story  of  Chicago  (adapted  to  grammar  and  upper  grades) . . . 

Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

Our  Ancestors  in  E.urope    (backgrounds  of   American   history   for 

grammar  grades) Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Buried  Cities    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Gudrun  Thome-Thomsen. 

East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon  (fairy  tales  for  younger 
children ) Row  Peterson  &  Co. 

The  Birch  and  the  Star  (realistic  stories  for  younger  children)... 
Row  Peterson  &  Co. 

Herman  T.  Lukens. 

The  Fifth  School  Year A.  Flanagan  Company 

The  Connection  Between  Thought  and  Memory D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Jessie  Foster  Barnes. 

Histories  et  Jeux,  revised  (supplementary  reading  material  for  second 
and  third  year  pupils) Ginn  &  Co. 
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Studies  in  Education* 

Voltune  I.    The  Social  Motive  in  School  Work. 

This  volume  describes  school  activities  which  are  controlled  by  strong 
social  motives.  The  contents  include  articles  on:  The  Spirit  of  Giving 
as  Developed  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas;  The  Setting  and  Costum- 
ing of  a  Play;  Music  in  the  School  Community ;  Original  Composition  in 
Music;  The  School  Print  Shop;  Printing  in  the  Seventh  Grctde;  Care 
of  Chickens;  Eighth  Grade  Community  Work. 

Volume  II.    The  Morning  Exercise  as  a  Socializing  Influence. 

In  Volume  II,  the  use  of  the  social  motive  is  further  illustrated  by 
articles  describing  exercises  given  in  the  daily  school  assemblies.  They 
show  how  classroom  work  in  science,  mathematics,  geography,  literature, 
art,  etc.,  has  been  utilized.  Some  exercises  are  reported  verbatim,  while 
in  others  the  method  of  preparation  is  described.  A  classified  list  of 
typical  morning  exercises  is  given. 

Volume  III.    Expression  as  a  Means  of  Training  Motive. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  place  of  expression  in  education.  It 
contains  an  article  on  the  theory  of  expression,  and  other  articles  as 
follows:  Play  as  Fundamental  in  Education;  Oral  Reading;  The  Value, 
Place,  and  Use  of  the  Dramatic  Instinct  in  the  Education  of  Young 
People;  Imaginative  Writing;  Clay  Modeling;  Metal  Working;  Making 
a  Rug;  The  Social  Application  of  Painting  and  Drawing. 

Volume  IV.    ESducation  Through  Concrete  Experience. 

The  articles  in  this  volume  show  how  the  school  provides  opportunity 
for  the  pupils  to  gain  adequate  mental  imagery  as  a  basis  of  study, 
through  individual  activity  and  observation,  and  through  personal  contact 
with  actual  materials.  They  also  show  how,  through  constructive  activ- 
ities and  projects  connected  with  the  school  life  of  the  pupil,  the  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  gained  is  demanded.  The  work  of  many  grades  and 
departments  is  represented,  accompanied  by  many  illustrations. 

Volume  V.    The  Course  in  Science. 

This  volume  presents  the  science  of  both  the  elementary  and  high 
school.  Following  a  statement  of  the  general  principles  controlling  the 
selection  of  material  and  its  organization,  the  work  of  each  grade  and 
high  school  course  is  presented  separately  and  completely.  Subject  mat- 
ter is  fully  outlined,  including  much  experimental  work,  methods  of 
presentation  are  indicated,  and  the  outcome  is  made  clear  by  representa- 
tive pieces  of  children's  work.  An  attempt  is  made  throughout  the 
volume  to  show  how  the  work  in  science  may  be  based  entirely  upon  the 
interests,  activities,  and  problems  of  the  pupil.  Lists  of  reference  books 
are  included  and  there  are  numerous  illustrations. 


*The  first  five  volumes  were  published   as    Year  Books. 
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Volume  VI.    The  Individual  and  the  Curriculum. 

An  account  of  a  year's  trial  of  the  Individtial  Project  Method  in 
the  Seventh  Grade  is  given  in  this  book.  The  basic  problems  and  also 
the  detail  of  the  daily  work  of  this  radical  experiment  are  fully  ex- 
plained. Other  articles  picture  the  more  usual  class  group  doing  inde- 
pendent or  correlated  work  in  almost  every  type  of  subject  matter,  from 
the  freest  art  expression  to  the  most  practical  of  problems.  Still  others 
show  the  school  community  organized  to  meet  certain  social  emergencies 
of  its  own  and  of  the  world  at  large. 


Volume  VII.    Social  Science  Series:    The  Course  in  History. 

In  this  volume  the  history  work  is  presented  in  full,  from  the  social 
activities  of  the  first  grade  to  the  more  formal  history  courses  of  the 
high  school. 

In  each  grade,  some  vital  period  or  chapter  in  the  history  of  human 
progn'ess,  some  typical  race  experience  characterized  by  lasting  achieve- 
ment, is  chosen  for  intensive  study.  The  basis  of  selection  of  this  subject 
matter  is  not  a  chronological  sequence,  but  the  varying  characteristics, 
abilities,  and  stages  of  development  of  children.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  history,  but  problems  have  been  chosen 
which  demand  initiative,  creative  imagination,  and  contact  with  beauty 
in  many  forms,  and  which  give  daily  opportunity  for  varied  and  satis- 
fying achievement   and   self-expression. 

INTRODUCTION— History  as  a  Social  Science. 
FIRST  GRADE— Social  Activities. 
SECOND  GRADE— Industrial  Activities. 
THIRD  GRADE— The  Story  of  the  Growth  of   Chicago. 
FOURTH  GRADE— The  Study  of  Greek  Life. 
FIFTH  GRADE— Exploration  and  Discovery. 
SIXTH  GRADE — American  Histor>';  Westward  Expansion. 
SEVENTH  GRADE— The  Development  of  Sea  Power. 
EIGHTH  GRADE— English  Histor>-. 

HISTORY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL— Courses  in  Ancient,  Medieval. 
Modern,  and  United  States   History. 


Complete  set  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION,  postpaid $3.00 

Single  copies,  Vol.  1-7,  postpaid 45 

Single  copy,  Vol.  8,  postpaid 50 
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Miscellaneous  Publicatioiis 
Catalog  of  publications  (sent  upon  request) 

James  F.  Millis. 

(The  Stone-Millis  Series  of  Arithmetics,  Algebras  and  Geometries) 

Benj .    H.    Sanborn   &  Co. 

Plays. 

The  following  plays  arc  ready:  Ivanhoc  (4  pp.),  Robin  Hood 
(10  pp.)f  True  Thomas  (3  pp.).  Lionel  of  Orkney  (4  pp.),  Knight  and 
Hermit  (4  pp.),  Return  of  Douglas  (15  pp.),  Brotherhood  (6  pp.), 
suitable  for  eighth  grade;  Paradise  of  Children  (6  pp.),  and  Return  of 
Odysseus  (13  pp.),  for  the  fifth  grade;  Wrath  of  Achilles  (8  pp.), 
Iphigenia  at  Aulis  (8  pp.),  for  the  fourth  grade.  Man  and  the  Ice 
(6  pp.),  The  Explorer  (5  pp.),  suitable  for  eighth  grade;  per  printed 
page,  Ic. 

Francis  W.  Parker  School  Leaflets. 

(Grades  I-UI,  inc.) 

Reading  lessons  on  History,  Literature,  Handwork,  Nature  Study, 
and  experimental  Science.  Printed  in  type  adapted  to  the  grades  in 
which  they  are  to  be  used  and  punched  for  simple  binding. 

Pamphlets. 

Colonel  Parker  10c 

The  Weekly  1 5c 

Student  Government  25c 

Music  catalogue   25c 

The  Rhinegold  ( for  sixth  grad-e) 20c 

Social  Motive  in  Arithmetic  (monograph) 5c 

Social  Aspects  of  Printing  (reprint  from  Vol.  I) 5c 

The  School  Shop  and  the  Christmas  Spirit  (reprint  from  \'ol.  I)....   5c 

Social  Science  Series — History  Reprints  (by  grades)   each 10c 

The  Study  of  an  Industry  (reprint  from  Vol.  IV.) 5c 

Mental  Imagery  in  Geography  (reprint  from  Vol.  IV. ) 5c 

Reading  in   the  Primary  Grades 5c 

Construction   Work,  First  Grade 2c 

First  Grade  Work  on  Trees 2c 

Course  of  Study.     (Sent  upon  request.)     Grades  1-12 

Publication  Dept. 

FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  SCHOOL 

330  Webster  Avenue 

Chicago 
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